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Tint AHi;i>T IIF rL'MMKR. 

In »oiiie l(i<>awt<i imtsiflii lii>, (■(iiirral'd anil mlfiil, 
l.lk» wai >i ^uail pouilrr in a ca>>tl<>\'iiill. 

Until iirrn°iiiii, liki' tlip iiiiMni-k, tixliti it: 
Thriiriiiiuial onrii tin* Uglit'niiii; mnl liit* Ilinifli‘r, 
Aiiil•li^liicl trll tli.itall in iiMii Hiiinijpr, 

Tiir Aiiiinr. 

In it fertile d>ile, on the hitnkti nf the 
Miiivihlarli, in Klerionetlisliire, wiis fnr- 
iiierly iiitn.iteil the I'istertiaii .\hhey of 
riiiiiiiter; and even note its nioiihieriiii^ 
diiii.s may he seen ahnut a stone's ihrfitr 
from the river—the ahurle of the re|ilile 
and the ni^ht-hird. Dnt 

The “^nfri'd ta|.pr<' li,'hti .up ff.iiif: 
iira]i uiuin 111* t'lad the allai *luiie; 

The liflly iiiiafcr in uVitluunn. 

TliP IipII ha* raan'il tntnll; 

Tha Innir-ribli'd ail>-i itrt Inii-l and abi nnk, 

Tlip Imly alii iiiPi In i iiin^iiiisk; 
llepartpd in tbp innus mviik— 

Und’s blpcKing on liii <iiul! 

As the spot now appenrs, a lar;re area i« 
enclosed by high ivy-eovered walls, with 
the ends tolerably entire, and a few out¬ 
buildings are made subservient to the 
ordinary comforts of man, being used 
as granaries and store-houses. The si¬ 
tuation is bcantifnlly secluded, and the 
bnildiim are emhoMmed in u luxuriant 
grove of fine old libie-trces. The occu¬ 
pants of this mcnastc^, if we may credit 
tlie veracity of tradition, were geocrelly 
pious and worthy men. The charming 
spot which tlwy inhabited tranqaillis<‘a 
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(heir feeliiiRs, and their conduct was an 
example and a blessing to their deiHsnd- 
eiils. 

Ahont tile middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, father Klltyd, or lltnliis, the ab¬ 
bot, WIIS relehrated for his piety, meek¬ 
ness, niul heiietolenre. Jle was not old, 
for he l^iul ni>t yet arrival at one half of 
the preserihed 'period of hnniaii exist¬ 
ence; hnt his manners and address, and 
Mb derided tune of cnndiirl, had given 
him Mil'll iiiflnenee, that, on the death 
of the ahliof i'iidviin, he was advanced 
to the governoH'iit of lln: monastery, 
within .six years after his lulinissiun into 
the lower rank of the fraleriiity. 

There was a inyMery in the nistory of 
this holy man, whieh no one could 
fatiuitn. Wlicnee he came, or for what 
reason he had 4uitted the world so young, 
no one could divine. It was evident, 
however, that iw iiad mingled freely in 
society, and had even moved inaeonirtly 
sphere. It was also apparent that he 
hail borne arms, ami wielded his sword 
in the vansc of his cnnntry. This, in¬ 
deed, was eoniirined by the brilliapt 
sparkle of Ids dark eye,'when the di'cds 
of heroes and tiie feats of renowned war¬ 
riors became the topics of conversatiox 
among tlie luwks: md, although he 
wore the coarse'and homely garments of 
a Cistertian priest, ami notwithstanding 
his faagg&rd and care-worn featnrea,tliere 
was an ak of commanding superiority 
about fatlier Elltyd, wliicli plainly 
shoved tbat no common spirit animated 
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the body ivUicli such unseemly liabili- 
iiicntH enveloped. And where is the dis¬ 
guise that will eircctiiallv conceal the in¬ 
tuitive attributes of a fiigh and noble 
.spirit ? Sorrow andsnlFvriiig, and indig¬ 
nation or disgust at the world's wii}’'s, 
mav occasion a temporary suppression, 
and tame for a time its more vehement 
and outrageous impulses; but notliiiig 
ran ever entirely subdue the clcvateu 
and instinctive a.spirationsof true noble¬ 
ness of soul. The flame will still burn 
on, in weal or woe, iii joy or sorrow—in 
tlic tented Held or in a lady’s bower. 
It may be sinotliercd, it is true, for 
a season, but it can never be utterly 
i{uciicbe<i; for riiongh of its strength 
will reniHin to start oiiee more into life 
and ignition, and to eonsiiiiie witli its 
intensity wl-ntevor may he oppo.^ed to 
its power. Tims was it with Klltyd; 
and, although a lung course of mortifi¬ 
cation and pious nieditntinii iiad tami'd 
down the more prouiineiit impulses of 
his nature, .still enough of the fiery ar- 
ilor of his spirit remained to lilaKc forth 
occasionally for a moment, and then to 
sink suddenly into darkness like a fleet¬ 
ing and illusive meteor. This was par¬ 
ticularly exemplified when his remem¬ 
brance reverted to the coiiti sts in wliieli 
his countrymen had been engaged with 
the Kiiglisli. It was, then, that the un- 
([iienehahle firoof Ids spiiit hurst fortli 
and illnmineii his saddened fe.itnres 
with all the animation of cnlliusi.isiu ; 
for he still retained 

"'■THr fire thiit tnUl of oiher ilayx, 

Wlien triini|iolx ]iicii'i><l tlio kimlling air ; 

Auil Ihf ket'ii oyo, ivliySo hr.|;1it'nin{; gaxe 
Vlnxh'd tliruiisli tlio litittlo'xglarel” 

Such was the digiiifuMl priest who liad 
not only obtained the most entire ascen¬ 
dency over the minds of his iiiferiuns, 
hilt also their most sincere ami fervent 
regard, it required, in truth, no vast 
stretch of power or of wisiioui to iiifiii- 
eiicc tiic will of the monks of Cumiiier; 
for tlicy were the most harmless, con¬ 
tented, and inolfensive of cathnlirs.— 
They meddled with nothing hut the 
peaceful ceremonies of tlieir religion, 
and the comparatively mild rnlcs of their 
order, to wliieli they most piously and 
pertinaciously adhered. Their revenues 
were not snflieteiitly ample to invest 
them with any consiileranle degree of 
influence; aim they dwelt too remote 
from the capital of the principality to be 
able (even were they so inclined) to 
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intrigue and becoiiKf miscbievoiiK. Rut 
th^ had no such inclination; for they 
diflered very materially from the gene¬ 
rality of those artful, licentious, and 
higu'ted beings, witli which many of our 
old monasteries were at that time filled, 
to the great scandal and injury of the 
church : amliitimi, considered as the de¬ 
sire of power, dwelt not among them ; 
their only aim was Io do gooil.—ilieir 
only ocrup.itio)! (beside the performance 
of their religious duties) the alleviation 
of the misery of the poor aroimd tiieiji, 
not merely in a teniporal, hut in a spi- 
ritual tnaiiiii-r. A.s far as regarded tiii-ir 
own iiabits and pastiu)es,t'uey were tem¬ 
perate, liecni^iiig, and in strirt imisoii 
11 ith tlie .sacred ehuraeter of the friiter- 
iiit}'. Tlioy indulged not in that indis- 
oriiiuii.iti! and wanton lieeiitioiisiiess, 
ivliieii (lie priests of those times so ex¬ 
tensively prartiseil. They lived entirely 
free from those disorderly dissensions 
iihieli spring from self-interest, self-iii- 
diilgeiiee, and u grasping love of power, 
and proved llieuisidves by tlieir eoiidiiet 
what, they really (irufessed theinselvos 
by their calling,'tlio ministers of (Jod's 
grace, and the consolers and em'oiirager.s 
of the nlHieted. An event, however, 
oeciiried, wliicIi distnrhed t'le peaceful 
teiiorof their existence; hutitsinfliienve 
lias only temporary, like a sinlden blast 
of wiiKl, which, passing over tin' quiet 
inoinitaiii-lahe, riillies its siirfaec fur an 
instant, ami then leaves it as calm and 
as pliieiil as i ver. 

One aiitmimal evening, :l hor.seniaii, 
roughly accoutred and 'stonily armed, 
rode lip to the great gate of tlie ahlicy, 
and solicited, or rather demanded, lodg¬ 
ing and refreshiiiciit for the lord Owuiii 
ofOswe.stry, and his attendants, who 
were passing that way on a ]tilgrimagc 
to the holy well of the celebrated Saint 
Winifred, A lay-hrotiier proceeded 
11 itli the message to tlie siqierior, who 
ivas deeply engaged in devotional medi¬ 
tation ill ills licwiy-fiiniislied oratory. 
The monk st.irted, when ho heard the 
name of one of tlie most ferocious and 
powerful of the border-barons, and his 
swarthy brow ussiiuied a darker buo a.s 
the brother told his errand.—“The lord 
Olvainof Oswestry!” echoed the abbot; 

“ what irauteth he ivitiiiii the precincts 
of our holy house? ^Is it not enough 
that lie should smite and slay tiic pious 
serraiit.s of tiod’s c]iun;li on his own 
lands, hut he must come hither to in¬ 
sult oiir peaceful brotherhood ?"—He 
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pauscil a luomcut, and then coniiinied— 
“ Hut we must not return evil for evil. 
Desire that preparations be made for 
his reception, and let all the Inethreii 
be apprised of Ids approach. Tell the 
messenger that the g.ites of our aldiey 
shall be opened to his master, and that 
its huiiible fare is at his disjiusal.”—A 
flock of sheep could sctireefy be more 
ilisniayed at the appmach ot a hungry 
wolf, or a brood of chickens at the 
circling eddies of the hank, lhati i\ere 
the i|uiet-iuiiidcd monks of ('uiuiuer at 
this unexpected and foriiiiduhle aniiiin- 
cintion. A \ isit at any time from a ba* 
roll uilh only an ordinary train, ivas an 
event of a riiilling.ind .'igitating nature > 
but this was particularly s'o; for tlic 
loid Owain was known to liold ecclesi¬ 
astics ill tlie m-.isl sovereign conteinpr, 
and to eiobmee every ojiportunity of 
tormentiiig and mi>rliVyiiig ti.eiii. Hc- 
sides, a nohleoiaii of Ids rank anti haugh¬ 
ty bearing was not likely to travel, on 
an u('c.ision like this, withi'iit a nunn r- 
ons train of followers; and wiiere to 
liiid food siillicient for their rcficsliinent, 
was a point \i liirli seiioiisly perplexed 
the .ihbot. llowtMr, what rouM be. 
dtnie, tcrt« tlone. Ulcssc’igers were dr. 
spatched to tiie iirigidiouringhiiinlets ot 
Idaiieltyd and Dolgelluii for such pro¬ 
visions as the spur of the nioiiient eould 
supply; and, us the fraternity of Cum¬ 
mer eiijoj ed the gniid-uill and r(.spect 
of the iieiglibuiiriiood, the messengers 
were speedily successful in tile object 
of their coiiiniission. 

Scarcely were the requisite prepar¬ 
ations completed, when the poinpuns 
train apjieared slowly emerging from a 
wooded glcii, the pofislicd steel caps and 
spear-beads of the men sparkling bril- 
liantlv in the beams of the setting sun. 
Hesidfe tlie mass of tlie vassal troop, 
four of the liiiron’s most favored de¬ 
pendents, superior in rank to the others, 
moved forward with a warlike boldness 
of aspect, licaring on their shields and 
licimcis the eogiiisanee of their lord,— 
namely, a hlaek boar's head, transfixed 
with a crimson dagger, with the motto, 
Tarwrh drteadti I (strike through !) 
Immediately hcliiiid tlieni rude Owain 
himself, a ferocious and powerful-look¬ 
ing man, witli a countenanee expressive 
of undaunted courage, unbending pride, 
and unshrinking resolution. He was 
closely attended by two esquires, young 
men of fair complexion and gallant de- 


trieaiior, their gay attire and yunlhfn 
mien presenting a striking contrast to 
the rough warrior-forms around them. 
Tliese were followed by llie family 
bard, an iiidlspetisahle requisite to the 
train of every man who asserted Ids pre¬ 
tensions to ii'igh rank and bearing : he 
was borne in a sort of litter, and ihibiled 
in a siiuiv-wliitc vest,—the enihlem at 
oiiri* of tlic peace and sacicilness of his 
calling. Ill a vciiiele,closely curtained, 
rode a fair dame, wiiosn corineetioii 
witli the baron was not the most legiti¬ 
mate; for he was not wedded to iier, 
althotigh slie was saiil to jiossess as 
nineli of Ids love, or r.itlirr of Ids fieire 
passion, as he was capable of bestowing 
on any woman. lle|iorl spoke of Iicr 
as exquisitely hcantifiil; and it was 
wholly oil her acemint tliat this pil¬ 
grimage was iiiidcrtaken. She was ac- 
eoiiipaided by two liandniaidciis, wliiie 
several iiien-al-arms and menials com- 
ph-ted the cavalcade. 

As the party halted before the tower¬ 
ing walls of the abbey, some trumpeters 
“blew' a blast so loud and shrill,” that 
nil k and mountain rang u^ain with the 
soiiiitl. 'J'hc call w'as instantly obeyed ; 
the gates were thrown open; and tlio 
baron and his n'tinuc, having dis- 
inuuiiled, were tisliered into the re¬ 
fectory, while the lady and her attend¬ 
ants, accompanied h^ tlic bard, were 
euiiductcd into an adjoining apartment, 
and a lay-brother appointed to adiid- 
idster to their wants. Thu strangers 
had fasted so long, that tliey w'crc nut 
very fastidious as to the fare presented 
to tiieni: and it was well for tlie iiionhs 
tliat it was so, for some of tlie viands 
were not over-delicate in quality. In 
truth, so engaged wore these rough pil¬ 
grims in the demolition of their repast, 
that they had nearly finished it before 
tiie baron discovered that the abbot was 
not present on tiie occasion.—“How 
now, ye shavelings ?" he exelainied, as 
he gaxed wrathfully upon the monks— 
“Why conieth not yuiir good abbot to 

f reet us with his weleoine ? The hhtn- 
le fare, which he bath prepan'd for oiir 
use, is not perliaps dainty cnoiigb fur bis 
pious maw*; and be ihiuntless consoli til 
hiinsclf witli a pottle or two of racy 
Canary. Hnt bear our commeadalioii 
to the holy man, and say that /, the 
lord Owain of Oswestry, would crave 
to share Ids jollity. A cup of good 
sack would relish rigiit well after out 
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cveniof ride, iiw," auid he to a monk, 
o~**and bear my errand to yonr supe¬ 
rior.” 

The monk departed with thcmemj^c, 
bnt quiekly returned.—^“Onr pious 
father, ^nod my lord, is at his evening 
nieditutions, and will not, he bids me 
say, be disturbed.”—“What! wHi not 
be disturbed!” exclaimed the impetuoiis 
chieftain, his dark bro%v contracting 
into a wrathful scowl as he spoke.—“ Is 
this the answer that he sends to me?— 
lll-nuinnered fool! Tell him, 1 will 
drag him hither, if he come not willing¬ 
ly—and that ri^^ht speedily. fFiii not 
come! By Saint Ilavid, the friar is ill- 
witted!” 

The monk again left the refectory, 
and presently returned, accompanied 
by the abbot, who walked with a stately 
step toward the seat which the baron 
occupied.—“My lord of Oswestry”— 
he said calmly, but firinly—“ Yon 
have been pleased to mpiire tny attend¬ 
ance upon yoa:‘I had hoped that you 
would have spared me to rny medi¬ 
tations; for I am not a companion 
meet for such merry revelers as those 
whom you bare brought hither. Have 
yon any thing say to me, baron ?” 

The lianghty nobicniaii, when lie sent 
for (lie abbot, expected to see an old 
man, rubicund, and redolent of fat and 
flesh,—the living type of indolent sen¬ 
suality; but when tlie cuininanding 
form of fatlicr Biltyd met his view, be 
started, placed his hand on a small rich¬ 
ly-carved dagger, which he wore in his 
belt, and ciianged countenance. Mu, 
liowever,8oon regained his ivonted proud 
demeanor, and coolly replied, “ 1 want 
nought with thee; but how conies it 
that thou wast not here to welcome us 
with becoming respect to tliis thy mo¬ 
nastery? Sucli rcinissness comports 
not well with thv lowliness and ray 
high bearinjjr. What excuse canst thou 
put forth m thy favor?”—“I am a 
peaceful man, my lord,” replied tlie 
abbut,evidently making a powerful effort 
to quell some stormy feeling,—“ ill- 
versed in forms of worldly courtesy. 
1 had directed some of the lirethren to 
attend^ thee, and to administer to thy 
necessities—-and what more ivould’st 
thou have What more would 1 
have ?”—shouted the baron. “Thy 
obeisance. Sir Priest. Am not 1 tlie 
lord Owun, and art not thou the monk 
Elltyd? Down on thy kneea before 
me, and supplicate my pardon.” 


Bold, and even bmtal as the baron 
was known to be, this intemperate 
sally astonished even bis own vassals, 
accustomed as they were to tlie lawless 
and sanguinary coroiuaiids of their lord. 
'I'he young esquires exchanged looks of 
alarm, and gazed on him in silence, 
wliile the poor monks turned pale and 
trembled. But the demeanor of tlie 
abbot was Ann, resolute, and impres¬ 
sive. His dark eye flashed as the baron 
-spoke, and his whole frame seemed 
dilated to more than its natural dimen¬ 
sions, as bending a look of fury upon 
his turbulent gi.est, lie thundered into 
his ear; “Kneel to tiiee, thou proud 
assassin ? never! Look at tliis mark 
be tore open his vest as he spoke, and 
ninted to a lengthened scar upon ids 
osom, and then in a deeper tone cun- 
tinned, “ knowest thou nut the dastard 
hand, whicli traced this scar upon my 
breast?"—“ Hah!” exclaimed Owain, 
Talbot of Tregaron alive, and here !— 
This is, in sooth, a duiiining miracle. 
Curses on tliis faltering arm! would it 
liail witliered at iny birih! But it is not 
yet too late!” and lie drew Ins dagger, 
and struck at the heart of the defence¬ 
less abbot. The weapon missed its 
aim; and, before the blow cuuhl be re- 
pi‘ated, Klltyd had snatched a sword 
from one ut tlie by-standers, and a 
sharp conflict ensned, which soon be¬ 
came furiously desperate. As tliere 
was neither any lack of hatred between 
the combatants, nor any deficiency of 
valor, boldness, and skill, it is likely 
that the conflict would have ended 
fatally, bad not an unexpected interrup¬ 
tion occurred. 

As the chamber into which the ba- 
nin’s fair companion had been conduct¬ 
ed, was situated at the end of a small 
passage wliicli' led directly to the re¬ 
fectory, tlie high tone of his voice 
alarmed tlie lady, who with a passion, 
which even the savage chnrlUnness of 
her lord could not tame, felt the deepest 
anxiety in all ins concerns. Already 
liad she risen from the rodely matted 
couch on which stie was reclining, for 
the purpose of soothing his fiery spirit; 
for well she knew, that she alone pos¬ 
sessed this influence over his haughty 
and unbending heart. Already luid' 
she entered the passage wheir the clash¬ 
ing of swords and the bustle of the 
fray reachifl her ear, added swiftness to 
her alarm, and. induced her to use ex¬ 
traordinary exertion. She flew like a 
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fair and fleeting vision, and rushing 
into the refectory, stood before the com* 
batants, like some unearthly habitant, 
whose quiet their clamor had disturbed. 
Beautifal, supremely beautiful, was the 
form which stood before them. She 
gazed in pale and motionless agitation 
oil the noble form of the abbot, uttered 
a lend and piercing shriek, and sank on 
the floor, apparently lifeless. 

** Father of Heaven!" exclaimed the 
abbot—“What wickedness is here!— 
"'Klcaiior of Talaeharn with the baron of 
Oswestry under the sacred roof of Cum¬ 
mer Abbey I Oh! villain—villain!— 
could’st thou not let thy victim rest in 
his wretchedness, Ifut thou must come to 
torment him with the costly prize of 
which thou hast deprire'd him ? OUod! 
This is too much to bear unmoved.”— 
Uusbing from tlie apartment, be left the 
astonished company to ruminate at leh 
sure on the strange scenes which they 
had witnessed. 

There were two of that company, who 
could have cleared up the mystery of 
this adventure. One was the haughty 
lord, the other the lovely but unhappv 
Eleanor. The lady, however,^ though 
recovered from her swoon by the timely 
efforts of her maidens, was seemingly 
too exhausted to exert herself; and the 
baron, who liad stood all this time lean¬ 
ing sullenly on his sword, with a wrath¬ 
ful scowl upon his brow, was in no 
humor, even if it had been necessary, 
to communicate hia knowlege of the af¬ 
fair. The increased indisposition of the 
lady, whose malady in the first instance 
had been produced by continued mental 
emotion, provoked his wrath to excess, 
and he gave vent to his choler in a variety 
of emphatic ejaculations. His ill-humor 
was not alla;^’ed, when his chief medical 
attendant informed him that the present 
removal of the lady would be attended 
with the greatest peril; even death itself 
niiglit be the consequence. 

Diawl Mawr. exclaimed the iin- 

S etttous chieftain, we will away 1 why 
id the nieddliiig-quean come near us ? 
Is she grown so timid, that the clashing 
of a sword should scare her!”—Then, 
turning to bis trumpeters, he bade tliem 
sound to horse, and, with an impre¬ 
cation, vowed to ^nit the monastery on 
the instant, determining to leave Eleanor 
to recover us best she might, and, seem¬ 
ingly, not very mindful of tfie issue. 
With a little remonstrance, however, it 
was arranged that the lady should re¬ 


main at the monastery with a suitable 
retinue, until she should regsun suffi. 
cient strength to proceed on her ))il- 
griiiiage, while the baron with the ma¬ 
jority of his train was to continue his 
journey without delay. He now turned 
hia lordly back upon the walls of tlie 
abbey, and rude onward in the moon¬ 
light over the wooded hills of Alerio- 
nethshire. Ilia departure left the terri¬ 
fied monks at leisure to ponder upon 
tlie events of the evening; and having, 
from what had transpired, gathered 
enough to know that their superior was 
more to be pitied than blamed, -one of 
the first things which they did was to 
send a deputation to eiumirc how their 
esteemed ruler felt himself after the late 
outrage. Father Jorwerth, who was 
his clnef assistant, and another old and 
venerable brother, proceeded, therefore, 
to his oratory, and found him in an atti¬ 
tude of deep meditation. The fire 
which bad so recently animated his 
spirit had subsided into a melancholy 
composure; the startling energy of the 
warrior had sunk into the sedate gloom 
of the priest, and the lustre of his dark 
eye WHS clouded by a shade of deep sor¬ 
row. He rose as the brethren ap¬ 
proached, and, stretching out a band to 
each, seated them bcsiiui hiim on the 
rude bench with which the apartment 
was furnished. 

** The brethren”—said Jorwerlh,“ so¬ 
licitous for their abbot’s welfare, have 
sent to know how lie bears his aflliction: 
they seek no explanation of the scene 
which they have witnessed, but are anx¬ 
ious to soothe with their sympathy and 
prayers the troubled soul of their be¬ 
loved superior.”—“ Kind old man,”— 
replied the abbot, *' 1 liave much need 
of their prayers, for sorrow and shame 
press heavily upon me. I'would boir 
my afflictions like a man, and like a 
servant of HIM, by whom all things 
are done; but the sudden meeting with 
that wicked man discomposed me and 
made me sinful. 1 have wielded a 
sword in the house of Hod, and attempt-' 
ed to take away the life of a man, whose 
crimes, manifold and horrible as they 
are, /, at least, ought to have forgiven.” 
—“Takecomfort,holy father,” rejoined 
tlie monk. “The master whom wc serve 
u not only just but merciful, and will 
not require too much at the bands of 
those who serve him diligently. He 
will pardon where there is true repent¬ 
ance ; and a good and fiutbftil servant. 
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■ucli as thou art, will always find favor 
ill his 8i{(ht. Despond not, but trust in 
tlMfLiiru.” 

The ahliot paused a*while, and then 
said, ** Tlioii iiast spoken wpII, iny bru« 
thrr; Uud is just and merciful, and we 
will prav for his ^rare and forgiveness. 
Say to the brethren that 1 will be with 
them quickly to assist in the perform- 
aiiGc of vespers; that I earnestly sup¬ 
plicate their private prayers, and am 
much beholden to them for their sym¬ 
pathy.” lie again pressed the liands of 
the two liionks, and then said, in a tre- 
niuluiis voice," How fares it with the 
lady? hath she recovered from her 
swoon?”—"Site hath, father, but re¬ 
mains much weakened by the shock.”— 
Jorwerth and his friend then retired. 

The vespers ivere performed on that 
eventful evening nearly in the usual 
manner. A close observer might per¬ 
haps have discovered a slight shade of 
mcliincholv in the demeanor of the 
brethren, but the abbot was as calm and 
as impressive as ever. In the prayer, 
indeed, which, in thu Catholic ritual, 
implores tile, pardon of our i .leniios, a 
slight quivering of the lip shewed that 
the recollection of what had passed was, 
even at that solemn moment, present in 
bis mind; but he quickly regained iiis 
wonted coiniiusiire. Instead of retir¬ 
ing to his dormitory, he now n‘tnrned 
to Ills oratory without thinking of sleep. 
All was silent within the monastery, 
and nothing disturbed the stillness 
without, except the. doleful hooting of 
the owl, or the sin ill rry of the night- 
liawk, as it swooped down npoii its de¬ 
fenceless prey iii the neighbouring 
woods, llo was neither reading nor 
praying; but, with a fixed and mois^ 
ened eye, he was gazing upon vacancy, 
with many a busy thought in his brain, 
and many a scene of former happiness 
before him. The moon was shining 
softly through the beautiful gothic 
wiiufow of tile oratory, and his imagi¬ 
nation had carried him back to his 
younger days, when the world was as a 
sammer-bela before him,'—when all was 
joy and merriment, and when his lieart 
was as liglit and as jocund as that of 
all yonthfiil and aspiring lovers. He 
thought 

or that bright time 

Of life, when love and Joy are yoiingeet, * 

And our {lanvionp. fn their vernal prime. 

Are stainlcM as the veins of blue. 

That wander a maiden's foiehcsd through. 


And be tliougbt, too, of one, whose 
beautv was to him as a spell, which 
bound him with an indissoluble and 
blissful chain. He saw her, as lie 
was wont to beliold her, radiant in 

i routh and loveliness, gladdening with 
ivr presence the retired dwelling of her 
father, and stirring up many a yonthful 
heart to deeds of diivalry; and Iio pic¬ 
tured the same serapitic being in his 
own castles and domains, presiding as 
the envied mistress of las wealth, and 
as the happy wife of his bosom. This ** 
might have been \ and, as he thought 
of it, (and shall we blame him fur 
thinking of it?) a tear came into his 
eye, and, witli one thick sub of agony, 
he bowed down his burning forehead 
on his hand, and groaned aloud in deep 
affliction. 

This may appear unseemly conduct 
in the reverend father; but who can 
control the busy tumults of the heart, 
or curb the fiery wurkingsof the spirit? 
Ills lung secinsioh had not effectually 
calmed or quenched eiilier; and now, 
after an interval of several years, he 
found that his heart could throb as 
strongly to worldly matters, as when 
he was a gay young knight in the 
court of his sovereign. Nor did he 
strive to quell tlie tumult whicli agi¬ 
tated him so powerfully. There was to 
him, in all that deep emotion, a sense of 
pleasure, whicli is onl}- known to those 
who have keenly felt the pangs of sor¬ 
row, and who, after a long period of 
niourniiiff and of misery, find their feel¬ 
ings saudcnl^ awakened by a cusual 
collision of circumstances, which bring 
to their recollection the scenes of hap¬ 
pier years. Thus was it with the abbot 
of Cummer, and long did he continue 
thus *' banqueting on grief.” Midnight 
had already passed, and still was lie 
absorbed in tlie intensity of his feelings; 
and he •might have continued to he so 
until tile morning, had he not been tlis- 
turbed by a slight noise in the passage 
leading to the oratory. It was a rust¬ 
ling noise, as of a woman’s raiment; 
and, before he could rlso to seek the 
cause, the door of bis apartment was 
opened, and a female form of exquisite 
beauty, and of almost nnearthly deli¬ 
cacy, stood before him. This unex¬ 
pected sight, notwithstanding his un- 
qucstionedjconrage, bUnclied nis cheeks, 
and checked the current of his blood, 
but it was only for a moment; he re¬ 
covered sufficient resolution to speak. 
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and exclaimed, “Merciful Fatlicr! who 
and what art thon? Speak, and say 
whether thou art, in truth, Eleanor Me¬ 
redith, or the wauderinjf spirit of that 
unhappy woman 

Eleanor (for it was that lady herself) 
during this address had remained silent 
and motionless, unwilling to advance, as 
if she feared an unwelcome reception 
from the object of her visit. It had re¬ 
quired no trifling exertion both of mind 
and body to enable her to eflect even 
what she*had done; and it seemed, now 
that she had so far succeeded, as if all 
lier strength and fortitude bad forsaken 
her; for she fell at the feet of the ab¬ 
bot, and in a tone of piercing misery 
cried out, “ Ob! Talbot, Talbot! do 
not cast me from you! spare an unhappy 
woman in nienw, spare her—and pardon 
the daughter of your oldest yhearf.’’— 
Then, hiding her face in her hands, she 

t pive vent to her feelings in a flow of 
litter bnt salutary tears. 

He must be something more or less 
than man who ran ilisregard the suppli- 
eations of beauty in distress, or who can 
receive with apathy the passionate appeal 
of a lovely wouiaii. Talbot of 'J'reguron 
was nut snch a man ; and, as he gazed 
upon his prostrate visitant, it is hard to 
say which was the more alfected of the 
two. Having at length subdueil his 
emotion, he said, “Kneel not to me, 
Eleanor, jt/y pardon has been granted 
long ago: would that it could have ren¬ 
dered thee happy and sinless as thou 
once wast! liise, lady, rise! this is not 
a becoming posture for the fair friend of 
the great baron of Oswestry. But why 
do you still tarry at the monastery ? Your 
lord has long since left the abbey, and 1 
lioped to have been spared a meeting 
like this; for i thought that he wonlu 
not have left his love behind him.” 

Eleanor had risen from the ground, 
and with an effort liad quelled her emo¬ 
tion. She replied calmly, ** Well may 
you taunt me, Talbot; I deserve it all, 
and will endure it. 1 have deeply 
wronged you, yet notwilfnlly. 1 should 
not iiOw lie here,' had nut the liarun's 
learned leech forbidden my departure.— 
Our sudden meeting in the refectory was 
more than I could bear—^for 1 bad long 
thouglit that you were dead; and, 
although I saw you, after so long a time, 
worn down with sorrow and strangely 
changed in feature, the brilliant sparkle 
of youMeye, altlunigh it flashed from 
nnuer a friar’s cowl, instantly revealed 


the fiery spirit of Talbot of Tregaron.” 
—“ Dead, Eleanor!” echoed the abbot! 
** Did you think' me dead—and did you 
reflect on the cause ? Oh I woman, wo¬ 
man! could’st thou but feel a thousandth 
art of tlie misery that 1 have endured, 
siionld pity tliec, even more tlian 1 do 
now. Dead I have been, indeed, to all 
the world, and didst not thon kill me? 
Eat leave me, Eleanor—leave me. I 
cannot—^iniist fiot commune with thee 
now. Is this a fit time for a conference 
between a priest and so fair a lady ?— 
■“ Hear me, Talbot—hear me ere wo 
part forever! Drant me tliis boon, anil I 
will part contented.”—-** What sayest 
thou then ? Speak on, and / will hear 
thee.” 

Eleanor of Talacharn sank down nii 
the seat bcsirle the abbot, and, placinje 
her white and attenuated hand upon h^ 
arm, prepared to commence her narra¬ 
tive, while he gazed npuii her with an 
interest whicli could only have lieeii in¬ 
spired by an intensity of foeliiig; fur 
tlic fair ercatiiro, whose dewy, iiiclan- 
cboly eye was fixed imploringly on his, 
whose fragile and waited torin gave 
strong tokens of lier sorrows and her 
suflerings, and whose white bosom 
panted under the influence of feelings 
still unsubdued, had been to him an 
object of tiic purest, warmest, and most 
devoted love, tliat man can feel for wo¬ 
man ; iiiiil conld he look upon her now 
nmnoved? could he, in that still and 
dismal hour, when nature was reposing 
in the deep silence of night, spurn from 
him tile frail being, who had wept at his 
feet, and implored his pardon ? Oh, no! 
Sinful as the lovely suppliant had 
been, faithless and cruel as had been 
her conduct toward him, he could not 
cast lier from liiin, nor could lie regard 
with apathy the fading beauty ot his 
once auurcu mistress. 

** My tale shall he brief,Talbot,” (she 
'began), “ fur I delight not to dwell upon 
my sorrows; nor wilt thou, wronged 
though thou liastbeen by me, be pleased 
to hear of the wretchedness that I have , 
endured. When you first quitted your 
ancestral domain for the grandeur and 
bustle of the court, you left me, an in¬ 
nocent and happy iiiaiuen, roaming gaily 
among the bowers of 'J'alucharn and 
Tregaron. That you loved me 1 knew; 
and 1 thought that / conld return that 
love in all its warmth and purity, lii 
this delusion we parted; and the kiss 
which yon impressed upon my blushing 
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cheek, ere you mounted yuur impatient 
war>steed, was to me a sufficient proof 
of the sincerity of your passion. In 
your absence, 1 thought of yon as of my 
intended husband; and, when the re¬ 
port of your brave and gallant bearing 
reached our secluded valley, iiiy heart 
beat with joy at tlie intelligence. The 
consciousuesis of iny own humble state, 
coiiiparcd with your lofty and lordly 
lineage, no longer occupied my thoughts; 
fur llinew that love had chased away 
from your breast all feelings of supe¬ 
riority over the mountain maid of Ta- 
laciiarn. Still, I have since known, that 
1 could not have felt for you that deep 
and fervent passion, which is the joy as 
well as the destruction of women. 

*' Three months had not elapsed from 
the day of your departure, when an event 
occurred which led to a great cliangc in 
the current of my feelings toward you. 
While we were preparing for rest one 
evening, a wounded man was brought to 
our liimitation by some peasants, who 
had found him at the foot of a nick in 
the defile leading to the valley, senseless 
and apparent^ lifeless, tie had met 
some of the English defenders of the 
marches, and, overpowered by numbers, 
bad been vanquished. Uy his side was 
found a broken sword; and the disorder 
and mutilation of Ids aniionr showed 
that he had oifered no trifling degree of 
resis'lance. This wounded man was the 
baron of Oswestry. Start not, Talbot! 
You must bear me patiently. 1 have that 
to tell, winch sliall send tlie blood to 
your brow, and cause your heart to beat, 
—ave, aud your brain to throb, even to 
madness. Listen to me, I desire. 

** I will not pain you by minutely re¬ 
lating each trifling incident which fol¬ 
lowed the baron’s introduction at Ta- 
iacharn. Suffice it to sa^, that I loved 
him—aye, loved him with that passi¬ 
onate tervor of which my nature was 
capable, but which 1 could not bestow' 
upon you. His proud and daring spirit 
won my love, and made me feel, mat he 
alone was calculated to receive, from me, 
the devoted attachment of undoubting 
and nnchaageable affection. 

** And you forgot your faith to me, 
tlien, so uuickly as to yield at once to 
this prouu baron!” said the abbot, in a 
tone of asperity. 

** Not so, Talbot. Although I loved 
him even as woman most loves man, I 
did net forget my fiiitli to yon; and, 
even when be spoke to me of that which 


my ears loved best to hear, I toid him 
that I was betrothed to another. Well 
—the baron recovered, and quitted Ta- 
laeharn, promising to return soon, in a 
style ana grandeur befitting liis rank 
and power. He did so return, but not 
before 1 received iiitclligenre of your 
sudden dismissal from court, upon a 
ciiarge too disgraceful to allow your 
restoration to the royal favor."—” Afy 
dismissal from court!" echoed theal)- 
hot. “ What traitor framed that false¬ 
hood ?—no crime has ever sullied tiiis^ 
heart ivith dishonor—unless, in truth, it" 
be a crime to love as I have loved. But 
procrad, lady; 1 am prepared now for 
the worst."-—” Circumstances, 1 must 
confess, Talbot, went far to corroborate 
this strange report. Yog did leave tlie 
court, and we could gain no tidings of 
yon. Afy father, who loved you as his 
son, spared no exertion to discover your 
retreat, but in vain; and, as mouth after 
month passed wltlioat your appearance, 

I considered myself released from my 
engagement to you, and gave full scope 
to my love for the baron.”—" What!— 
when he was already tlie possessor of 
one young bride?"—“ Aye—it mattered 
not to me then. I knew tliis, and I 
knew risu that he treated this bride nn- 
kindiy; hut 1 was desperate in my 
love, *aiid so I left my father’s peuMfui 
dwelling, in the hope of reigning as the 
uncontrolled mistress of the liiiron's ivide 
domain. 1 returned witli Iiim to his 
castle at Oswestry; his openly aekiiow- 
leged teman—” 

xhe abbot bid his face with his hands, 
and groaned alond in the anguish of his 
spirit, as ho listened to this recital from 
the lips of one whom he liad worshipped 
in licr parity. Without uplifting his 
face, he motioned Eleanor to proceed, 
wbicli she did as follows:— 

** I soon suffered for my crime. Tlie 
hanglity bearing of the naron, wliicli, 
wiiile he was yet a wooer, was gratify¬ 
ing to my pride, assumed a aiffereiit 
aspect wiicn be liad attained his object; 
and it was not long before /, also, be¬ 
came the victim of that tyrannical and 
savage spirit which no earthly power can 
tame. Yet, at times, he snhmitted to 
my influence to an extent tliat proved he 
must have had some love for me; and 
even now, be was on the way with me 
to Et. Winifred’s well, to witness what 
salatary effects its waters might produce 
on my infferingand wastetl iraase. But, 
for me, there w now no core. Sorrow 
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hna bovFfd me down ku low, that nothiiifr 
can a^in uplift me. My once proud 
and sensitive spirit is brof<«n by disap¬ 
pointment, and my u-armest feelings are 
irritated and outraged by harshness and 
nnkindness. I h.ivi\ in sooth, no wish 
to live; and I shall now die more con¬ 
tented since 1 have seen yon, Talbot, 
and obtained your forgiveness.” 

Klleaiiornow sank doivn exhausted, 
and must have fallen to the ground, had 
not her first Inver supported Tier.—” Un¬ 
happy woman!” he exclaimed; *' Would 
it not be better for yon to leave this 
wicked man, and seek the only conso¬ 
lation wliiiBli you now ran find, under 
the sacred roof of some holy house? 
The good iiiid pious abbess of’St. Mary 
of the Mount, at Uliester, would receive 
vou willingly, and I—** 

‘ ” There is no need of it, Talbot”— 
said Eleanor mildly—“ I Iiave not iinny 
minutes more to live. For iiiaiiy days 
1 carried in iny bosom a poisonous 
draught, prepared with much skill by a 
learned man, well known to me. Tliis 
1 have taken, and even now does it 
begin to work upon my brain. Tlniik 
you that my proud and loving spirit 
could bear thu shock numaddeiied ? No, 
no! There wanted but this to free me 
from a world, ivhereiii 1 have suffered 
BO deeply, and—hut I grow faint, and 
my eyes are dim. Give me your hand, 
Talbot:—there—press it on my Iinriiing 
brow—ha! ’tis hotter than ujy owii 
bniin—press harder—’twill be soon over 
now—laiewcl], farewell!” and flic ab¬ 
bot held in bis arms the lifeless form 
of tlie once empassioned and beautiful 
Eleanor. Fora while be gaxed in stupor 
upon lier pale corpse. The adventure 
seemed like some strange and troubled 
dream; and yet he clasped a tangible 
reality in his trembling arms. He had 
heard the sweet tunes o& a voice, than 
which no music was more melodious, 
and be had felt but a short moment 
before the hot and gasping breath of his 
once-loved Eleanor on tiis own throbbing 
temples. No! it-was not a dream; the 
hapless fair one bad expired. 

With an eflbrt, which few could I»ve 
exercised, he bore the deaUady to the 
chamber which she and-^n maidens 
had occupied. A silence like that of 
the grave prevailed in the monastery, 
and his noiseless step disturbed not 
that deadly uuiet, as tie glided along 
the gloomy cloisters. When he leach- 
e<l tlie chamber, he found the maidens 
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sleeping boiiiiilly, and placed his bur¬ 
then on the couch from which she l«ad 
arisen t» seek that strange and fearful 
inteiiiew with him. He giixcd once 
more tijion her reuiains, separated one 
of the lung black tresses from her hair, 

{ )at it near his husuin, and returned to 
lis oralorv. 

• * • * « 

The tn aclierons iinprisoiimeiit of 
Griffith ah Uynan, prince of U'ales, in 
the castle of (.'hester, near the close of 
the eleventh century, siibiccted the 
'Welsh to a series of calamities, which 
terminated in the must severe and op- 

E ressive slavery. The* ineiirsions of 
Ingli Unpiis, tlie brave hut leriirions 
carl of Chester, cast the natives of 
Nortli-Wales into ignominious bondage, 
and rendered the whole line of tin* 
Welsh border tribntary to the power of 
England; so that there was, indeed, 
peace, but it w.is the dcgnuliiig peace 
of slavery. Those chieft.iiiiH wiio had 
fought iiiuler tlie standard of their 
prince, and who retaineil their loyalty 
uiitarnislicd, retired in gloomy 'discon¬ 
tent to their castles, there to await, with 
impatient anxiety, the disenthralment 
of their inonarcii, and the return of 
glory to their country. 

Hut there were others of the Welsh 
nobility, who, now tiiat niisforlime had 
fallen upon their country, draetlili tier 
cause, and even added to her miseries 
W uniting tlicir exertions with the 
English to keep her still in subjection. 
Among the most powerful and most 
notorious of these traitors, was the 
baron of Ostvestry, who bad joined 
Hugh Lupus, wilfi a force amounting 
to nearly live hundred men. The simr 
litiidc of the dispositions of these two 
nobles led them into a friendship, which 
was now firmly established. 

That period, however, at length ar¬ 
rived, to which thi! Welsh looked for¬ 
ward with so much anxiety; and 
prince Griffith, escaping from'bis du¬ 
rance at Chester, reaped Wales in 
safety, wliere, at the head of six thon- 
sand men, all burning for freedom and 
revenge, he waged open war against the 
English of tlie Durders. As yet no im¬ 
portant battle had been fought; but, 
assembling all his forces, he resolved to 
hazard an cn^gemcnt'with the enemy; 
ami the contending parties met on a 
large moorland plain near Oswestry. 
The English, at first, fought carelessly, 
as if confident of snceess; but the on- 
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slirinkirijf val')r of the Welsh soon 
ruiisuil the former to greater exertions. 
Aii(ong the thickest ranks of thi coni' 
batants tvcrc always to bo distinguished 
the blood>rcd plume of the baron of 
Oswestry and the gigantic form of 
Hugh Lupns. Led by tlicsn tierce war¬ 
riors, the Knglish at length begun per¬ 
ceptibly to giun ground; and a report 
ran throngli' the Welsh ranks, that (irif- 
fith had been wooiidcd. Tlii'i rumor 
relaxed the efforts of Ids people, who 
began to f|a:iil under the valor of the 
English. The prince had, in truth, 
been wounded, and, from the summit of 
a hillock, he watched with eager eye 
the fortune of the fight. His galiant 
heart bounded witii delight as lie wit¬ 
nessed the heroism of hisTiravc country¬ 
men ; and it sank within him, when he 
saw them give way before tlie enemy. 
He had conceived 'the worst apprehen¬ 
sions of the resnlt; fur the Englisli 
moved onward in a tremendous and 
compact phalanx, when a cloud of dust 
rose high into tlie air at some distance 
to the south of the plain. Onward it 
came, and the prince’s eye, sharpe.icd 
by intense anxiety, sjHicdi]^ espied a 
troop of armed horsemen, led on at a 
gallop by a knight, whose gallant mien 
was conspicuons even at that distant 
spot. Who were these men, or whence 
they' Came, he could not loll. Tlicir 
leauer bore no cognisanee, except a 
snow-white plume and a tress of raven 
hair. His siiiehl, and tliose of his fol¬ 
lowers, were distinguished on!^ hy a 
cross, and the housings of Iiia steed 
were plain almost to uicanness. Still 
he was no novice In the art of war; fur 
he seemed to espy at a glance the best 
IHihit of attack, and the prince saw, 
with exultation, tliat lie w'as preparing 
to cliargc the Hank of the English wit^ 
a force as irresistible as it was unex¬ 
pected. lie even distinguished the war- 
cry of the band, ami “ A Talbot 1 St. 
Havid and tlic Talbot!” reached bis 
ear, even above all the din and clamor of 
die field. 

The fortune of tlie battle became 
speedily cliangcd, and the English now* 
gave way. The white plume of the 
nameless knight, with the tress of raven 
hair, waved Hke a beacon amidst the 
swordc and spears of the combatants, 
and there were now three warriors, con¬ 
spicuous amidst the fray. Presently 
the unknown ally urged on his steed 
toward the spot where the lord of Os- 
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wostry was exerting all his strength 
and vahir in the work of sluugliicr.— 
Tiiobc who were near him iiuuJc way 
before the ru&istless charge, of tlic gal¬ 
lant kiiigbl, who slioiiteJ, us he sped 
along, “Tnrii thee, proud Ixironct! A 
Talbot calls tiice! False traitor, stand!” 
The baron reined in his impatient and 
foaming charger, and prepared fur a 
combat withtTiis bold challenger; and 
tlicy eiicuuiitcred each other witli fright¬ 
ful energy. For a time tiie iiiaslery 
seemed doubtful; for both were iin- 
questionably bra\u ami surpassingly 
powerful. 'J'hose who had been en¬ 
gaged in the conflict on fliiMniiiiediate 
spo't where these two champions were 
contending, pausotl in admlratiuii of 
their prowess: ami caeh party te.stificd 
its exultation hy a shout, as one or the 
other performed a feat of more than or¬ 
dinary valor. At length a furious 
stroke from the knight unhorsed the 
baron, ivho, with nmliniiniiihutl ardor, 
boldly continued the contest on foul.— 
Tlie Kniglit inslantly diMiioniih'tl, ami 
the contiict liec.ime 'more perilous than 
be£bre. The bhiod began to ooze iiiider 
the scales of their aruiuur, and even to 
W(‘t tlie ground on which tlu'y trod ; 
still were their energies unflagging, and 
their desire of the mastery, itnciieukcd. 
Impatient and irritable, the b.n'oii col- 
lerted all his strength, and, witit his 
elevateil hntlic-axe, hoped to ernsli liis 
antagonist atone lilow. The ponderous 
weapon descended u’itii a force tli.it 
would almost have felhsl an oak; bnt 
it was received on tho knigiit’s shiehl, 
which itsplintered into a thonsand frag- 
mciiLs. TJie baron, liy the impetus witli 
wliich he had dealt this blow, fell head- 
loug to the ground, uiid in an instant 
was the knight’s foot placed upon his 
neck. “ False traitor—^yield tlice!” 
ivas his cry, a^e brandished his weapon 
over the person of the prostrate warrior. 
“ Yield tliee! A Talbot now has his 
foot upon thy throat—behold!”—He 
threw up his vizor, and displiiycd the 
features of Talbot of .'IVcgaron! 

A gasp of furious hatred, accom¬ 
panied by a futile attempt to free him¬ 
self from^te power of the conqueror, 
was the i^lKeign of recognition which 
the vanquished lord could evince; for 
scarcely had Talbot discovered him¬ 
self, when the baron’s head was severed, 
from hie body, and his proud spirit ef¬ 
fectually subdued by one whom lie had 
deeply injured. 
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In tlic moan tinio, t)i« battle had been 
raf^in^ with undintinished fury; bat 
the timely arrival uf Talbot and hiaband 
bad turned ita title in favor of the Welsh. 
Un^h Lapiis precipitately tied with as 
many of his men as were able to escape 
the vrnconiiro of their enraged enemy; 
iind the Urituns obtained so complete a 
victory, that shortly afterwards Uriffith 
was seated on the tlirone of North Wales, 
to the great joy and eventaal benefit of 
liis countrymen. 

This victory was not purchased with¬ 
out the loss of many a brave and valued 
soldier, and Talbot unfortunately was 
one of thd^ctiiiis. Having vunqiilshed 
the baron, he found that the contest had 
been mortal also to himself. Faint with 
fatigue and the loss of blood, he re¬ 
quested to be carried into the presence 
of the prince, who, surrounded by his 
exulting friends, was still resting on tlie 
inonnt to which he hai) been conveyed. 
—They bore him, thciefore, on ilieir 
shields,—a fit support for so gallant a 
spirit—into the royal prescncc'i and a 
gleam of joy passed over his dying 
countenance, as lie gasecd upon his royal 
iiiaster. He had not tlie to s|H*ak, 
for life was elihing fast; hnt, with a 
dying efiurt, he raised himself from his 
reciiiubent posture, pressed tiic tress of 
Eleanor's raven-hair to his bosom, and, 
throwing hiiiiseif with convulsive energy 
at the feet of his soven'igii, breathed out 
his noble spirit in that eombiiied art of 
loyalty and love. 

Tin: MAHUiuo actress; 

Jiom thv last Fricudshi/ils Offcrinif. 

Women have tlieir stars, like men, 
and the star.of Matilda Myrtle was 
whatever star presides over theatros.— 
She was horn in a country town, vi¬ 
sited four times a year by one of the 
most fomiidahle companies that ever 
caricatured Sheridan or Shakspeare. 
At twelve, she played Juliet at school, 
with prodigious applause. At fifteen, 
she grew a genius, and studied, alter¬ 
nately, the sampler and the School for 
Scandal. At seventeeiM^hc became 
romantic, and pined foi||^ory. At 
eighteen, she was on the stage! 

The early career of all actresses is 
much the same; dress, admiration, 
head-aches, exhausted eyes, and eternal 
farces, are the chief carts and pleasures 
of their souls iiiid hodies. Some are 


unlucky; and, after a campaign, in 
which the world discovers that they 
have mistaken their profession, are sent 
to acijnire the graces in the circuit of 
the country barns. But Alalilda was 
among the fortunate; she hod taste, and 
sang with touching sn-eetness; she had 
talent, and playea with easy vivacity; 
her figure, if dot bewitching, was femi¬ 
nine, and Iter face, if not fatal, was ex- 

t iressive. All that was graccfol in the 
ovrs and sorrows of the urania was her 
peculiar province; the sighs and smiles 
of youthful passion could be picturwi . 
by no other skill; the anguish of the 
rejected child, the love of tiie innocent 
wife, the fond phrensy, and the tender 
despair, were tier's without a rival.— 
Wimlth flowed in npon her, and lovers 
came in merciless profusion. 

'J'here li a vast deal of the tendei' 
passion |)erpctna1Iy.wMidering throngb 
the world; but routs and drawing¬ 
rooms, with all their inoruiiig practices 
and midnight quadrilles, and even with 
the masquerade and waits, arc the fri¬ 
gid zone to the temperature of the 
grt'en-rtxiiu. A perpetual lire of bU~ 
Ictg-doux pours in upon the idol; and, 
if conflagration could he kindled 
within her bosom by euihosscd papei 
and perfnincd wax, a handsome actress 
would be burned to tlie ground iti the 
first week of the season. 

At length, one lover came—fashion¬ 
able, fond, and devoted beyond all the 
language of devotedness. Matilda still 
spnrneu the cliain; but who can for 
ever resist time, impurtnnity, and a 
liaiidsmiie man of fi\'e-and-tiveiity, who 
swears tlial be will drown himself?— 
8iie yet resisted lung, and, with the 
dexterity of woman, detected all the 
little arts by^which the lover Bon|;ht to 
have an opjKirtunity of flinging himself 
at her fairy feet in tliu presence of the 
wondering U’orld. She detected him 
behind her coach, in partnership with 
her footman, and dismissi'd them both 
without a character. She saw him 
through tlie beard of a rabbi, who per-' 
scented her ivilh the cheapest shawls 
and attar earth. >Sbe declined injuring 
the revenue by dealing in Brussels 
lace, which the most elegant of smug¬ 
glers elTered her at fifty cent, under 
prime cost. Slie lost the patronage of 
a match-making peeress in her own 
right, by refusinjr to shine at a blue- 
slocking partv, in wliieh the faiiliful 
and ili-u.scd Sir Charles was to display 
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in tlip deepest azure. She aflTroated a 
veteran baroness, by refusing to take a 
scat in her box, to receive a lectnre on 
the subject; and during a week before 
her lienefit, nrhen Pliitnsiiiinscif marches 
with bis hands in iioth Ids pockets, to 
have (he honor of paying at once for 
Ids box and the siglit of tlie fair object 
of popular afluration, siie shut herself 
up Irom human eyes. 

But, if lior persecution in private was 
severe, it was intolerable in public.— 
From the moment when, blooming 
• from the hands of the tirewoman, and 
exhilarated by a full view of. her at< 
tnirtiuiis in tlie pier-glass of tlie green¬ 
room (a glass which, if gazing could 
wear it out, would not last a year in 
any theatre in Kugland), she tripod 
iipiin the stage, to the moment when, 
loaded with applause, she ivithdrew, 
and, as the curtain fell, bore all hearts 
witii her, one' eternal opera-glass was 
pointed toward the scene: she saw this 
optic ordnance, with its crystal muzzle 
leveled point-blank upon her figure; 
now covering her countenance, now 
sending its full discharge into iicr fair 
and agitated bosom, now leisurely 
ranging over her form, to revert with 
exiiaiistless attack to a face hliishing 
through all the rottgc that was to blu.s1i 
through the five end less acts of a mo¬ 
dern comedy. 

What was to be dune ? To repel the 
assailant wiis impossible, except hy or¬ 
dering his assassination; to love him 
might be diilicult; but to marry him 
was easy. She made up her mind; and 
tiieii, as is the way of women, applied 
for advice. Hex confidante aiiil jprivy- 
euunscllnr was a pretty actress in her 
own style*, her freijncnt double, ivhen 
she was heller engageti thitn in theatres, 
and seised with a sudden and violent 
indisposition—to make her appearance. 

_ “ ’i'liere,” said Alatildn, pointing to a 
pile of manuscripts, "tliere is ony task 
fur a W4‘i>k to conic; wlio could endure 
such drudgery?”—*‘Horrible!” said 
Soplinnisba.—” Tliosc managers are ab- 
sulniely barbarous,” said Aiatilda.— 
*M:an they imagine that minds, memo¬ 
ries, or spirits, can hold out under this 
eternal study?”—“Perfectly .impossi¬ 
ble," said Suphonisba.-—" 1 would ra¬ 
ther quit the stage, or London, or the 
world, than lie at the mercy of those 
task-masters. Better be milking cows, 
or making cheese, or teaching brats in 
a Tillage-Bchoo], or nursing an old hus¬ 


band, or doing any of the hundred 
miseries of women, than wasting life, 
health, talents, and temper, on the 
stage,” declaimed Matiliia.—“(Jnde- 
iiianiy true—wliat 1 liavu thought a 
hundred times a day, but never could 
express as you can, my dear friend,” 
said Sophuirishii, ciiarmed with the 
chance of getting rid of her.—“ Yes, 
iny dear Sopliy, by quitting the stage, 
I shoo Id escape a sea of troubles. What 
woman on eartli could endure wading 
through the infinite mass of stupidity 
that lies upon that table ? And then to 
stand before the public, the ridicnlous 
fi|;ure, that every ridiculous writer iinar 
guics to be charming; to bear the blame 
of ail—^tlic worn-oii't jests, the dull dia¬ 
logue, the nnnataral character that 
every dramatic dunce conceives to be 
wit, eloquence, and nature! Even to 
disgraec my figure,-such as it is, by the 
burlesque dress, And liorrid materials, 
tliat would make even beauty hideous; 
and do all this—not once, but every 
night in every year, of a miserahle, 
toilsome, tliiinklcss e.Kistencc!”—“ You 
speak like a liiindrcd oracles,” said 8o- 
phonisba. “ It is absolutely scandal¬ 
ous, that talent and beauty like yours 
should be condemned to our unhappy 
profession, chained like a gailey-slave 
to the oar!"—“(Ir like a ivretcn con¬ 
demned to the mines, working fur the 
profit of others, of tyrants, till Tic dies!” 
exclaimed Alatiida.—" Or like a recruit 
in a marching regiment, beguiled, in a 
munier.t of inexperieiire, into his dread¬ 
ful trade; and, from tliat lionr, not dar¬ 
ing to call his soul his own, till hard¬ 
ships break up his constitution for the 
hospital, or the field consigns liiin to 
the grave 1” still more loudly exciiumed 
her friend.—“Then, dear Supliy, the 
morning rehearsal; the march tiirongh 
hail, rain, and snow, to shiver on a 
stage, dreary as a dungeon, with no 
more light than serves to show the 
faces of tho condemned driuiges to each 
other.”—“Then tlie evening perform¬ 
ance, whether out of spirits or In; the 
frightful necessity of looking delighted 
wiien you are miserable, and of siiiiling 
and Binjging,r>tvhen you would give the 
world leaVe to yawn and mi to bed,” 
said her friend, with a face or despair.'— 
“Then the misery of fulure; the 
chance of being hissed by some drunk¬ 
en wretch, privileged by the halfipriee 
of the slulltng galTery; the certainty of 
being attackea Ey fhe horrid criticisnu 
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of the public prints. Untreated every 
day in the week, and twice worse on a 
Sunday.”—** Yes; to be the habitual 
of the newspapers, when there 
IS no parliamentary nonsense or suburb 
sqiiiihnle to fill their coluihns; when 
ministers arc i^one to sleep, and the 
Uld-llailey hangs no more.”—melan¬ 
choly fate! Then the chance of illness, 
that may, in an hour, destroy the fea¬ 
tures of the beauty, or leave the singer 
without a note; and the certainty, that 
every year of a profession, which, like 
ours, wears out life, mil be leaving 
room for horrid comparisons, even mtn 
ourselves,” murmured Matilda, casting 
ail involuntary glance at the mirror.— 
“Then the being excluded from all 
soiicty, by the perpetual labor of the 
stage; or being asked to the party of 
some supercilious woman of fashion, to 
be a lioness. Let me die first!” mnr- 
mnred Sophoiiisba.—‘*Yes; to be shown 
like the laughing hywnai^for the mere 
oddity of the creature; or*pcrciicd like 
a parrot, or a kangaroo upon its hind 
legs, for the tricks and teasing of all 
tlie grown children of the f exclusive 
world.' It is what I have endured with 
iny soul wringing, hut never tstV/ endure 
again!” excliiinied the a|[onised Ma¬ 
tilda.—** Tlien to return with an aching 
head at two in the morning, and find a 
peremptory note from the theatre, with 
a packet of staff that you imist force 
into that aching head before rehearsal 
on that very day ; or, after having worn 
my I yes red, and labored myself into a 
mortal fatigue, to find that all goes for 
iiotliing; tliat the thing yon have to ap¬ 
pear ill, is hissed from the first scene, 
and sent to.the dogs—-author, actress, 
and all—^liy a discnniinating audience, 
of whom one half arc half-seas over!” 

Matilda's friend, taking advantage of 
her seeming disinclination to a conti¬ 
nuance of theatrical pursuits, advised 
her to marry. She took the hint, be¬ 
came the wife of a baronet, and passed 
with him through all the Diodes of 
fashiouable life, (//ere tee abridge the 
itorjft that the reader may haeten to 
the result.') 

An unexpected incident checked her 
career of dissipation. Finding that So~ 
phonisba had raised herself to fanfe as 
an actress, she exclaimed, in a fit of 
professional jealousy, '* What all abomi¬ 
nable creature! I now see what was the 
purpose of her' conning advice! insi¬ 
dious wretch—I was in her way, and she 


was determined to remove me.” She 
burst into a flood of tears. Her friend 
Eugenia attempted to soothe her^—all 
was in vain. Her carriage was ordered; 
she Arrived at the theatre as the curtain 
rose. She saw her wily friend looking 
pretty enough-to make any woman mw 
scrable. She heard the applause reit&> 
rated; the clever actress played better 
and better, until Matilda could endure 
the sight no longer, and flew out of the 
house. She flung herself on Eugenia's 
neck, and owned that, with ml tlie 
means of happiness, she was the most 
unhappy being alive. Her habits, she 
said, liM been broken up, the natural 
pursuit of her mind was taken from her, 
the current of her original delight was 
turned off, and fashionable Ilk*, opu¬ 
lence and enjoyment, -could not rc-fill 
the deserted course: no actress could 
ever dream of happiness, but in adhering 
to the profession of her heart, her ha¬ 
bits, and her genius! 

Matilda withered like an autumnal 
flower: free but foggy, England threat¬ 
ened her with consumption. Travel 
was prescribed, and the Swiss and Ita¬ 
lian atmosphere kept the flower on its 
stalk—and no more. Within six months, 
letters from home informed her tliat Sir 
diaries had died, like a patriotic En¬ 
glishman, of a victory at a contested 
election, in the height of summer. She 
gave iminy a tear to the memory of this 
hOhest, loving, but by no means bril¬ 
liant husband. She loved him ; and, if 
she could have conceived it possible to 
make bis figure succeed on the stage, sho 
would have certiunly not loved him less; 
bnt now the world was before her.— 
She ordered a post-chaise and four, 
drove through Fondi, with a speed that 
knocked up her escort of cnasseurst 
and distanced llUron Diavolo, who was 
on the look-out for her equipage, with a 
full levyof hissmartcst-drcsbcd thieves; 
rushed through Lombardy, to the as¬ 
tonishment even of the Eiiglisli; and 
scarcely slept, ate; or existed, till she 

S ea at the St. Janies', Hotel. Her 
y affairs were very quickly de¬ 
spatched. Hbr arrival was tueoff. j her 
existence had been, of course, utterly 
forgotten her ”dear five hundred 
friends,” within the first week of her 
absence. The next morning, she sent 
Tor the rival manager by her original 
name; her title was cast aside for ever. 
He waited on her, with «n expedition 
most incredible to those w^ best know 
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tho iQorcoicnt!) of those weights of the 
tliCHlriral tnacliine; hoard her offer with 
rapture; and announced the re-appear¬ 
ance of tint public favorite, in reil let¬ 
ters, of a length that was a wonder of 
the arts. 

Matilda appeared; she delighted the 
audience. So|ihouisba disappeared; she 
found that she had nothing to do but to 
marry, and slie toolc pity on the silliest 
heir to the bulkiest estate among the 
diikedonis. Matilda enjoyed the double 
triumph; gluweil with new beauty, 
flashed with new brilliancy, was the for^ 
tunc of the manager, and tlie belle of 
tlie day. 


COUSIN WII.MAM ifrom the third Series 
*if Stt^iags and Doiuge, 

This tale proves the author’s ca¬ 
pability of serious as well as of lively 
and pleasant dcttiils: but he seems to be 
more at hoiiie in the latter tliaii in the 
former department. A s a pol itician, we 
do not admire him; os a orainatist, we 
are pleased with his effusions; as a no¬ 
velist, few can ileny his skill in the 
delineation of cha racier, orin Ihedisplay 
of manners and of life. 

Tlie present story cxcmpliries thedan- 

{ ;ers of a neglected education in a young 
ady of beauty and talent. She is attached 
to a^ gav, elegant, and accouiplisheil 
cousin, tbc god of her idolatry, ihuirgh 
in the eyes of most others he is a \cry 
devil. Dissolute, unprincipled, and in 
debt, he deserts the girl who loves him, 
in the hope of obtaining the hand of an 
ugly woman of fortune and title. lie 
fails in this object, and is sent out of the 
kingdom to join his regiment in the 
West-Indics. In the mean time his fair 
cousin marries a baronet, the very per- 
soiiitication of coiumoii-plare. Twenty 
vears after their marriage, the story, as 
It werts re-tmens: tlie amiable girl of 
sixteen is thufasiiioiiablc ladyTernngtoii 
of thirty-six; and hcrfurnier lover is now 
Sir Wifliaru Aiorlcy, a hero of Waterloo. 
The girl half been saved originally by 
circonistances, and not by her regard 
for morality or virtue; and at length 
she falls a victim to the villany of her 
early lover and her own defective prin¬ 
ciples; and the termination is therefore 
tragieal. • 

The father of the heroine, and her 
stcp-motherit^ curious portraits: they 


bv the study of Dr. Dothan's Domestic 
Medicine, and, for this reason, are 
called, by a ludicrous pun, liuehaneere. 
When he has found a husband for the 
young lady, tlie important affair is thus 
announced to his wife. 

Mr. Crosby, who felt the full im¬ 
portance of each a connexion as Sir 
Murk, having fortified himself witli a 
dram of Daffy, proceeded to the la¬ 
boratory of Ids lady, who was anxiously 
watching tbc progress of an infusion 
[intended for one of her hnsband’e enp- 


receiveii a present irom Air. i;rosDy's 
attorney, who, knowing that in most 
families the female branch prevails, used 
occasionally to make the amiable, by 
laying at the feet of his client’s spouse 
such objects as he considered most ac- 
c^table to a ladv of her character and 
disposition. * My love,’ said Mrs. 
Crosby, stiiring tiie infusion, * I have 
written to aslf Mr. Dobbs and ids daugh¬ 
ter to dine with us on Sunday.’ 'Dobbs!’ 
cried Mr. (Jrosby, ‘thedev—* and tliure 
he stopped suddenly, recollecting that a 
visit from a professional friend might be 
agn'cablr, if not absolutely necessary 
at that time.—‘ Have you, niy life ?’— 

‘ Yes,' said Mrs. Crosby, * i have—^in¬ 
deed 1 could hardly do less—he has sent 
me a valuable present—exlreiiiely va¬ 
luable indeed at this time of the year.’ 

* What is it?’ said her husband. ‘ Two 
dosen and a half of the liveliest leeches 
I think 1 ever saw,’ replied the luily. 

* 1 shall lose no time with them—^no an¬ 

swering for accidents—pop six of thciii 
on to-night, you shall have another half- 
dozen on ill the niornitig; and Caroline, 
r am sure, will not he the worse for a 
little pulling down, she is getting so—’ 
—* So what t' exclaiiiicil Crosby; < never 
mind wliat she is getting, my love; 1 
have got a belter thing for her than 
leeches.’—* And what may that be ?’ said 
Mrs. Crosbv; * Cheltenliam salts, or—’• 
—‘Cheltenham devils!’ cried Iwr hus¬ 
band,* I’ve got a baronet for her.’—* A 
what ?’ cxeuuuied Mrs. Crosby.—* A 
baronet—eight thousand a year, and a 
fine honest fellow into the bargain.’—I 
don’t understand you, Mr. Cro^y,’ said 
the lady: ‘ Doctor finclian observes-' 

* Stop one moment, my angoi, and 
hear me, said Crosby: 1 am all in a 
tremble; hot and cold in a moment.’— 

* Mr. Crosby,’ rried the lady; these, my 
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—yon lia«e toM me yfu never Itail them 
—^jet me pntirMi yoii eoiiie sperinaccti 
and sa{(ar>caniiy—prevention is better 
than cure—put DlisterH to your legs--’ 

* Curse the blisters !’ rxclaiincd Mr. 
Crosby.—‘ My life, iny love,’ said the 
lady, consider ivliat yoii say.—* I do, 

I do,' said Crosby; *f tell yon I have 
got A husband for Cary.* ‘*A husband, 
niy dear!’ said the niothcr-in-law, draw¬ 
ing honself np. coldly, * what on earth 
^hoa1d Caroline do with a hiishand?’ 

* C pon my word, I cannot pretend to say,’ 
said Mr. Cnrshy; * nor dues it much 
signify to you or me what she does with 
him. All 1 know is, that Sir Mark 
'rcrringtoii has solicited permission to 
open tlie proliiiiiiiuries.'—‘Todowhat?’ 
said Mrs. Crosby; who, except those 
which ocenr in the Mahwia Medira, did 
not comprehend any word of more than 
three ' syllables. ‘ I'o eommonee the 
siege, my love,’ said Crosby, * if you 
prefer warlike terms to those of pearc.’ 

* Y'uii don’t meuti to say,’ said Mrs. 
CIrosliy, * that Sir «Mark 'Terrington 
wauts'to, marry Caroline?*—‘ My love, 
you have hit it exactly,’ said Cioshy.— 

* Then jrou have surprised rue,’ said the 
bidy.—* 1 see no great cause for sur¬ 
prise—she is a (inr girl, and a good girl, 
and—’ * —Your daughter, my dear,’ 
interrupted Mrs.Crosby; ‘atall events 
she is still a mere child.’ * lYell, per¬ 
haps,' said Crosby, ‘ it is because Sir 
Mark wants a ciiikl that he is iiidnced 
to marry Caroline; for tny part, she 
appears to me unite as wise as her in¬ 
tended hushaiul; and as for the dif¬ 
ference ill tlicir ages, twenty years may 
sound a good deal, yet she is turned 
sixteen, and he under forty; what of 
that?’—‘ Nothing just now,' said Mrs. 
Cnisbyi ‘but wFieiiCaroline, with her 
volatile dispusUion, her wild entlinsi- 
asm, and her pretty person, finds her¬ 
self, at Sir Mark’s present age, the wife 
of a dull person of sixty, pe^aps ——’ 
—‘Perhaps what, Mrs. Crosby?’ said 
the animated father. ‘Parents who 
discover evibs at twenty years* distance 
will be a long time settling their child¬ 
ren. I think the match a good, prudent, 
and honorable match.’—'In that case,’ 
smd the lady, ‘ it is in every point of 
view desiranle.’—* Yon are as matter-of- 
fact as Sir Mark himself,’ said Crosby. 
However, 1 will speak to the girl, ex¬ 
tract lier opinion of the baronet, before 
1 break his proposal to Iter, and 1 hope 
I shall soon nave her happily esta- 
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hlislied as lady I'crrington.' NThere 
ure people in this norld who have a 
dislike to see other people happy, arid 
who, even wishing those other neoplo 
well, bound to them by ties of friend¬ 
ship, and even of consanguinity, cannot 
endure that their CQ-miit4!s in existence 
should pass them in the course of life, 
or gain an micendancy over them in the 
aflairs of society. Mrs. (!roshy never 
liked Caroline; and, though liarchcd, 
stiff, cold, and codavenuis herself, never 
entirely dismissed from her niiud .*i sex¬ 
ual envy of her hloouiiiig dangiitcr-ui- 
laiv.” 

The bebarionr of Sir Mark as n lover, 
and the circumstances of the intended 
courtship, arc pleasantly descrilteil.— 
“Colfec having been ainionriced fVyler 
a dull dinner)^ Sir .Mark, encouraged 
by the kindness of tlie ladies when lie 
‘oined them, and animated by the wine 
ic had swallowed, most galiantly pro¬ 
posed a stroll llii'ongh the grounds, so 
soon as the regale should be concluded. 
Little did the worthy harouet surmise, 
that Mrs. ('rosby would almost rather 
have died outright titan venture on tnrf 
after two o’cloek in the day. Idttle did 
he imagine the importance of a reiiucst 
to* go oat and take a little walk,' when 
he inaile the suggestion: however, if he 
had been really plotting and mameuv- 
riiig, the thing coaid not have turned 
out better; fur Mrs. Crosby, who had no 
moredclicacytliaii a kitcheii-maid,feeHng 
and understanding that all the dull pro¬ 
ceedings of this, to heVi donbiy dull 
day, were gotten up to forwanl a match 
between two particular individuals of 
the party, thought tho more rapidly the 
matter was brought about, hy giving 
tltcyoun^f people an opportunity to talk 
to each other, the better; replied to the 
' proposition of the baronet, as far as she 
Wself was concerned, in the negative; 
but added that Caroline woiild be 
charmed to shew him the new walk, 
which hail been just cut through the 
shrubbery,-.pnd tho new piece of water, 
and the boat-house, and the root-house, 
and the hermitage, and all tho other 
beauties of the place. He cast a hesi¬ 
tating look toward the smiling girl, 
who instantly agreed to tho arrange¬ 
ment, and qnitteu the drawing-room to 
make preparations. 'Cork soles, my 
dear,’ cried Mrs. Crosby, ‘clogs—a 
tippet—don’t forget your uawl;' which 
exclamation had nearly‘■mbeaed Mr. 
Crosby from a profoann tleep, into 
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which he liad fallen, from liaviiig been 
recommended by iu!i lady to take thirty 
drops of landanum in a cup of penny¬ 
royal tea after dinner, to set his stomach 
to rights. Mrs. Davis, by some accident, 
had doubled the dose, but, to save tron- 
■ble, let it as it was. In a few mo¬ 
ments Caroline appeared ready equipped 
for the ramble. As she approached, Mir 
Mark felt a sort of nervous apprehen¬ 
sion, and wonld have /iriven twenty 
guineas, rather than nudertake the pro¬ 
gress t&tc-k-ttte. lie looked wistfully 
at Mrs. (jrosby, in whom he felt he had 
an advocate, and thought to himself, if 
the had been of the party, he would 
have had some siippor:; for he knew 
the weakness of ins social powers in 
female society, and was perrectly con¬ 
scious of his inahility to Keep up that 
conversational eoronella^ which, if one 
of the players be a bungler, so often 
falls to the ground, that the proiicient 
at last thinks it hai^ly worth taking up 
again. Olf they went, however, and 
C.iro1ine walked by his side with her 
eyes cast down, her ears open, to catch 
the sound of his voice. Two hundred 
yards had elapsed, and not a syllable. 

* Hem,’ said Sir Mark, (farolinc 
looked at her companion. 'A very 

leasant young gentleman is captain 
lorlcy. Miss (>oshy,’ said Sir Mark. 
—* Yes, he is, indeed,’ said Caroline. 

* He is going to be iiiiirricd,’ said Sir 
Mark.-^* Yes, and 1 bope he will be 

y,’ said Caroline.—* i hope so too,’ 

Sir Alsrk. A silence, awful in the 
extreme, followed this little burst, and 
they walked on ; Caroline’s eyes being, 

1 am afriid, filled with tears. However, 
a bonnet tlien in fashion hid the spark¬ 
ling orbs from the observation of Sir 
Mark; and without any farther attempt 
at conversation* they reached the her-' 
mitage. * This is the hermitage, 1 sup- 
ose,’ said Sir Mark.^* Yes; it was 
uilt from a design of my cousin Wil¬ 
liam,* said Caroline. * Will youlike to 
rest in it a little?' said the baronet with 
an air of gallantry. • * If you please,' 
said Caroline; and she sat down on the 
bench where .she sat with Morley oa 
that evening when their hearts spoke to 
each other, and their souls communed 
together. Where her thoughts were, 
who can doubt ? A sudden chilL ran 
through her whole body, and as sud¬ 
denly the blood rushed to her cheeks; 
she could have answered h^ she 
been spoken to; a word at the moment 
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would have overcome her; but he wa* 
silent, and she turned from him, aiidi 
leaning on her hand, gazed through one 
of the rustic windows, which opened on 
the lake. Her heart heat, and her pulse 
throbbed, and her vivid imagination was 
filled with a bright and beautiful vision 
of love aud happiness, never now to be 
realised by her. After a long pause. Sir 
Mark said,* Are youfondof do^s. Miss 
Crosby ?’ To attempt a description of 
her feelings at this moment is impos¬ 
sible ; the' effect, however, may be con¬ 
ceived,, when 1 say, that in the midst of 
her heart-rending grief—in the midst of 
the conflicting passions which were agi¬ 
tating and torturing her, the absolute 
absurdity and inanity of snch a ques¬ 
tion, put under such circumstances, 
struck her so forcibly, that she burst 
into an hysterical fit of laughter, so 
uurqnivoc.illy contemptuous, that any 
body, other than the worthy buroiiel 
actually cngngerl in the affair, would 
have observed the sensation he had 
created, and hav» beaten a retreat in 
donble-quick time. Not so Sil .Mark; 
he was, although perhaps somewhat 
startled at the violenrc of Miss Crosby'e. 
mirth, rather gratified than otherwi'se, 
at li.iving so successfully excih'd her 
feelings, and followed up his (dfectivi* 
question with another. 'No! but are 
you, thongh?’—* Very fund, indeed. 
Sir hlark,’ said Caroline, struggling to 
correct and clirck lierself, but very 
nearly bursting into tears at tbe same 
moment. * Why, do yon know,’ said 
the baronet,*I like dugs because I have 
always observed that they arc faithful 
and constant in their attachments. Miss 
Crosby.* And here Caroline felt, that, 
strange as was the mode which he had 
adopted, the lover was now coming for¬ 
ward ; and that, having oddly enough 
brought the conversation to the appo¬ 
site topics of attachment and constancy, 
he wonld draw the thread a little far¬ 
ther, and touch upon the interesting 
subject which the ‘old people’ evidently 
intended him to agitate during the walk 
so inartificially gotten up; and which, 
it mnst be confessed, the younger per¬ 
son of the two tilionght inevitable under 
all the circumstances of the case. Her 
heart beat faster and stronger; she felt 
she would give the world t&t he should 
not say a word about his feelin^^s Just 
then, at a time and in a place which re¬ 
called so powerfnlly the recollection of 
her dear William. Her head was still 
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averted; sbe beard Sir Mark sigh 
deeply. The critical moment had evi¬ 
dently arrived. *1 once,—’ he said, 
and he hesitated and sighetl again—* 1 
once. Miss Crosby, knew what it was 

-’ Caroline held her breath, and 

pressed her lips close together, in an 
agony of dread and expectation—* to 
haveave» large dog: lie was of the 
true Newfonudlantl breed, black, with 
a white patch upon bis breast; he 
would dive after any thing which f 
threw into the water. 1 used to call 
him Ponipey, miss; but lie was stolen 
from me, and as 1 iiave often said to 
myself, when 1 have been alone and 
timiking a good deal, the worst of bav> 
iiig that sort of jiet is, that it gives one 
so mnch pain to lose it; one misses it 
wlwn it is first gone, just like a wife, 
or a child, or any thing else one has 
gut used to. I n'member a droll gen¬ 
tleman of iny acquaintance, who made 
a very ingenious jest upon my Pompey. 
He asked njp. what 1 thought my dog 
was worth, and 1 said 1 would noj^ •ell 
him for any money; but as for his 
worth, I added, it might be all fancy, 
and a thing in tlie market was only 
worth what it would fetch; to which he 
replied, ' then youir dog is invaluable, 
for he will fetch any uiing you send 
him for.’ 

“ Had nature unkindly desired that 
wc should think aloud, liere, I verily 
belicTC, would have terminated the ao 

J |naintancc of Sir Mark and Caroline; 
or (such is the anomalons constrnction 
of a woman's mind) the contempt she 
felt for ills puerile disappointment of 
her expectations, for the fnlfilmeut of 
which she had rallied all her energies, 
far exceeded in force and power any 
gratification she experienced at the tem¬ 
porary reprieve from a declaration. Sbe, 
however, little knew him —he had as 
niiieh idea of coming to the point dar¬ 
ing that walk, as he nad of duumvering 
the longitude; to make a proposal on a 
first tfte-h-titey appeared to hiin the 
very uniu; of indiscretion, rndencss, and 
precipitancy. 

• • • • 

Caroline now enveloped herself in a 
mantle, sent by Mrs. Crosby to secure 
her from the cold of the evening, and 
** waited to see whether her professed 
lover, like the glow-worm, might not 
shine a little more as it grew darker, 
and to ascertain whether he would offer 
VOI.. IX. 


her his arm; bat site waited in vain; 
he seemed satisfied, tliat upon such a 
liberty lie could not yet presume; and 
he ivalked quietly beside her. * 'fhere 
is a great deal of dew falling this even¬ 
ing,’ said Sir Marx. < Yes,’ answered 
Caroline. ' flow beautiful a dew-drop 
looks when the sun shines on it in a 
morning!’ said Sir Mark. * Very,’ she 
said.—*1 suppose your papa does not 
walk out much,’ said Sir Mark. * Very 
seldom,’ said Caruliiie. ' I should 
think it must be very dull for him, 
being BO much confined as he is, with 
nobody here but yourselves,’ said tlic 
baronet. A pause ensued, wliich he 
broke by saying, * I hope I shall liarc 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Crosby and youriclf at Stamfordicigh 
before the autumn seta in, for it looks 
best in summer. Indeed, I have often 
observed, that the country is never seen 
to advantage in the winter.’ tiefore tlie 
autumn sets in—^thunglit Caroline, wliat 
can he mean? 'The leaves are a great 
ailvantage to trees,’ he ssud, ‘ anu the 
foliage about my house is particularly 
advantageous, because it shuts out tiic 
view of the offices; and 1 sliould like 
you to see it looking its best.’—' You 
arc very kind^’ said tlie lady; ‘ I shall 
be most happy to accompany my father 
and Mrs. Crosby, whenever they'go to 
you.’—‘ You are very good,’ saiiT Sir 
Mark: * 1 hope 1 shall m able to nuke 
it pleasant to you. 1 will ask two or 
three friends of mine to meet you ; for 
it would be very dull with only our own 
party.’ 


mohnincs in spring, ly natiian 
SUAKE, M.D. 2 vuls. *1828. 

Althoubh we introduce these vo¬ 
lumes immediately after those wliicfi 
involve the agrimoM of fiction, it does 
not follow that they also are fictitious. 
They contain historical, biographical, 
and critical notices, which are preceded ^ 
by essays on tbe moral and literary as-' 
sociations connected with the spring, and 
on the influence of an early love for lite¬ 
rature. The autlior writes in a pleasing 
manner, and displays marks of taste and 
mental cultivation. 

The memoirs of Sir Philip Sydney 
are interesting; but we select, as more 
novel, a part of the history of the Clif¬ 
ford family. ijr 
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Tiord ClifTonl, a bitter cneni^ of the 
house of York, fell in the buttle of 
Towton; and, as Edward IV. then 
established his sway, it became neces¬ 
sary to conceal the son and heir of one 
who had rendered himself more than 
commonly obnoxious to the reigning 
family, not only by his prowess in the 
field against them, but by his ferocious 
slaughter of the young earl of llutland. 
Banishment, imprisonment, or death, 
would certainly have been the fate of 
the child had he been discovered; but, 
fortunately for him, he possessed, in the 
love, activity, and resources df b{s alTec- 
tionato mother, a sufficient protection 
a^inst the impending danger; for at 
the age of seven years, ho was clothed 
in the habit and placed in the condition 
of a shepherd’s boy at Londesborough, 
where his mother then chiefly resi£d. 
In this sequestered spot, confided to 
the care or peasants, whose wives had 
been servants in his father’s family, he 
the more readily submitted to his hard 
lot; more especially, as they took care 
to impress upon his mind the conviction, 
that his life depended upon his being 
perfectly resigncil to a state of poverty 
and humiliation, 

*lt was whilst thus occupied, and 
when he had reached his lourteenth 
year, that his mother’s father, lord Vc- 
scy, died; and, as it was then reported 
that the two sons of this lady were liv¬ 
ing, she was closely examined on the 
sumect. Prom her aiiswcrs, which sa¬ 
tisfied for a time her inquirers, and 
lulled their suspicions asleep, it appears 
that, immediately after the death of her 
lord, she had sent both her sons to the 
sea-side, with an intention of embarking 
them for the Low Countries; but only 
Richard, the younger, had passed over 
to the continent, wWe he died shortly 
afterwards, whilst Henry was secretly 
re-conveyed to Londesborough, With 
an equivocation, therefore, readily to be 
pardoned in a mother thus trembling 
for the safety of her only child, she de¬ 
clared that she had given orders for 
their conv^ance beyond seas, for the 
purpose of dieir education, and that 
she Knew not whether they were dead 
or alive. 

** About this time, or at least before 
the twelfth year of Edward the Fourth, 
for a charter or deed of arbitratioh of 
this^ried mentions their union, lady 
Clifford mari^pd Sir Lancelot Thref- 


keld, a man of unblemished honor and 
integrity, who seems to have been 
equ^ly solicitous with his wife to save 
and protect young Henry from the ma¬ 
lice of his enemies. When, therefore, a 
murmur of his being in existence and 
Gonccalment was revived, they scut him 
to Threlkcld, to be brouglit up as a 
shepherd; and at this place, or on the 
borders of Scotland, bred up in forests 
and mountain fastnesses, the child of 
nature, and Inured to every privation, 
did Henry lord Clifford pass twenty- 
five of those years which are usually 
esteemed the best and fairest of our 
lives. Yet, though deprived of the 
honors and the luxuries to which the 
nobility of his house should have enti¬ 
tled him, he was more than compensated 
by higher and better gifts; fur Ids heart 
was uncormpted and his integrity un- 
assailcd. He possessed, we are told, a 
strung natural understanding, and an 
amiable and contemplative disposition. 
In one thing only was he unfortunate; 
for, under the apprehension that any 
show of learning might lead to the de¬ 
tection of his birth, his education was 
so entirely neglected, that he could 
neither read nor write; and it was only 
after his restoration to the honors and 
possessions of his family, that he was 
taught to write his name. He wanted 
not, however,' the pleasures which 
health, activity, and conscious inno¬ 
cence, could bestow; nor, if what I 
have now to bring forward bo correct, 
did he want, during this long period of 
enforced concealment, tliosc consola¬ 
tions which spring from tlic teuderest 
of all affections, from the interchange of 
faithful and enduring love. 

“ There is reason indeed to conclude 
that the exquisitely pathetic ballad, en¬ 
titled the Nut-brown Maid, was founded 
on what really had occurred between 
this young noDleman and the object of 
his attachment, during the latter part of 
his seclusion in Cumberland. This 
opinion carries with it a high degree of 
veri-similitudc; it accords remarkably 
with the language, style, and nrtlio- 
grapliy of the composition, and coincides 
with the extraorainary circumstances 
which accompanied the youth and open¬ 
ing manhood of this persecuted noble¬ 
man ; and in its denouement it points, 
with singular precision, to what were, 
in fiust, his prospects and expectations. 
lYe may, in sbor^ infer from the closing 
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stanzas of tbe poem, that the interrieve 
which it commemorates took place al> 
most immediately after it was known to 
lord IJenrv that the attainder of his 
hunse had lieen rerersed.and before any 
intiiualiun of such a change of fortune 
could haroraached the ears of the obicct 
of his affections. Interesting as the oal< 
lad must assuredly be deemed, merely 
as a work of fiction, yet. does it become 
iucoinpambiy more striking and affect- 
ing, when it is discovered to have been 
built on the basis of reality,—a reality, 
too, of which the circumstances are iu a 
high degree romantic and extraordi- 
narv.” 

* * - • • • « « 

** It was in the thirty-secniid year of 
his age, that Henry ford Clifford was 
restored to the wealtii and dignities of 
his forefathers. There is reason to con¬ 
clude that it was in Westmorland, from 
the vicinity^ of that couiitv to the di¬ 
strict in which he had usually wandered 
as a banished man, that he first assumed 
tbe honours of his family. The Clif¬ 
fords, indeed, possessed not less than 
four castles in Westmorland, uamely, 
Peiidragon, Brough, Aupleby, and 
Brongliam; and the last, being toward 
the northern boundary of the county, 
must have been the first noble mansion 
on his patrimony, which lord Clifford 
would r|*ach on his return from exile. 
It was, in fact, tlie most magnificent of 
the four structures, as its remains yet 
testify ; and in the great hall, which 
occupied one of tiie stories of the massive 
Norman tower, did his friends and de¬ 
pendents assemble to celebrate Ids resto¬ 
ration. He soon after passed into York¬ 
shire; and, on reaching Skipton in 
Craven, fixed upon the neighoonring 
forest of Barden as the place of his re¬ 
treat. In this romantic tract there were 
six lodges for the accommodation of die 
keepers, and the protection of the deer; 
and in one of these, called Barden 
Tower, which be greatly improved and 
enlarged, adding to its other conve¬ 
niences that of a chapel, did he take up 
his residence, prefemng it to tbe splen¬ 
dour and parade whicn almost neces¬ 
sarily awaited him in his larger houses. 
Here, with the oUect of his early choice, 
the beautiful andT affectionate danghter 
of Sir Juhn St.-John, he found tbe 
happiness he was in search of. Though 
uneducated, and aware of his defici¬ 
encies, he possessed vigour of mind 


and rectitude of principle, which pre¬ 
vented him from becoming a prey to 
vicious or luxurious habits, if, in his 
shepherd state, no portion of scholastic 
learning had fallen to his share, he bad 
imbibed, what may assuredly be consi¬ 
dered as some of Heaven’s choicest 
gifts, ail enthusiastic love of nature, a 
taste for natural liistui^ and philosophy, 
and, above all, a spirit of sincere devo¬ 
tion. With acquisitions such as these, 
we can no longer be surprised tliat, de¬ 
spising the vanities of wealth and rank, 
he preferred the beautiful seclusion of 
Barden to the pomp and splendor of 
Skiptou or of Brougham Castle, espe¬ 
cially when we learn that this retreat 
was III the immediate vicinity of Bultuii 
Abbey, from an intercourse .with tlie 
canous of which he hoped more effect¬ 
ually to prosecute both uis religious and 
philusopiiical pursuits. 

lie had, early iu life, from want of 
instruments fur incasiiriiig the lapse of 
time, become a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, a practice which had 
excited in him an ardent tliirst fur astro¬ 
nomical knowlege. As soon, therefore, 
as the means were in his power, he pur¬ 
chased the best apparatus which the 
science of the day could supply; and, 
converting the Tower of Barden into an 
observatory, he there sjicnt no incon¬ 
siderable portion of bis time. Tiiis 
was not, however, the only resource (o 
which in the field of science he could 
apply; for, in concert ivith some of the 
monKs, he prosecuted the study of che¬ 
mistry, and even entered upon the mys¬ 
terious and visionaryjpursuit of tbe pni- 
lusopher’s stone. llieBe propensities 
threw about his person, in the minds of 
the inhabitants of Craven, a high degree 
of mystery and awe; and tTioagh he 
was too mneb beloved by his neigh¬ 
bours, too pious, charitable, and kind, 
to induce them to infer that he had any 
connection with unhallowed powers, 

J ret it was whispered that, during his 
ong concealment under the garb^ of a 
shepherd, he had been the especial fa- 
Tonte of a fairy, who had watched over 
his salety, and— 

" Who loTCd tbo (heplierd lord to meet 
In bli wnnderlngs eoliUrv. 

Wild notei »he In hie besriiig wng, 

A eong of nature’* bidden poveri, 

Tbat wbietled like the wind, and rang 
Among tbe rock* and hollv-ba|r*r*> 
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'Twai «ald tbat hIip all ahtpes could wear. 
And iiftentimca before him stoodi 
Amid the trees of soaie thick wood, 

III srinblauce of a lady fairt 
And taught him signs and sbow'd him sights, 
III CrsTen’s dens, on Cnmbria's heights, 
tVheii under rloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely grayi 
Nor left hhn at his later day." 


HEhlARBS ON TUB NATURB ANO KV* 
R£rrH OF AMBITION. 

Abiong the Komaiis, who were tiie 
most aiiibitious of taankiiKl, the terni 
expressive of that passion which is the 
ohjcctof our present iiiiiniry, was chiefly 
jipplietl to tlic desire of public enipluy- 
nient and of power, and it is now gene¬ 
rally nsed in that sense; but its true 
nicaniiig is more extensive, for it im¬ 
plies a desire of honor and praise, a 
wish to he admired for any quality or 
talent,and to avoid ridicolc, censure, or 
disgrace. To a sensitive mind, and 
indeed to almost every one, the opinions 
of others are great sources of pleasare 
or pain. Pleasures of this kind are 
nsually classed under tJie head of honor, 
and the opposite pains under tiiat of 
ohamee but ambiiion is a suitable term 
for the compound idea. The particu¬ 
lars which persons influenced by ambi¬ 
tion wish to have known to others, or 
concealed from them, in order to obtain 
raise or avoid dispraise, are included 
y some moral pnilosopbcrs in four 
divisions; namely, the perfections of 
the body, such as health, beauty, and 
strength, with its imperfections, as dis¬ 
ease, deformity, and tbat imbecility 
which unfits any one for the due dis¬ 
charge of the pffices of life;—external 
advantages, such as high birth, opu¬ 
lence, and titular distinctions, with the 
cootrasteil disadvantages;—intellectual 
accomplishments, such as memory, sa- 
guity, inventron, wit, and learning, 
with the opposite defects;—moral quali¬ 
ties, as goodness and virtue, or wicked¬ 
ness and vice. 

On the first of these heads we may 
remark^ tbat, while we all have a desire 
of the perfections alluded to, we have 
no right, if weiiav^ any regard to hu¬ 
man feelings, to ridicule or reproach 
those who have bodily defects. ' Sish 
conduct would be base, unmanly, and 
illiberal; for,,as tlicre is no merit in that 
superiority iTliichwe may claim in such 


respects, there is no demerit in the infe¬ 
riority of others. These qualities and 
circomstanecs are not in our own power 
(unless it may bo said, with regaro to 
one of them, that we may secure it by 
care and temperance), and we tterefpre 
ought not, on such occasions, to indulge 
in idle boasting. 

On the second head, while we think 
we have reason to commend ourselyro 
for that persevering industry which 
sometimes leads to opulence, that inor¬ 
dinate desire of it wliich borders on ra» 
Kicity may lie censured, even when we 
lavo committed no act of repu^ dis^ 
loncsty; for it may be said that, in- 
iuenced by one species of ambition, wo 
endeavour to obtain much more than a 
fair proportion of the blessings of life 
and the gifts of fortune. This grasping 
spirit seems to he the prevailing propen¬ 
sity of the age. Although few, in com¬ 
parison with the bulk of the commn- 
nity, can expect to make what is called 
a fortune, that sort of accumulation is 
the general aim. I f all who enrich them¬ 
selves by trade or by other means would 
make a liberal use of their acqnkitioiis, 
the complaints of those who are less 
fortunate would neither he loud nor 
acrimonious; but there are many who 
are ambitions of wealth solely because 
it adds to their consequence and respec¬ 
tability. 

People cannot be said to be ambitions 
of high birth, because that point was 
settled before they were liora: but many 
are as fond of that distinction as if they 
had procured It by their own exertions. 
There is about it an imposing lustre \ 
yet the sclfcomplacency which it pro- 
daces is rather contemptible than ho¬ 
norable. Merit or honor, to be well- 
founded, must proceed from ourselves, 
not from those conUngencies which avr 
necessarily beyond our influence. 

* Many are desirous of titles; but this 
is a “pitiful ambition,** except when, 
as in the case of a peerage, they lead to 
the privilege of hereditary legislation. 
Stars and unhands, and other symbols of 
royal favor, are also eagerly sought: 
“these little things are great to Uttle 
man.” Such appendages, however, have 
scarcely any other effiict than to increase 
the pride and vanityof those who have 
accepted them, and who are in no de¬ 
gree more reipectidile than they were 
Mfonthey were dins honored. 

The desire of sinning in the exercise 
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of the intelieet, and of excelling at the 
game time in that virtue ivhich oi^htto 
be the fruit of a good understandmg» is 
that kind of ambition which deserves 
our applause; but it unfortunately hap* 
pens, that the latter part of this projpo- 
sition is often separated from the tor* 
mer. Some men of sagaci^, talent and 
learning, are base and unprincipled, and 
are content to be admired for sense and 
nit, rather than esteemed for virtue or 
integrity. It might be supposed that 
, thdse who know more than others would 
be more virtuous} but, while we fre* 
quently hear the assertion, that know* 
lege ia^wer, we do not so readily find 
tliat it w virtue. Hoiv many tlirre are, 
wtu) intimately know every part of tlwir 
duty, and ydt do not practise three parts 
of the whole! Tito scnool-divines of the 
middle ages were eager to display their 
argumentative ability, and discuss cveiw 
thing that could excite even the small¬ 
est tlif&rence of opinion; but they wen 
not distinguished by their zeal in prac¬ 
tising what they taught, and, by snow¬ 
ing themselves more desirous of the 
fiime of logical skill tlian of the praise 
duo to virtue, proved that they were 
not actuated bv laudable ambition. 

Some are* oi opinion that the love of 
praise is too scltisli to be truly honor¬ 
able, and that it is in fact a weakness, 
while others maintain that it is natural 
and commendable. To seek praise for 
aii^ act (say the former) solely from a 
yam-glorious motive, without regard to 
its eventual tendency, is frivolous and 
unwise; and, even if the act be good 
and beneficiaJ, the praise attached to it 
is much less creditable, in a moral or 
philosophical point of view, than it 
would oe if it came wholly nnso^ht. 
Yet this strictness, in judging oO^.. 
motives of acta, may be carrud to aa 
exrass of refinement that may be prac¬ 
tically injurious. If astern censor of 
hum^ conduct should say to a rich 
distributor of alms, ** Yon only assist 
the poor from ostentation, not from true 
philanthropy;” or to one who ontr 
wardly aims at a redress of public grie¬ 
vances, ** Yon want to make yourself 
ronspicuous and popular, for some self¬ 
ish purpose, ratbw than with a view of 
serving your country,” he might seri¬ 
ously elieck the progress of public be¬ 
nefit and private welfare. A more can¬ 
did observer would be indined to allow, 
with an ingenious essayist, timt the 


desire of praise, though not the* best 
etimulue, is a generous and pou'erful 
motive of commendable conduct, and 
that he would do an injury to mankind, 
who would endeavour to stifle the love 
of fame. 

The most mischievous and pestilent 
kind of ambition is tliat which aims at 
military fame and political tyranny.— 
To seek glory by promoting the de¬ 
struction both of friends and foes, and 
by erecting a fobric of exorbitant power 
on the ruins of popular' freedom, must 
be deemed, by every friend of mankind, 
by every wise, just, and conscientious 
person, the most abominable outrage 
that can be offered to any community. 
Yet those who have so act^ arc admired 
by many for their splendid qualities and 
noble daring, instead of being execrated 
for their wiwedness and cruelty. The 
tiirec heroea of this description,—Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Julius Ctesar, and Na¬ 
poleon,—seemed inclined to make some 
atonement for their enormities by noble 
or useful schemes; but nothing could 
eflfectuallv atone for their violation of 
all laws that opposed their career of in- 
justice. They aimed at honor, • bnt 
sAamennglit to have been tlieir portion. 

Ambition, as pursued by such men, 
is a glaring vice; but, when properly 
directed, it is an exemplary virtue. The 
honor and applause which the votaries 
of this piusion endeavour to secure, may 
be obtained in the highest and most 
complete degree by payiiw a strict r»- 
gard to the obligations or ^nuine be¬ 
nevolence, and tiie duties of religion * 
and morality. These are the only per¬ 
manent sources of private happiness, 
and, in their wide extension and rami¬ 
fication, also conduce most effectually 
to the general good. 


WAIIBATIVB or AN ATTBMPT TO KBACB 
TEX MOBY'S POLB, M the ytur I887» 
by Cuptmn wiluam bdwabd 
PABBT. 

■ Tub boldness of this attempt affisrds 
a striking proof of the enterprising 
spirit of tno age, and of the fortitude 
with which Bntish seamen endure hard¬ 
ships and defy dangers. The practi- 
cabilUy of the scheme, notwithstanding 
die recent fulure, is still maintained bv 
some of our navigators; bat, evtn if ft 
could be carried Into rflect, Its utility 
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cannot easily be discovered, as it will 
only tend to the illustration of some 
points purely scientific. 

Having noticed, on a former occasion, 
the remarkable preparationt for this 
extraordinary expeuidon, we proceed 
to take notice of the actual attempt .— 
The captain, sailing in the llccla, di¬ 
rected Ills course toward Spitzbergen, 
where a heavy gale drove the ship 
among packed ice, in which it was en¬ 
tangled for several weeks. He and 
lieutenant Knss then made the experi¬ 
ment of nioviiig forward on the icn in 
the peculiar boats which had been con¬ 
structed in England; but the ice broke 
lip, and the imreiitiirons scheme was 
suspended. The vessel now advanced to 
the .Seven Islands, and at length readied 
the U'ralskcl of Van Jienloonen. IVbile 
the llocia was there stationed, the boat- 
sclieine was renewed. In some |)artH 
the ice was tolerably smooth; but, at 
frequent intervals, huge ridges were 
formed by the action of tides and cur¬ 
rents, so as to present ftirniidahic ob¬ 
stacles to the progress of the enterprise. 
The state of tiio ice precluded the use 
of tlie rein-deer in dragging the boats; 
and, as there were no means of feeding 
dogs, the wJioic work was performed 
by the labor of the adventurers. 

Tlie captain says, that it was his in¬ 
tention to “ travel wholly at nt^'Al, and 
to rest by daiu there being of course 
constant dap-light in tliesc regions dur¬ 
ing tlie siiiiiiner." This is apparently 
a contradiction; for we should suppose 
that, in such circninstaiices, there could 
he no real ni^gA/.—“The advantages of 
this plan (he continues^ consisted, first, 
in onr avoiding the intense and op¬ 
pressive glare from tlie snow during 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude, 
so as to prevent, in some degree, tlie 
painful inflammation in the eyes called 
'snow-blindness.' We also thus en¬ 
joyed greater warmth during tlie hours 
of rest, and had a better chaucc of dry¬ 
ing onr clothes; beside which, no small 
aclvantiige was derived from the snow 
being harder at night for traveling.— 
The only disadvantage of this plan was, 
that the fugs were somewhat more fre- 

S nent and more thick by night than by 
ay. This traveling by night, and 
sleeping by day, so coinpieteiy inverted 
the natoial order of things, that it was 
lUAicuU to persuade onrselves of the 
reality. Even tlic officers and myself, 


who were ail furnished with ixicket 
chronometers, could not always hear in 
mind at w'liat part of the 84 hours we 
had arrived; and there were several 
of liie men who declared (and I believe 
truly) that they never knew night from 
day during the whole exenrstou. When 
we rose in the evening, we commenced 
our day by prayers, after which we took 
off our fur sleeping-dresses, and put on 
those for traveling; the former being 
made of camlet, lined with racoon-skin, 
and the latter of strong blue box-cloth. - 
We maile a point of luways putting on 
the same storlcings and boots for travel¬ 
ing ill, whether they had dried during 
the day or nut; and I believe it was 
only in five or six instances, at the most, 
tliiit they were not citKer still wet or 
liard frozen. Tills, indeed, was of no 
consequence, beyond the discouifurt of 
first putting tlieiii on in tliis state, as 
they were sure to be thorougiily wet 
ill a quarter of an lionr after coni- 
mencing our journey; while, on the 
otlier liand, it ivas of vital importance to 
keep dry things for sleeping in. lieing 
'rigged,' we breakfasted upon wann 
cocoa and biscuit, and, afhw stowing tiie 
tilings in the boats and on the sledges, 
so as to secure them as iniirh as possibh* 
from wet, we set off on our (Jay’s journ¬ 
ey, and iisuallv proccedi'd from five 
hours to five uiid a half, then stopped 
an hour to dine, and again tr.ivelcd 
four, five, or even six liours, according 
to circumstances. After this we halted 
for the uiirlit (as wo called il) thougli it 
was usually early in the morning, se¬ 
lecting tlie largest surface of ice we hap¬ 
pened to he near for hauling the boats 
on, in order to avoid the danger of its 
breaking up by coming in contact with 
other masses, and also to prevent drift 
as much as possible. The boats were 
placed close alongside each other, with 
their sterns to the wind, the snow or 
wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by tlid bamboo masts and 
three paddles, placed over tlicm as awn¬ 
ings, an entrance being left at the how. 
Every man then imnietuatcly put on dry 
stockings and fur boots, after which we 
set about the necessary repairs of boats, 
sledges, or clothes; and, after serving 
the provisions for the succeeding day, 
we went to sapper. Most of the officers 
and men then smoked tlieir pipes, which 
served to dry the boats amt awnings 
very much, and usually raised the tcin- 
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peratnre of onr lod|rin^a 10 or 15 deg. 
Tlii$ part of the twriity-fonr hours was 
of^n a time, and the only one, of real 
enjoyment to ns; the men told their 
stones, and * fought all their battles 
o’er iigain,’ and the labours of the day, 
unsuccessful as they tiu) often were, 
were forgotten. A regular watch was 
set during our resting*tiine, to look out 
for bears, or for the ice breaking up 
round ns, as well as to attend to the 
drying of the clothes, each man alter* 
•lately taking tliis duty for one iiour.— 
'MVe then concluded our day with pray¬ 
ers, and, having put on our fur dresses, 
lay down to Mcep, with a degree of 
comfort which perhaps few {wrsons 
would imagine possible under such cir¬ 
cumstances, our chief inconvenience 
being, that we were somewhat pinched 
for room, and therefore obliged to stow 
rather closer than was quite agreeable. 
The temperature, while we slept, was 
usually from 36 to 'th deg., according 
to the btiite of the external atmosphere; 
baton one or two occasions, in calm and 
warm weather, it rose as high $8 60 to 
66 deg, obliging us to throw off a part 
of onr fur dress. After we had slept 
seven hours, the man appointed to boil 
the cocoa roused ns, when it was ready, 
by tlie sound of a liugle. Uiir allowance 
of provision for each iiiaii per day was 
as iollows:— 


niwuit.....lOomire*. 

PeuiiiiieHii.9 ilo, 

Rwretrneil Citcua Pnwdrr. .1 do. to make oaa pint. 

Aum.1 afll< 

Titbaecu.3 oniireo per week. 


Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of 
wine, of which two pints formed our 
daily allotvaiice, the cocoa being cooked 
in an iron boiler over a shallow iron 
lamp with seven wicks,—a simple appa¬ 
ratus which answered our purpose re¬ 
markably well. We usually found one 
pint of the spirits of wine snfficiont for 
preparing our breakfast; that is, for 
neatiog twenty-eight pints of water, 
though it always commenced from tlic 
temperature of 32 deg. J f the weather 
was calm and fair, tins quantity of fuel 
brouglit it to the boiling point in about 
an hour and a quarter; but more gener¬ 
ally the wicks began to f^ont before it 
had reached 200 deg. This, however, 
made a very comfortable meal to per¬ 
sons situated as we were. Sneb, with 
very little variation, was onr regniar 


routine during the whole of this excur¬ 
sion.” 

Speaking of a panicular day, he says, 
—^“The fog dispersing before noon, we 
had another clear and fine d.^, but, as 
usaal, paid dear for tliis comfort liy the 
increased softness of the snow and the 
oppressive glare rclicrtcd from it. Set¬ 
ting out at half-past seven in the even¬ 
ing, we found the snu more distressing 
to the eyes than we liad ever yet felt it, 
bidding defiance to our crape'veils and 
wire-gauze eye-shades; but a more cf- 
fcctuiu screen was alfurded by the siiii 
becoming clouded about nine. Onr way 
still lay over small loose masses, to 
which we were now so accustomed as 
scum'Iy to expect any other ; for it was 
eviilent that we were not improving in 
this respect as we advanced northwards. 
—At half past nine we came to a very 
diliicnit crossing among tlie loose ice, 
which, however, we were encouraged to 
attempt by seeing a Hue of some mag¬ 
nitude beyond it. We liad to convey 
the sledges and provisions one way, and 
to haul tlie boats over by another. One 
of the masses over which the boats came 
began to roll about while one of them 
was upon it, giving ns reason to appre- 
liend its upsetting, which must nave 
been attcnilra with some very serion.s 
consequence; fortunately, however, it 
retained its cqailibrimii long enough to 
allow us to get tlu^boat past it in safety, 
not without several of tlie men falling 
overboard in consequence of the lung 
jumps we had to make, and the edges 
breaking with their weight.” 

He mentions the plieenomenon of red 
snow. Tills (says a writer wlio lias 
bad great experience as a reviewer) is 
” new to us.” We arc surprised at this 
remark, as the crilie, who is nsually 
very'oliservant, ought to have known 
that red snow was noticed by captain 
Russ in liis exploration of Baffin's liay, 
and by Mr. llakcwcll in his Alpine tra¬ 
vels.—“ Wc met with a quantity of snow 
(says the captain), tinged, to the depth 
of several inches, with some red co¬ 
louring matter, of which a fiortion was 
preserved in a bottle fur future examina¬ 
tion. This circumstance recalled to onr 
recollection our having fn^uently be¬ 
fore, in the course of this journey, re- 
marlfed that the loaded sledges, in 
passing over hard snow, left upon it a 
light rose-coloured tint, whidifat the 
time we attributed to the jcgiMvring 
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matter being pressed out of the birch of 
which they were made. To-day» how¬ 
ever, we observed that the runners of 
the boats, and even our own footsteps, 
exhibited the same appearance; and, on 
watching it mure narrowly afterwards, 
we found the same effect to be produced, 
ill a greater or less degree, by heavy 
pressiire on almost all the ice over which 
we passed, though a magnifying glass 
could detect notliingtugivc it this tinge. 
The colour of the red snow ndiicb we 
bottled, and which only occurred in 
two or three sputa, appeared somewhat 
different from this, ueiiig rather of a 
salinuu than a rosi> colour; but both 
were so striking as to be the subject of 
constant remark." 

l)y laborious perseveraMW, the party 
at length reached the latitude of 83 
degrees and three quarters:—supposed 
to be within fiUO miles of the role.— 
Heavy rains at that time prevailed; hat 
a more serious obstacle soon presented 
itself, wbirh proved insurmountable.— 
The ice over which tlicy were traveling 
toward the north, was itself drifting 
more rapidly to the south than tlic di¬ 
stances which they could accomplish.— 
Thus, the last three days having been 
spent in this disheartening and wuitless 
toil,—half of the provisions being ex- 
liausted,—some of the men falling sick, 
and being reported unfit for exertion,— 
the senrvy ttireatemng them,—and no 
hope of any favorable cbaiige remain¬ 
ing—oiir brave rountrymeii were cum- 
mlled to abandon tbcir impracticable 
design. They accordingly rctiiriicd to 
the liccia, and on the S^Jtli of Septem¬ 
ber put into Long-Hope, in one of the 
C)rkney Islands, without having expe¬ 
rienced any loss by death. The whole 
period, occupied In these exertions on 
the ice, is stated to have been sixty-one 
davs. 

Very few aiiininls were seen in the 
remote progress of our adventurers. 
Some bears paid them a visit, and were 
rewarded for their civility by being 
killed and eaten. Seals were also ranglit 
and devoured, and immciiso numbers of 
aea-fowl were seen, though few were 
laken. 

It is not supposed that captain Parry 
is either willing, or will be allowed, to 
renew his attempt for visiting tlie Pole; 
but hi^riend captain FrankliA, ‘-we are 
inforan; will undertake a new ^xpedi- 
tN|MiM|m course of the present year. 


with a view of proceeding by land to 
ilehring’s Strait. 


A NEW SETTLEMENT IN AFRICA. 

The settlement of Sierra-Leone being 
consigned to neglect, if not wholly 
abandoned by our countrymen, the mi¬ 
nister of the colonial department fixiHl 
upon Fernando-Po for the seat of a new 
rolony, as this island is not only nion; 
healthy and fertile than the former spot, 
but better calculated by its situatinr, 
tlie repression of that abominable trafiic 
in biimaii flesh which is still carried on 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. A 
small squadron having reached the 
coast of ilenin in October last, a dis¬ 
embarkation was quietly effected, and 
arrungeiiients were made with the na¬ 
tives for tlie purchase of land and the 
formation of an alliance. 

From a journal of the proceedings, 
sent by one of the officers to the editor 
of the Literary (laKclle, wc extroet both 
the opening and the dcvelopement of 
tlie colonial scheme.—" Oct. 37. On 
our approach to the island every one 
was deliglited with its beautiful appear¬ 
ance, as well as with the scenery sur¬ 
rounding us in our ancliorage. We had 
hardly brought up, when four canoes 
appeared witli a number of natives, who 
exchanged yams and sonic iisliiiig lines 
fur our iron hoops. They were line 
middle-sized athletic men, with an agree¬ 
able expression of countenance. 'The 
n'purt of tlie muskets fired at sunset 
aupi'ared to alarm ^ them very mneli, as 
they sbovetl off iuimediatcly, hoisted 
sail, and took leave of us for tlie tiiglit. 

“ Oct. 28.—^Tliis morning it rained 
lieavily till nine or ten o'clock; not¬ 
withstanding wliicli, canoes came off in 
great iminlwrs, bringing fowls, palm 
wine, a few skins of monkeys and 
snakes, and small circular boxes, iie.'itly 
woven, of split cane, &c. Some of tlie 
natives ventured onboard, not however 
witliout evident signs of fear. Captain 
Harrison conducted a boy of about 
twelve years of age over the ship, and 
iu the gun-room Uie officers mane htni 
examine a variety of articles. A look- 
ing glass, and the ringing of a bell, 
seemed to create the greatest astonish¬ 
ment in him. 

**29th.—^Tiie canoes visited us in 
greater number than before, the natives 
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ftppeanng to gftin nioreconfidrncc; in* 
deed, so much as to become tronblcsome. 
—4)ar boats went for wood and water, 
and, instead of meeting with any ob- 
stmction, were assisted by the natives. 

** 3Utb.---Tiie senior lieutenant went 
ashore at six o’clock, with a party of 
black labourers, to cut a path through 
the jungle on Point>William.—I went 
ashore soon after noon at Uarracouta, 
to invite the snpposed king on board; 
but the chiefs and natives surrounding 
^ him opposed his inclination. 

“ 31st.—The king, bis brother, and 
five or six chiefs, entered the ship: we 
immediately conducted them to the cap* 
tain's cabin,'ivhere we entertained them 
with wine and biscuit. Tbey seemed to 
drink our wine and eat our biscuit with 
some relish, after we had, by their own 
desire, set them the example; and ive 
also, in compliment to tMm, drank 
some of their palm wine. We observed 
tiiat some of tiiem mixed palm -wine 
with the Madeira. From tiie king to 
the lowest of bis attendants, they were 
dressed in a most fanciful savage taste. 
In the first place, their whole bodies 
were completely smeared with a pig* 
ment coniposed of red clay and paiui 
oil, ivith tiie exception of his majesty, 
whose distingnishing colour, like that 
of the imperial family of China, was yel* 
low. Their heads were dressed with 
long small curls, hanging down behind, 
tiie hair on the fore*part of the head 
being divided on each aide in curls, so 
as to hang down liehind the ears,* und 
leave the fore-part of the head entirely 
exposed. The foreliead is generally 
round, and appears to he shaven almut 
an inch or two nack,*—the heads of tlie 

{ souths being shaven close round, leav* 
ng the crown unshaven. The hat 
usually worn has a low crown and nar¬ 
row brim, made of split rattan, not very 
closely worked, and is ornamented with 
leaves, bones of monkeys and other 
animals, and a few white, and some¬ 
times xed feathers. A girdle rests on 
the hips, and supports the only covering 
they wear, which is in front, except his 
majesty, who had, beside his anterior 
covering, a posterior one, composed of 
the skin of some animal. The girdle 
consists either of a string of the uertebra 
of snakes, or of beads of some hard 
berry; the ancluts and bracelets are for 
tlie most part composed of the same ma¬ 
terials. During the entertsunment of 
the natives in the cabin, tlie band was 
VOL. IX. 


ordered to play on the quarter-deck, 
and they appeared ninch gratified with 
the music. From the cabin we con¬ 
ducted them along the niiiiii deck, and 
shewed them the horses, asses, oxen, 
pigs, &c. They were much struck 
with the horses and pigs • but the enw, 
and particniarly lier tail, appeared to 
alfuril them tlie greatest delight, each 
of them handling it in succesMon, pull¬ 
ing the hairs out, and shaking it with 
every mark of the highest liegree of 
astonishment and pleasure. After 
making the tour of the main deck, we 
took them to the quarter-deck, where 
our music so enraptured the king's 
brother, that he could not refnun from 
displaying bis savage steps and nnroiith 
gestures to the hiue:-—tdaj'cd Or- 

« heii8, and so danced the brutes."— 
'hinking that we had indulged them 
enough in this amusement, we endea¬ 
voured to concilialc them hy presents; 
we first commenced with his yellow ma¬ 
jesty, > whom we preseiiteif with the 
whole length of a large iron hoop, 
which had been straightened for the 
occasion; then to Ihe orotlier vrvgnve 
half of the quantity, and abont a foot to 
each of the chiefs or attendants; and 
they left the ship apparently in very 
good bnmor with ns. ^e have omitted 
to observe, that the king and the chiefs 
were anxions to rub tbrir long beards 
with those who possessed one. They 
showed evident satisfaction upon chairs 
being given them to sit on; and wo 
have stiice observed, that, in their own 
huts, tli^ ail sit upon blocks of wood. 
Tliis is afferent from the usual custom 
of tl.c Africans, who squat down on 
their haunches or their heels. 

**Nov. 2nd.—-I went ashore with 
Messrs. Oaller and Morrison, the in¬ 
terpreter Anderson, and my servant, to 
make some arrangements respecting the 
establishment of a market near our set- 
tlcmeut. The king and the chiefs liav- 
ing arrived, we explained the nlijcct of 
our visit, which tliey heard with great 
attention; they anxiously made a pro- 
ppsai fur our mutual understand¬ 
ing, which was. that, if any of tlieir 

E eople troubled us by committing any 
reach of good faith, they requested we 
would communirate it to the chiefs, and 
they wonld take care that the delin¬ 
quents should be punished; qpd, viee 
vertti, if any of our people catomitted 
any improper acts toward film, that 
they wonld represent it to our chiefs.— 

T 
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After an earni'ittdiscussiun among them* 
Hclvos, iv« all iigreed to the various 
prfi|io5ials on liutli sides, by drinking 
palm ivinc together, and exchanging 
pivsents—giving hi.s niajeaty an axe, for 
u-liirli he returned a fowl. We now pro¬ 
posed to accoinpaiiy him to his village, 
til H’liicli he at first shewed gii>at will¬ 
ingness to accede, and took tnc by the 
hand as if to condnet me; but instead 
of walking, as we had expected, 
through the woods, he kept inclining 
to the beach where our boats were lying. 
We then thought he was going to take 
IIS along the shore, and land at a place 
whence there was a much shorter path 
to his village; yet, when we proposed 
to him to enter a boat, he held oack, 
and {lositivcly declined, saying, that his 
lioiiHC was not good enough, and that 
he had nothing in it to entertain us 
with: however, as we were predeter¬ 
mined to go, we marehed forward. We 
thonght the king had good reason fur 
not w'ishing ns to proceed; fur certainly 
neither his lint nor the road to it seemed 
calculated for a visit of ceremony or 
pleasure. The patli was extremely 
slippery, with many pools and roots of 
trees to’ impede our progress, beside a 
very thick jnngle, and myriads of ants 
and other inserts tormenting us on the 
way. Ills majesty’s lint was merely a 
tlmtcheil roof, the’eaves of which were 
not three feet from the ground, which 
was sn^iportcd by pillars, and only one 
end of It protected from the weattier.— 
Ills brother had taken care to arrive be¬ 
fore UN, and receiveil us with much 
good humor, regretting only that he 
had nothing to regale us with; liow- 
cver, in a short time a calabash of stale 
palm wine was brought in, which, after 
tasting himself (according to the African 
custom), to prove that it was not poison¬ 
ous, hr presented to ns. 

** Jth.—Some chiefs came on hoard, 
in a very large canoe, and were intro¬ 
duced til the captain white at break fu-st. 
When they entered, lliey all sat down 
on chairs witli much apparent satisfac¬ 
tion: the captain uiuile them a few pre¬ 
sents of knives, small looking-glasses, 
&c., wiiieh gave them so much delight, 
that they began clapping their bands 
and singing short seiitenres in a liigh 
tone of voice, bowing their heads Ire- 

J |ucntly during the time. Anderson ui- 
ormeti ns they were singing onr praises, 
for their n'ords implied, “ truly you are 
come to do us good." They were en¬ 


tertained with palm wine, Madeira, his- 
cnits, fish, yams, Stc. The three Eu¬ 
ropean ivoincii whom we have on board 
were introduced to tliein, and seemed 
to engage tiieir attention very iiiiicli. ^ 

“ 5tli.—Anderson retiirnc<I to tlie ship 
about three this afternoon, (having been 
abient two days,) in a large caiiuc pull¬ 
ing seventeen paddles accompanied by 
some chiefs and other natives, who, 
before they came alongside tiie ship, 

[ Hilled ipiite round ns, singing most 
oiidly and merrily. Tliey were taken 
into the captain’s eahiii, where tliev were 
entertained until he came on hoard, 
which he soon did, and, before he dis¬ 
missed them, made a present to each. 

“ 7th .—We lauded at a sinail cove, 
and were conducted by the cliicfs to an 
open space in the woods. When the 
captain was seated, a small rain and 
several ealabashes of palm wine were 
plarcd before him. He ordered a led 
cloak to he put on the king, and a veUct 
hat; bnt, as his majesty conld rmt con¬ 
veniently take his own hat ntf, the vel- 
vet one was placed over the rrowii of 
his, and pierced by the same hone that 
seenred his own hat to the lieatl, by 
rnniiing it tlirongU his hair. Tiie ap¬ 
pearance of these presents, bnt more 
particularly of tlie iron, intoxicated tiie 
feelings of the savages, whose passions 
were so much excited by it, that tiie 
good order which had previously been 
observed could no longer be maintained; 
and they pressed in on all sides, with 
such a clatter of tongues that the firing 
of cannon would have been relief to onr 
cars, compared to the savage and vo¬ 
ciferous clainonr of these wild beings: 
however, it is but right to do them just¬ 
ice—^notwithstanding all tliis confusion, 
they did not lay violent hands on any 
person or article, that ive observed. IVe 
noticed that the king gave away many 
small pieces of iron to a few, whicli, by 
leading each to hope that he miglit he 
tlie next selected to receive a token of 
royal favour, [irrhaps kept them from 
laying violent hands on any thing thein- 
selvc*. IVc retired to the beach, and 
embarked during tiie confusion, the 
whole crowd following us to the shore, 
and many even into tiic water. On a 
rough calcnlatiou, it is supposed there 
were at least two thousand natives as¬ 
sembled. The women were kept sepa¬ 
rate from the men, and in the bark 
ground: Mr. Ualler went and spoke to 
some of them, bnt they sheweu great 
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timidity, tliough tlie men put some of 
the young women’s hands uito his in a 
very mild and friendly manner. 

“ 8th.^—^The captain fixed upon a spot 
for the site of his intended house, near 
which stands a deserted native village; 
and he named the ground which is clear* 
ing away for a garden. Paradise, and 
changed that of Glover’s Sturs to Jap 
cob's* Ladder: this is a flight of stairs 
one hundred and fif^ in number, built 
since our arrival by Mr. Glover and his 
crew of English artificers. 

“ lOth.—'Very few canoes or natives 
were seen to-day, and none came to tlie 
ship, which has occasioned us to sus¬ 
pect that some of our proceedings have 
not pleased them; and tins suspicion 
was confirmed by a deputation of seven 
chiefs coming to complain of our men 
cutting down the palm trees for the 
leaves to roof their huts with; they also 
complained of the frequent liritig of 
muskets. In reply to the latter, we gave 
them to understand it was only the 
officers shooting at the monkeys; and, 
to confirm it,' very opportunely the 
purser happened to come up at the time 
with a man carrying a large monkey 
wliich he had s'liot, and sdsu a very 
small deer. i\s this did nut appear to 
satisfy them, captain Harrison took 
them up just beyond where the men 
were then clearing: he then placed a 
quantity of iron U{ion the ground, and 
ofFered by signs that he would give 
them all the iron for the land that was 
within the line of that boundary; wliich 
they made it appear they understood.— 
Uotli parties seeming satisfied, we sat 
down in a row, and drank palm wine 
togi'tlier, by way of clenchiag the bar¬ 
gain. 

'* 11th.—Divine service was perform¬ 
ed by the captain, when four natives 
attended, and behaved with great de¬ 
corum. 

“ 12th .—\ numerous deputation of 


chiefs cume gaily drc.sscd tooiir camp at 
Clarence, to settle the affair definitively 
concerning the land which we luid niif- 
ehased. Captain Owen went with tliein 
to the boundary line, and entered into a 
more particular explanation, by iii.irk- 
ing a number of trees on the hoiindiiry 
line, and promising tlicni more piv- 
sento;—after which he brought four of 
them on board, and ronriuded i lie whole 
business of the transfer by giving them 
presents, and drinking paiin wine. 

13th .—K strung proof of iMiniidenri: 
was shewn hy a man and ahoy insisting 
on coming oil bounl to sleep ; perhaps 
the expectation of a present was their 
principal inducement; however, I never 
met with or read of more tractable and 
good-tempered savages than these ap¬ 
pear to be; for, even when they an* most 
tronhlesome, we can always lead them 
in the dirertion we wish hy t.iKuig hold 
of (iiie of their hands, or even a liiigi-r. 

15th.—^'I'lie chiefs brought a young 
man hack to-day whom the captain hail 
put under their rharge to puss a week 
with them. Some bricks were laiiilcd 
for iniuiediate use. When the natives 
found out how they conlil siiarpcn their 
knives, they shewed the most earnest 
desire to possess them; but iron is their 
idol, which they appear to worship for 
its usefulness; pieces of iron luNip, 
knives, and hatchets, an> what they 
most covet; they turn their noses up at 
razors or scissors, when they c.ui gist 
tlie former. Of clothes they scarcely 
know the use, the women having no 
more covering than the men.” 

Within a few days fruiii the last date, 
many thick jungles were cleared, and 
many trees, in which tlu; island ahounds, 
were cut down: forges were fixed, saw- 
pits dug: coiivetiiimt huts superseded 
tlie use qf tents; and euiisiderable pro¬ 
gress was made in the organisation of a 
promising settlement. 


•THE WAMUBBER'S RETURN. 

The village-bell toll'd night’s last hour to the bieeze. 
As a wand’rer approach’d it along the lone road; 
Late and weary he came, and lie long'd fur the ease 
That a son ever finds in a father’s abode. 

'Twas long since he left it, and infancy's joys 
Now crowded his fancy in shadowy throng; 

He started at hearing the clock’s sudden noise. 

And he hasten’d his steps as he tiavel'd along. 
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He trod liglit, for his heart {^tcd light as he went; 

< The church'tour’r now rose in the gloom of the night; 

O’er the gravisyard his footsteps were fearlessly bent. 

For that road soonest bronght the old cottage in sight. 

Ah! thought he, in crossing its oft-trodden stile. 

Many fnends since I went must have sunk to the f^ve! 

Death grasps at old age; ciiecks the youth’s early smile; 

Unsparing alike to the coward or brave. 

As he pass'd on his ivay, a new stone struck his eyr. 

And the moon-beam upon it was sleeping in light; 

He turn'd to the grave-stone; his heart heav'd a sigh; 

For the name m his parents he saw with affright. 

Disappointment and grief struck him dumb; in despair 
He sank on the earth, tlwngh 'twas damp with tiic dew; 

He had promis’d himself a gtm liome, free from care; 

Anil the home of his parents too well now he knew! 

** Yet, alas!” to himself thus he inwardly said; 

** 'Tis the home of all others from care that’s most free; 

For care cannot come to the home of the dead; 

Hut, all! 'tis not yet a still mansion for me.” 

At the tomb of his parents till morning he lay; 

With its earliest beam ho arose from the ground; 

And he went from the village reluctant away, 

As no home for the wanderer there could be found! 

J. M. i.ac£v. 


TUB ItANOVAOB OF LOVE, 

from Afoods and Tmoee, 

True love liath wordless language all its own. 
Heard in the heart;—and yet there's eloquence , 
Beyond their meaning—^yea, a thrilling sense 
Oft-times in words,—^when a kind vmce hath grown 
(By sweet thoughts fed) into a tremulous tone 
Of dear emotion, which may haply seem 
To otliers nothing, and yet shea a gleam 
Along an anxious heart; for then mono 
That under-breath'd, afUection-touched power. 
Out-thrills a thousand doubts. O, peerless hour— 
When, from one word thus utter'd falt'ringly. 
Within (he lieart ^ere springs up suddenly 
A feeling far from eartlu v things removed— 

The first young feeling that we are not all us-loved. 


TUB POWBR or MBMORT, 

fvm the same fFork, 

With wliat a fairy spell doth Memory 
Call up the past to throng the present hour. 
Wielding lier wand of more than wixard power 
O’er beings of fore-gone reality. 
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Till all that waa, in life’s variety. 

Bright days and dark—forgotten griefs and gladness— 

Tales of old time, and joys long-past, and sadness— , ’ 
Obeying her all-vien'Iess potency. 

Join in strange cliorus! The enchantress breatlies 
Her incantations in a thought—^tiiat n’rcathes 
Itself a garland from tlic varied floivers' 

Of years and years reviv^—^tVliile on she scours, 

Op, up, uncheck'd, untired, to times far gone, 

Witli speed for which an instant’s thonsaudtii were too long. 


AN ADORBSS TO A YOUNO LADY, 

by an enraptured Swain. 

Air gentle love, my only love! 

Aly drooping spirit jpiiics for thee; 

The gorgeous hall, the lighted bower. 

Lute, dance, and song, liave lost their power; 

Tlion oniy canst this cloud remove, 

Aly beautiful Alaric. 

Then haste thee, dear; the kingly west 
A splendid gift flings o’er the sea; 

And bwathes tlie rose A mgh more sweet. 

To hail the hour the parted meet. 

O! come to this devoted breast. 

My beautiful Alarie! 

’Tis bliss to meet—’tis sweet to part 
To meet again by love's decree; 

1 cherish not a nope more fond. 

Nor prise a paradise beyond 
That hour which gives thee to my heart, 

Aly beautiful Alarie. 

Charles Swain. 


THE FALLACY OF HOPE, 

by Mr. T. Moore, 

Hope comes aguo, to this heart long a stranger; 

Once more mie sings me her flattering strain; 

But hush, gmtlc siren! for ah there’s less danger 
In still stufering on, than in hoping again. 

Long, long in sorrow too deep for repining, 

Gloomy, but tranquil, this uosom bath Tain 
And joy coming now, like a sudden light shining 
O’er eyelids long darken’d, would bring me but pain. 

Fly, then, ye visions, that hope would shed o’er me— 
Lost to tbe future, my sole chance of rest 
Now lies, not in dreaming of bliss tliat’s before me. 
But, ah, in forgetting how once 1 was blest! 
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AFFECTION. 

Fuom yoDtli’a early day. 

To life’s fading ray, 

Love still is the source of deliglit; 

And its lustre divine^ 

Tlie brighter doth shine. 

The darker ailliction’s sad night. 

When the tempest of woe 
O’er the bosom slKiU'blow, 

And the heart is o’erivliclmed with fears, 

"J'is ailection uluiie 
For hard fate Ciin atone, 

And change into smiles all our tears. 

In the moment of death, 

When life’s parting breath 
Shall fade like the tiper in gloom, 

Affection’s sweet smile 
(Jan that moment beguile, 

And illumine the path to the tomb ! 

w. il. 


THE cai'tive, 

from SIB. ROBEHT Montgomery’s ounipuekenck of tub reitv. 

Within a dungeon mildew’d by the night, 

Barr’d from Siilubriuas air and cheering light, 

Lo! the pale captive pines in hostile lands, 

I'hain’d to his doom by adamantine bands! 

Oh! how he pants to face the fresli-wing’d breeze. 

And list the voices of the summer trees; 

To breathe, and live, and move, and be as free 
As A^ature is, and man was made to be! 

And when at night, upon his flinty bed, 

SUent and sad he lays his grief-worn head. 

There, as the dungeon-bell with dreary sound 
Tolls midnight through the sleeping air around, 
Hemembrance wafts him to congenial climes, 

And frames a fisiry world of happier times. 

The woodland liaunta around his native scene. 

The village dance upon the festive green; 

His thymy garden where he loved to ply. 

And smiled as peeping flower-buds hail’d his eye; 

His beauteous partner, and her blne-eycd boy, 

Who prattled, play’d, and fed his sonf with joy; 

All with immingling rapture fire his heart, 

A nd force the stings of agony to start, 

Till, like a bark by wrecking whirlwinds driven. 

He rolls, and writhes, and groans despair to Heaven I 
And Heaven is by! and with ethereal charm 
Bids Hope to waken, and her smiles to warm; 

Then, lull’d by her, his homc-wed bosom teems 
With holy raptures and serapliie dreams. 
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THE ORIOINAI. OV CflERRY-niPE,— 

publithid If* IfiOti, by .Mr. Rirluint .Miton. 

There is a pirdpn in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow; 

A heavenly paradise is that place. 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow; 

There cherries grow that none may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Those eherrira fairly do eiielose 
Of orient pearl a duulde n>w. 

Which when her lovelj' laiighter showsj 
They look like n».se-buds hll'd with snow; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe tiu'inselvcs do cry. 

Her eyes like angds watch them still; 

Her hrows like bended hows do stand; 
Threat'iiing'with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacren cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


OSK iiiiNURED FARLEs, Original and 
eciectedy by Janiee JVorlhvotCt r.a. 

Fables form a convenient and-jtleas- 
iiig mode of conveying instruction to 
childrtm. Moral truth may be so exem¬ 
plified by a reference to some parallel 
case in nature, as to be more adapted to 
their capacities than formal precepts; 
and even “children of a larger growth" 
may ’derive benefit from the striking 
hints whieh arc thus imparted. The 
earliest specimen of a parable, or Scrip¬ 
tural Fable, occurs iu the book of 
Judges, where Jothara, at the election 
of a king, intimates the danger of a 
bad choice by referring to a meeting of 
trees, at which tlie fruitful and valuable 
trees decline the honor, and the bram¬ 
ble accepts it from a motive of selfish 
ambition. The first Greek fable on re¬ 
cord is that of the Eagle and Nightin¬ 
gale, given by Hesiod. The most po¬ 
pular fabulist is /Esop,a supposed Pbry- 

S *an slave; bnt it is uncertain whether 
is was a real personage; and the work 
attributed to him is apparently a collec¬ 
tion of the fables of different ages and 
countries. 

We proceed to extract some of the 
original fables,—-not perhaps the bmt, 
yet pithy and pointed. 


“ The Philoaophcr and Sheet of 
Paper.—h. sage ptiilosopher, being one 
day in a gentleinan's library, saw Tying 
on the taole a sheet of paper, wiiicli had 
once been white, but ivas now blotted 
and scrawled all over with nonsense and 
ill-drawn figures. * Ah!’ said the sage, 
* had this sometime spotless paper Wen 
committed to tlie trust and care of proper 
liands, it might at this time have con¬ 
tained an excellent poem or an accom¬ 
plished drawing, lessons of morality or 
doctrines of science, instead of being 
thus defaced, and rendered worse than 
nscless, by the display of blots and 
scratches, dirt and folly, fit only at pre¬ 
sent to singe a roasting pallet or to kin¬ 
dle the fire, and the sooner it is destroyed 
the better.' 

“ jfppticaHon .—^The infant mind is 
pure, and unsullied, like the fairest white 
paper, without a stain, and the first im- 
prcHsions it receives, we all know by 
experience, are the deepest and most 
difficult to be erased; therefore it be¬ 
comes more particularly our duty, as wo 
value the future welfare of the child, to 
be careful of the first instructions and 
notions which are given to it. Praise 
children for being pretty, and they will 
endeavour to set tbemselves off. Praise 
them for being ^good, and they will en¬ 
deavour to be virtuous." 
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** The min Olote-fFonu. —A certain 
glow-worm bail long been tbc object of 
admiration amongst bis bumble uc- 
qiiaiiitancc, the insects of the hedge 
ivhere he madi; a figure; and, every 
night, he would condescend to illumine 
them with the splendor of his light, 
and in return nxeived tbc homage of 
bis n'ptile court with a must gracious 
air of afiected condescension. Uii one 
occasion a small-waisted flatterer ob¬ 
truded himself on his notice, by ob¬ 
serving, that his humility was wonder¬ 
ful, and ailvised him by all means to 
make himself more public, and to shine 
in a ninri! exalted circle, that tlu: great 
\vorhl might become the witnesses of 
siieh attractions! * No, no,’ replied the 
groveling-spirited glow-worm, * that is 
not to my taste; fur, between ourselves, 
inv great ilelight is to be in company 
where I can preside, and be regarded as 
a wonder—no matter though it be from 
their inferiority or ignorance; whereas, 
if i assiH'iate with those of higher en¬ 
dowments,! shall feel my pride mortifi¬ 
ed, and appear, even to myself, to be no 
better than a poor worm.’— Apjtlieatiou. 
There are certain dispositions of the 
mind that incline men to a base and 
vulgar ambition, a desire of shining at 
any rate; and therefore they seek out 
for surh companions only, as arc con¬ 
fessedly their inferiors, wliere no im- 
proveinent cun be gained, where flattery 
and admiration are received bv them 
with pleasure, although ullcred'by the 
meanest of mortals, and preferred to 
the counsel of the wise, or the admo- 
iiitioii of the g(H)d. lint such egotists 
must ever remain in all their errors, 
fnstriiction gives them pain, because it 
lessens their sclf-iinpurtanci*; nor can 
tlicy bear the shock of feeling them¬ 
selves surpassed; and from that mean 
motive they shun such opportuni¬ 
ties as might render them fit for the 
highest society; for he who would be¬ 
come a master,' must first submit to the 
humble station of a pupil. Few are so 
empty as those w’ho are full of them¬ 
selves.” 

“ The Lion and the Ape. —An old 
lion had lung been despotic sovereign 
of the forest, and of coarse accustomed 
to the abject homage of every inferior 
animal in it, as is common in courts, 
each trying to out-do his companions in 
Mrlicn a pert malicious ape, 
who wUhed to give tiis powerful master 
some pain, and yet escape his rage, as 


he well knew it was as much as his life 
was worth to offend him openly, there¬ 
fore sought how he might artfully mor¬ 
tify him under the mask of friendship, 
but keep out of the scrape himself, and 
at the same time insidiously cause the 
ruin of his competitors for court favour. 
With this intent he lust no opportunity 
of obtaining private conferences with 
the lion, and on all occasions was busy 
to inform him of what, he said, lie bad 
heard against his character and disposi¬ 
tion, from those whom the lion hud taken ^ 
to be bis best friends; saying, the fox 
had accused him of tyranny, the horse 
bad complained be was blood-thirstv, 
the bull that he was selfish and cruel, 
and the stag, that be knew not what 
mercy was. At length the lion, no 
longer able to suffer tliis artful and ma¬ 
lignant harangue, furiously replied,— 

* Thinkest thou, base and pitiful traitor, 
thus to abuse me to iiiy face, in attri¬ 
buting all those crimes to me, and tliat 
thou c>tiist escape my vengeance by say¬ 
ing they are the remarks of iiiy good 
and faitnfiil subjects ? No, foolish ani¬ 
mal, take thy death for thy ufiicioiis 
pains, and thus become of soiiic use to 
others by the U'rror of tliy example.’— 
So saying, he instantly crnslieil liiin to 
pieces.— AppHeatiou. There arc some 
artful gossips, who take a iii.dicions de¬ 
light iii tormenting their intimates, by 
relating every idle riiiiionr which they 
have heard against them; and, under a 
pretence of pure friendship, accom¬ 
panied with the pride of oflering good 
advice, conclude they shall escape the 
odium of giving p.xin, which they de¬ 
serve to incur: but the triumphs of those 
petty tyrants, notwithstanding all their 
artf turn out at last to their own hurt; 
for their visits arc soon found to fore¬ 
bode our vexation, and at len .;tii we shun 
them as we shun disease. Those who 
blow the coals of others' strife, may 
chance to have the sparks, fly in their 
own faces.” 

“ 'Ihe Two Seuthea. —It so happened 
that a couple of mowers’ scythes were 
placed together in the same barn; one 
was without its proper handle, and 
therefore remained useless and rusty; 
the other was complete, bright, aud in 
good order, and was frequently made 
use of, in the hands of the mowers.— 

*' My good neighbour,'’ said the rusty 
one, *• I oiiicli pity you, who labor so 
much for the good of others, and withal 
so constantly are fretted with that odious 
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whetstone, that scours you till you 
strike fire, whilst 1 rrpo&e in p»*rii*i;t 
ease and quiet."—“Give me leave,” 
replied the briiTht one, ‘‘ to explain to 
you, neighliour, the difference of our 
Mnditions; I must own that I labour, 
but then I am well rewarded in conside* 
ration that it is for the benefit of iiiiilti- 
tudes, iind this gives me all my impor¬ 
tance: it is true also that I am reno- 
vated by a harsh whetstone, hut this 
still increases my capability to become 
useful in a more powerful degree, whilst 

{ mu remain the insignificant and help- 
ess victim of your pride and idleness, 
and in the end fall aprey to a devouring 
rust, useless, iinpitied, and unknown. 

— Idleness, in every 
station of life, is attended by a portion 
of misery. By it the health is impaired, 
the intellects are beniimbetl, all iiiipor- 
taiice or value in society is forfeited, 
and, as we contribute notliimr toward 
the profit or pleasure of uiuiikind, wo 
become little better tban outcasts i>r 
burthens on the earth. In the rich, idle¬ 
ness produces a mental misery, and they 
become the prey of inelanefioly; and, 
in the inferior orders, its fruits are po¬ 
verty, vice, and disease; and, if the 
industrious d<» meet with rubs in tlie 
world, still, like the whetstone to the 
scythe, it sharpens their wits, and pn*- 

{ tares them by an acquisition of ktiow- 
ege and experience to overcome dilfi- 
ciuties with more facility.” 

It appears from these fables and tlieir 
morals, that the writer, though old, is 
not superannuated, but is able to give 
salutary advice in an agreeable form.— 
The embellisliniciits of his work remain 
to he mentioned. Of a hundred fuliles, 
every one has not only a neat wood-cut 
to introduce it, but another to close it; 
and these are not all the decorations; 
for the initial letter of each fable, like 
an illuminated manuscript, exhibits a 
small (and sometimes very pretty} de¬ 
sign. The drawings of the first class 
were nil furnished by Mr. Northcote 
himself. 


A HISTORY or TUB LIPB AND VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, ly 

fVttthiHgtou Irving. 4 vols. 18Sd. 

As the name and exploits of Colum¬ 
bus are well known to every reader of 
history, it might have been thought that 

YOI.. IX. 


there was nn occasion for idle repe¬ 
tition; but Mr. Irving, it seems, under- 
tm>k a journey to Aladrid, in the hope 
of ohtaiiiini; new in formation on the 
subject, and we therefore ought not to 
blauic him for his wcll-memit eoinmu- 
nicatioiis. It does not appear that he 
has maiie^ any important discoveries, 
with all his zeal and diligence; yet ue 
must allow that he has prbtiuced a work 
of considerable merit, which is recom¬ 
mended by an agreeable style, and by 
perspicuous and accurate details. 

'J'iie grand scheme attributed to Co- 
1 limbus lias been applauded beyond its 
merit. Bis discovery of a new coiili- 
iient was rather the effect of cliancethan 
of judgement, tie merely hoped to 
shorten the voyage to India by pursu¬ 
ing a western, instead of an' eastern 
course; acted upon the idea that the 
world was much less extensive than it 
really is; anil continued to the last to 
think that the territory which he dis¬ 
co: cred was a part of Asia; and even 
this coinparatively-insignifii ant sclieme 
appears to have been horrowcil from a 
Florentine named Toscaiielli, who (says 
Mr. Irving) "transmitted tul!u1umhiis, 
ill 1474, a cop^ of a letter which lie had 
prcviunsly written to a canon of i/ishun, 
maintaining the facility of rcacliing 
India by a western course.” It is how¬ 
ever Ci-Hain, that the Genoese adven¬ 
turer was an acute and reflecting man, 
brave, enterprising, resolute, and perse¬ 
vering ; and few, perhaps, could so ably 
have conducted those expeditions which 
Ictl to the most important results. 

Without following Air. Irving in his 
narrative career, we shall extract the 
character of Isabella (the royal patron¬ 
ess of Columbus), and that of the hem 
himself, merely observing that both 
portraits are drawn by the florid and 
emblazoning pencil of a rlietorieiaii, 
rather than with the strict fidelity of a 
dispassionate historian. ' 

“ Contemporary writers have been 
enthusiastic in their descriptions of Isa¬ 
bella, but time has sanctioned their 
eulogies. She is one of the purest and 
most beautiful characters in the pages of 
history. She was well formed, of the 
middle size, with great dignity and 
gracefulness of deportment, and a min¬ 
gled gravity and sweetness of demea¬ 
nour. Her complexion was fair; her 
hair auburn, inefining to red; her eyes 
were of a clear blue, with a benign ex¬ 
pression ; and there was a singular me- 
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desty in her countenance, gracing, as it 
did, a tronderful lirinness of purpose 
and earnestness of spirit. Though 
strongly attached to her husband, and 
studious of his fame, yet she always 
maintained her distinct rights as an 
allied prince. She rxcceucd him in 
heaiitV; in personal dignity, in ocutC’ 
ness of genius, and in grandeur of soul. 
Combining tlie active and resolute qua¬ 
lities of man with the softer cliarities of 
woman, she mingled in the warlike 
councils of her hnsband, engaged per¬ 
sonally in his enterprises, and in some 
instances surpassed him in the firmness 
and intrepidity of her measures; while, 
heinginspired with a truer idea of glory, 
she infused a more lofty and generous 
tenijier into Ins subtle and calculating 
poliry. It is in the civil history of their 
reign, however, that the character of 
Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
fostering and maternal can* was conti- 
nually directed to reform the laws, and 
heal the ills engendered by a long course 
of internal wars. She loved her people, 
and, wliilc diligently seeking theirgood, 
she mitigated, as mneh as possible, the 
harsh measures of her hnsband, directed 
to the same end, bat inflamed by a mis¬ 
taken zeal. Thus, though almost bi¬ 
goted ill her piety, and pernaps too mnch 
under the inllneiice of ghostly advisers, 
still she ims liostile to every measure 
calculated to advance religion at the ex¬ 
pense of humanity. She strenuously 
opposed the cxpnlsion of the Jews, and 
the establishment of the Inquisition, 
thongli, unfortunately for Spain, her 
repugnance was slowly vanquished by 
her confessors. She was always an 
advocate for clemency to the Moors, 
althongh she was the soul of the war 
against Uniiiada. She considered that 
war essential to protect the Christian 
faith, and to relieve her subjects from 
fierce and formidable enemies. While 
all her public thoughts and acts were 
princely and august, her private habits 
were simple, frugal, and unostentatious. 
In the intervals of state business, she 
assembled round her the ablest men in 
literature and science, and directed her¬ 
self by their counsels, in promoting 
letters and arts. Through her patron- 
SM, Salamanca rose to that height 
wlitcli it assumed among the learned in¬ 
stitutions of the age. She promoted the 
distribution of honours ana rewards for 
the nromulgationof knowlege; she fos¬ 
tered the art of printing, recently in¬ 


vented, and encouraged the establish¬ 
ment of presses in every part of the 
kingdom; books were admitted free of 
all duty; and more, we are told, were 
printed in Spain, at that early period of 
the art, than in the present literary age. 
It is wonderful how much the destinies 
of countries depend at times upon the 
virtues of individuals, and how^ it is 
given to great spirits, by combining, 
exciting, and directing the latent powers 
of a nation, to stamp it, as it were, with 
their own greatness. Such beings realise 
the idea of guardian angels, appointed 
by Heaven to watch over the destinies 
or empires. Such had been prince 
Henry for the kingdom of Portugal; 
and such was now tor Spain the iliaB- 

trious Isabella.*' 

« • • • 

*' Colamhns was a man of great and 
inventive genius. The operations of his 
mind were energetic, nut irregular; 
bursting forth at times with that irre- 
sistible'forcn which characterises intel¬ 
lects of such an order. His mind laid 
grasped all kinds of knowlege con¬ 
nected with his pursuits; and, thoiigii 
his information may appear limited at 
the present day, and some of lus errors 
palpable, it is because that knowlege, 
in nis peculiar department of science, 
was scantily developed in his time. His 
own discoveries enlightened the ig¬ 
norance of that age, guided conjecture 
to certainty, and dispelled numerous 
errors with which he Iiimseif had been 
obliged to struggle. 

** His ambition was lofty and noble. 
He was full of high thonglits, and anx- 
ions to distingnish himself by great 
achievements. It has been said that a 
mercenary feeling mingled with hu. 
views, and that his stipulations with 
the Spanish court were selfish and ava- 
ricions. The charge is inconsiderate 
and unjust. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same lofty spirit in which 
he sought renown; but they were to 
arise from the territories he should dis- 
cover, and be commensurate in import¬ 
ance. No condition could be more just. 
He asked nothing of the sovereigns bat 
a command of the countries which 
he hoped to give them, and a share of 
the profits to support the dignity of his 
command. If there should oe no conn* 
try discovered, his stipulated viceroy¬ 
alty would be of no avail; and, if no 
revenues should be product, his labor 
and peril would produce no gain. ‘If 
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his Gomoiand and revenues ultimatelv 
proved magnificent, it was from the 
maraiiiccnce of the regions he liad at¬ 
tached to the Castilian crown. What 
monarch would not rejoice to gain em¬ 
pire on such conditions? Hut he did 
not merely risk a loss of labor, and a 
disappointment of ambition, in the en¬ 
terprise; on his motives being ques¬ 
tioned, he voluntarily uudcrtooic, and, 
with the assistance of his coadjutors, 
actually defrayed one-eiglith of the 
whole charge of the first expedition.— 
The gains that promised to afise from 
his discoveries, he intended to appro¬ 
priate in the same princely and pions 
spirit in which they were detuanded. 
He contemplated works and achieve¬ 
ments of benevolence and religion; vast 
contributions for the relief of tlio poor 
of his native city; the foundations of 
churches, where masses shonld be said 
for tlie souls of the departed; and ar¬ 
mies for the recovery of the lioly sepnl- 
chre in Palestine. 

*‘lii the disciiargc of his office he 
maintained the state and ceremonial of 
a vici‘roy, and was tenacious of his rank 
and privileges; not I'ruin a mere vulgar 
love of titles, but because he prized 
tliem as testimonials and trophies of his 
iichievemcnts; these he jealously cltc- 
rislied as his great rewards. In his re¬ 
peated applications to the king, 'he in¬ 
sisted merely on the restitution of his 
dignities. As to his pecuniary dues, he 
would leave them to arbitration, or even 
to the disposition of the king; 'but 
these things,’ said he, nobly,' affect niy 
honor.’ In his testament, he enjoined 
on his son Diego, and whoever after 
him should inherit his estates, whatever 
dignities and titles might afterwards be 

g ranted hy the king, always to sign 
imselfsimply ‘the admiral,’by way of 
perpetuating in the family its real source 
of greatness. 

"His conduct was characterised by 
the grandeur of his views, and the mag- 
nannnity of his spirit. Instead of tra¬ 
versing tlie newly-found countries, like 
a grasping adventurer eager only fur 
immediate gain, he sought to ascertain 
their soil and productions, their rivers 
and harbours; he ivas desirous of co- 
lonisiug and cultivating them; of con¬ 
ciliating and civilising the natives; of 
building cities, introducing Uic useful 
arts, suMecting every thing to the 
control of law, order, and religion; and 
thus of founding regular and prosper¬ 


ous einpirt's. Ill this glorious plan he 
was constantly defeatmt by the uisholutc 
rabble wbirli' it was liis misfortune to 
command; with whom all law was 
tyranny, and sill order restraint. They 
interrupted all useful works by their 
seditions; provoked tlie peaceinl In¬ 
dians to hostility; and, after they had 
thus heaped misery and warfare upon 
their own heads, and ovenvlivluied him 
with the ruins of the edifice he was 
building, they charged him with being 
the cause of the confusion. Well n ould 
it have been for Spain hail those tvlio 
follimed in his track possessed his 
sound policy and liberal views. Tlie 
New World, in snch a cauie, would have 
bceii^ settled hy pacific colonists, and 
civilised by enligutened legislators, in¬ 
stead of being overrun by desperate ad¬ 
venturers, ami desolatea by avaricious 
Guiiquerors. 

“ Columbus was a man of quick sen¬ 
sibility, liable to great excitement, to 
sadden and strong iinpressioiia, and 
powerful impulses, lie was naturally 
irritable and impetuous, and keenly 
sensible to injury and injustice: yet the 
quickness of liis temper was counteracted 
by the benevolence and generosity of his 
lieart. I'he magnamni% of bis nature 
shone forth throngh all the troubles of 
his stormy career. Though coiitiimally 
outraged in his dignity, and braved in 
the exercise of his command; tliungh 
foiled in his plans, and endangered in 
his person by the seditions of turbulent 
and worthless men, and that too at times 
when siiflering under anxiety of mind 
and anguish of body sufficient to exas¬ 
perate the most patient, he restrained 
his valiant and indignant spirit, and, by 
the strong powers of his mind, brought 
himself to lorlicar, and reason, and even 
to supplicate: nor should we fail to 
notice how free he was from all feeling 
of revenge, how ready to forgive and 
forget, on the least signs of repentance 
anil atonement. He has been extolled 
for his skill in controlling others; bnt 
far greater praise is doe to him^ for the 
firmness he displayed in governing him¬ 
self. 

" His natural benignity made him 
accessible to ail kinds of pleasurable 
sensations from external objects. In his 
letters and journals, instead of detuling 
circumstances with the technical preci- 
sion of a mere navigator, he notices the 
beauties of nature witli die entlinsiasiii 
of a poot or a painter. As he coasts the 
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shores of the New World, the reader 
participates in the enjoyment with u'hich 
lie describes, in his iniperfeet hut pic* 
tur<‘Sipie Spanish, tlie varied ohjerts 
around him ; the lilandneas of the tem¬ 
per,itiire, tin* purity of the atmosphere, 
the fi'iiffraiice of the air, ‘ full of deiv 
and siveetness,' the verdure of the fo¬ 
rests, the luafTnifieence of the trees, the 
grandeur of the mountains, and the 
limpidity and freshness of the running’ 
streams. New delight springs up for 
him in eiery scene. Tie proclaims that 
each new discovery is more beautiful 
than the last, and each the nio-st beaU' 
tifiil in the ivorld, until, with his simple 
earnestness, he tells tlic sovereigns, that, 
having spoken so highly of the pre¬ 
ceding islands, he fears that they will 
not eredithiin, when he declares tliat the 
one hi! is actually describing surpasses 
them all in evreflciire. 

*' In tlie same ardent and unstudied 
way he expresses his emotions on va¬ 
rious occasions, ri'udily affected by iin- 
pnlses of joy or grief, of pleasure or 
indignation.- When surrounded and 
overwhelmed by the ingratitude and 
violence of worthless men, be often, in 
the retinuneiit of his cabin, gave way 
to bursts of sorrow, and relieved his 
uver].tdeii heart by sighs and groans.-— 
When be returned in chains to Spain, 
and came into the presence of Isabella, 
instead of continuing the lofty pride 
with wliicli he had Tdtherto sustained 
his injuries, he was touched with grief 
and tiMiderness at her sympathy, and 
burst forth into sobs and tears, 

“He ua_s devoutly pious; religion 
mingled with the wfioie course of his 
llioiiglits and actions, and shines forth 
in all his most piivato and unstudied 
writings. Whenever he made any great 
discovery, he celebrated it by solemn 
thanks to Hod. The voice of praver 
and melody of praise rose from his 
ships when they first belield the New 
World, and his first action on landing 
was to prostrate liiinsclf upon the earth 
and return tlumksgiviiigs. Every 
evening, the Salfe Regiaot and other 
vesper hymns, were chanted his 
crew, and masses were performed in the 
beautiful groves that bordered the wild 
shores of this heathen land. The reli¬ 
gion tbns deeply seated i- bis soul, 
diiiu-sed a sober dignity and a benign 
coiii|msorc over his wnote demeanor. 
Ills langnam^ was pure and guarded, 
free from all imprecations, oaths, and 


other irreverent expressions. All hi® 
great enterprises were undertaken in 
tlie name of tiie Holy Trinity, and_ he 
partook of the holy sacrament previous 
to his cinbai’katioii. lie observed the 
festivals of the clnircli in the wildest 
sitwitions. The Sabbath was with him 
a day of sacred rest, on which he would 
never set sail from a port unless in case 
of extreme necessity, lie was a firin 
believer in the efficacy of vows and 
penances and pilgrimages, and resorted 
to them in times of dimcully^ and dan¬ 
ger; hut he carried his religion still 
farther, and his piety was darkened by 
the bigotry of his age. lie evidently 
concurred' in the opinion tliat all the 
nations who did not acknuwlegc the 
('hristian faith were destitute of natural 
rights; that the sternest measures 
might be used for their conversion, and 
tlie severest punishments inflicted npon 
their obstinacy in unbelief. In this 
spirit of bigotry he considered hiniseif 
jiistiticJ in making captives of the In¬ 
dians, and transporting tlicm to Spain 
to have tlieui taught the doctrines of 
Christianity, and in selling them for 
slaves if they pretended to resist his 
invasions. In doing the latter, he sinned 
against the nutunil goodness of his 
cuararter, and against the feelings 
which he had originallv entertained 
and expressed toward tlii.H gentle and 
hospitahii! people; but ho was goaded 
on by the iiiercenary impatience of the 
crown, and by the sneers of his enemies 
at the iiiipro'titahlc result of bis enter¬ 
prises. It is hut justice to his character 
to observe that tiie enslavement of the 
Indians thus taken in buttle was at first 
openly countenanced by the crown, and 
that, when the question of right came to 
be discussed at tlie entreaty of the 
queen, several of the most distin¬ 
guished jurists and tlieologians advo¬ 
cated the practice; so tliat tiie question 
was finally settled in favor of the In¬ 
dians solely by the humanity of Isa¬ 
bella. As the' venerable bisliop Las 
Casas observes, where the most learned 
men have doubteil, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that an unlearned mariner should 
err. 

These remarks, in palliation of the 
conduct of Columbus, are required by 
candour. It is proper to show him in 
connexion with the age in which lie 
lived, lest the errors of the times should 
be considered as his individual faults, 
it Is not the intention of the anthor. 
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howrerer, to justiry Columbus on a point 
where it is inexcusable to err. Let 
it remain a blot on his illustrious 
name, and let others derive a lesson 
from it. 

** A peculiar trait in his rich and 
varied churdcter reii).iins tu be noticed 
—that ardent and enthusiastic iinagU 
nation which threw a iiiairiiilicencv over 
his.whole course of thuiiiiht. Herrera 
intimates that he had a talent fur poetry, 
and some slight traces of it are on re¬ 
cord ill the iiook of prophecies which 
he presented to the Catholic sovereij^ns. 
Hut his poetical temperament is discern- 
ililo thruii^liunt all his writings and in 
all his actions. It spread a golden and 
glorious world around him, and tinged 
every tiling with its own gorgeous co¬ 
lors. It betrayed him into visionary 
speculations, which snbjccted him tu 
the sneers and cavilings of men of cooler 
and safer, lint mure groveling iiiiiids. 
Such were tlie conjectures formed on 
tlie coast of Paria about tlie form of tlie 
cartiijUiid tlie situation of tfic terrestrial 
paradise; about the mines of Ophir in 
llispaniula, and the Aiirea Chersnnesus 
in Vei-agua; and such was tlie heroic 
scheme of a eriisade fur the recovery of 
tlic holy sepulclire. It mingled with 
his religion, and tilled his mind with 
solemn and visionary meditations on 
mystic passages of the Scriptures, and 
the shadowy" portents of the prophecies. 
It exalted bis office in his eyes, and 
iiiadc him conceive liiiiiscif an agent 
sent forth upon a siihiime and awful 
mission, snlijeet to impulses and super¬ 
natural iiitimutiuiis from the Deity; 
such as the voice wliicli lie imagined 
spoke to him in comfort amidst the 
troubles of Hispaniola, and in the si¬ 
lence of the night on the disastrous coast 
of Veragua. 

** lie was decidedly a visionary, but a 
visionary of an UDCuiiimon and success¬ 
ful kind. The manner in wliich his 
ardent imagination and mercurial nature 
were controlled by a powerful judge¬ 
ment, and directed by an acute sagacity, 
is the post extraordinary feature in his 
character. Thus governed, his imagi¬ 
nation, instead of exhaHstin|ir itself in 
idle fliglits, lent aid to his judgement, 
and enabled him to form conclusions at 
which common minds could never have 
arrived, and which they could not per¬ 
ceive when pointed oat. 

*'To his iutellectual vision it was 
given to read the signs of the timesi 


and to trice, in the conjectures and re¬ 
veries of past ages, the indications of 
an unknown wand, as soothsayers were 
said tu ri'ad predietiuiis in the stars,and 
to foretell events from the vUioniiof tlw 
night. * His soul,' oliserves a SiHinisli 
writer, * iv as superior to the age in which 
he lived. For him was rcM'rved tlie 
great enterprise of traversing that sea 
wliieh liad given rise to so many fables, 
and of deciphering the mystery of his 
age.’ 

“ IVith ail the visionary fervour of 
his imiwination, its fondest dreams fell 
short of the reality, lie died in igno¬ 
rance of the re.il grandeur of his diwo- 
very. Until his last breath ho enter¬ 
tained tile idea that he had merely 
opened a new way to the old resorts of 
opulent ronmierce, and had disrovoreil 
some of the wild regions of the East. 
He sMpposi'd Hispaiiiolii tu he tlie aii- 
eient Dpliir which had been visited by 
the ships of Solomon, and tiiat Uuba 
and 'I'erra Firina were Imt remutu parts 
of Asia. Wliat visions of glory would 
have broken upon his iniiiil could he 
have known that he had indeed disco¬ 
vered a new continent, equal tu the 
whole of the old world in magnitude, 
and separated by two vast oceans from 
all the earth iiitberto known by civilised 
man! And how would bis inagiianiiiiuus 
spirit liave been consoled, amidst the 
atUictioiis of age and tlie cares of pi'iinry, 
the neglect of a fickle public, and the 
injustice of an ungrateful king, conld 
lie have anlicipatcii the splendid empires 
which were tu spreatl over tiic beautiful 
world he bad (liscuvcred, uod tlie‘na¬ 
tions, and tongues, and languages, 
which were tu fill its lands witli his re¬ 
nown, and to revere and bless liis iiaiuo 
to the latest posterity!” 


A SURVEY or ARrilITECTURAL UEAUTV, 

bdojif a eoHtiuttntiott of tUmarke on 

Beau/y, at if regardt the Fim tdtit. 

The mere art of ordinary building, 
as a security against tlie inclemency of 
the weather, or external danger, is the 
offivpring of instinct, unenlightened by 
reason; and therefore birds construct 
nests, various species of insects provide 
places of shelter, and many kinds of 
quadrupeds form subterraneous retreats. 
These creatures, perhaps, liegan to build 
before man framed for himself even the 
elementary hut: but they still go oni as 
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they have always iloiuswithout proficien¬ 
cy or improvement. Men,on the contrary, 
ffradiially proceeded from the cave, the 
hollow tree, or the hut, to more con- 
Teiiientand coinfortahle abodes. Their 
first contrivances of this kind were un¬ 
worthy of tile name of areliitectare. 
Those who had no inclination for the 
shelter of eaves, made use probably of a 
few hoii^lis, which went broken to de- 
teriniiiiittf lengths, made to lean upon 
each other at tlie tnp,aiid spread out at the 
bottom, so as to form a toferahle interior, 
with a euiisidcruble opening on one side; 
the interstices were filled up with inter¬ 
woven bninciies, renieiited hy niiid or 
clay. When tools or cutting instrn- 
iiu'nts hiul iieen invented, trunks of 
tree.s, divested of their bark and branches, 
were used as pillars and beams, instead 
of boughs: and, instead of the conic 
figure, which, from its peculiar sim¬ 
plicity, first prevailed, a triangular and 
snbseqncntly a rectangular form of the 
hut took place, whirh, in rainy eoiuitries, 
had a pyramidal or wedge-formed roof. 
These huts were from time to time im¬ 
proved ill their ronstruetioii, until suii- 
dried bricks, and at length such as were 
hardened by fire, began to be used for 
the waltsof houses. As tlieartofbuild¬ 
ing advanced, stone was used for public 
erections, and, in the interior, the skil¬ 
ful work of the joiner was added to the 
rude operations of the carpenter. 1 he 
temple aiidtlie palace were also enriched 
with a variety of decorations, and even 
private houses were oriiaineitted, both 
within and without, by those who were 
iiMpfred with a taste for beauty or ele¬ 
gance. 

The first architectural works formed on 
amagniftci'iit scale, are supposed to have 
been those of Egypt. 'I'lwy were not, 
howcvi'r,8u beautiful as they were grand. 
The pyramids now remaining must be 
considered as tasteless strnctiircs, while 
they excite astonishment the dilliculty 
of conceiving how the builders, in the 
infancy of science, could elevate and ar¬ 
range the huge materials which they 
employed. The temples appear to Iiavc 
been much finer buildings; and some of 
the gates, porticoes, and colonnades of 
tlicso stately structures, are still viewed 
with pleasirc and admiration. The 
ancient Persians seem to lutve borrowed 
uchitectural hints from the Egyptians, 
if we may judge from the riiins of 
Persepolis. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians are 


smd to have excelled in the art of bnild- 
ing; lint we have no certain knowlegc 
of'their modes of practice. They aimed 
at graudenr of oifect; but there is reason 
to believe tliat their structures were not 
graced with pre-eminent beauty. 

The people of ancient India rivaled 
(and, as some think, surpassed^ those of 
Egypt in arnhitcctaral skill. The won¬ 
ders and beauties of Elora were noticed 
in our review of Mr. Seeley’s work; and 
remains have been found in other parts 
of India, of less aiithpiity and interior 
grandeur, yet striking and venerable. 

The Greeks are supposed to have de¬ 
rived, not indeed their knuwlege of 
ordinary building, but their skilfal pro¬ 
ficiency, from (tie Egyptians, whom, 
however, they subsequently excelled, 
as their feelings seem to have been 
strongly susceptive of beauty in this as 
well as in other arts. They formed the 
first (nr tioric) order in architecture, by 
making columns of stone in imitation of 
tlie wooden posts of the lint. These 
pillars consisted of ati cntablatun>, a 
iluted shaft, a capital adorned with fillets 
and mouldings, and a basement of three 
steps. Speaking of a temple of tlie 
Doric order, a w’riter who w not de¬ 
ficient in taste observes, that “ the snb- 
limity of the b.'isciuent, the sweeping 
lines of the fintiiigs, the ilillVreiit pro¬ 
portions and contrasted fignre of the 
ontliiic of the column, and that of the 
iutercoluniuiation, and tlir grand straight 
lilies of the entablature, crossing in their 
directions the graceful ones of the fiut- 
ings, together with the gciitly-incrnicd 
petlimcn^ have a grand aiui striking 
effect. The column and iiitercolunini- 
ation approach each other more nearly 
in apparent superficial quantity, while 
they contrast more decidedly in form 
than i n any other order. There is a cer¬ 
tain appearance of eternal duration in 
this species of edifice, that gives a so¬ 
lemn and majestic feeling, while every 
part is perceived to coiitrmute its share 
to its cbiiraeter of durability.'’ 

The finest extant specimen of the 
Doric style is the Parthenon at Athens, 
which has a noble portico, massive ar¬ 
chitraves, and other attractions for an eye 
that delights in grandeur of effect. 

The Ionic or&r next arose, in which 
the capitals of the columns exhibited de¬ 
corations reaerobliM women’s locks of 
hair and curls. ’Tlie remains of the 
temples of Erechtheus, and Minerva 
Polios, at Athens, constructed according 
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to the rules of this order, are viewed 
with adnoiratiou; and a temple at Toos, 
and one at Priene, displav entiiblalures 
which are remarkable litr heautiful pro* 

S ortions and elej^ant dccuratiuiis. At 
ardis, also, the remains of the temple 
of Cybele are maitnilieent, and llie ca¬ 
pitals of the two existinjr eoluinns sur¬ 
pass every other specimen of the Ionic 
style, in perfection of design and exe¬ 
cution : they are probably anterior to 
the time of Cyrus, and yist they arc as 
perfect as if they had been very recently 
erected. 

The t'orinthian onler is wenerallv 
allowed to be the most beautiml. tJai- 
liinachus, an Athenian artist, passing 
near the tomb of a young ladv, oiiservp.d 
upon it «i tile that covered a basket, 
roniid whirli an acanthus was growing; 
the tops of the leaves were bent down- 
wawis by the n‘ai stance of tlie tile, and 
tile whole Inul a picturcsi^ue appearance 
which forcildy struck him. lie took 
the hint, and executi'd some coliiiiins 
with ftdiated capitals, which gave rise 
to the third Grecian order. The best 
specimens of tins style may be seen in 
the monument of Lysicrates at Atliens, 
the Pantheon, and the three columns of 
the Cauipo-Vaccino at Rome. The 
capital or this ancient order exhibits 
beauty, delicacy, and richness, in so 
high a degree, tiiat no modern attempts 
for its improvement have been successful. 
A more elegant architectural object can¬ 
not casi ly be conceived. 

The Tuscan order was introdneed hy 
the Etrurians, to ivhom is generally 
ascribed the method of biiihiing witii 
small stones, and mortar made of cal- 
rareous stone;—an opinion which is 
rendered probable by the consideration, 
that the oldest vestiges of cementitious 
structures have been found in the terri¬ 
tory of tim present Tuscans. This, we 
may observe, is the plainest and least 
decorated of all the orders;—^it has, 
indeed, no claim to the praise of beauty, 
and its simplicity is unaccompanied with 
taste or elegance. 

Etrurian builders were employ^ by 
the Romans in many public works, to 
which they imparted a great degree of 
strength and snbstantiality: but, when 
this rnde nation had^ civilised its man¬ 
ners by the subjugation of the polished 
states of Greece, its attention was ea¬ 
gerly directed to the architecture of the 
vanquished people. In the progress of 


this study a fifth order arose, styled the 
Composite from its compuniid cnaracter. 
This style was employed in triumphal 
arches and in a variety of public build¬ 
ings, and its parts ivere more hold and 
massive than those of the I'orinthian 
onler, bnt not so chastely elegant. 

The plans of the Roman buildings 
were more varied than those of the 
Greeks, who usually erected tlicir pub¬ 
lic edifices on a reetangiilar model.—• 
(Hrcular temples rniwned with eupolas, 
ainphitheatreH of a;i elliptic form, thea¬ 
tres and othei buildings on iniscella- 
neons plans, exemplified thcinagiiilicent 
variety of the Roman style, wlticli, how¬ 
ever, was never so pure as that whieh 
prevailed in the pourisldiig ages of 
Greece. 


BIOnHAIOlfCAL AN II t'llAKACTICniSTir 

SKXTCHES OF UlSTlMCriSHRIl VKa- 

SONS lately i>eckaski>. 

Helen Maria Williams. —^'I'his in¬ 
genious hidy was burn (it is said) about 
»e year 17n2, in the north of England. 
About the age of eighteen years, she 
came to London as a literary adventnnw, 
and, being introduced to tlic late Dr. 
Kippis, was recommended by him to 
the notice of the public. She soon oli- 
tained a omsiderable degree of reputa¬ 
tion by various poems; but her fame has 
since declined. She injured her cha¬ 
racter, in the opinion of a great propor¬ 
tion of the community, by her zeal for 
the French revolution, which she en¬ 
deavoured, by her writings, to render 
popular in triis 'country. During its 
progress, she settled at Paris, and asso¬ 
ciated with the followers of llrissot.— 
Her details of the political state of 
France, though partial, are well written, 
and her account of the fall of Robes¬ 
pierre is the best that we have seen. As 
a woman of sense and humanity, she 
must have exalted in the ruin of that 
Wrant; and she had a personal mtitivo 
tor rejoicing, for she had been incaree- 
rated ny his order. In 179fii she pub¬ 
lished what appears to have been her 
chief work,—a Sketch of the Politics of 
jP'nince, in four volumes. Her Tour to 
Switserland appeared in 1798; but it 
did not excite so much interest as her 
translation of Huniboldt'e Travels in 
South-America. As a friend of liberty, 
site could not approve Napoleon's as¬ 
sumption of arbitrary power; but she 
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lived peaceably under lib sway, anil also 
acquiesced in the restoration of the 
^iirbon family, fidie riijoved the 
esteem of many' friends, to tvftnin site 
was an iuteliij'ent and agreeable coui< 
panioii. 

Elizabeth, duehru dowager of Due- 
cieurh and Ijucetuibiii\y.~-T\m lady 
united to a strong and ‘well-ciillivateo 
mind a relined taste for works of art, 
and her aceoinplisliinents were both 
useful and ornanientui; hut her ciiief 
praise was derived from her bcnevideiicc 
and liberality. She was called, cm* 
phatieally, “the good duchess." She 
was reinurkably easy of access, always 
willing to help, yet solicitous to discri¬ 
minate tlie ch.ira(it«Tof all eases, and at 
once noble and prudent in her donations. 
Was a respectable trailesmaii borne 
down by a large fdiiiily and ad¬ 
verse circumstances? she was aware 
that no petty boon would meet the ex¬ 
igencies of the ease, and by large sums 
she averted the horrors of bankruptcy, 
and so supported the fiitjiily in their 
appearance, that a suspicion of poverty 
never glanced towanl them. As it wu's 
always her injiinetion to keep her gifts 
secret, many were assisted who did not 
resume to name their benefactress; 
itt there were many hearts that could 
not contain the swelling gratitude which 
conipelled them to thank tlie hand 
tvhieh rescued tlicni from ruin. 

“To every description of the poor," 
says a writer in the (Ictitlemairs ^Iagil- 
zihe, “she was so constaiu a refuge, 
tliat it was weil known imiiihers eaiiie 
to dwell in the vicinity of her seats, for 
the sake of partaking herboniity. llad 
a pour man an accident ? she paid the 
snrgeoii for attending him, and sent to 
his familv every S.ilurday bis usual 
wages. (V'as the mother ot a family or 
a child sick? every day restomtivc food 
was given by the* kind duchess. 'I’hc 
widow's eliildrcn were educated and 
apprenticed, and industry was encou¬ 
raged and rewarded. Her hand, even 
when aged and tremulous, could always 
write orders for relieving the distant 
object not less than that whlcli pressed 
upon her sight. * Give help to all, ask 
for rent from none,’ were words I once 
read myself, in a hurried note written to 
her man of business, when he was sent 
by her ou an errand of mercy. Wao- 
neil, in his Skaithe of Scotland, in rela¬ 
ting the alTertiug story of a deserted 


wife and her babes restored to happiness 
and virtne by charitable aid, said, al¬ 
most fifty years ago, 

* Whs's the sngrl but Duecleach 7’ 

It is said, tliat during the life-time of 
tile duke her husband, they jointly gave 
away no less than tliirty thousand 
pounds a-year in charity, and tliat, da¬ 
ring her widow-booil, sue devoted near¬ 
ly us miicli to the same purpose." 

Jlir. Ueury Neele. —lie was the son 
of an engraver of maps and heraldry, 
and was born in Loudon, in 17118; ami, 
after receiving an ordinary education at 
Kcntisii-town, he was articled to an 
attorney. As lie had evinced at school 
ail incfiiiution for poetry, he soiiictimes, 
in all probability, “penned a stanza 
when lie siioiild have engrossedbut 
we do not find that he so far iieglectetl 
the duties of his profession, as to deserve 
reproof or excite censure, lie was at 
length admitted totlicprixilege of prac¬ 
tice, ami, if he did not shine among tlie 
ablest solicitors, he was at least con¬ 
sidered as an intelligent iiiiiiiager of 
business. Iteforc he acted for himself 
ill this department, he had published a 
volume of lyrical and other poems, 
which, though they bore tlie marks of 
youth, aflf.irded a promise of future ex¬ 
cellence. ^ He afterwards tried his skill 
in ilramatic poetry, but did not excel in 
it, because he did not sulficieiitly ex¬ 
plore the recesses of the Imniiin heart; 
yet suiiic indications of stnnig feeling 
appear in his dramas, ileing an enthu¬ 
siastic iidiiiircr of Shakspeare, he wrote 
some critical essays on the works of 
the immortal bard, and unilertook a pil- 
griniagc to his shrine at Stratford, 
where a friend reail one of these coiii- 
positioiis to an admiring audience. A 
series of lectures on English poetry ill 
general, being prep.ired by Mr. Neele 
witli great pains and study, were deli¬ 
vered hy him, in 1826, at the Kussell 
Institution, and produced both emolu¬ 
ment and fame. His Romance of His¬ 
tory ive lately reviewed with appro¬ 
bation. 

He was short in stature, but his fea¬ 
tures were expressive, and lie had “ an 
eye of fire,” He was good-tempered 
and cheerful, kind and generous; Ids 
manners were easy and agreeable; and 
he had a turn for conviviality whicli is 
said to have sometimes led liim beyond 
the strict limits of temperance. We 
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ari! slirry ti> rlic iivcr*ivurkiiit( 

Ills brain, or ihf irriiiihility of Jiis 
iicrvos, proiiii.'i'il :i Hlijdi 

tcriiiiiiatcd in Kiiiriitc, ,it ,i tinn' iviu'ii 
In* Mild no ■ipiwrcMl iiifiti'iiu'iit lo iiii'laii* 
cljoJy or de.spuiidctu'f‘. 


Aaioxc fin* philosiiphrrs who rioii- 
lihiii-il iiiidiT tlir firs! .Iiiincsaml his*< 011 , 
Sir Ki'iipIiii Di^by Iwld a di^iiilird, if 
not fin* lii^hi'st rank; mid In* w.is not 
only :i sage, but a man of gnllantry 
aiuf address. llis priv.il<' memoirs 
iiiivi* bi>i*ii lately piddisbcd from llu* 
original iiiiiniiscript: and it appisirs, 
from his own ai'coiiiil. that his philo* 
sophy did not preclude the. most ar.h'Ut 
and persevering altaehiiitoit to a lady 
u host* honor was puhliely (|iiestiuni-d 
and inip<'aeheil. 

Venetia Stanley was a young huly of 
high descent and of great attrarlioiis : 
and a frequent interchange id* visit**, be¬ 
tween her guardiaiiK and the mothrrof 
young Keiielm, led to the passion of 
whhdi the lo\er is the historian, and 
which he paiiiTs wilii enthiisiastie and 
iinalfeeted feeling. His motive for 
having composed' the picture at all, is 
curious, and is frankly aviiwed.—“If 
these loose papers should have the for¬ 
tune to fall into any man's hands, to 
which they were never designeil, i de- 
■siro that this last scrawl may beg par¬ 
don for the re.st; ail which I .*1111 so far 
from justifying, that I know the only 
way to preserve me from censure, is the 
not owning of them. Hut sinee the re- 
niemhniiiee of the original eunsc that 
hath firawii tliese lines from me, is so 
sweet, that 1 eaniiot choose hut nou¬ 
rish whatsoever refresheth it in iiiC, 
which ap|M'ared in that I had not the 
power to siicrilice lliese trifles in the 
iiie, whereiinto my judgement had con- 
denined them; and that, if ever they 
come to be seen by any, their aiitliuV 
and scope cannot choose hut lie known, 
niy follie.s being therein so lively ex- 

{ ircsscd, that no hand hut my own could 
lave traced them so exactly, I will in¬ 
genuously confess how I came to spend 
any time upon so vain a subject, hoping 
tliat 1 may in some measure be excused 
w’hon it sliall be known that in the 
weaving of this loose web, which was 
done without any art or c are. 1 employ¬ 
ed only the few emptv sp.iee*. of fedioii<> 
roL I \ 


Iioiun, whieli w'onid have been in dan- 
gi-r to have heiMi worse tilled if I had 
not taken hold of lliN oec.isioii of di- 
veisioii, whieh my coiiliiiuul thoughts 
ndmiiiisten'd to me. Yon that n‘ad, 
tlieii, may take notice*, that afller a long 
.md violent storm, wliieli took me he- 
iueen llhodes and ('midia, and sepa¬ 
rated from me all the rosvels of m^ fleet, 
it was mv misfortime to f.d1 in wUh the 
i; land of .Milo, where, while L stayed 
to mend the defects of a ie.iky .sfiip, 
and to expect the relics of the tempest's 
fury, 1 wasrourteonsly invited ashon- 
liy a person of quality of that pLice; 
whereniitu, when I had settled iiiy im¬ 
portant business in a good tiMiii, I will- 
iiigly Goiideseuiuled, being very conli- 
•lent of tlie frieiulliness of th.it penide, 
but moil* in the strenglii tiial I ii.id 
llirr,*, wliieb was sileii, ibiil tbey bad 
more reason to beware iluing me any 
ilispleasiire, tbiin 1 to fear any .itfempt 
•d'theirs* and Imping lliut lliroiigh ibe 
pleasantness of tliat phiee aiolllioeon 
veiiteiiers of the sb'ire, 1 miglit soiiio. 
what refresh invself, who was then 
imieh distempered in body ami stdleriil 
great aiUiction in my minil. Hut more 
time passing before my other ship*, 
euiiu* thither to me than in risisoii I 
could expect, and my hooks (whn ii 
used tohe my faithful and never-f.iilinu 
eonipiiiiioiisy being all left :.tiro.ii[ 
tbroiigii tin* n.'-gligenre or rather mi.t- 
take of my serruiit. who tljoughl I 
would not liave stayed longer than one 
night asliore, I passid my linn* there 
with much solitude, ami my In ;,t enter- 
lainnieiit was with my own llmughis; 
whieh being eontrary* to tlie manner of 
most men, tniless it he when melanelmly 
hatli seised llieir minds, who deem no 
sbite delightful that is not quickened hy 
exterior pleasures, 1 scon perecire'd 
that my courteous host was much trou¬ 
bled at my retirement, omitted imtliiiig 
that might avail to divert me fn’jm it, 
and, among other things, Diadi; mu si 
liberal nlfer to iiitere.st ini: in the giiod 
giMi'CB of several of the must imleil ' 
lieauties of that plaa*, wim, in all ages 
have been known to be no niggards of 
their favours, whieh iiiiglit, |ieradveii- 
ture, have hceu welconiely accepted hy 
another that, like iiie, had youth, 
strength, ami a long time, of being at 
sea, to excuse him if he had yielded to 
such a leiiiptation. Hut 1,' that bad 
fresh in iny soul tin* nlea of so divine 
.ind virlinnis a beantv, tliat others in 

\ 
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balanci* with hcr's, did but serve to 
show the weakness and niiaery of their 
sex, thoiiirlit it no mastery to urercunie 
it; hilt yet was in some |M>rplnxitv how 
to refuse niy friend’s courtesy, without 
seeming uncivil. In the end, after 
some debate with myself, 1 concluded 
that tlic best way for me wouhl he to 
pretend some serious business, which of 
necessity did call upon me to w'rite 
many (icspatches, and into several 
places ; and tims, without his ulfence or 
suspicion, I might enjoy Militudc and 
lilnTty. Indeerl, my jireteiire wiis not 
altogellicr a feigned one, many extra¬ 
ordinary accidents having involved me 
iiisewral intrieaeics; but, my facility 
of setting down on papi'r my low coii- 
reptioiis having been ever very great, 1 
soon made an end of what concerned 
business, and then euntiiiuing my for¬ 
mer iiintiiud of contemplation, which I 
did with the more devotion, having 
overcunic the late assault, I soon fouiul 
that one’s thoughts and mind may out¬ 
work themselves by being too eagerly 
and too long fixed ii{)on one object, 
and withal, many times the niemury of 
some [lassagcs which afTorded me great 
ileri^rlit, stole unexpectedly upon mo, 1 
having of long- time before forgotten 
them, and heiiig then fearful of doing 
the like again; which was the cause 
that, liaving iieii, ink, and paper by me, 
I deemed it both a good diversion for 
the present, and pains that would here¬ 
after administer mo much euiitent, to 
set down in writing my wandering 
fantasies as they presented tiieiiiselves 
to me; whicli 1 did suddenly in loost* 
sheets of borrowed paper, and that in 
not so full a manner as might be intcl- 
ligthlo to any other; hut so that to me, 
who was thoroughly acmiuinted with 
all the dependencies of them, it might 
ser\*e for an inde.x to reduce the n*st 
into iny reiiieuihrance. Wherefore 1 

{ pve warning beforehand, that no man 
lath reason to lose any time in peru¬ 
sing so trivial a discourse of a young 
and iinstayed head us this is, which was 
at the fii-bt begun only for my own re¬ 
creation, and then euiitiniied 'and siiiee 
preserv'd only for my own private con¬ 
tent.” 

While Sir Kenelm ivas on his travels, 
an attempt was maxle by a nobleman to 
seduce the atrertioiiH of Veiietia. I’n- 
sHCcessfiil in the ciistomarv moile of 
proceeding, he managed, \vith the as- 
sistance ot tier governess, to carry her 


into the country ; but, by tlie aid first of 
sheets, and then of lier garters, she cuii- 
ti'ivcd to escape from the chamber to 
which site had lieen conveyed, and wan¬ 
dered about the fields and woods. When 
she was in danger of being attacked by 
a wilil beast, ^le was opportunely res¬ 
cued by another gallant, who projia- 
gated a report of the death of her hrst 
lover. Although she rejected the ad¬ 
dresses of her third suitor, it was ru¬ 
mored that an improper intercourse 
existed between them, which Kenelm 

{ lartly attributed to his speaking more 
avisfily of her favors tlian he liad 
ground for. This report induced her, 
at the earnest request of her friends, to 
consent to marry her defender, who 
caused splendiil preparations to be made 
for the nuptials, and had her portrait 
painted by ait excellent artist, udiich he 
used to show as a glorious trophy of her 
conquered airectious. 

llearing of the imputations which 
“ prejudiced the lady^s honor,” and 
also of the proposed marriage, Kenelm 
was so shocked, that he gave unre¬ 
strained indnigence to his resentment and 
rage: but the iiitellig<y)ce of the rup¬ 
ture of the matriuiuiiiiil treaty, on the 
lart of the new lover, restored the phi- 
osupher to composure,and heat length, 
in defiance of the remonstrances of his 
friends, gave his hand to Venctia. His 
vindication of his conduct is eloquently 
spirited:—' 1 must aeknowlegc tliat 1 
have studied so much as to be very well 
infuriiicd tliat no knowlrgc is compar 
ruble to the knowlcge of one’s self^ and 
that all other Icaniing is vain which 
tc>aeheth not to better tlie mind, and tliat 
the deepest spccnlationsare but iliflicult 
trifles,if they bo not employed to guide 
men’s actions in the path of virtue, and 
directed to gain peace and tranquillity 
to the soul; and that their labour » 
very ridiculous, who strive to make 
their memory the storehouse of many 
infructuous notions. And for being cold 
in thrusting myself into great actions, 
such as iisiiiilly entice away the affec¬ 
tions of young men, wluise spirits arc 
unstayeil through the intemperate heat 
of their boiling blood, I hope I shall 
he pardoned at the least by those that 
know how happy a thing it is to live to 
one’s self; for, certainly, no exterior 
thing in this world is worthy the ex¬ 
changing one’.s leisure for it; and, when 
we depart from the inwanl couteiitments 
that w*e may always enjoy at our own 
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plt‘a»un', we iico turiiK'iiU'il nitli tliu do- 
!>irL' uf future* tiling's, aiul ure irluttiul 
with the present, so lh;it our life hc> 
eomctli teiliuiis, and we tante nothing 
hilt vexations. I eoiireive that all men 
iiatiirally liesire t>ilivi‘li.ip|iily,aN being 
till! greatest blessing this life can afford 
us; but ill the ehase uf this state must 
men steer diiferent eunrsea, and the 
greatest part lose it in seeking it: for 
iiiv part, I esteem that life blessed, 
wfiieii is Icdaceording to nature; wbieb 
raniiot be, iiiiless a man's mind he vi¬ 
gorous and soiiiiil, so as to know no 
greater good tbaii uhat he laii give 
himself: the enntrary to v\ bieh is, wi>en 
ire let ruioour.s l.ike so deep im|iressiiiii 
in us, us to iMiise ns to alter our resulii- 
tions and curb oiir desin s. whereby we 
eome to live nut by reason, but aeeurd- 
in^ to exangile and to the opinion that 
will be entertained id' us: ivhieli of all 
servitudes is the greatest, men obliging 
themselves to believe the. most voiees, 
and entlirulling tlicir niiderstaiidiiigs 
and jndgeniciits to others’ errors. And 
when the world shall Iciniw how little I 
vuluQ their eeiisim's, 1 hulieve they will 
soon grow weary of perseeutiiig me with 
them; whieli I do not through ohsti- 
iiiicy or stupidi^v of nature, hiit for the 
vanity that I observe in all their pro¬ 
ceedings, and hceausu I know that he 
is nut happy or iinliunpy that is thoiiglit 
so, hut he o’lily that iVvfeth and thinkefh 
himself so. lint I wonder iiiiieh that 
von, who have so elevated a soul, should 
Judge according to their rule, and so 
heavily rondemii the aircctioii in mo 
which you take notiin; uf, ami is not 
|)ossible for me to disguise. 1 feel this 
in it, that, besides the settling of a 
young man’s straying and wandering 
courses, it puHshiUh the mind and refi- 
neth it by causing it to work upon it¬ 
self, aiul to neglect all things that eon- 
diicc not to the bettering or to the quiet 
of it, which far exceeOeth all the fa¬ 
vours that fortune can heap upon me, 
for they arc always in her inconstant 
hand to take away again, but nothing 
can touch or disturb this, if one betray 
not one’s self. This diverteth the mind 
from weaker and meaner passions, and 
filleth it with excess of joy; only one 
ought to bn cautious in choosing upon 
whom to place it, and then it is tiie true 
office of a wise and honest mii; for I 
think 1 can prove that love is the iio- 
blc-st action tliat human iiatiin; can ex¬ 


it ml itself unto. 1 am sure this liatli 
correcteil luaiiy iiiliruiities and natural 
imperfections vvhieh bad deep seeds in 
me: and ii ill do the lilie in any one that 
desinUli to iippear uorthy to her that 
he so hii:ldy •dleelelh, and, therefore, 
ealletli often hi.s pai-Moiis to a strirt ac- 
ciiniit before the liilmnal of re.min.— 
lint, setting usiile all othi'r arginiiriit.*>, 
I uill confess ingenuously ibal I love 
Veiietia, siiid eaiiiiul hut love her: her 
lerfectbiiis mcrir it: but foi the present 
er tliOM> pass, and be not di-pleused 
with me tbiit 1 say I love her beeaii-e 
she i,i she. .‘iiiil I .iiii I. 'I'be stars that 
are above us, and oiir re:ison, have a 
great stroke in oiir all'eelioiis, boiv free 
soever our vvills inav be; but, vritlial, 
add her extreme ulleitioii to me, and 
then suppose I could master iny on n. 
and witbilraw it; yet bow ungenerous 
slioiibl I be, and with vv li,it heart eoiild 
I endure to break her heart that hivelli 
me belter than liersulf, and tlaat bath 
obliged me to do the like towards her? 
for noble minds are inon* toiicbi'd with 
the joy and sorrow that hap|H>n to their 
dear friends, than with their own, espe¬ 
cially when they are the prornrersof it. 
Jliil why hliuuiil you or the world so 
much inveigh against my choosing her? 
Their juilgeiiients are accompanied with 
vanity; let not yunr’s he so; hut exa¬ 
mine her actions Ihonmghly, hefuie you 
coiidcinn her: fur you ran give no solid 
HMsoii why she shonhl be less valued 
for her former affect ion, sinc.«’, looking 
into the reality of it, and finding it to 
he on worthy grounds on her siile, you 
must consent that her innocence is nut 
inipe:u:hed.” 


JAN van V AND MAv ; /roia the JVotiil 

0 / IklmouTt mil ten hy the Hon. 

Jlnne Seymour Darner. 

Lady Roreiierr was at the very pin¬ 
nacle of fashion, admired and respecteil. 
She had been married at sixteen to lord 
llusebcrg, who, beside being above 
sixty, was in his appearance disgusting, 
while bis understanding and nianner.'i 
were by no means calculated to redeem 
the faults of his person; but he had an 
immense estatt*, entirely in his own 
power, no children by a former mar¬ 
riage, and uffcreil narte blaucke as to 
settlements. Miss liayficid hatl not six- 
p«!nci! ill the w'orld, and tlic aifaiis of 
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lier fatIuM' n'on* so involved in some 
Jiidin transactions, not inucli toliis cre¬ 
dit, that from Iiini she had nothing to 
expect, and Itis only liopes for her fu¬ 
ture I'stahliKhimMit were to be liorived 
from the l?:trgain iiiiide in ronsidt'ratioii 
of her youth anii powerful ciiarins. She 
had SI) well protited by his maxims, as- 
si'ited by certain intuitive principles, 
inherent in her own breast, that she saw 
in^ perspective all the advantages she 
might derive from a marriage with a 
rirh peer, and was little less anxious tbi 
its accouiplishiiumt, on the tirst over¬ 
tures made by his lordship, than her 
prudential ami rcdrul-iting father. The 
marriage was tlieretore shortly con¬ 
cluded : and, as the udutle of the busi¬ 
ness had passed in the country, where 
at a race-hall she had been seen, ad¬ 
mired, and followol by the enamoured 
fleer, she made her appearance for the 
first time on thu theatre of fasliion in 
London, in the chanuder of a victim, 
rnielly sacrificed to age and nglincss, 
and was almost as nniveraally jiiticd as 
she was universally admired.' 

She was received with kindness and 
aitentions even by loni lloselierg’s fa¬ 
mily; for, though* they would rather he 
had nut married at all, they were at 
leiLst pleased tiiat he had not fallen a 
prey to soincthing much worse, as he 
was well knoivn all his life to liavc 
been led hy some woman, and imlecd to 
l>c the certain dupe of almost any wo¬ 
man that would take the trouble to im¬ 
pose oil him hy cajoling and flattery: 
yet the task was not easv, as tlic nar¬ 
rowness of his mind renuered him su¬ 
spicious, and his total dependence on 
others for amusement and occupation, 
fretful and discontented. Rut once 
thoroughly lulled into a security, in 
which lie found his own ease, and con¬ 
stant attention to humor his every tri¬ 
ll iiyf caprice and fancy, there was little 
to fear from his penetration. 

Lady iloseberg liad not naturally a 
vicious ciiaracter; she was good-na¬ 
tured and compasuonate; and, perhaps, 
under other circumstances than those in 
wiiich she was placed, might in some 
measure have really merits the respect 
and consideration she for a long time 


obtained from tiie world; hut an exces¬ 
sive love of pleasure, and a too great 
facility in its gratification, proved her 
ruin, and finally overset all the barriers 
her good sense, prudence, and judg¬ 
ment, had opposed to its violence. Sue 
ceised wholiv to respect herself, and 
shortly after lost the respect she vainly 
hoped l)y art and duplicity to extort 
from others. When Bclnmur became 
attached to her, she was in the zenith of 
her charms; her conduct to her lord had 
:ippearucl exomplary, and scarcely was 
the voice of caliiuiiiy heard louder than 
u whisper against her. Yuiiiig incii, it 
is true, were alw.iys of her BQcicty: 
Ixit her itiaiiner to tlieiii was easy and 
nuennstrained, and the first step to ad¬ 
mission into lie.r lionse was by proper 
attentions to her husband; and, tliongli 
sbe followed the full torrent of lusliioii- 
able amuseynents, went late to every 
place, and came bite from every place, 
it was always in company witli women 
of approved character and reputation, 
near relations of iier lord, or such as in 
tliemselves, according to the opinion of 
till* world, must be of advantage to 
her. In private society, sbe was never 
known to show even a shadow of dis¬ 
gust or contempt for her husband.— 
Some, indeed, were of opinion that in 
her manner to him she carried this for¬ 
bearance too far the other way, and mus/ 
have reasons for thus ufTe'eting what 
could not be sincere. Re tiiis as it may, 
she had hy her prudence gained a degree 
of consideration which, united to her 
youth, beauty, and captiv.iting manner, 
rendered her the most followed and 
most adiiiirtid woman in the bright cir¬ 
cle of fashion. 


UOVK FANCIVUI.t«y DESCRIKUn: 

tcitA (I fine Bngmmiig. 

Among the national airs selected by 
Mr. Rishop from various sources, and 
furnished hy that able composer with 
symphonies and accompaniments, we 
meet with a pleasing Florentine melody, 
for which Mr. Moore has supplied the 
following appropriate words: 


When night brings the hour of starlight and joy, 
There comes to mv bower a fairjr-wing'd boy; 
Witli eyes so lirigfit, so full of wild arts, 

Like ueis of light, to tangle young hearts. 
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IV'itli 1ip»t ill wliosu kci'ping love's secret iiiig'lit dwell, 
Like zephyrs iisle<‘p in some rosy scu-slicll. 

Guess who he is; 

Nunie blit his name; 

And his best hiss 

Pur nnvard yon may claim. 


Wheiv’er o'er the groniul he 
Tlie Ihiirers are found uiost 
Ills looks, as soft as Ii,«;}it’iii 
'i'lKoiirh daii^[erniih oft, nrV'i 
Ami oil! when his wiiij^fs h:i 
You’d fancy its slriuj'.s uert 
Guess who he 


I.1TZHAIIV ANIl flIl.srKl.LANKOUS AIK' 

MoiKK, bif J. CraUoek, ALA. iH28. 

Mu. (Jit A DOCK, formeily a member of 
the Johnsuniaii club, published, two 
years a^o, an vnlertainiiig volnme of 
anecdotes and reeollections; and, as 
the \vork was favorably received, he 

i gratified the public with another vo> 
lime, not long before his death. Mr. 
Nichols the printer, being one of his 
executors, has now hruuglit forward 
two additional volumes, consisting of 
selections from the papers of his de¬ 
ceased friend. Various parts are tri- 
jliiig, and some of the cnnnnunications 
are not new; but many parts may be 
read with pleasure and interest. 

The Earl of Sandtoich and AUae 
Ray .—His lordship had a way of what 
Mr. Hates and 1 termed badgering, 
which was not quite pleasant to all; I 
have seen even bis friend lord Denbigh 
excessively annoyed. As fur ourselves, 
we alwiays fought again; for example, 
in a large company, he said, ‘Now here 
is Craiiock; be makes the strangest as¬ 
sertion that you can possibly think of; 
he says, if a man wears a wig, he ought 
to he punctual; but punctuality ought 
to be dispensed with, if he wears his 
own hsur.^—^'My lord, my assertion is, 
that, if your lordship has walked out, 
you have only to change your scratch 
tor your full-dressed wig ; but, if 1 am 
to dine out, 1 mpst sometimes wait half 
an hour for my hair*dre8Ber.*—*Oh! 
very tvell; then the hair-dresser is to be 
the regulator of your time.’ 

“ Lord Sandwich was a steady friend; 
never kept any one in unnecessary sus¬ 
pense; was exceedingly clear iii his 
answers In all letters, mostly written 


! prints his light feet, 
siiiiiiiig and sweet; 
ng ill iVliiy, 
r wiiuiid hut ill phiy ; 

•VC brush'd over iii) Iyi«. 
‘ all turning to fire' 
is, &c. 


with his own hand; and I once rccol 
Iccthis receiving one day seventy when 
at Jicicester. Pew could hai'c pre¬ 
served such temper during his eventful 
anil vexatious adniinistr.ilion; fur he 
then was the most assiduous and active 
of all the ministers. 

• ♦ * 4 - 

“When dressed, he had a digiiilied 
appearance; but, to see him in tlie 
street, he had an awkward, cureless gait. 
Two gentlemen observing him, one of 
them remarked, ‘1 think it is lord 
Sandwich coming ;* the other replied, 
that he thought he was mistaken.—■ 
* Nay,’ says the gentleman, ‘ 1 am sure 
it is lord Siuidwich; for, if you observe, 
he is walking down both sides of the 
street at once.’ Hut the earl gave a 
better anecdote of himself: ‘When 1 
was at Paris I had a ilancing-mastcr; 
the mail was very civil, and on taking 
leave of him I offered him any service 
in London. ‘ Then,'said the man, bow¬ 
ing, ‘ I should take it as a particular 
favor if your lordship would never tell 
any one of whom you learned to dance.’ 

“ 1 did not know his lordship in early 
life; bnt this I can attest, and call any 
contemporary to ratify, who might have 
been present, that we never heard an 
oath or the least profligate conversation 
at bis table in our lives. Miss Ray’s 
beliavioar was particularly circumraect. 
The elegant Airs. Uinclicliffe, lady of 
the bishop of Peterborough, attended 
one night with a party. She had never 
seen Bliss Ray bclbre, and she feelingly 
said afterwards, ‘ I was really hurt to 
sit directly opposite to her, and mark 
her discreet conduct, and yet to fliid it 
improper to notice her. Slio was so as- 
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siduous to please, was so very excellent, 
yet NO unassuaiinir, I was quite channed 
with her; yet a seeming cruelty to her 
took oif the pleasure of my evening.’— 
At that time a good anecdote was in 
circulation. A certain witty lady of 
quality, at the opera-house, curtsied' to a 
lady of rather equivocal character; 
when another, much more discreet, im¬ 
mediately addressed her; * I was sur¬ 
prised to see your ladysiiip notice that 
person; you surely cannot exactly 
know all about her.’—‘ Not I,’ said the 
lady of quality, carelessly: ‘perhaps 
you do, madam; is it catching ?’ 

Dr. Ilawkemorth and Uh f.ady .— 
** 1 became intimate with Dr. llawkes- 
worth at lord Saiidwicli’s talile at the 
Admiralty, where 1 ctinstaiitly met him 
about the time of his pul>lishing t'ook’s 
Voyages. He was a most agreealile 
companion ; but be became careless and 
luxurious, hurt his constitution by high 
living, and was cnnsc(|nently very un¬ 
happy. His excellent and iiUelUgeiit 
wife was always discreet; and had the 
management of bis great work, the 
Voyages, been left entirely with her, 
nothing either immoral or oflensivc 
would have appeared in it. I never 
knew till lately now mneb merit in for¬ 
mer publications was due to her. She 
ivas an unassuming woman, of very su¬ 
perior talent. The doctor never ‘sin¬ 
ned’ but against himself. I ie was quite 
finical in his dress, by which be some¬ 
times rendered himself subject to ridi¬ 
cule, though a favourite with all.” 

The duKc of NewcasHct the Aliuieter. 
—He appeared .sickly and emaciated. It 
was unaccountable to me, that, so much 
as he had been ridiculed by Foote on 
the sfa^e, he could not restrain himself, 
even in the street, from seising your 
head and holding it between bisliands, 
whilst perhaps he would ask the most 
unmeaning and trifling questions. His 
table was the most splendid and luxu¬ 
rious that could be conceived, yet be 
almost always confined himself to the 
plainest food. There might be vanity, 
and some strange external inconsisten¬ 
cies $ but there always appeared’to me 
to be a steady disinterested integrity 
about him, and 1 shall always with the 
utmost gratitude revere his memory.” 

Dr. Johrum and hie Imitators .— 
“Of Dr. Johnson's manner Garrick ivas 
a great mimic, and by imitations at 
times rendered him abundantly ridicu¬ 
lous. Tom Diivivs moiinpoliscd his 


laugh, and his laugh was that of a rhi¬ 
noceros; but, in a plmn, dictatorial 
style, Mr. John Nichols, from a long 
acquaintance, could generally speak 
most like the venerable luminary.” 

Tlie Biographer of Socrates. —Mr. 
John Gilbert Cooper was an extraor¬ 
dinary man. He possessed a fine person, 
was an excellent classic scholar, and no 
man was admitted into loftier society ; 
he was bred at tVestminster, was a gcii- 
tlcinaii by birth and fortune, and a man 
of the most brilliant wit and ready con¬ 
versation 1 ever knew. 

Saliricaf Propensity of the Poet 
Gray .—As Mr. Gray was very shy and 
distant, few gues-sed at his ‘peculiar 
Imniiuir,’ as Hurd was pleased to term 
it; he was generally seen throngli the 
melancholy raedinmof his own ('hiirrh- 
yard Rh’gy. From recollection, I am 
Mire lord Sandwich was aware of him ; 
for, about the time he offered Jiiinsclf 
iui high steward, contrary to Ids usual 
maxim of not seeing an enemy on public 
occasions, he once saiil to me, I ha\T 
my private reasons for knowing of his 
absolute iiU'cteracy. Of this I have 
now seen proof in the poem of .lemiiiy 
Twitehcr, published by Mr. Mitford, 
and directly applying to that contest.— 
I lis Long StorY indeed had been printed: 
but the worlil III gciicriil diil not see tlie 
meaning of it, and it was every wiiere 
disputed whether there was in it any 
humour or not. .Many liglit satires per¬ 
haps have since been given to him that 
he did not write, hnt certainly very like 
him: take that, for instance, oii the 
Cambridge Condolence and Congratula¬ 
tion on the Death of King George the 
Second, and the Accession of George 
the Third. 

' The Old One's dead, 

And in liiw stead 
The New One takes his place; 

Then ainx and sigh. 

And laugh and cry. 

With dismal cheerfnl face.' 

Different Characters of two Bishops. 
—“ 1 have mentioned that Hnrd and 
Warhurton were totally dissimilar.-— 
Hurd could read none hnt the ‘ best 
things.’ Warburton, on the contrary, 
when tired with controversy, would send 
to the circulating libraries for all the 
trash of the town, and the bishop would 
laugh by the hour at all the absnrditics 
he glanced at. The learned world 
GOiim never guess whence he obtained 
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so many low anecdotes; fur liis con?er> 
sation and some of his letters were at 
times complete comedy. Another in¬ 
stance of contrast between the two bi¬ 
shops :—one would have gone to Hath 
from frior-Park on a scrub pony: the 
other, when he went from Worcester to 
Bristol Hot-Wells, was attended _ by 
twelve servants, not from ostentation, 
but, as he thought, necessarv dignity 
annexed to his situation and cnanicter.” 

The Explorer of the Nile .—•• 1 _bc- 
I’ame intimate with Bruce at admiral 
Walsiugham’s. * Wlio,’ says the intel¬ 
ligent Dr. Dihdin, has not heard of 
Bruce ? His tale was once suspected, but 
suspicion has sunk into an acquiescence 
in its truth." His accounts militated 
against some more favored voyages, of 
i^ich great pains were taken to promote 
the side. The friends of Bruce indeed 
produced many proofs of the prejudices 
that had been excited against him; and 
1 rather felt that some tacts were indus¬ 
triously dwelt upon before me, as being 
intimate with lord Sandwich. I made 
a direct reply, that 1 knew that the earl 
always mentioned the Abyssinian tnu 
vels in terms of admiration. Bruce and 
I became aftenvards much acquainted, 
and he showed me the fine gold medals 
of many of the Ptolemies. He was a 
large man, and in an evening rather 
splendidly dressed; he had a most ex¬ 
traordinary complaint, which could not 
be well accounted for; when he at¬ 
tempted to speak, his wliole stomach 
suddenly seemed to heave like the bel¬ 
lows of an organ. He spoke of it as 
having originated in Abyssinia, but 
that it since remained (under various 
advice) much the same in every climate. 
One evening, when he appeared rather 
agitated, it lasted much longer than 
usual, and was so violent that it alarmed 
the company." 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR FE- 
BHVARV AND MARCH, 1828. 

February 22 .—JUleged Seduction of 
a Boy by a Lady and her Co^ederatee. 
—This case excited great interest in 
Ireland. Mr. Grady, the barrister, in¬ 
dicted Mrs. Richards and several ac¬ 
complices for a conspiracy to carry off 
his son, a simple school-boy, with an 
intent that he should enntract marriage 
with her daughter Kllen. It was stated 
tlmt the hoy liad fallen into the snare. 


and that a Gretna-Green marriage was 
the consequence. Such a letter was 
produced on the part of the prosecutor, 
as showed that Ellen was a bold loose 

g irl; but its authenticity was denied by 
le defendants, who not only vindicated 
her character and conduct, but main¬ 
tained that the youth, far from being in¬ 
veigled by art, was particularly forward 
and active in the business, “ knew' what 
he was about, and had his eyes open." 
The imputed offence, therefore, was 
thought not to be within the statute of 
queen .^nue, and the indictment became 
nugatory. 

28.—^The arrival of tlie Turkish ma¬ 
nifesto excited a strong sensation, it 
breathed resentment auil defiance against 
all the enemies of the Moslem faith: but 
its hostility was principally directed 
against the Russians, who were accused 
ot having systematically turned, for 
the last mty years, at the ruin or dis* 
memberment of the Turkish empire.— 

“ At length (says the sultan in this cu¬ 
rious state-paper) the Russians drew the 
English and French into an alliance, 
under the pretence of rescuing the 
Greeks from oppression, and it was ar¬ 
rogantly proposed that the Porte should 
relinquish all interference in the affairs 
of those rebels, and give up its lawful 
authority over them in return fur a tri¬ 
fling tribute. As these proposals tended 
to draw gradually into the hands of the 
Christians all those parts of Europe and 
Asia in which the Greeks were mingled 
with the Moslems, and (O hornble 
profanation!) to convert mosques into 
churches, they could not be accepted 
consistently with a duo regard to reason, 
law, policy, or religion; hut, as it was 
expedient to temporise, while prepara¬ 
tions were made lor war, evasive replies 
were made, and the negotiations were 
protracted.’’ (Thia is a plain confesnon 
of insiHcerity and duplicity on the part 
of the grand signor .of their 
naval superiority, the confederates 
obstinately insisted on the acceptance of 
their offers, and prevented the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets, sent to chastise 
the insurgents, from attacking the 
islands and tlie fortresses. The two 
squadrons, having entered the port of 
Mavarino, were quietly expecting new 
instructions from the Porte, when the 
Christian fleets, which unexpectedly 
entered the same harbour as friends, 
began to fire all three together, and thus 
peifidiously made war witliottt dstdaring 
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it. The baltaii’s nuideration, however, 
iiiilnced hint tu listen to those allegations 
which impnted the bluiue of the action 
to his rooiniunders, and to promise ^hat 
the (ireeks, on their snbniissiun, should 
be pardoned and even favored: hnt, as 
the three powers still peremptorily re¬ 
quired that Attica, the nlorca, and the 
isles of the ArehijMflago, shunid he pro¬ 
nounced iinleiK'iuient, no agreement 
with such deleriiiined enemies eoiiid lie 
expected. As war therefore was una¬ 
voidable, ail the faithful were railed 
upon to exert their most streimons ef- 
forts in the defenee of their religion and 
their country, being well assnre<l that, 
if tliev should fall in so holy a cause, 
eternal salvation would he their re¬ 
ward.” 

This nmnifestn furnished the Kussian 
potentate with a prcteiice for attacking 
the Turks in his own name, lie was 
pleased at the opportunity of aggraii- 
<lisement, and prepared for an invasion 
of the Turkhdi provinces, vindicating 
his intended hostilities bv a reference to 
the sultan’s violation o^ the treaty of 
Ackermsu, and also by an allegation of 
recent injuries. We do not see low tiiis 
conduct, on his part, can justly excite 
the alarm with which it has filled our 
cabinet. If he and Francis and Frederic 
shonld severally take a elirv o/Turkr-jf, 
the balance of European power will I'c- 
niain nearly the same; and, with regard 
to the (Ireek contest, the caar is not re¬ 
leased, by the new branch of hostility 
which lie meditates, from the obliga¬ 
tions of the treaty of Loudon; or, if 
he should noladhcrc to his engagements 
in that respect, (ircat-llritsun and France 
may settle without his aid the alfairs 
of tireecc. I^t onr bold niiiiistcr re¬ 
monstrate tvitli him; but to attack him 
by arms would be nmicccssary and im¬ 
politic. 

28.—if calamitous Accident. On 
the spot where the Royalty Theatre 
stood, which was some years ago de¬ 
stroyed bv fire, a new'and elegant struc¬ 
ture (the Royal Rrunswick Theatre} had 
rapidly risen, which was opened, on the 
2.'’ith, with a respectable company; but 
mischief lurked under a fair exterior. 
'I'hc eagerness of the proprietors (Afr. 
Maurice and Mr. (lamitners} for its 
speedy completion, had induced them 
to announce that it would be opened so 
early as the 31 st of January; and, when 
they found the performance of tliat rash 
pronusc impracticable, they still preci¬ 


pitated the grand display of tiieir histri¬ 
onic and scenic attractions. Jlefnre tl^e 
day of o[>ening, doulits were entertained 
of the substantiality and security of the 
hiiilding; but these suspicions were 
uver-iulcd and silenced by the authority 
of the masters of the theatre, and a re¬ 
hearsal of fiuy Manneriiig was ordered. 
This business was on the point of com- 
iiieiiciiig, when a strange noise ivas 
heard. It was not a cracking, but a 
rumhliiig suniul, which coriliiiiied for 
iu;iiiy seeon.ls. One of the lustres then 
fell; an awful crash iuimcdlately eii- 
sueil, and the muf fell with ilestriietive 
weight. Many were buried under the 
ruins, while some escaped liy gi'cal pre¬ 
sence of mind and tortiiiiatc circum¬ 
stances. Mr. Maurice, the Alisses Fearon 
and Freeiiiiiii, and eight ntiier per.snii.s, 
lost their lives, and «)itiers were bruised 
and severely injured. 

An inquiry into the cause of this 
dreadful tnisfortnne was regularly in¬ 
stituted hy the coroner. !ii the course 
of till' exiuiiination it aiquMred, that 
even some of the coiiimoii work¬ 
men, who are net very ((uiek-siglitetl 
on these occasions, coiisiden‘d the build¬ 
ing as unsafe, and those who snperin- 
teuded their opera) ions were still more 
impressed with ideas of danger. Air. 
Pound, a director of the brick-work, 
said, “ he always thought tliat tlic hang¬ 
ing of great weights from the iron roof 
would endanger the house; but he had 
never expressed that apprehension to 
any person, and iiulced did not trouble 
his liead about the matter, because it 
icas not his business." 

Here we may remark, that this sort 
of delicacy, which avoids intermeddling 
in tile particular departments uf others, 
in a case whieli may alR'Ct hiiinaii life, 
argues a great want of feeling. It re¬ 
minds ns of an officer of the royal house¬ 
hold of Spain, ivho, when the king was 
seriously incuiiiinoded in a close room 
hy a very fierce fire, siiifercd his master 
to catch a fever which proved fiitai, 
rather than offer any aid or service 
which did not fall within the circle of 
his ordinary duties. 

Mr. Whitwell, tlic architect, taking 
notice of the objections of manypcrsoiis 
to a metal roof, said that this, which was 
of wrought iron, was ligliter than one 
of wood, and suffieient in every respect 
for idl tlic purposes for which it was 
constructed; but he added, that lie bad 
frequently remonstrated against the im- 
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proper use of the roof; for a 1iir<re floor, 
extending over a great part of tliu liouse, 
likewise all the flours over tiie stage, 
and all the machinery, were snpporS'd 
chiefly hy being suspended fniiii the 
roof, in repugnance to the object of that 
art of the building. Notice of the pro* 
able failure of the roof under its enor¬ 
mous load was given, he said, above 
3'1 hours before the' catastrophe; 
but lie was kept in utter ignorance of 
this most important circumstance.— 
IJence it appears, that the negligence, 
biindness, and precipitancy of the pro¬ 
prietors, led to all the mischief, 
w'iecidenl at .VancAettcr .—On the 
same day, thirty-seven persons were 
hurried into eternity by the alleged 
misnianagemeiit of the conductors of a 
sbip-hniiieb. When this misfortune was 
nieiitioiied to some intelligent ship-car¬ 
penters at Liverpool, one of them re- 
iniirked, •• that it was in the highest de¬ 
gree dangerous to suffer so large a num¬ 
ber of persons (about 200) to be on the 
deck of the flat during the launch, more 
especially as the vessel was lannclied 
with her masts and rigging up. A ves¬ 
sel without ballast is peculiarly liable to 
be swayed on one side any weight 
on tlie deck, and that liability is of 
conrsc miieli increased when the masts 
are up. At nur port it is customary not 
to allow more than forty persons to be 
on deck, even at tiie launching of a 
large shipVithoiit its masts.’' 

MarcA 17 .—A Clown'a Farewell.— 
A merry fellow was JoeOrimaldi before 
his illness; and, ivlicn he lately acted 
the part of a drunken man at Sadler’s- 
Wells, he showed that he had some re- 
t mains of mirth and pleasantry. At the 
close of the performances, he advanced 
to the front of the stage, while the 
players silentlv arranged themselves on 
cacti side, and thus addressed the au- 


forty-five years. In the course of that 
time, 1 have arrived—-1 liope 1 may say 
it witliout being accused of vanity—at 
the very top of my profession (applatue 
and erica ,—* You have! you have !’^ 
—and ray path thereto has been conti- 
niiiilly cheered, and my humble exer¬ 
tions fostered and encouraged by your 
kind indulgence and liberal support.— 
But my race is ended—(No! no! no I) 
—for tiiesc four years past, 1 have la¬ 
boured under serious and continual in¬ 
disposition, and I have no hope left that 
I shall ever again be able to appear 
before you—1 feel tliat it is impossible; 
but that yon may enjoy uninterrupted 
healtli—that blessing which alone can 
make this life comfortable—shall be the 
earnest prayer of Joe Orimaldi to the 
lust hour of his existence. Before I 
conclndc, permit me to say, that the 

n riotorsof this establisliment have, 
u most handsome manner, given me 
the use of the theatre for this niglit gra- 
tuitonsly (they ought to give you a 
nenaion for life t cned several voices.) 
My kind friends the performers, by 
whom I am now snrrunndcd—the gen¬ 
tlemen of the orcliestra—all—all have 
freely given me their services to enable 
me to appear before you this last time, 
and for uiy own exclusive benefit. To 
you—to them—I offer niy heartfelt 
tliaiiks, and I—I can only say, God 
bless you all!—Farewell I" 


A MEUOIR or MR. nisilop, the Comr 
poaer; with a Fortrait. 

Tiiobb who contribute to the " stock 
of harmless pleasure,” deserve the re¬ 
spect of society. In this point of view, 
the able and successful cultivators of the 
science of music ate entitled to distinct 
and honorable notice. We therefore 


dlence.—Ladies and Gentlemen, many 
persons here present—judging from my 
appearance—no doubt look upon me as 
a very aged man. I will convince them 
of the contrary. I was born on the 
18th of December, in the year 1772— 
consequently, on the 18th of last De¬ 
cember, I completed my forty-eighth 
year. It is not age, therefore, that has 
thus bowed me down, but disease; and 
1 humbly submit to the aflfliction. Be¬ 
fore I was three years old, 1 was en- 
nged to perform at this theatre; and I 
nave remuned its constant and fiuthful 
servant even until now,—a period of 
▼on. IX.' 


embrace the opportunity of tracing the 
public progress of Mr. Henry Ilowley 
liishop. 

He was bom in London, and in his 
early youth was placed under the musi¬ 
cal tuition of tiie celebrated Francesco 
Bianehi. In the year 1806, be com. 
menced that course by which he is still 
distinguished, by composing some of 
the airs for the ballet of Tamerlane and 
Bajaxet. Another jpieoe of the same 
.kind soon followed, called Narcissns 
and the Graces, for which be furnished 
the mnsie. About two years afterwards, 
be appeared to greater advantage in the 
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fraud ballet called Garactacus, and, in 
1809, the opera of the Circassian Bride, 
performed at Drury-lane Theatre, placed 
bis abilities in a conspicnons point of 
vienr. On the next nifht after the first 
representation of this piece, that house 
was destroyed by fire, and the scores of 
the new opera were entirely consnincd 
in^the flames. This music had been re< 
ceired with enthnsiasm by those who 
were qualified to criticise it, and there 
are specimens still occasionally per¬ 
formed, such as the duet of * ril love 
thee,’ which amply communicate the 
extent of the loss. It was not,however,an 
irreparable misfortune, and Mr. Bishop’s 
tide of fortune was not to be turned by 
such a loss: for the proprietors of Co- 
vent-farden theatre, seeing' his merits 
and knowing how to empioy them, 
formed an engagement with him for 
three years, to compose and direct the 
music of that establishment. He en¬ 
tered on this Important office in 1810. 
The first piece, in consequence of this 
arrangement, upon which Mr. Bishop’s 
taients were employed, was a musical 
drama in three acts,'by Norton, selected 
from Scott’s poem or the Lady of the 
Lake, with some unimportant variations, 
and produeed as the Knight of Snow¬ 
don. In the music of this piece he dis¬ 
played a degree of talent seldom sur¬ 
passed by British composers. Before 
the expiration of this engagement, the 
Virgin of the Sun, the iEthiop, and the 
Renegade, were produced; and the 
great musical picture of a storm and 
earthquake, which enriched the first of 
tliese pieces, will be long and raptu¬ 
rously remembered. A fresh engage¬ 
ment, for five years, was now concluded; 
and when we say that Mr. Bishop sig^ 
nalised it immediately by the Miller 
and his Men, no ampler proof can be 
given of the indications with which it 
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commenced. A melo-dramatic piece, 
styled For England Ho I next enabled 
him to maintain the impression whieh 
his prior works hail made; and, during 
the nve years, he compost a variety of 
pieces, some of which reflected high 
credit on his talents. 

In 1819, he became a joint proprie¬ 
tor of the oratorios with Mr. Harris. 
The next year, a separation of interests- 
occiirred, and these splendid perform¬ 
ances were conducted by Mr. fiisbop 
upon his own responsibility, and under 
his entire control. Arran^mente had 
been made which invested Tiiui with tiic 
same degree of power for seven suc¬ 
cessive seasons; lie profited, however, 
^ a clause in the contract to relinquish 
them at the end of the first, and with¬ 
drew to the continuance of those thea¬ 
trical avocations which tiiey had too 
sensibly interrupted. 

A great public honor was paid to Mr. 
Bishop in tlie autumn of 1820, when he 
visited Dublin, and received the freedom 
of that city by an unanimous vote. On 
the institution of the Philliarmonic So¬ 
ciety, he was appointed oue of its direct¬ 
ors. He also belongs to the royal aca¬ 
demy of music, as a professor of har¬ 
mony ; and he now conducts the musical 
cstablisliment at Drury-lane Theatre. 

He is said to have been concerned 
in the production of more than seventy 
theatrical pieces; of this number, mure 
than half are his own nnassistpd compo¬ 
sitions. He also supplied the music of 
three tragedies, the Apostate, Retribu¬ 
tion, ana Mirandola, and a Triumphal 
Ode, performed at the oratorios; and lie 
has published a multiplicity of single 
songs, duets, and glees. He arranged 
the Melodies of various Nations, and 
the National and Popular Airs, now in 
Togress, are adjusted and harmonised 
y bis skill and experience. 


dftne Slrtxf* 

The Britieh artists Hilton. The sea-goddess is a beautiful 

certainly do not degenerate, if we m^ escorted amidst the waves by 

judge from the new exhibition of their Iritons, whose swelling concha attest 
works. We perceive many pieces of her joyful progress. To a classical 
great merit, and there are .very few, if scholar the subject may be more inter- 
any, tliat deserve either severe censure esting than to an ordinary observer; 
or absolnte contempt. but even the latter will be pleased with 

Among the most striking pictures the elegance and spirit of the repreient- 
we may rank the Amphitrite of Mr. ation. 
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The Beheading of the Doffe of Ve- 
^ nice, Marino Paliero, by Delacroix, 
'though an unfinished piece, displays 
considerable merit. A critic properly 
observes, that '* it makes a direct appeal 
to the iniaginatiou, the feeling, and the 
judgement, without any commonplace 
trick or affectation. On the landing- 
place of the staircase is the scene of 
execution; and above, in a raised gal¬ 
lery, arc collected the members of the 
senate, one of whom, having received 
the sword from the executioner, is hold¬ 
ing it lip, and exclaiming to the popu¬ 
lace below, "Justice has punished a 
traitor.” Tlie attitude of this figure is 
simple and natural. But the scene of 
death itself is (as it should be) the most 
important feature in tlie picture. It is 
(xmceived with power and originality, 
and with a correct feeling of tlie appal- 
ing and the dreadful. The headless 
body of the doge is stretched upon the 
ground; a duke covers the ghastly 
object, leaving the imagination to dwell 
in surmise upon that which would 
only give disgust by being made too 
palpable; and, at a distance from the 
trunk, the cloke betrays the situation of 
the head, winch has an awful effect. 
But the most clever object is the figure 
of the executioner; and we cannot but 
think the conception of this character a 
touch of genius. There he stands, in 
a simple and untheatrical attitude, like 
a living mummy, as hard in feature as 
in limb. His gaunt figure, and un¬ 
yielding, unmoved, and shockingly 
unfeeling face, stood before us nearly 
the whole of the night, in Uie full sise 
of life, with all the appearance of real¬ 
ly, and with a very strong intensity of 
purpose. Another circumstance we 
would notice; that is, the judgement 
which the artist has shown in selecting 
the class and character of countenance 
iu the gronpe collected in the raised gal¬ 


lery : they are not French or English 
men, but they are the national faces we 
meet with in the old paintings of the 
Italian school.” 

Mr. Etty, who has succeeded Mr. 
Flaxman as a royal academician, ex¬ 
hibits two new pieces,—Cupid pleading 
for Payciie, and Love now wakes, and 
wakens Love t but we cannot apeak, in 
very high terms, of the merit of either, 
though we certainly do not say that 
they are below mediocrity. 

Mr. K. T. Bone displays several 
[deasing pictures. His Titian iu his 
Study combines an imitation of that 
great artist’s tone of coloring with an 
approach to the manner of Rembrandt. 

^ Who’ll serve the King ? by Mr. Far¬ 
rier, may be adduced as a proof of bis 
increasing skill. Notiiing can be finer 
than the gay, swaggering air of tlie ur¬ 
chin who IS endeavouring, by the ofler 
of a gilt button, to enlist a poor little 
fellow, who appears half alarmed, and 
ct half tempted to join the infantile 
and, marching up in " most admired 
disorder,” with shouts of merriment, 
which are almost audible. 

We admire Mr. Gill’s Young Draught- 
Players. The piece is well colored, 
and very neatly finished; and tlie 
figures are natural and characteristic, 
lb tlie Dancing Dogs of the same 
artist we must also allow the tribute of 
praise. 

A strong though transient interest is 
excited by Mr. Parker’s Smugglers 
alarmed. The alarm is well expressed, 
and not in such a mode as to detract 
from the general spirit of those cha¬ 
racters. 

Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Deer fallen 
from a Precipice cannot be viewed with¬ 
out feeling for the eventual fate of a 
fine animal, exposed to the attacks of 
ferocious birds. The subject is treated 
in a masterly manner. 


TUB kino's tbbatkb. souj— ten thousand pounds, would not 

be too great a recompence for her sn- 
Tiie star of this house continues to perlative merit.” It might be deemed 
shine brightly. Madame Pasta exerts a sort of musical heresy to say that she 
her talents so effsctually, that the en- is overpaid. Her recent performance, 
raptured amateurs say, " No person of' in 11 Crociato in Egitto, was admirable, 
taste can grudge her the five thousand The manner in which slw threw feding, 
pounds which soe will have for the sea- soul, animation, and tenderness, into 
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Iwr character, forcibly struck every ob< 
serrer. Perhaps the finest thing that she 
executed was her solo in the second act, 
where she lamented the wi etched state of 
her heart, and crinecd anxiety at tlie ah* 
sence of her son. The contrast between 
this poignancy of feeling and tlie light¬ 
ness of heart displayed when site ima¬ 
gined to herself the approach of the 
youth, was exquisite, and pnxluced a 
most thrilling ellect on the house.-- 
Madame Schutx lately made her firstap- 
pearance in this country. iS he performed 
the partof .Sc.‘.to in Mozart's fine opern, 
the Cleinnnza di Tito, and Madame da- 
radori tcsiinied the partol' Vitcllia. The 
voice of the former lady is a messo 
mprano, posse-'-sing siiilicient compass 
and flexibility to give to the exe¬ 
cution of flic niostdilficult passages.— 
Her duct with Caradori in the first scene, 
Coojc ti j.lapf, m/ioni, w:is much ap- 

I tlaniled and encored, iis well as tlie cc- 
ebrated 7 >cA pettlom al priuio ajffrflo, 
in the second act, whicli ivas snug in a 
truly excidlent style by botli ladies. At 
the conclusion of the opera, Madamo 
Schutz, being loudly called for, pre¬ 
sented herself to receive tlie congratn- 
lations of tltp audience. 

As we ought not to speak exclusively 
of the singers, Jot us pay some atten- 
tion to the dancers. The ballet of Le 
SieiUent ou I'Amant Pcinfre, was re¬ 
produced with a view of introducing 
Mademoiselle Albert (daughter of the 
celebrated dancer of that name) to the 
acquaintance of a British audience. She 
was received with great applause. This 
young lady possiisses a very good 
figure: all her attitudes are graceful, 
and all licr steps bespeak an intimate 
aconaintance witli her art. This ballet 
is lively, and tin: music is excellent.— 
Alniost every instrument, except the 
violin, performs an agreeable solo. 

A new ballet, called Phillit et Jtfe- 
lioic, ou f Amour Constant, serves to 
show to advantage the grace and agility 
of Mademoiselle Brocard ; but there is 
notliing striking in the subject. 


DRCRV-LANK THEATRE. 

A tragcily entitled Don Pedro, from 
the pen of lord Porchester, has lately 
bwn brongbt forward in the absence of 
the noble author, who is now wandering 
over Spain.—The plot is partly liistor^ 
W, and partly fictitious.—Pedro and bis 
Illegitimate brother, Henry of Traata- 
mar, are rivals for the crown of Spain. 


The former, who is snrnamed the Cruel, 
gains possession of it, and also obtains 
the hand of Blanche of Bourbon, ivliich 
had previously been promised to Henry, 
to whom siie was strongly attached, and 
who was as warmly devoted to iicr.— 
At the opening of the tragedy, Pedro 
has discarded his queen 0*^110 remains 
in scclnsion), and has resigned himself 
wholly to the influence of Ids mistress, 
Maria dc Padilla, who employs herself 
in plans to destroy Blanche, in hopes of 
sneraeding her on l!ie tlimne. In this 
project she is aiih'd hy Kalnui, a Jew^ 
whose deadly enmity to the queen is 
produced by certain indignities which 
were otfered to liim in her presence 
chamber. This in itself is an insiifll- 
cimt motive, hut he Icis no other, wliile 
lie has iiiiich stronger groniwlh of hatred 
toward Maria, as he finds Ills own name 
in her list of devoted victims. Henry 
invades Spain for the sei.si!re of the 
throne; and in the second act, under 
Iliu disguise of a cuiifcsuor, nintrivcs to 
obtain an interview willi BLinelie, and 
luiirns that lier allVctioii for liini i» iin- 
changed. The third act opens with a 
long seainc between Pedro and Daniot, 
a wretch who is enqitoyeil to poison 
tiic queen and throw lier body into the 
river. We infer that this event is post¬ 
poned by the rapidapproacli of Henry’s 
forces, and we next liiiii .Maria burrow¬ 
ing money of itaban, to sustain the ex¬ 
pense of the war. Hiirhig a banquet, 
at which (he minstrel.N sing various ap¬ 
propriate sones, Henry ieariis that 
Blaiiclie is closely coiilliied hy the 
order of Pedro, and that iier life is in 
the most alarming danger, lie accord- 
iiigly proceeds with allliaste to Seville; 
and while he is on the way, and at the 
moment when Blanche is expecting 
death, a sudden rescue arrives, as she 
imagines, in the person of Henry. It 
turns out to he no other tiian the Jew, 
disgnited as a knight-errant, who thus 
cnile^vonred to gain po.ssesBion of tlic 

f iei'soii of Blanche, that he might wreak 
lis vengeance upon her. The fifth act 
is full of business; in the iMteri”dl a 
battle has been fought and Pedro de¬ 
feated; and after an interview with 
Maria, wlio in vain endeavours to per¬ 
suade him to fly, Heury enters and kills 
ids brothei, wliu dies with curses in his 
month. Maria takes poison just before 
Henry assails and captures the palace, 
and she informs him that she has taken 
care that Blanclir shall not snrrivn her, 
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having administered toheralsoadeadly 
draught. The queen enters at this mu* 
{iientt and dies in the anns of Henry. _ 

The p.irt of Maria de Padilla was in* 
judiciously assigned to Mrs. W. West, 
whose tragic powers are unequal to the 
passion and energy of snch a cliaracter; 
aitd Miss Ellen Tree did not particu¬ 
larly distinguish herself in the repre- 
seutatiun of the injured queen. Coo|)er 
did not act us if the part of the tyrant 
pleased him, and Macrcady, as Henry, 
had few opportnuities of shining.— 
Wallack’s character (tliat of the Jew) 
was the best sustained hulh in the wri< 
ting and in (iiu purlurniance. The 
tragedy was nearly condemned on the 
first evening, and the second seemed to 
consummate its ruin. 

An actress (»f the name of DnflT has 
appeared at this house, iii the character 
of Isahclhi. This lady has :i plciising 
couiitciiaiice and an elegant figure, uud 
seems to possess a great kiiuwlege of 
the business of the stage, with which 
she had opportunities of hecoming fa* 
luiliarly aequainted on the hoards of the 
Dublin theatre. The graceful ease of 
her deportment, her proper conception 


of the author's meaning, and her em- 
passioned manner in the delivery of ^e 
text, made a considerable impression 
upon the andience, which was very 
numerous. In portraying the various 
emotions which iiy turns afflict and ex¬ 
cite the feelings, she displayed no ordU 
nary share of talent. Uiron was played 
by Macready, Villeroy by Cooper, and 
(^irlos by IVallack. These performers 
did ample justice to their respective 
characters. 

COVUNT.GARDEN TIIKATHX. 

Mr. Kean having in a great niear 
sure recovered from his indisposition, 
his r.o*opcratioii with Mr. C. Kemble 
and Mr. Ruling in the tragedy of (Uhcliu 
funned snehau attraction, that the house 
soon contained many mure persons than 
it could conveniently hold; and snch a 
clamor arose during the first act, that it 
heearne expedient to allow, to those who 
complained, a return of the price of ad-' 
mission, or an order for another even¬ 
ing, Alany accepted this offer, and re¬ 
tired; anti the play jproceeded with 
scarcely any other noise tlian the ap-' 
piause of the audience. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
jsyBJfiJro DRsas. 

Tins is a dress of pink crape, with a broad border, bouilhnni, over which are 
three detaclied fiill-lyown roses. The body is plain, with a very broad failing 
tucker of blond; the sleeves are short and full, finished round the arm by a frill 
of blond The head-dress is very much elevated on the summit, and pulfs of 
white and silver riband, edged with pink, are intermingled with the bows of hair. 
The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with a girandole ornament in ^nt, 
of three poar-pcaris. A bouquet is ^Vorn on the right side of the bust, of a^ull- 
blown w'hile rose, with its green foliage. The reticule is of brocaded silk, light 
green and silver, with superb tassels. 

* trARKtua RRitaa. 

The new costume for the promenade consists of a high dress of giroa de AV 
jo/ee, of a light shade of barbel blue, with two very deep flounces, ciU in points, 
and bound and beaded by narrow rouleaua. The body is cm gcrbct with full 
sleeves, confined at the wrists by bracelets of cameos, set in gold. The throat is 
siirmonnted by a muslin falling collar, edged and frilled with fine lace. The 
bonnet is of tilack velvet, trimmed with black satin, bonnd with pink roulcaug, 
and the border of the brim is bound in the same manner, with two rosettes under it* 
Strings of broad black riband, edged with a rose-colored stripe, float loosely. 
ATlnbetsbawl of lndian-rcd,with a variegated border, is generally worn with 
this dress. 

N. B.—We are indebted to Uio taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Porbiiau- 

square, for these dresses. ^ 
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MOtrtBVr CALBMMA OF FdaBtOK, 

Balls, concerts, and evening parties, 
together mth the Italian opera, nowpre* 
sent a charming variety of novel and 
elegant fashions to the eye of taste.— 
The evenings in London, at this time, 
form the most delightful epoch in the 
life of a modem and youtbfal halle: 
her still handsome mother, just arrived 
at middle age, finds improvement both 
in the manners and stvle of the present 
day, while the grandmothers sigh at 
the late hours, tlie extravagances and 
luxuries of dress, and tlie want of corn- 
fort in modern squeezes, and reflect 
that, in their youth, all was not as it is 
now. 

Among the new silk pelisses, which 
are rather more in favor than the ciokes, 
is one of a fine claret*colored taffeta. 
It is trimmed with rovleatut of the 
same, round the border, and also where 
it closes in front. Sliawls also are now 
much in request. Some of a beautiful 
kind have made their appearance; they 
are called Thibet shawls, although they 
are of English manufacture; they are 
warm, aniT at the same time light and 
delicately soft; their colors arc very 
fine, and the patterns of the borders 
superb. Mantles are yet worn, both for 
the carriage and the promenade; there 
is nothing new in their make. 

The bonnets, which are still large, 
are chiefly of black velvet, with blond 
at the edge of the brim, thongh several 
black and colored satin hats have ap¬ 
peared, particularly in carriages. The 
hats still continue to extend very wide 
from each temple, and being placed 
very backward, seem to give to the 
weaners a crazy-looking appearance. 

Morning dresses are often of dark-co¬ 
lored cambric, trimmed with two broad 
flounces, each bordered with Indian 
chintz of the most lively colors. A 
favorite afternoon-dress for home cos¬ 
tume is of gras de Naplet^ the color 
/umiede Londrett it is finished at the 
border by a broad layer of black velvet. 
Gowns of grot de Jfeplett of various 
colors, are much in request at dinner- 
paities; and, for the evening, satin pre¬ 
vails more than velvet among our ma¬ 
tronly belles. Young ladies wear 
dresses of crflpe-cerqpAane, either white 
or colored; and those of gauze or tulle 
ure most in favor for the ball-room.— 
trimmings of ball'^resses are very 
slight, as they ought always to be, both 


for their light appearance, and the com¬ 
fort of the fidr dancer. The bodies of 
ball and evening dresses are low, are'' 
chiefly en gerbe, and finished across the 
upper part of the bust with a drapery 
d /a Seoigni. 

The elegant little placed very 
backward, still constitutes a favorite 
head-dress fur the social party; but we 
are sorry that the love of novelty has 
destroyed the once chaste simplicity of 
this becoming coiffure: it is now too 
much loaded with gay bows of riband 
or large flowers, instead of its being of 
rich and beautiful blond, with, perhaps 
a few moss rose-buds: now all the ele¬ 
gance of the blond is lost by a profusion 
of ornaments, which destroy its effect. 
Turbans and turban caps are still worn 
in half-dress, with few decorations: the 
beret seems rather on the decline, but it 
is still worn at the cmera-house, as is 
that most beautiful of all opera dress- 
hats, black velvet, ornaineated with 
pearls and ivhite plumage. The turban 
cap, and the blouze comette, of exqui¬ 
sitely fine blond, are the most fashiona¬ 
ble • head-dresses in home costume.— 
Flowers are scattered sparingly; but 
the deficiency is filled up by bows of 
richly figured gauze ribands. Turbans 
of alt kinds, white as well as colored, 
form a favorite coiffure in the dress cir¬ 
cles of our theatres. 

Never did jewellery claim a more di¬ 
stinguished place in dress than at this 
period. Every precious gem is now 
seen decorating the fingers, wrists, 
necks, ears, and busts of our fair coun¬ 
trywomen. The fashion of odd brace¬ 
lets still prevails; on one wrist is a 
superb cameo head, clasping a band of 
dark braided hair; while the other wrist 
is distinguished by fine oval pieces of 
onyx or agate, distinctly set in wrought 
gold. 

Emeralds and brilliants display their 
Instre in the rings worn by our ladies of 
rank; rubies, pearls, and diamonds, by 
turns adorn their bosoms, and depend 
from their ears. 

The colors most in esteem for man¬ 
tles and pelisses, and general dresses, 
are Macassar-brown, myrtle-green, la¬ 
vender, Indian red, slate, and violet; 
for tnrbans, bats, berets, and ribands, 
scarlet, jonquil, spring-green, Chinese- 
rose-color, and celestial-blue. 

UODBS PdBiatBBSBa, 

Very little change has taken place In 
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oat-door costume, since the last month. 
One neir kind of pelisse only has been 
•remarked, nrhich vrasof groa deJVaptea 
of uearl'grey, with a slight embroiaery 
of olack down the front and round the 
cape. Fur tippets are worn over high 
dresses, and are chiefly of the boa kind. 

Colored satin hats,of light hues, have 
made their appearance; they are gene* 
rally lined with white satin, and simply 
trimmed, with & few straps put on in 
crescents. Hats for the morning exhi¬ 
bitions are either of white or colored 
groadea Indeaf they have very large 
brims, and are ornamented with a long 
weeping-willow feather, fixed on the 
crown by a bow of riband. The fea¬ 
thers on* almost all bats which are of 
satin, are fancifully cut; the most in 
favor arc those which resemble the leaves 
of a pine-apple. The crowns are sur- 
ronnued by long pnfls of riband. On 
hats fur the morning walk, it is custom¬ 
ary to hare a demi-vcil. 

A very beautiful evening-dress has 
appeared of emerald-green satin; the 
border of which was ornamented by a 

S old lace. The corsage was in the 
iary Stuart style, and was laced across 
the stomacher part by rows of pearls; 
rows of which, placed close together, 
formed a belt round the waist, which 
was terminated by acorn-tassels. Long 
sleeves of white blond were separated 
by two bands; one in the centre of the 
arm, the other iust below the elbow.— 
Another novel dress was worn lately by 
a celebrated French belie. It consistetl 
of a skirt of lilac gauze, with a satin 
body, from which depended several 
broad ribands of straw-colored satin, 
which fell as low as the hem round the 
border of the skirt. 


Gowns of black satin are only now 
worn in half-dress: they have a broad 
hem round the skirt, next to the shoe, 
and no trimming; they are set in full 
plaits round the waist. A pelerine, 
trimmed round with black blond, is 
worn over these dresses, and the sleeves 
are finished by a narrow ruffle. This 
is reckoned the most elegant demi-pa- 
rure of the present day. Some dresses 
are surronnded by trimmings so broad 
and complicated, that the skirt has a 
marked totundity, and seems to stand 
alone. Madame la Dauphine was lately 
seen in a velvet dress of an auricula 
brown, with a plain low body, the sleeves 
short and very full. The sleeves of some 
evening dresses are slashed in the Spa¬ 
nish fashion; the slashes filled in by 
tulle or crbpe-liaae. Dresses of groa 
dea Indea have the corsages made in tlie 
form of a heart before and behind ; the 
skirt is set on in doable full plaits. The 
trimming at the border consists of a bias 
fold, headed by a rouleau. On the bias 
are leaves of velvet or of satin. 

Dress hats are often seen with a broad 
blond fluted over the brim, and on the 
lining under the brim. Seven feathers 
adorn these hats; one white, the others 
of different hues: they are fixed all 
round the crown; wreaths of flowers are 
placed ratlier low over the forehead, and 
ascend in an arch on each temple. Blue 
and white marabouts, supported Wa 
diamond comb, form a favourite caij^re 
for full dress: the ornamental part of 
the comb represents a large crescent, on 
one side of which are seen ringlets of 
hair. Small caps of blond, the borders 
supported by little bunchesof blue-tells, 
or wild roses of a very pale color, are 
also much in request. 


Hlavrtaseiiis atitr Heatfint 


BIRTBa. 

Sons to the ladies Milton and Ellen- 
borongh, and to the wives of Sir T. W. 
White, Sir Sandford Graham, Sir John 
Urmston, Mr. H. E. Waller, Mr. E. 
Blore, F.S.A. Dr. Camidge, Dr. Sey¬ 
mour, Dr. H. Davies, the colonels Ci^ 
micbael and Mac-Creagh, Mr. Kinders- 
ley the barrister, Mr. Shephard the 
proctor, and Mr. W. Gray of the Inner- 
Temple. 


Daughters to lady Georgiaoa Agar 
Ejlis and lady Shadwell, and to Uie 
wives of archdeacon Parry, Mr. H. Col- 
lingwood, Mr. E. Levien, Mr. J. Taylor 
of Furnival’s-Inn, captain Sir W. Q. 
Parker of the navy, and Mr. Keith 
Douglas. 

MARUtdaxa, 

The marquis Donato Guadagni, to the 
da^hter of lieutenant-colonel 
Sir W, Davison, to the baroness Ro- 
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aallr of Lestzonr. Mr. W. J. Mac-Ouirc, 
to the daiiRliter of the earl of Annealer* 
Mr. E. E.King, to the youngest daugh* 
ter of Mr. Hubert Knight, M.P.' 

Mr. H. Stafford and the rev. C. Du¬ 
puis, rrsuectivcly, to Caroline and Eui- 
ma, daugnters of the rev. Dr. Crane. 

Ti)e rev, R, L. Adams, to the fourth 
daughter of the late lord Lilford. 

T'lie rev. J. Smitli, Missionary to In¬ 
dia, to Miss Marsden of Southwark. 

At Cirencester, Mr. H. B. Rntherford, 
to M iss Emilia Masters. 

Mr. A. Sanderson, M.P., to the 
daughter of the rev. II. Maxwell. 

'IV lion, captain Molesworth, to Miss 
Tomkyiis. 

Mr. J. Kirkland, of Whitehall, to the 
fourth daughter of the late Mr. C. Bi¬ 
shop, the king’s procnrator-geiieral. 

Sir If. Browne, to Miss Brandling. 

Mr. J. Wellington the yonnger, of 
Bristol, to the eldest daughter of the 

'i'hc 'rev. J. 'Oelafield, to the fifth 
daughter of the earl of Limerick. 

Mr. F.Stockeii, coach-maker, to Miss 
Eshfllhy. 

The son of rear-admiral C^ke, to 
Miss Harriet Bignall. 

Tiie second son of the late Mr, T. 
Tyndale, to the daughter of the late co¬ 
lonel Bruce. 

BEAT us. 

Charles earl of Haddington, in his 
Jtltli year. 

Mr. W. Wilkins, M.P. 

Sir .Tames Edwanl Smith, M.D. pre¬ 
sident of the Linnman Society. 

Mr. F. M. Van-llcythuyscn, barrister. 

Vice-admiral Sir T. B. Thomson, 

Lieutenant-general Burr. 

Mr. James L’Homme, of Margate. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Deighton, book¬ 
seller. 


Mr. J. C. Bond, son of the dean of 
Ross. 

Mr. W. Lowndes, first commissioner 
for the affairs of taxes. 

The countess of liancshorongh. 

The wife of Mr. Iforace Twiss, M.P. 

At the age of 8d years, the countess 
Macartney. 

The relict of admiral Calmady. 

The wife of admiral liosack. 

The only daughter of Sir J. Isliam. 

The wife of Mr. Shephard of Doc- 
tors'-Commons. 

At Lewes, in her 88tli year, the wife 
of A'fr. Lloyd, gunsmith. 

At Weils, at tlie age of 89 years, Mrs. 
Tndway. 

At Bath, the relict of Dr. J. T. Mur- 
ray. 

At Hastings, in her lOlst year, Mrs. 
Anson. 

At Wcstficld-Lodgc, near Kingston, 
Mrs. Glover, 

The diicliess of Diiras, an ingenious 
French novelist. 

At Woohvicli, Mr. W. Breeze. 

At Lrwisliani, Mr. W. Holiier. 

At Rutherhithe, the wife of Mr. Gaits- 
kcii the surgeon. 

.Suddenly, Mr.J. Herhert, of Qiieen- 
hithc. 

Mr. J. Moseley, of Mill-Hill. 

Di'lpini, Ibrnieriy a celebrated thea¬ 
trical clown. 

Mr. H. Carr, architect. 

The rev. Dr. Marlow, president of 
St. John’s-College, Oxford. 

The youngest brother of the earl of 
Egremont. 

At Malta, tlie rev. G, Maturiii. 

By falling out of a vessel into the 
river at Canton, Henry, brother of the 
notorious John Thurtell. 

At Penang, in India, the eldest son of 
connscllor Ilobinson. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb are sorry to witness the rise of arapacions spirit among juvenile trriters. 
Formerly, the correspondents of periodical publications thought only of the honor 
of seeing their little works in print; bat now mere school-boys, self-conceited 
clerks, and pert girls, expect a remuneration for whatever they write. To able 
and experienced author* rewards may occasionally be alloweii, bat not to con- 
tempfible scribblers, or to dabblers in literature. 

Sylvia b.'is sent an Ode on the Return of the Spring. Pope says, *' Sylvia's 
like antnmn ri]|ie.." Let our correspondent take the hint, and wut until the autumn: 
she will have time to improve in the interval. 

*•* lUferring to the first article in onr present number, we take this oppor- 
tnni^ of stating, that the Ctiminer of onr novelist is styled Kemmw in the deed of 
monastic endowment, and Cymwter in the Welsh dialect. 
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LADY’S MAGAZINE; 


OR, 

MIRROA OF THE BELLES-LETTRES, FINE ARTS, 
MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS, &c. 


APRIL 30, 1828. 


AUKKIAGE, AND THE I'UOK-IjAWS. 

Tub sacred ordinance of luatriinoiiy, 
and the duty of providing for the poor, 
may not seem to be sufficiently con¬ 
nected for a joint iiivcstisation; out, in 
the opinion of politick (e(M>nomists, 
they are closely united. The precipi¬ 
tancy with which yountr men seek a 
help-mate, frequently involves them in. 
such difficulties, that they are glad to 
escaiie from the trouble and expense of 
their own imprudence, by leaving their 
wives and cbudreii to the fostering care 
of the parish; an increasing custom, 
which concurs, with the ivant of em¬ 
ployment, to swell the number of our 
paupers to an alarming amount. _ It has 
been proposed that this grievance, 
which threatens the ruin of those wlm 
are now solvent, should be checked, if 
it cannot be altogether prevented, by 
new and strict regulations. Uut, in a 
case of such delicacy, it may not be just 
or proper to interfere. It certainly^ is 
a great hardship thiit the community 
should suffer by the wanton indiscre¬ 
tion of rash young men, who, when 
they cannot even mmutain themselves 
in ordinary comfort, multiply their 
wants and exigencies by marrying.— 
We know that there are many instances 
of the industry of wives, and of their 
successful labors for the support of a 
family: but we also know that wives 
in general cannot find employment. 


and, even if they could, the superin¬ 
tendence of domestic alhurs, and the 
care of a rising family, arc considered 
as sufficient occupations for them. Some 
political oewinoinists iiave therefore re¬ 
commended a prohibition of niatriinoiiy, 
unless tbc suitor sliouldbc able to show 
a probable prospect of bis coiitiiincd 
ability of supporting a family: but such 
a restriction would lead to vice, and 
would at the same time be an insult to 
the poor, who, as our fellow-creatures 
and countrymen, have as good a right 
as any of their superiors to enter into 
that state which Is deemed the most 
natural of all conditions iu life, and the 
must conducive to human comfort and 
happiness. 

The advisers of this unnatural re¬ 
striction arc as hostile to the prevailing 
system of public provision for tlie poor, 
as they arc to tlie contraction of mar¬ 
riages in huiiiblc life; but, while we 
lament the extension of pauperism, we 
have no heutation jn saying, that we 
arc bound, as social beings, and as 
Christians, to contribute to the support 
of all the indigent members of our own 
community. A writer in the North- 
Amcrican Review has discussed both 
these subjects with some ability, and 
also with a degree of pleasantry which 
does not injure tlie cause that lie sup¬ 
ports. As wc conenr with him m 
opinion, we will transplant his obser¬ 
vations into our pages. 
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“ Oil the systi'iii of the new Hchuol, 
the whole clast of labonrers may be 
re^anletl figuratively us clinging to the 
siiies of a rocky prt'cijxice, overhanging 
till* bottomless gulf oi starvation. Into 
this their chihiren uliovc a certain num¬ 
ber, bv the kind laws of an overruling 
Providence, regularly fall. The rest, 
with their parents, sustain themselves 
painfully upon two or three ledges, of 
which the upper ones corrcsjioiid with a 
bread and beef diet, and the lower with 
a potatoc one. If a labourer habitually 
occupy bread and heef, and be acciden¬ 
tal! v pushed oir,bc alights on potatoes and 
avokis the gulf. If he hahitually occupy 
potatoes, and meet with the same aeci- 
dent, there is no salvation fur liiin, and 
he goes to the bottom forever. Such is 
the doetrine of tliesc gentlemen and 
in consequence of it tlieir first and very 
natural ad vice to the labourer is to adhere 
firmly to bread and beef. Vl^itli what 
appearance of consistency or humanity, 
then, can tlicy afterwards turn round 
upon him, and exhort him to descend 
from bread and beef (without which he 
cannot even attempt to oeconomisc), and 
take a permanent post on potatoes? If 
Mr. M‘Calloch can furnish ns with a 
satisfactory reply to this query, we shall 
cheerfully give him credit for more in¬ 
genuity than he has exhibited jii any 
passage of his works, with which we 
are acquainted. 

Tne liberal exhortation to live well 
and spend all his wages, whicli is ad¬ 
dressed to the labourer by Mr. M‘CaI- 
locli in the first instance, is naturally 
dictated W his theory on the subject of 
wages. l1)e system furnishes, however, 
an additional motive of a different kind 
for giving this advice; and, if we look a 
little more nearly into the matter, we 
shall perhaps be able to accnnnt for, 
though not to reconcile, the inconsis¬ 
tency alluded to above, lie exhorts the 
labourer to live well, endcntly for the 
purpose of preventing him from marry¬ 
ing, and, having earned this point, he 
then exhorts liiin to live poorly and 
mconomise, in order to prevent him from 
becoming a bdrthen upon the commu¬ 
nity, when disabled by old age or acek 
dent. Marriage and the poordaws are, 
as is well known, the two great bug¬ 
bears of tlie new (economical school.— 


Mr. MM-Cullurh and Ms fallawrra. 


Our ancestors, simple souls, tlionglit it a 
vastly fine thing to promote marriage; 
hut, like the man in Moliire who had 
reformed the position of the great vital 
organs, Nona avona ehangt tout eetu, 
(Inr readers arc* not so ignorant^ as to 
require to be told, that it ts consiclered 
at present the gi'cat object of political 
u'conoiuy to bring alibut a state of 
things, in which there shall be the 
fewest possible marriages, and to each 
marriage the fewest possible children. 
Since the publication of the work of Mr. 
Maltlius, the sages and statesmen of the 
mother country are continually beset 
with the apprelieiisioii of being eaten 
out of their nom«*5 by a hungry popula¬ 
tion, which, as they say, is pressing 
hard every where against the liinits of 
the means of subsisteiuw. In vain you 
toll them that there is no appe.irunce 
that the earth, or any part of it, is, or 
ever was, or will be overpeopled; that 
if we cast a glance over the surface of 
the globi*, from Kamtcliatka westerly, 
till we come back again to the other side 
of Behring’s straits, we find nothing 
but immense tracts of uncultivated laml, 
with the exception of some small spoto 
which arc precisely those where provi¬ 
sions are must abundant; that the impn- 
lation of the earth is not greater than it 
was two nr three thousand years ago, and 
will probably not be greater two or throe 
thonsaiid years lienee than if is now.— 
All this gives them no satisfaction, and 
they stilf insist, that the earth, indeed 
every part of it, always has been, is, and 
always will be, by a necessary result of 
the laws of Nature, encumbered with an 
excess of inhabitants; and dial every 
new marriage, and^ every birth Occa¬ 
sioned by such marriage, have the effect 
of making bad worse. Under tlie in¬ 
fluence of these terrors, they arc con¬ 
stantly exerting their eloquence to dis¬ 
courage people from mariying. To the 
higher classes they hold out the pro¬ 
spects of easier circumstances, greater 
consideration, and a more rapid progress 
in the career of professional or political 
advancement, which, they say, are among 
the advantages of celibuy. Theyqnote 
with approbation the opinion of a gallant 
Scotch general, who in his youth aban¬ 
doned his mistress to go to tlie wars and 
acquire military glory: 

Smlritlun, 1 isiii. would snon core me of love; 
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and they remrmber to forget to add 
the recantation of the same song: 

Ah! wh«t litd my y«ntb with ambition todo ? 

Why left 1 AminU i why broke I my tow ? 

“To the labouringclassest who have 
no pretensions to poRtical advancement 
or military glory, they offer the solid 
attractions of a heartier and more sub¬ 
stantial* diet. When the Hercules of 
liuiiibic life is to make bis choice, they 
paint to iiim vice and jioverty in the 
tonu of a young wife and a dish of 
potatoes, while Wrtue and success arc 
depicted under the seducing image of 
celibacy, and a smoking beef-steak 
properly garnished with bread and 
porter, ‘ * fie ware w'hat yon do,” they 
say,- “the moment is critical. If you 
marry young, you will inevitably have 
more children than you will be able to 
maintain, your wages will not support 

J rou as you have been acenstomea to 
ivc, and you will lie compelled to drag 
nut a miserable existence on poor po- 
tatoe diet; but, if you will consent to 
live single, you may revel all your life 
on beef and beer.” Thus placed, like 
the Iniig-earcd animal, between bis two 
bundles of hay, our laborer, we will 
suppose, in a tiiingiy moment decides 
for celibacy, bids adieu to fair eyes and 
tempting uioks, and fixes his gaze re¬ 
solutely bn the air-drawn piston of the 
steak. But now comes the hardest part 
of the case. No sooner has the disin¬ 
terested and liberal monitor carried this 
point than the scene shifts at once.^— 
He flourishes his pen, more potent than 
the wand of the famous Dr. Snatebaway, 
court-physician of the island of Bara- 
taria; and lol the pretty young wife 
disappears—the steak goes off in its 
own smoke—and our prudent laborer, 
recovering from his day-dreams, finds 
himself cTinging as before to the fatal 
precipice, with a lonely potatoe before 
him, and the gulf of starvatiop yawning 
under his feet. After exercising every 
species of moral restraint and prudence, 
alter sacrificing his future spouse to a 
mess of pottage, and then the mess to 
the hopes^of a provision for old age or 
accident, he sees himself fixed precisely 
in the worst position in which lie could 
ever have been placed, witlumt exer¬ 
cising any prudence at all—with no 

6 revision for old age—no food for life 
at potatoes—and .not even the satis¬ 
faction of eating these in company.— 
“Poor moralist!” as wc may well ad¬ 
dress him with the poet. 


,Po«i moniht I and what ait thou ? 
AaolltarySyl 

Thy Joyi iHiglill’rinf female meeta. 

Thou haat no hire ol hoarded aweeta. 

No painted plumage to diaplay; 

On huaty wiiiga thy youth la flown. 

Thy Bun la act—thy spring la guiie. - 

Now we say, that to reduce a poor 
man to this sitnatiun, under jiretence of 
teaching him how to better his condition, 
is not dealing fairly with him. Indeed, 
the whole theory is without foundation; 
and an lionest, iudustrious, and tein- 
lierate laborer (bating accidents which 
may happen to great as well as small) 
may, we think, always earn enough not 
only to support his family in a comfort¬ 
able manner, but to lay aside a board 
against old age. But, be that as it 
may, the strange inconsistency of ad¬ 
vising a man to live single in order that 
he may live well, and then exhorting 
him to ecconoutise out of his wages— 
wliicii on this theory must necessarily 
force him tu live meauly, witliuiit ena¬ 
bling him to lay up any thing -after all 
—^is sufficiently obviuns. 

“ A strong aversion to the poor-laws 
is another favorite tenet with tlic writers 
of this new school. A public provision 
for the disabled members of society has 
no other effect, they say, than tu create 
the very wretchedness which it after¬ 
wards imperfectly relieves, without in 
any way diuiinishing the amount which 
would otherwise exist. Private charity 
is less mischievous, because it operates 
less systematically and extensively; but, 
in principle and as far as it goes, it is 
no better. Therefore steel your heart, 
and shut your hands. latt the poor-laws 
be repealed without delay, and let it be 
nnderstood, that tiic supposed right of 
tlie indigent or distrcsscu to relief, either 

S ublic or private, is wholly inadintssibie. 

ueh doctrines, like the antimatriinouial 
system which wc have just been con¬ 
sidering, are so completely abhorrent 
from ail common notions and common 
feelings—from the text and spirit of 
Scripture—the traditions of the lathers, 
and the consent and practice of all na¬ 
tions and ages, that we hardly know in 
what manner to treat them. 

'* One is tempted to think, that tlic 
writers who support these monstrous 
propositions cannot be really serious, 
aiid that they are imposing upon the 
public a mrt of melanehofy hmioHff. At 
all events, their lanj^nage, addressi'd to 
a civilised and Clinstian coinniuiiity. 
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carries Its own refutation ivitb it. When 
we are told, that we are no longer to per- 
fom the duties of charity, public and 
private, hecanseof this or tint discovery 
m political ceconomy, we may well 
answer, without examining at all the 
value of the supposed new RghUt that 
our own hearts (to say nothing of Scrip* 
lure) furnish us with stronger evidence 
of the reality of these dutms, than we 
can hare of the truth of any metaphy* 
sical theory, if then the new system 
be at variance with our strongest natural 
sentiments and conduct which they 
prescribe, it follows not that these sen* 
timents are of injurious tendency, and 
this condnet immoral, but that tlic sy* 
stem is false, were it even impossible to 
detecta flaw in the argnment. This, 
however, is so far from' being the case, 
that the argument in support of this 
theory is as singnlarlr flimsy, as the 
theory itself is nniiaturai and inhuman.” 


A FXSHtONiBLE PARTY, WITH THE 
FORTBAIT OP A COQUETTE; from 

the Kovel called lie Lute, or the 
Diitruitful Man. 

Lady Db>Lisi.k, who soon became 
weary of the society in her house, ex* 
tensive as it gcnerafly was, invited half 
of the neighhourlioou to dinner. Three 

«1S » m m 


Augusta’s guitar; but, as there seeme 
no want of instruments or performers 
t04Hght, I did not think of mentioning 
it.”--“OhI but I never heard Miss 
Parry's voice to the guitar,” saU lady 
de-Lisle; " so pray, Hubert, take it out 
of itsrbox, and carry it to her." 

Hubert-did as he was bidden; and, 
as Augusta was extremely pretty, and 
sang well, he rather lookra as if he 
wished what he asked. Angusmsmiled, 
and Iwd her finm on her lips; for, 
though she liken to be listened to her* 
self, she was too good-natured not to 
listen in her turn to otliers; and, taking 
the guitar, she placed it on the table, 
while Hubert quietly walked back to 
the -place be had quitted. When the 
song was over, her companions sur¬ 
rounded her to gaze on the instrument, 
which was a novelty to them, and ask 
questions, sensible or frivolous, iwcurd- 
ing to their dispositions. All united in 
desire to bear it, and Miss Parry was 
perfectly willing to gratify them. As 
she slung ovet her shoulder the riband 
which was attached to it, and stood 
among her young compeers in a graecful 
and p!ctares(;ue attitude,Hubert thought 
he had never seen a fairer form, or a 
more interesting actress. She sang se¬ 
veral Spanish and Portuguese airs, with 
all the spirit and softness which national 
ballads require; and there was something 


the bustle of an election had found no 
time for sweet sounds. There was a 
youthful group assembled after tea in 
the music-room, and JJc-liisle heard 
with pleasure that they all sang. By 
degrees, trios, ducts, and single songs, 
were gotten through, interlarded with 
those altercations that always take place 
among young persona not accustomed 
to play or sing together. There were 
some sweet voices, and some powerful 
ones; but they blended but indiffer¬ 
ently; there was some science, and 
some taste; but unluckily they did not 
meet in the same performers; and Hu¬ 
bert, who loved music, but could not be 
content with the merejingle of cheerful 
sounds, was turning dmppointed away, 
wben.his foot struck aninst a box on 


the floor. lAdy I^Lim inquired what 
it could be, and her son licid it up to 
vi«v. 

That,” said Mrs. Parry, a quiet, 
eiievolcnt-looking woman, near whom 
lubcrt generally stationed himself, is 




of music were ready to be delighted— 
mrhaps more r^y than the others.— 
The effect, however, was great on all, 
and even Hubert drew near to add his 
wonl of praise. Augusta’s bright eyes 
sought tiic ground, to concern their 
increased brilliaDcy, at the unexpected 
encomium of the tranquil De-Lisle. 

Miss Parry was so very young, that 
many prndent mothers wondered at her 
being let out of her nursery. Mrs. 


hours sometimes thought they had pre¬ 
vailed upon “ dear good Mrs. Parry’’ to 
- imitate ttieir superior watchfulness; but 
Augusta’s beauty and her singing made 
her at once so uscfnl and ornamental, 
that no one thought of a dance or a mu¬ 
sical party without relying upon her, 
and finding excellent reasons ror thrirs 
being the pnly house to which in pru¬ 
dence so young a girl might come, ^ic 
result was, tiiatshe went to all; and,aa 
long as their county afforded not suffi- 
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cient diuipatioD to steal the bloom from 
her cheek, Mrs. Parry was content. So 
foo was Augusta, who to a playful 
childish manner united not merely the 
spirit of coquetting, but its system.-— 
Girls, in mneral, rejoice in going out 
as an indulgence, and find pleasure 
enough in novelty: not so the beauteous 
daughter of general Parry. She did 
not try flirtation as an excitement to 
destroy the weariness that attaches to 
dissipation—she thought of that onlyt 
and all other things were made snbser* 
vient to the ruling passion. There was 
so much cheerful urbanity in her man* 
ner, so much good-nature in her open 
countenance, something so airy anil 
comic in her natural way of expressing 
herself, that she was an universal favo¬ 
rite, and could make advances, or glance 
sarcasms, in any quarter she cliose, un¬ 
suspected and nnreproved. It was not 
likely, in her rage for conquest, that 
Hubert should be overlooked. Augusta 
was no contemptible observer or cha¬ 
racter, for on tliat depended her success; 
and vanity, in some cases, is very clear¬ 
sighted. She had known the De-Lisles 
from her childhood, and was perfectly 
aware that Hubert was not to be taken 
hy storm. Open flattery, and the un¬ 
disguised wish to please, have charms 
for most men who have lived longenough 
in the world to have sometimes met with 
unexpected neglect, and oftener with 
attention, sufficient to blunt their per¬ 
ception of a more reserved good-will. 
Jlut the youthful spiri^ refinra and de¬ 
licate, likes to make discoveries in sen¬ 
timent—not to have all the trouble taken 
away, and all the mystery destroyed. 

Augusta, perhaps, did not say all 
this to herself; but instinct in young 
minds, where every thing is fresh, and 
each impression stands separate and 
unconfounded with another, will bring 
as accurate a result as experience and 
calculation. She resolved first to 
pique the self-love of Hubert by ex¬ 
treme carelessness, and then to find 
some way to impress upon him the con¬ 
viction of a preference she chose not to 
betray. She ivell knew, that, with a 
countenance and manner so flexible, she 
had ft always in her ptower to attract, 
were it only by inspiring curiosity; 
hut this was not her cue with Hubert. 
So slight a feeling might give way, as 
soon as a handsomer or more skilful 
person appeared on the stage to dispute 


him with her. No; she determined, if 
he was to care at ail for her, to bind 
him by a chain that could not be broken 
,at will. There was something so unde- 
signing, to all appearance, in the care¬ 
less good-humor with which she now re¬ 
plied to his observations, and shb seemi^ 
so engrossed with her songs and her 
female companions, and so unconscious 
of his being still there, except when be 
actually addressed her, that he frit both 
surprised and amused. There was a 
sort of charm in this artlessness; and 
he almost thought with regret, that 
it could never last. Ouce in the world, 
he thought, bow soon will all this va¬ 
nish! Whatever she mav feel, good¬ 
breeding will prevent her m>m showing 
how entirely she forgets the existence 
of those who arc standing before lirr! 
With alt his distrust, he dreamed not of 
fraud in one so young and natural; thus 
was he as effectually deceived as tlie 
most ardent, generous, and confiding of 
men could have been. 

The folding-doors at the end of the 
music-room were now thrown open, 
and displayed the supper-table in the 
adjoining apartment, round which, by 
degrees, every one gathered. Augusta 
lingered to collect her songs'and put 
op her guitar. Hubert assisted her. 

** Will you not sing this one song to 
me, Miss Parry,” he said, as she was 
closing her book, and his eye caught a 
particular favorite.'-**! never didsing 
it as it is set there,” she replied, ** or 
alone; but, if you will sing with n>c, 1 
will play it in my own way. ’ 

Augusta saw him hesitate; she 
knew Ilia shyness, and, getting op, she 
closed the doors, liaughii^ly re¬ 
suming her seat, she said, ** Tlic song 
is rather too much for me, and 1 could 
not bear to frighten every one with the 
ugly faces I must make.” 

Ilubert thought it would be difficult 
to distort her nandsome features, and 
half smiled at her caring so little whe¬ 
ther he saw them or not. They got 
through their song; and Augusta 
nearly forgot that she did not mean to 
praise him, so much ivas she plea^ 
with his voice and style.—**! had no 
notion,” she said, ■'you liked music.” 
Had Hubert been in the Palace of 
Truth, he might, with all the simplicity 
of self-love, have expressed his wonder; 
but he was only in iiis own house, and, 
smiling, replied, **.! can just fancy the 
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possibility of your neither knowin^r, nor 
caring to know, my tastes and predi* 
lections." 

Augusta smiled to herself, for this 
tvas exactly what she wanted. With 
her cheerful, open look, she imme> 
diately answered, " Oh! certainly, 
there IS no law for our keeping a jour* 
nal of each other's acoomplishnients." 
This simple way of agreeing with him 
did not mend the matter} yet he con¬ 
strained himself to say, jiJiss Parry's 
are too evident to require a journal."— 
"Too much dispiauedf I suppose you 
mean," she rejoined quickly; and, .is 
if to finish the conversation, struck a 
few chords on the organ.—"Oh i do 

? > on," he said, " but let me blow.— 
ou nerd not work double tides." 
Augusta did go on, and it was well 
for Hubert that his occupation was a 
mere mechanical one. Siie played a 
Oerman piece, sad, slow, and magni¬ 
ficent; tlie very piece Th6rese de¬ 
lighted in, and which J)c-Li8le had 
never beard played but by her. In 
vain Augusta now displayed her taste 
and feeung, in viun her youth and 
beauty, A form filled the mind of 
Hubert, less fair, less fresh, but once 
how dearl He remembered evety turn, 
every pause in the playing of Afadamc 
de iJansanne; lie remembered her coun¬ 
tenance, so singular, so sublime, so in 
unison with the wild empassioiied 
melody she produced. He started as 
from a .dream as Augusta abruptly 
broke off, for the carriage was at the 
door, and Mr». Parry summoned her 
danghter. Hubert took the hand of 
Augusta to lead her out, and helped 
Ills father to wrap her in lier sliawl; 
bat he could not speak; and Augusta, 
aware of the efiect she had produced, 
though entirely ignorant of what his 
impression really was, angured well 
from his silence. 

When he had re-entered tlie house, he 
turned meclianically to the music-room. 
It was deserted, and it received no light 
but from the candle in the supper-room. 
He sat down the org^ nnconscious 
, that he ahonhl soon oe left in utter 
obscurity. Finding, however, that this 
was tile case, he raised his voice to ask 
for a light, but was not heard. The 
sodden BtillnesB and darkness thatsuc^ 
ceeded a brilliant party* did not tend to 
tarn his thoughts from what now en¬ 
grossed them. His hand dropped upon 


the organ. Though ignorant of music, 
he poss(!ssed a sumcicntly good ear to 
play from memory any thing that Iiaif 
pleased him. He could not resist trying 
what Augusta had left unfinished. - He 
played it over and over again, each time 
trying to imitate Madame de Lausanne's 
manner more, and each time thinking 
less of Augusta Parry. The effect of 
music can only be understood by those 
who lure it. Hubert at last bept his 
bead over the organ, and burst into tears. 
They did not all flow for Th6re8e, but 
they were associated with her: and they 
were the first he had given to her and 
his lost happiness. At last he felt them 
fiill upon his hand, and started, ashamed, 
though in darkness and alone, that ever 
they could have had existence. He re¬ 
tired to his own apartment, and awoke 
on the following morning in nearly his 
usual state of quietude. Still the same 
-idea haunted him to wbirh he hatl 
yielded on the evening before. " If I 
eonld see her," he thought, *' and bear 
from her own lips why she left me, the 
matter would be at rest at once: and, 
when the mystery ceased, even my cu¬ 
riosity would have an end." True, he 
knew not where to find her; hut she 
had gone to Paris, and could easily be 
traced. He therefore with little delay 
began his journey. 


TUB ROUK. 3 VOLS. lH2if. 

Thesb volumes not only exhibit tlie 
features of high fasliiun, but develope 
anti expose its heart. Its frivolity, its 
extravagant fondness for amuspnieut,thc 
superficiality of its attainments, its cold¬ 
ness and apathy, and the shocking de¬ 
pravity of some of its rotaries, are 
strikingly delineated by the spirited 
author. The leading cliaracter is that 
of an artful seducer, like lliclianison’s 
Lovelace; and it is so ably and skilfully 
drawn, thiu some critics (though without 
sufficient cause) have questioned the 
moral purity of a writer who could thus 
enter fully into all the schemes and ar¬ 
tifices of a base voluptuary, as Machia- 
vel'a regard for freedom, and his honesty 
and integrity, were strongly doubted h^y 
those who perused his details of the 
treacherous policy of priniEes. 

The character of a licentious and nii- 
prineipled but admired man of fashion * 

* Siiciitt the'Utf^, Bcroniinf to Uie ikutbiir’« 
apparent meanlof, though thh exprewlon may be 
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is developed by himself, in a letter which 
Sir Robert Leslie, having fetamed to 
England after a constraint absence, is 
supposed to send to one of his confe¬ 
derates* 

Talk not to me, Fred, of yonr olive- 
coloured ladies of Spain—-yonr dark- 
eyed women of Tuscany—or of your 
conversational and piquant demmaelhe 
of France; for 1 am more than ever con¬ 
firmed in my theory, that England is, 
after all, tlie garden of the sex—the 
parterre in which the choicest flowers 

S ow indigenously. Yes, Villars, whe- 
er for mfc or mistress—whether for 
the dalliance of an hour, or as a compa¬ 
nion for life (a thing that yon and . I 
never covet)—whether we think of them 
with the views of a voluptuary, or look 
to them only as to the enjoymentof their 
conversation and society,—in my mind, 
the women of England stand paramount 
among all the others in Europe; and 
yon know tliat 1 have tried enough of 
them to constitute my opinion a pretty 
tolerable authority. But 1 must not 
let my enthusiasm run awa;^with me; 
for you know! can be enthusiastic about 
tvoinen, and (what is better) ran appear 
to be BO to the dear souls themselves 
upon occasion, even though 1 may not 
be so in reality. 

“ Well, and now to answer your 
queries as to my reception in this old 
rmiMrium of all our early follies wd 
frolics—dear London! Read, and for 
the future say that fjeslie is a true pro¬ 
phet : for, as 1 prognosticated, so has it 
turned uut 7 -my afiair here is blown over. 
Time, tl»t great pl^sician to all the 
evils, and the great destroyer of all the 
goods, except wine and antiquities, of 
tois world, lias buried the event, which 
made so much noise at the moment, in 
a thousand others of the same nature, 
mors interesting, because more recent. 

Tiicsc are not the days of our grand¬ 
mothers, when elopements and intrigues 
were scarce. There is hardly a morn¬ 
ing paper but now records some frail 
step or other; and the number of dungs 
of the same sort that have liappened 
since my al&ir, together with a number 
which, from certain outward appear¬ 
ances, are andcipated, have clbseu the 
mouth of srandm against me and my 
little ddiiOf and given plenty of occn- 

consMercil a« more apiilicable (o a moit profllfate 
villain, broken (lownand rained both In character 
and fortune.—XniT. 
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pation for that most expressive feature 
of the homan face with others. 

** My retom was therefore welcomed 
- every where. Among the men, yon 
know, there was of course no doubt as 
to my reception; and as to the women, 
dear souls, 1 really believe that, had 
they dared, they would have received 
me like a triumphant conqueror, with 
the waving of their white cambric hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Good, generous souls! yon 
know they always exonerate our sex 
from blame, and flx it on their own, 
except indera in their own particnlar 
cases, and then both you and 1 know 
that they can be bitter enough upon oc¬ 
casion. 

'* Then, by raining one, yon oblige 
so many, so that the majority is always 
in yonr favonr. But to my narrative— 

1 knew that the only way was to carry 
the thing by a eoup-de^nmn t not to give 
the demurrers a moment for reflection 
and memory, but to dash at once into 
the midst of onr old circle, and run 
the gauntlet of exclamations and sur¬ 
prises. 

" To give time for the papers to an¬ 
nounce (and the devils are aiwavs sure 
to have it\ that Sir Robert Leslie, ba¬ 
ronet, haa arrived at his liouse in And- 
le^-square from the continent, was to 
give time for all the old tabbies of wi¬ 
dows, wires, and spinsters, to convo- 
rate and cabal, and make a party against 
me; and who knows what they might 
not hare cSccted against a poor unpro¬ 
tected injured person like myself? Ac¬ 
cordingly I toOct^ at tiu! last stage; 

the squares, and set me down at the fint 
house where lights and carriages should 
give the tokens of an assembly; dashed 
into town full galW and determined, 
like Cromwell and Bonaparte, to appear 
in the very midst of the conspirators. 

**As lack would have it, the first 
open house we rame to was that of the 
old marchioness Townly.—Ob, Vil- 
lars! had you heard the buzs that went 
from circle to circle, and from room to 
room, as the name of Leslie once more 
echora through a London staircase I 1 
verily thought the dancers would have 
become motionless, and the lights have 
been extinguished, as those were which 
we read of in our childhood in some 
fairy tale, and have (I believe) seen on 
the stage In a pantomime, on the*eii- 
trance of some renowned magicuai 
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whether beneticent or not, I cannot call 
to niy recollection. Unr hostess was 
Inst in the same place, and on the same 
satin damask settee, receiving her com¬ 
pany, as we last saw her five years ajp; 
&at tnemorable dost remember 

it, Fred ? I do 1 Her diamonds and her 
rouge seemed as though they bad never 
been misplaced since, except indeed that 
there might be a little more of the latter 
to hide Me five additional wrinkles in 
which the five additional years arc re¬ 
corded in that face, which, instead of 
being called the index of the mind, 
should rather be termed the index of 
time, for it is there he keeps his score; 
and, as though the old gentleman could 
not write, he never settles an account 
with ns that he does not make his mark; 
and putting his crow’s foot” upon it, 
** delivers it as his act and deed.” 

bowetl upon the old lady’s hand, 
with the ** How d’jre do, marcliioness,” 
of a day's separation, and sailed into 
the saloon. Had 1 really dropped 
from the clouds, the sensation could not 
have been much greater. The awk¬ 
wardness of Icarus was, that he fell 
upon bis head; but I, as usual, lighted 
on my feet. ‘How did become ? where 
fromr when did he arrive?’ met my 
ears in whispers in every direction; 
and I tvas not quite deaf to the little 
addenda to these whispers of 'How 
well he looks!’—‘Just the same ersa- 
ture as ever!’ ‘When a woman calls 
one a creature^ one is always sure to be 
well with them; they go a step farther 
when they call one a tere/c4, though 
they sometimes, very unjustly, accuse 
us of entitling them to this mono-cog- 
nomen. 

“The quadrillers, those who knew 
me, nearly stood still. Chaloncr bawled 
out chanez-atMtret and settled their 
wonder. Then there were little co¬ 
teries of old women drawing up their 
prim countenances in comers, that were 
smoothed down by my address to them, 
and by all my bland enquiries after 
each of their favorite propensities. My 
memory flowed full upon me, and I was 
blessed with a perfect recoUeeUon of all 
their little peculiarities; so I pressed 
them into my immediate service as 
pioneers to clear the way before me. 

“Here and there were half-doiens of 
young ladies, come out since we left 
England ; these were peeping at me 
from behind screens, fans, and window- 


curtains, evidently showing that they 
liad lieanl of me, and regarded me wUli 
a curiosity, which seemed more than 
gratified. Poor souls, they don’t know 
yet what they are come out for! 

“The men of course welcomed me, 
all except one; and, as you know the 
last time we parted he had a fair shot 
at me, 1 think he ought to have wel¬ 
comed me too; but the fellow looked 
only as though he cursed himself for 
being a bad shot, which is very un- 

K atefnl, since he cannot but remember 
at 1 li^ my choice of firing at him at 
ten paces, or at an oak-tree at thirty; 
and chose the latter to the niter demo¬ 
lition of a complete dose of bark, and 
to the safety of the third button of his 
waistcoat. 

“ Well, I was soon perfectly at home 

with every body; lady D-looked 

very doubtful, nut 1 settled her with a 
waltz; Mrs. T. turned op her little 
black eyes, and lifted up her pretty 
hands; you must remember those taper 
fingers, because 1 have seen them 
within yonr own, when she little 
thought that yon merely pressed her 
hand to convince me how well you wen> 
with her. Oh! Fred, yon are a sad 
dog, and there is no reronning yon; I 
brought her over in a quadrille, and 
before the grand rond she had made 
the grand tour with me in imagination, 
and with a little hesitation, and a soft¬ 
ened voice,asked after ‘my friend;’ she 
has not forgotten you, Fred. 

“ At supper, two or three of our mar¬ 
ried ladies, who since our departure 
have taken to cards instead of quadrilles 
and looked very grave; 

but I know it was only because they 
were not our choice, instead of those 
that were. All went off well. I was 
received at other parties lust in the 
same way: 1 knew it would be so.— 
eidt, viet, was my motto; and 
every thing \vas overcome. Depeml 
upon it, Mat impudence is the best 
friend a man can nave in this world : 
and 1 no longer wonder at the French 
author who wrote an octavo volume in 
its praise, hnt think that he showed a 
clearer knowlege of human nature than 
has been exhibmd in all the profound 
philosophy of those who have specu¬ 
lated upon virtue and morality. Here, 
therefore, I am, as usual, with a regular 
levee of all the young men who liave 
any regard for ttieir riiaracters with 
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women and \vith my table covered 
with visiting tickets of every sort and 
kind, from the duclicsa of three centa> 
ries* standing to the^rvenue of yester* 
day; and thus maim, Villars, ror the 
resolutions of this vaciliatijig worid.” 

Without giving the substance of the 
story, which has nothing particularly 
new in it, we extract the contrasted 
characters of two sisters,—one studiously 
schooled in the routine of fashionable 
cold ness and artificial formality,the other 
not yet tangiit to conceal or repress the 
feelings of her heart. 

* For sliame! fur shame, Agnes! to 
come bursting into the room so rudely, 
and with your hair all hanging about so 
nrgligf'ntly—is that like a lady?* ex- 
rliiiiued lady Pomeroy, as her niece, a 
lively dark-eyed girl about ten years of 
age, with a profusion of iilacK curls 
waving in natural ringlets over her dark 
but clear forehead, came jumping and 
laagliiiig into the dining-parlour, to 
artakc of tiie dessert, and of a parental 
iss after dinner.—* Why do yon not 
imitate your sister Amelia?—you sec 
she does not come in such a hurry,’ pur¬ 
sued the same lady, as her eye turned 
toward the door with an approving 
glance at a fine fkir^haired mrl of eleven, 
who walked qaietly and demurely into 
the room, and, dropping a D’Rgville 
curtsey at her entrance, made the round 
of the table, turning first one cheek, 
and then the other, to her parents and 
her aunt, without the possioility of dis¬ 
composing either the oecouoniy of her 
own i-ingictB, or, like her sister, disturb¬ 
ing any Body by her boisterous caresses. 
—Your aunt speaks truly, Agnes,” 
said her father; ** you ato growing too 
old to give way to tiiis childishnesB, and 
yon will indeed do Well to begin to imi¬ 
tate the manners of Amelia.” 

** The buoyant spirit of the youtbfnl 
Agnes was, for a moment, elided by 
the reproof of her aunt, and by the se¬ 
vere glance of her father; but it soon 
revived, when she looked timidly into 
the face of her mother, who gaxM ten¬ 
derly and half pityinriy on ner, as she 
pressed her warmly to iier boaom, when 
she came to herend of the table,aplace 
she invariably sought the last, beMuse 
there she was sure to gdn a smaU por¬ 
tion of her mother’s chair and firnit; and 
with her she could chat and laugh, and 
give vent to all the childish and volatile 
spirits with which nature had blessed 
her. 

VOL, IX. 


“You should consider, my deBr,”sMd 
the mother in an apologetic tone, ** that 
Agnes has not had the advaiita^ that 
Amelia possesses in living so much with 
her annt, and eoniequentiy her spirits 
are not so ninch under control; neither 
has she enjoyed the tuition of D'Bgville, 
to regulate her movements, nor of Cri- 
velli to modulate her voice, nor a num¬ 
ber of other privileges which the kind¬ 
ness of lady Pomeroy has procured for 
her sister.”' 

*'These words were aeeompanied with 
a-glance which almost bespoke an admi¬ 
ration and a love of the little being who 
was the subject of her apology, greater 
than that wnich she felt for her whose 
superiority iier words acknowleged.— 
** it is time, Mrs. Fleming,” said her 
husband in his formal and imperative 
manner, “ tiiat Agues sliould enjoy the 
advantages you speak of. Nature may 
do well enough ior the eanaittci but 1 
would have my daughter well taught, 
and well bred, and we cannot he too 
much obliged to my sister for the infinite 

f ains she has taken with Amelia. Lady 
'oiueroy, will you send D’Egville to 
Mrs. Fleming to-morrow ?” 

** It had been fixed that they should 
this evening visit the theatre; and, not¬ 
withstanding all her mother's coaxing 
and hushing, Agnes could not restrain 
her impatience at the delay of the car¬ 
riage ; she started at every sound, with 
an exclamation of ** There it is!” and, 
on eaah disappointment, rather vehe¬ 
mently expressed her fear of being too 
late. All this was frowned at by her 
father, and nodded down by her annt, 
whils Amelia felt, or at least betrayed, 
no impatience or anticipation of plea¬ 
sure. 

** At length the carriage was an¬ 
nounced. Agnes sprang from her mo¬ 
ther’s knee; her shawl was thrown 
hastily round her shoulders, without any 
regard to appearance or form; and she 
was in the nail and ready to depart, 
while her sister's maid was still folding 
a cashmere gracefully on the neck of 
Amelia, under the superintendence of 
lady Pomeroy. In spite of the delays 
occauoued by the ceremony of dretaing 
oat her sister, and by her fiither’s me¬ 
thodical moveinents, which, to tlie ima¬ 
gination of poor Agne^ seemed to pro¬ 
ceed in doubly-slow time this erenW. 
they arrived at the theatre just as the 
curtain was riring. 

** Agnes could scarcely repress' her 

2 A 
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delight as she first caoght a glimpse of 
the stage from the private boat for Mr, 
Fleming’s ideas of propriety would not 
permit tne. close contact witn strangers, 
which is occasioned by the occupation 
of a public one; though Agnes could 
not Iwlp fani^ng tliat she should see 
much better in the front than from one 
of the aides, where she was perMtmdly 
stretching her neck out of the oov, to 
the great discomfiture of her father, and 
to the horror of her weli-bred aunt. To 
her, the scene was a new one, and every 
part of it afforded her pleasure; the peo* 
ple~the chandeliers—the house-^he 
scenery—^by turns extorted exclamations 
of childish deliglit; and she was perpe* 
tually directing her mother’s attention, 
who alone heeded her, to one or other 
of the objects which excited her ad¬ 
miration. 

** In the mean time, Amelia sat in the 
front of the box, with the folds of her 
cashmere undisturbed,—the pride of her 
father and aunt, and certainly very beau¬ 
tiful. As the play proceeded, the rap¬ 
tures of Agnes subsided: she became 
silent and attentive, and her whole soul 
seemed absorbed in the horrors of the 
tragedy before them; when, to the con¬ 
sternation of lady Pomeroy, at a mo¬ 
ment when the whole audience silently 
admired the powers of Mrs. Siddons, 
poor Agnes burst into a convulsive fit 
of tears, which were beyond her power 
to restrain or control, and her tender 
mother was obliged to hush her to tran¬ 
quillity in a reti^ part of the box, by 
repeatra representations that the scene 
was fictitious. It was some time, how¬ 
ever, before she could imagine that idl 
which she had seen was not real; nor 
did she quite overcome her feelings of 
terror and regret at the catastro^e of 
Isabella, until the humours of tlie har¬ 
lequinade which followed, absorbed her 
attention. Here her laughter at the tricks 
of the clown and nantamon, her surprise 
at the agility of Harlequin and Colum¬ 
bine, and h^ childish exclamations of 
wonder at metamorphoses which seemed 
to realise all that she had read in the 
Fairy Tales, offended the punctilious 
bwutanee of lady Pomeroy. 

^ ** During the whole exhibition, Ame¬ 
lia sat apparently an attentive spectator; 
but her cold and beautifnl blue eye de¬ 
noted no sympathy with the scene; her 
eqnntenance betrayed no wonder at the 
tricks of the pantomime; nor could all 
the contortions of the clown produce 


more than a quiet smile upon her well- 
formed lips. And yet she had not wit¬ 
nessed the tragedy without feeling, nor 
did she new contemplate tiie wonders of 
the ^ntomime witnont pleasure; but 
site had been^schooled into a repression 
of all its appearances. She had been 
taught that expressions of wonder and 
a show of sensibility were nnpolite and 
onlady-like; and the outward ease which 
she ivas thus compelled to wear, was 
gradually indurating the heart beneath 
it. It was already acting as a frost npuii 
the stream of her youthful disposition, 
and nipping the generosity of her nature 
in the hud. 

“ At length the curtain dropped, and 
shut the magic scene from the still-strain¬ 
ing eyes of Agnes. And do we not all 
remember the regret with which wo in 
oliildhood saw the dark-groen curtain 
descending, and covering the splendours 
of the temple of pantomime, its tinsel 
waters, and its glittering canvas pil¬ 
lars?** 

A medium, we may observe, would 
be advisable in this case. The warm 
feelings of yontli ought to be in some 
degree checked by the prudence of pa¬ 
rents or guardians, as they might other¬ 
wise proceed to the extent of gross inde¬ 
corum or culpable indiscretion; and, on 
the other hand, that affected preciseness 
which prevents the effusions of innocent 
cheerfulness, or the display of ingennons 
candor, ought to be avoiued.as it rather 
encourages hypocrisy than leads to 
virtue. 

THE ODD VOliUME. 

Tain is an odd title; but, If it should 
be the prelude to a pleasing work, we 
have no reason to object to the denomi¬ 
nation. Much Ado about JfotMng is a 
disoonraging title; yet few, we believe, 
were ever deterred by it from the perusal 
of the entettaining comedy wnich it 
serves to introduce. 

The Odd Volume comprehends four 
teen plem, some of whieh are humor¬ 
ous, while othen- are pathetically se¬ 
rious The story of Emily fintler, the 
first in the series, is one ox the best. 

Colonel Bntler and his daughter are 
taking a roral walk, when a stranger 
appeara before them. It is a matter of 
Gourte, that he should have a fine form 
and an elegant address, and shonld par- 
ticnlarlyattraet the attention of the young 
lady. This is a sort of cant which wc 
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do nut admire;—but let -us proceed 
witbout animadveriiioti.—^The oolonel, 
on his return to bis house, receives a 
packet of letters, and is obliged by 
their contents to 'undertake an imme* 
diate journey to London. During bis 
absence, his daughter sees, at a friend's 
house, the stranger (Howard Pembroke) 
whom she had met in her walk. It ap¬ 
pears that he feels a violent .passion for 
her before she knows what love is; but 
she gradually acquires that knowlege, 
and at length listens **witli heartfelt 
tenderness to vows breathed with deep 
devotion.” But her father, when his 
consent is solicited, becomes so deeply 
agitated, diat the lover retires without 
importuninj^ him on the subject. An¬ 
other inter^ew is equally abortive, and 
Emily cannot conjecture the cause of 
the refusal. The colonel now informs 
her that he had, before he was of age, 
eloped with a young lady, and received 
her hand from a pretended clergyman; 
that, while he-was employed abri^ in 
the military Mrvice, the lady, ill-treated 
by her father, and shocked at her lover’s 
bast'ness, died soon aftec she had given 
birth to a daughter; that an estate 
which had devolved to him could not be 
enjoyed by her, as it was to go to a legi¬ 
timate heir; and that his sense of honor 
would not allow him to give her hand to 
an honorable man, as her birth was in 
tlie eye of the world disgraceful.—We 
are not so immoral as to vindicate or 
excuse the conduct of a base seducer; 
but it is unreasonable and absurd to 
bring forward his guilt as a bar to the 
union of his innocent offspring with a 
respectable youth, on whom no disgrace 
can justly fall from such a connectum. 

The effect of tbo father's story upon 
the daughter’s feelings ought not to have 
been so violent as the novmist represents 
it. Her mind (it is said) '* was a chaos 
of conflicting emotions. At one mo¬ 
ment she viewed her father as the author 
of all her miseiy; in the next she wept 
over his sufferings, recollected his re¬ 
pentance, his contrition for one fatal 
error, hia never^wasiag love for her, 
his unwearied care. Renouncing all dm 
pleasures of the world, he had devoted 
himself to promote the happiness of his 
daughter. Emily deeply felt hie kind¬ 
ness, and Iter heart melted with sympa¬ 
thy. But the recollection of Pembroke 
tamed again the ourrentof her feeKags. 
She loved, and was beloved; bat an 
insuperable bar was now between them. 
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She never couhl bo his. At tbU terrible 
reflection, with difficulty could she re- 

i iress the cry of agony wnicb rose to her 
ips. New to affliction, she writbedand 
straggled under the anguish which op¬ 
pressed her. In this state of mind did 
the evening find ner, and then camo 
Fembmke. His countonance was pale, 
and bore marks of recent suffering; but 
he was calm, until he saw the ran^s 
which care had already made on Emily: 
tlien approaching her, he snddemy 
caught her to his breast, passionately 
kis^ her, and exclaimed, **My own 
Emily!” Overcome by bis emotion, her 
tears flowed without restraint. He tried 
to compose her, and, by tlie tenderness 
of his looks and words, proved that his 
affection had su&red no diminution. He 
implored tier to pardon a aeeanng in¬ 
stance of unfeeling condoct, saying, he 
was BO much overwhelmed by the com- 
mnnication made by the colonel, that he 
lost all command of himself, and was 
scarcely consdoos of Us actions. Qrar 
dually, however, he had become com¬ 
posed, and able to reflect on all that hsul 
passed; and he bad now retnrned to 
ckum Iter love, and her pronuae to bo bis 
for ever, 

** At the generosity of her lover the 
distress of Emily redoubled. Now onl v 
did she feel the value of what site bad 
lost; now only did ahe taste the full 
bittmness of her trial. There was no 
room fat hope; her calamity was irre¬ 
mediable; no hnman power could re¬ 
move tlte cause of her grief. 

“ The pare disinterestedness of wo¬ 
man's love marked out the path wbi^ 
she uuut pursue. She must redgn 
him: but every pulse of her bleeding 
heart witnessed now firmly his image 
ivas fixed there. Hia generosity was a 
balm to her wounded mind, but honor 
forbade her to take advantage of it.— 
Imperious duty called on her to crash 
Uiat paMion, which even now she felt 
more deeply than ever. Acquainted 
with every tarn of his mind, she was 

E erfectly aware, that even feeling for 
er, as he did, a passionate affection, it 
most have cost him many straggles to 
bring liimself to resolve on fainlling 
his enngement; and she thought she 
could bear any evil but his repentance. 
The stain on her birtii never could be 
removed. She could, perhaps, have 
borne tiie slights of an wiling world; 
but Pembroke, sensitive, of a ^nerons 
bat quick s^rit, would be perpctoally 
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fancying insult and contumely, and pcr- 
liaps,n>gardio^ her as the unhappy cause, 
m^ht mourn in the bitterness of wound¬ 
ed pride his ^ndifal folly. This reflec¬ 
tion steeled jSmily i^ainst eren arjta.- 
ment urged by her lover, He.oifered to 
settle abroad with her: all places would 
be alike to him. She had lived so long 
on the continent, that she would feel as 
if returning to her native land; and 
w'herever sne found happiness, there 
would he find his country. For one 
short moment Emily gave herself up to 
the happiness this vision inspired, but it 

f assed rapidly away;—it could not be. 

'embroke had parents who mrrit^ his 
love; a country of which he ivas justly 
roud, claimed his services; and from 
is tenants and dependents he could not 
with justice withdraw his protecting 
care and virtuous example. Emily list¬ 
ened to him with the calmness of de¬ 
spair. She dwelt upon his accents with 
unutterable affection; for she felt that 
she was to he separated from him for 
ever.*’ 

The struggles which agitated the 
minds of the two lovers are described 
with spirit and feeling. Both are on the 
point of yielding to tiic -powerful influ¬ 
ence of love; but, in another moment, 
the stern voice of honor seems, in the 
opinion of each, to forbid the desired 
union. Love so far resumes its sway in 
the breast of Emily, as to incline her to 
disregard her father’s objections, and 
propose that Pembroke sliould endea¬ 
vour to secure the consent of his parents. 
He eagerly catches at this hope; yet 
delays the disclosure of his secret to 
them, until they should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of perceiving and appreciating 
the beauties of her person and mind in 
a friendly interview. They now hasten 
to the colonel’s cottage, hut find it oc¬ 
cupied only by a servant, who informs 
them of the sudden removal of its late 
inmates, and produces a letter addressed 
to the anxious and enamored youth. 

** Pembroke, tearing open the letter, 
found it was from Emuy. 11 was a fare¬ 
well ; and the anguish which she uncon¬ 
sciously betrayed deeply afiected him. 
A regard for ‘his honor, his happiness, 
had ^one dictated her conduct, tor her 
attachment was undiminished; but, as 
she was convinced that an union with 
her would make him miserable, nothing 
on earth could induce her to accept his 
hand. She prayed for his hapjnness, 
and conjured him to look upon her as 


one dead to him, and, by turning to 
some other object worthy of bis love, to 
bestow and receive that happiness which 
he so justly merited. 

** As soon as Pembroke recovered 
from the shock which the perusal of this 
letter occasioned, he wrote an almost’ 
incoherent note to his mother, declaring 
that sudden and urgent business forced 
him to absent himself for some time 
from her. Tliis duty being completed, 
he had now to think only of recovering 
Emily. Recollecting her jmrtiality for 
that part of the continent \^ere she had 
passed her early years, he first proceeded 
there;—but there she was not. Aware 
of the probability that Pembroke would 
follow them, the colonel had used every 
precaution to conceal their route; aim, 
while the lover was traveling rapidly in 
one direction, Emily and her father were 
proceeding in another. 

** With that restlessness which is com¬ 
mon to the unhappy, Emily hurried from 
place to place; but at length her strength 
was exhausted, her frame weakened ; a 
violent illness followed; and the niise- 
rohle father for many days dreaded that 
every hour would be her last. But she 
recovered, and tried to be grateful that 
her life had been spared. While stretched 
on a bed of sickness, in almost momen¬ 
tary expectation of being called to her 
great account, she had examined her 
Fife, her iieart; and when the world 
seemed to be fast fading from her view, 
she had condemned herself for that ex¬ 
cessive attachment to earthly things, the 
disappointment of whicli had brought 
her to the brink of the grave. She had 
mourned too deeply over her unfortu¬ 
nate situation—tier lot was appointed to 
her—she must submit in silent resigna¬ 
tion. 

** In consequence of these salutary 
reflections, Emily became serene and 
composed, and with the purest joy did 
her attached father hail her convales¬ 
cence. She resumed her usual employ¬ 
ments. Once more did her encliant- 
ing voice pour forth strains of sublime 
bi»iity ; again was her pencil employed 
in tracing the scenes or matchless love¬ 
liness with which they were surround^. 
Slie conversed too with her father, and 
sometimes tried to smile; but such smilest 
so full of woe, so lifeless, pierced him 
with unutterable grief. He saw too 
plainly that the blow was struck; she 
might be spared to him for a little while, 
but she could not long survive the 
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sudden deprivation of all slie had loved 
and valuea most. 

* ** His fears were too prophetic 
symjitoms of decline appeared. He 
anxioosly watched her looks, lived upon 
her words, and surrounded her with 
every enjoyment for which she expressed 
tlie slightest wish. Deeply moved by 
his parental fondness, picturing to ber< 
self his desolate state when she should 
be taken from him, it was now only that 
she really wished to have her days pro* 
longed. But it could not be:—the fiat 
liaa gone forth, her hours were iium- 
bercu; they both felt it to be so; and, 
when her father gazed upon the wreck 
of that once joyous being, and remem¬ 
bered that it was bis work, ids sufferings 
would often become too great for con¬ 
cealment; he would rush from her pre* 
sence, and in solitude give vent to the 
agony which tore his heart. 

** Pembroke’s search was long unsuc¬ 
cessful; but, determined never to re¬ 
turn without Emily, he visited every 

{ dace where there appeared to be die 
east probability of finding her. At 
length he arrived at Naples, where he 
hau just alighted, when be saw the co¬ 
lonel enter a house near which he stood. 
Surprise and joy rendered Idm for a few 
moments immoveable; hut, suddenly 
recovering, he quickly followed him, 
and found himself in the presence of 
Emily, whose piercing shrieks bore wit¬ 
ness, that, in the haggard and feded 
form before her, she recognised that 
lover from whom a cruel fete bad sepa¬ 
rated her. He looked on the counte¬ 
nance of his beloved: death was busy 
tiiere. He advanced to the couch, knelt 
beside her, and laid her bead on his 
bosom. No words were uttered by 
either; loud and convulsive sighs alone 
attested the existence of Emily. She 
raised her head,—^her lips moved;—her 
lover bent over her to catch the sound: 
—** Be kind to my father.” He clasped 
her more ardently to his breast;—she 
feintly smiled, and her sorrows were 
hushed in death.” 


80MEZ ARIAS, OR THE MOORS OE THE 
AnpujARRAS; a Spanith Hittorical 
Romance f by Don Teletforo de 
J^eba y Cono. 3 vide. 1828. 

This is the age of novels and ro-' 
mances. No works are more generally 
read, or make a more forcible impres¬ 


sion. Appealing to the prevalent taste, 
a yonng^Spanish emigrant has presented 
to the English, in their own language, 
an ingenious and interesting work of 
this description, which has already at¬ 
tracted, in a high degree, the attention 
of the public. It exhibits some well- 
draivn characters; the plot is skilfully 
adjusted; and the inventive portion of 
the tale is 1vell connected with the his¬ 
torical part, though the latter (injndi- 
ciously, we think,} has been made sub¬ 
ordinate to the former. 

Gomez Arias is employed by queen 
Isabella of Castile in quelling a revolt 
of the Moors. He serves under Agui¬ 
lar, to whose daughter Leonora he is 
betrothed; but, when he has wounded a 
rival in a duel, he retires from the camp, 
and makes amorous professions tq The¬ 
odora, who returns his supposed love 
with ardor. This young lady elopes 
with him to a place of concealment; but, 
on his rejoining the army, he suffers her 
to fall into the hands of a rebel chief¬ 
tain, who, being defeated by Aguilar, is 
obliged to resign his fair captive. Leo¬ 
nora is now ordered by her father to 
prepare for her marriage with Gomez; 
nut, when this officer finds that Theo¬ 
dora, in a fit of jealousy, is on the point 
of murdering him, he promises to relin¬ 
quish his pretensions to the hand of the 
other lady. A renegade, named Ber- 
mndo, who is deeply incensed gainst 
Gomez for an atrocious injury, offers to 
assist him in getting rid of a trouble¬ 
some woman, and engages to give up 
Thei^ora to the Moors. He then re¬ 
conciles her to her offended father, with 
whom he concerts a scheme calculated 
to bring Gomez to justice fur his various 
enormities. The delinquent is tried 
and condemned, but is pardoned at the 
intercession of Theodora, to whom, by 
the queen's command, he gives his 
hand in due matrimonial form. Still 
intent upon revenge, Bermudo suddenly 
stabs him with a poisoned dagger, and 
the young widow is so shocked at this 
act of violence, that she does not long 
survive him. 

That Don Telesforo is pleasant in the 
- midst of his characteristic gravity, ap¬ 
pears from the following quotation.— 
' What is to be the wonder now?’ asked 
Gomez, as he observed His valet and 
confident, Hoque^ approaching with an 
unusual expression of gravity npon his 
countenance, such, indeed, as was sel¬ 
dom discernible in the featnres of the 
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merry btt6roon. ' UHiat is it ^oa want ?' 
—*I wish to leave your service, senor.* 
—* Leave my service I Surely, Roque, 
you are not tired of so indnlgeut a mas* 
ter?’—* Yes, sir,’ answered Roque, ‘1 
am; and what is more, I have been so 
these three years—may I speak out?'— 

* Why,* said Don Lope, * you never till 
now asked leave to be impertinent; but 
let me hear your complaints.’—* In tho 
first place, yon are not rich—a grievous 
fault.’—'How can I help that?' de* 
manded Gomea.—* Senor, you could 
have helped it once; but that is passed. 
Then you play—'—'Here’s the devil 
preaching morality!’ exclaimed his 
master, with a laugh.—* Uh! most con< 
scientions Roque, wliat are thine objec¬ 
tions to this amusement?'—'To the 
amusement in itself, none; 1 am only 
discontented with the consequences. 
If you gain, you very composedly enjoy 
the wlme fruits of your success; if, on 
the contrary, you lose, 1 get more than 
a reasonable abate of your ill-humors, 
with which you most liberally indulge 
me. Now, *Don Lope, I shonld like 
fair play, if play yon will; to feel a 
little more the effect of the first, and not 
quite so much of the second.’—'Thou 
art a pleasant sort of a fool, Ro^ue,’ 
said (iomez, as he .leisurely twirled 
round his curling jeMlack mustachios, 
and with much complacency eyed his 
fine.figure in a mirror. 'Thank you. 
Sir,’ replied the valet, with a low bow; 
'but be pleased to consider, that the 
good opinion you entertain of my talents 
IS unfortunately no adequate compen¬ 
sation for the privations and numberless 
perils which i undergo in your service. 
To continue, then, «e list of———*— 

* My faults!’ interrupted his master.— 

* I only say of my complaints,’ returned 
the valet: ' next to your being a game¬ 
ster, what I most deprecate is your 
military profession, ana the fame which 
you have acquired by your bravery.’— 
'Good Heavens!* cried Gomez, 'thou 
art precisely complaining of the qqali- 
ties that roost become a gentleman.*— 
'Bat 1 am no gentleman,* pertinently 
observed Roque; 'and I cannot Imagine 
why 1 should be exposed to the dangers 
attendant on heroes, without likewise 
reaping their rewards.’—glory in 
being a soldier!’ exclaimed Don Lope, 
a sadden burst of martial enthusiasm 
growing on his manly countenance. 
' Yes, (have laid low many of the ene¬ 
mies of my country; and* before I die, 


1 hope often to try my good sword 
against those accursed and robeUioui 
Moors of the Alpujurras.'—‘ All that is 
very fine, certainly,’ said Roque: * but 
do you know, senor, that 1 do not con¬ 
sider the country so much indebted to 
yon as no doubt you most complacently 
imi^ne.*—* What!’ cried the cavalier, 
with looks of displeasure. ' Frey be 
temperate, Hon Lope; I do not mean to 
offend. You have unqiiestiomibly done 
great services to Spain, by ridding her 
of many an unbelieving Moor; but 
reflect. Sir, that yonr sword has not 
been less fatal to Christian blood. In 
battle yon iicw down infidels to voor 
soul’s content; and in the intervals of 
peace, to kc«>p .von in practice, 1 snjp- 
pose, yon take ho less care to send the 
bravest of her majesty’s warriors to the 
grave. Now put this in the balance, 
and jet us consider whether the country 
does not suffer more bv your duels in 
peace, than she gains by your courage 
in war. But now comes the most ter¬ 
rible of all your peccadilloes—of all my 
complaints, 1 mean.’—^'And which is 
that, pray?’—'The invincible propen¬ 
sity you have for intrigue, and tlie no 
less unfortunate attendant upon it— 
inconstancy.’—' Inconstancy!’exclaimed 
Gomez. * How should it be otiierwise ? 
Inconstancy is the very seal of love.’— 
* I will not attempt to argue that point 
with so great an adept; iny remon¬ 
strances are merely limited to the results, 
and I can truly aver that my life in time 
of peace is, if possible, more miserable 
than in war; for what with carrying 
love-letters, bribing servants, attending 
serenades, ivatching the movements of 
venerable fatliers, morose duennas, and 
fieroe-looking brothers, J cannot enjoy 
a moment’s rest ’—' Why, ’tis true,’ said 
Hon Lope, * my life is solely devoted to 
love and war.’—' I rather think it a con¬ 
tinual war,’ retorted the valet, * It may 
be much to yonr taste. Sir; but I, that 
am neither of so amuroiis a temperament, 
nor of so warlike a disposition, cannot 
eidoy the amusement so well. Instead 
of passing tlie nights Quietly in bed, as 
{rood Christians snoulu do, we employ 
ttieoi in parading tlie silent streets, 
patting in requisition all the established 
signals of love, and singing amorous 
rongs to the tender cadences of the love- 
inspiring guitar. Even this 1 might 
endure with Christian resignation, were 
it not for the disagreeable results Srhich 
generally terminate 4)ar laudable occu- 
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patioDs. It often happens, that whilst 
you are dying with love, and 1 with 
fehr and apprehension, wo meet with 

S ersonswho uufortunateiy are not such 
ecided amatenrs of music. Some 
surly ilhdisposed brother, or nnsuG« 
cesstul lover of the beauty, is invariably 
sure to come and disturb uiir harmony; 
tlien discord begins—swords arc drawn 
—women scream—alguazils pounce uj^ 
on us, and tlms the sport goes on, tul 
the alguazils are so strong as to render 
a prucmnt retreat advisable. Then by 
some ill fortune I am sure to be collared 
by the brother or the alguazils in ques¬ 
tion ; and without farther ceremony, by 
way of remunerating merit and encour¬ 
aging a servant for faithfully serving 
hu master, 1 am entertained mth sun¬ 
dry hearty cudgelings, liberally be¬ 
stowed on my miscnmle hide. When 
they have not left a single sound bone 
in my skin, they kindly permit me to 
go, telling me, for consolation, to thank 
my stars, and that another time I -shall 
not escape so easily. With this pleasing 
assurance, 1 creep home as well as 1 
can, and then my humane and grateful 
master, by way of ^mpathising with 
the misfortunes I sufler on his account, 
fiercely demands, * Roque I where have 
you been loitering. Sir ?' He calls me a 
most negligent rascal, and other names 
cunally gratifying, and upon the recital 
of my tragical mlventure, very coolly, 
and as he ttiinks, very justly, observes, 
' It serves yon right—’tis all your fault 
—why did you not watch better?’— 
■Roque,* said Gomez, 'yon have told 
me tne same story over and over again, 
and 1 do not see the necessity of your 
repeating it now.'—* I beg yohr pardon,* 
responded the valet; ‘but 1 am Brmly 
resolved to quit your service in good 
earnest: for 1 perceive von are bent on 
getting into new difficulties, and I feel 
no inclination to go in search of fresh 
adventures.” 

On another occasion, when Roque had 
made an eloquent and moral remon¬ 
strance, Gomez turned round, took up a 
cane that lay near him,and said, * Now, 
Roque, you must allow I have listened 
very attentively to your prosing. 1 have 
had quite enough of your nonsense for 
this morning; so I beg you to close 
yonr arguments, unless yon really wish 
that 1 should honour them witli a most 
unanswerahle reply.* Here, to illua. 
trate his meaning, he very ezpveasively 
shook the cane, and Roque as prudently 


retreated; for he knew that bis master 
strictly adhered to his word on occasions 
of ^this nature. ■ With respect to your 
quitting my service,’ continued Uon 
L<me, * 1 have no sort of objection, pro- 
'vided that, wlien you part with me, you 
are likewise disposed to part with your 
ears, for 1 have taken such a fancy to 
you, my dear Roque, that 1 cannot allow 
ou to quit me, without leaving me be- 
ind a token of remembrance. And 
now,* he added in a more serious tone, 

* ivithdraw immediately, and mind your 
business.* Roque made a humble bow 
and retired. Gomez in this instance, as 
well as in many others, took advantage 
of that uncontrollable authority which 
strong minds generally assume over their 
inferiors. The valet had indeed resolved 
several tinoes to leave bis master; for it 
happened that this same Roquo liad no 
particular relish for caniiigs and other 
favours of the kind which were Ubrrally 
administered to him, as a rcmiincratioii 
for his master’s achievements. More¬ 
over, he had the nicest sense of justice, 
and he could not but feel the shocking 
impropriety of accepting a rew:ird that 
was unquestionably due to his superiors. 
Indeed, it is but fair to add, he never 
acquiesced in the obligation, until it 
was actnally forced upon liiin. Roque 
was moreover blessed with a conscience 
—that sort of prudential conscience 
which most be coosidered as a most va- 
Inable acquisition. He certainly \vas not 
so unreasonable as to expect a spirited 
nobleman to lead the life of a seques¬ 
tered monk, nor^couid he object to bis 
master’s intrigun; but he nevertheless 
found it extremely oMectionable that 
these shonld not be kept within the 
bounds of common prudence. Now, 
could Gomez have limited his gallan¬ 
tries to the seduction of farmers’ daugh¬ 
ters, or debauching tradesmen's wives, 
Roque would most implicitly have ap¬ 
proved the practice, inasmuch as, in 
this case, his master would only be as¬ 
serting a sort of hereditary rightattached 
to those of hiaclass. ^ But to be deceiv¬ 
ing two ladies of distinction was really 
too much for the delicate feelings of the 
eonsciedtloua menid. Again, Roque 
could not urge any thing against the 
courage of his master; he only objected 
to the effects of its snperabnndanee; for 
this feuperabandanee, and Don Lope's 
umunzlly amorous disposition, were 
conztantty in opposition to the nicsty of 
Roque’s conMience, by juason ef the 
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difficultteii they gave rise to, in the fal* 
filment of the natural law of 8elf*prescr< 
vation. ft is an averred fact, that Koqne 
never wilfully put himself in the way of 
infrinjfiniif so rational a precept, and ^ 
must fortunately he was endowed with * 
a quality highly favourable to the ob¬ 
servance thereofa quality which other 
individuals, not blessed with the same 
scruples, would denominate'cowardice. 
This is not all: the valet wah far from 
being of a romantic turn of mind; he 
evinced no taste whatever for moon-light 
scenery and nocturnal adventure; and 
he was vulgar enough to prefer the gross 
advantagi's of a sound slumber to all 
the sentimental beauties of the silvered 
moon and its appendages. These con¬ 
siderations dwelt strongly on his mind, 
and he had accordiiigiy several times 
resolved to quit his master; but such 
was the dominion which (louies held 
over him, that the valet’s resolutions fell 
to the ground whenever he attempted to 
put them in practice." 

The character of Rerinudo is not de¬ 
stitute of good points -.though vindictive, 
lie is generous, and virtues are mingled 
with his vices. When he has Theodora 
in his power, he seeks an interview 
with her for the purpose of explanation. 
—* Uenegaile!* she cried, ^wiiat means 
this intrusion ? Were then all thy former 
marks of regard but the insidious means 
to cover the real intentions of a mis¬ 
creant heart? Away!—begone I— I will 
alarm the place,—yes, I will call on the 

S irotection of the jMoor Caneri himself; 
or, odious as he is to, my eyes, 1 can 
never look upon him with tlw same 
degree of abhorrence and contempt as I 
do on a renegade to his faith, a traitor to 
his country, and the vile minister to a 
despot's pleasures.* 

** Rermndo heard these bold and se¬ 
vere rebukes without attempting an in¬ 
terruption. Calm and unmoved he suf¬ 
fered the first ebullition of resentment 
to evaporate, and for some time deigned 
to malce no other reply than a mttcr 
smile of disdain At length he broke 
that dismal pause, and, in a slow and 
deep-toned^ voice, said, * Woman, thy 
taunfai 1 will not resent, for partly they 
are just, and the rest I excuse ui con¬ 
sideration of thy forlorn state, and the 
many sufferings thou hast undergone.* 
—Theodora, with a sad 
sDule: * It well becomes you to condole 
for misfortni^ to which you have so 
largely contributed;—approach me not 


—begone—^1 cannot trust a traitor; there 
is guile in the very offer of thy kind¬ 
ness hence,—or-’ * Hush, lady,* 

interposed the renrgade, with indignant 
pride, " you surely mistake my charac¬ 
ter. Threats and fears are strangers 
to this hearL Even when it is in some 
weak moments attuned to virtue,^ a 
threat, a Solitary threat, would banish 
hence the heavenly inspiration, and the 
fiend ajgiiin triumph in its natural dwell¬ 
ing. Therefore, lady, threat me not, 
for the. man is inaccesVible to fear, who, 
like myself, is a beggar in happine.ss. 
Rest, lady, rest, and do not, by an im¬ 
prudent act, neglect the opportunity 
which fortune affords you of escaping 
the fate with whicli you are threatened— 

I do not pretend to command your im¬ 
plicit confidence; 1 only counsel you to 
rely on your own judgement and discre¬ 
tion. ftfy character you have drawn in 
colours dark and giuwing, but, perhaps, 
too true. Yet 1 must correct an erro¬ 
neous impression under which you la¬ 
bour; 'tis true 1 am an apostate—a 
traitor—and, if in the catalogue of ac¬ 
cursed crimes there is a name still more 
horrid and abhorred, I claim it; but to 
he subservient to the pleasure of a des- 

K it—no, no, yon must know me better. 

o,' he added with warmth, * my deeds 
have been dark, but not dastardly or 
contemptible; I have drunk deep of the 
cap of crime—yes, I have quaffed it 
with avidity, but my palate has always 
been nice enongh to scorn the dregs.— 
Had any other than a woman dared to 

S iye utterance to the base thought, ere 
lis he would have added one more to 
the list of those who have fallen by this 
arm. You are a woman in distress; tlie 
only- consideration tliat'^ould have res¬ 
trained iny indignation for sneb an 
insult.’—‘ What then wuuld’st thou 
with me?’ demanded Theodora, some¬ 
what re-assured by his words and man¬ 
ner.—‘To befriend you, not to harm 
you, for I war not with women; the 
solitary being that showed tlie feelings 
of humanity toward Bermudo belonged 
to womankind, and the recollection of 
her virtues and her love for me, would 
secure her whole sex from the ^ects of 
my wrath.’ 

*' Theodora was struck with this asse¬ 
veration. She conld not recoqmlc these 
symptoms of feeling with Ms previous 
acts, and his acknowleged character for 
crime.—* Theodora,’ he resumed, and 
hU austerity of tone and manner seemed 
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momentarily to acquire a tint of soft- and t|io autlior lias presented ns with an 
ness uncongenial with his habiinal na- amnsing sort of work, between a history 
flire; ‘Theodora, 1 am a man of guilt; and a novel. lie has endeavoured to 
yea, one who plays his part in this di- render the detail of Anglo-Indian life 
te^ world without a feeling of re- more attractive, by the introduction of 
morse: hut 1 rannot harm n woman— a hero and a heroine, and by such other 
and you less than any other of your sex. circumstances as were thought likel;r to 
SheSf like yotii u’oh innoernt uud kcftii* create &n interest in the rCfider s minu * 
B you, uuforlnnatc—like you,’ 

I, with agitation, ‘ the victin 


tiful—like. . , . 

be added, with agitation, ‘ the victim 
of Gomez.* — ‘Heavens!’ exclaimed 
Theodora, ‘ what mystery is this? Oh» 
speak! 1 am already hut too low sunk 
in misery, and yet 1 fain would learn 
the full measure of the crimes of. one 
who has undone me.'—‘ 11 would be a 
difficult,’, replied the renegade, ‘ an end¬ 
less task, to satisfy your desire; but 
you may, perhaps, train your own expe- 
rience, draw a just iiiterencc of bis 
conduct to others. IJctiiity, iiiiiorcncc, 
and youth, and unlimited ulfectioii, 
could not save yon from his barbarous 
acts; the rule has been the same for 
those who like yon had charms to cap¬ 
tivate hisaltention, and an unsuspicious, 
a genuine heart, to inhale the poison of 
his persuasive tongue. But felill the fate 
of poor Anselma snrjiessed in lierror 
her many rivals in misfortune.’—‘ He 


create an interest in the reader’s mind: 
but lie has not slrown, in this perform- 
ana*, the aliilities which he displayed in 
his Pandurang U.iri; for, though it is 
occasionally lively and pleasant, it' is 
certainly not very interesting. 

A young lady is sent to reside in 
India with one of her guardians, a 
colonel in the company’s service. Du¬ 
ring the voyage, a “fine handsome” 
young officer falls in love with her, ami, 
after varions ilifficnlties and dangers, 
and proper exjilanatiuns on both sides, 
they are at length united in holy wed¬ 
lock. 

The inconveniences of an adventurer 
who goes to India in no decided service, 
and without recunimendation, would 
form a suitable addition to the well- 
known account of the miseries of human 
life. Far different is the predicament 
of one who is armed with cradentials.— 
“llarconrt and Wiffen, on landing at. 


ncr many rirais in miaiuiumr.— .. v. . , , - , 7, " , 

loved her once,’ said Theodora despond- Madras, proceeded to tlic residences of 
ingly, ‘ and tlieu forsook lier, like me.* the gentlemen to whom tlwy were speci- 
—‘ He loved her,’darkly returned Ber- 
mudo, ‘ with the affecti*in of one who 
centres his whole bliss only in the enjoy¬ 
ment of his selfish and degenerate pas- -, T 

sioil. But she spurned him; stratagem plunged into luxury and extravagant, 
and force prevaileil. Madness—despair Mr. Riddlesworth’s house was lilled 
—must 1 say it? death ensued. Giiough 

. _ .1_«.7l.. 


ally recommended; the former to Mr. 
Kiddleswcrtli, an agent, and tho latter 
to Mr. Brasswaith, second iiieniher of 
the conncil. llarconrt was at once 


.—the circumstances of the horrid tale 
'tis needless to relate: I have said thna 
much to convince you of the impossibi¬ 
lity of my haritfing a woman whose fate 
bears so strong a resemblance to timt of 
my own uiifortnnate Anselma. Dispel 
then yonr apprehensions, and look upon 
me now nut as a foe, but as yojir sole 
friend and protector.’ 


TUB BNQIilSH IN INDIA. 3 Vols. 1828. 


Notwithstanding tho length of 
time which has elapsed from the erection 
of our empire in India, we are not snf- 
iiciently acquainted with the manners 
and character of the natives, or with the 
modes of life prevailing among the Eu¬ 
ropean inhabitafits. The present vo¬ 
lumes tend to throw some light upon .. 

the latter subject, if not on the former; surprised 
yoii. IX. 


with company; gaming ami feasting 
foriiieil their chief amusements. Billi¬ 
ards, chess, back-gammon, and whist, 
were strong temptations to a young 
man, especially when all the party wen* 
cugageu therein. In short, it appeared 
to llarconrt, as if every one was striv¬ 
ing to get rid of an already acquired 
fortune, instead of endeavouring to scenn* 
one. Mr. Kiddlcsworth kept riice- 
horses, devoting much attention to tlie 
delights of the turf: be was a bachelor, 
and intended to remain so, notwith¬ 
standing half the young ladies of the 
ulatw Imd endeavoured tocaptiratebim; 
his partner, Mr. Stonchnrst, lived with 
him. and, though he kept no horses for 
the tiirf himself, entered most cordially 
into the sporls thereof. If Harconrt 
was astonished at the constant nttle of 
the hilliard-halls and back-gammnn- 
-hoard on tiie Saturday, how was far 
‘ ^ and shocked at the racom- 

2 R 
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mencemei 

As early as ten ?n the morninff, Mr. 
Riddlesivorth’s friends appeared, and, 
stripped to their shirt-sleeves, be^ran a 
match of billiards; then folloiveu the 
backgammon and chess, every one call¬ 
ing for beer and brandy aa libitum i 
sneh rattle, noise, and drawing of corks, 
llarcourt bad never before witnessed. 
At first, he imagined Mr. Kiddlesworlh 
kept low company; bat he was soon 
nndeoeived, by learning that the gaests 
were composed of the principal people 
in the settlement, civil and military. 
The important or luncheon, cansm 
a cessation of the sports: at this moment 
a few more fricnas dropped in; there 
was Bob Lugrin, the store-keeper, a 
celebrated character on the turf, and 
right-hand man of Mr. Kiddlesworth; 
he was hailed and welcomed most cor¬ 
dially.—*Uh, Bob, how are yon, old 
fellow? Sit down. Bob; here is some 
rare Hodson for you.’—And Bob did 
as he was desired. 

*‘Tbe conversation soon tamed on 
horses, and bets were made and taken 
on ^Riddlesworth’s grey Arab horse, 
against Mr. Manning’s bay, and the 
merits of each animal as to speed, wind, 
and^ bottom, were scientifimlly discussed, 
until the beer began to confuse poor 
Bob, who assented to every thing tliat 
was said, and rolled to a bench, whilst 
the nmblers continued their billiards 
and back-gammon.” 

The mode in which the heroine nsnally 
passed her time in India, is thus loosely 
noticed.—'*On arising from her couch 
in the morning, languid and less re¬ 
freshed than udien at night she sought 
it, the heated air sent foitn no fragrance, 
no exhilarating sensations. The sun, aa 
if by one mighty effort, started from its 
abode, fiery and blazing, increasing 
every moment its scorching influence, so 
that exercise in tlie morning became not 
only a task, but a dangerous one. From 
her window, however, Eleanor could 
pei^ive a few constitutionalists, taking 
their morning ride, with pale faces urn 
languid eyes, more fit for bed than the 
saddle. 

** At breakfast Eleanor sat a silent 
spectator; appetite was banished, leav¬ 
ing nought but languor and inertness; 
such is the debilitating influence of heat 
over the faculties both of mind and 
body. The colonel and Mrs. Mawes 
ate little, although the table was spread 
with fish, eggs, ham, rice, tea, coffee. 


and every dainty possible to tempt 
them. 

"Tho ladies retiring, Eleanor at* 
tempted to read; but she was often sum¬ 
moned to appear before visitors, cither 
male or female, the first set of which 
were gentlemen who were obliged to 
attend at their offices at eleven, and who 
employed themselves in making a round 
of cslUs immediately after breakfast; 
these retailed the news of the preceding 
day, offered their services to procure 
any article required by tlie ladies from 
the town, and then retired. After them, 
abqpt twelve, came a fresh class of idlers, 
who, having no offices to go to, lounged 
about till tiffin, when, in fact, the real 
dinner was eaten, and strong beer and 
wine freely circulated. Beauclerk was 
one of the idle gluttons, who, having 
tasted tiffin at every house in the settle¬ 
ment, declared none equal to his own 
aet-ont of anchovy toast and mutton 
bams. 

“After this mid-day meal, thelangiiiil 
Eleanor once more retired, to seek rest 
upon her couch; whon lo! a myriad of 
mosquitoes spring from behind the pil¬ 
low, and sting and craze her with their 
hum. Many ladies invariably went to 
bed, and thus, with closed curtains, 
secure from tlie envious gnats, slept 
until five; when to sec ana be seen on 
the Monnt Uoaii is indispensable. On 
returning thence, they nnco more dress 
for dinner. In short, Eleanor felt as 
if her whole time was taken up with 
dressing and undressing, sitting down 
to meals and getting up again*. 

** When no party or nail cnga(»d 
Eleanor, she sauntered in tlie garden 
till dark, and then prepared for bed, 
which might he suppdbed, after the 
fatigues of the day, an agreeable pro¬ 
spect ; alas! how contrary is it! the op¬ 
pressive heat, the hum of tne mosquitoes, 
the alarming flatter of the bats which 
obtmn entrance through the open win¬ 
dows, the noise of nauves sinfj^ng, ac¬ 
companied by their incessant tapping on 
their toms or small drums, the yeU of 
parish dogs, together with the howl of 
the jackalls, combined to banish sleep 
from the couch of poor Eleanor. These, 
thought she, are the famed luxuries of 
the&st!” 


* Thin in not s eorrect (Utonont of the modo 
of pawing the day. Not more than two drewlng* 
and three meali are mentioned i aud.tbrw nuit 
be eery far from employing the whole day. In 
fact, a lady’s time in the Baet ie paisrd chiefly in 
a itate of indotenee.— Edit. 
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NARRATIVB OR A JOURMBV RROM CAI.< 

CUTTA TO BOBfRATt AND ALSO Ot 
* A JOBRNBY TO BfADRAS AMO TBB 

BOUTHBRN PROYINCB8 OR INDIA, bjf 

Reginald Heber, D.D, 

The learning, piety, and virtne, of 
the late biahop of Calcutta, were calcu¬ 
lated to recommend Christianity in the 
strongest manner to the Hindoos, if they 
had not been steeled against it by deep- 
rooted obstinacy. When the monk An- 
gnstin was sent from Rome to Britain, 
to aim at the conrersion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he met with few obstacles in 
his career; for the people in general, 
even before the peace of toe country was 
folly restored, had snlfered tlieir original 
ferocity to he mitigated by progressive 
civilisation, and were not very unwilling 
to adopt the faith of foreign mission¬ 
aries, whom they supposed to be more 
enlightened tlian the priests of Odin. 
But the Hindoos, being less rational, 
are much mote pr^udiced, and much 
less tractable, than our Gothic ancestors. 
Yet some pro^^s has already been 
made in the tam of conversion by our 
missionaries, and the establishment of 
episcopacy in British India has stimu¬ 
lated, and more fully organised, the 
eflTorts of these zealous Christians. The 
exertions of bishop Heber in superin¬ 
tending this holy work, and his attention 
to all the duties of his function, reflect 
great honor on his memory. 

in visiting his extensive diocese, the 
bishop had many opportunities of seeing 
remarkable towns, witnessing romantic 
and picturesque scenes, and observing 
strange manners and curious customs. 
His account of Jvepour has some features 
of novelty.—'tThis city, being all the 
work of one sovereign, Jye Singh, is on 
a regular plan, with one very wide 
street, crossed at right angles by three 
others, with a square in me centre of 
the town, which serves as a market¬ 
place, The houses are generally two 
stories high, but some three and four, 
withornAmented windows and balconies, 
and many of them finely carved. They 
are interspersed witli some handsome 
temples in the same style with those of 
Benares, and in the centre of tlie town, 
and adjoining the palace, is a very noble 
tower or minaret nearly 200 feet high. 
The town is tolerably clean, bqt a great 

{ »art of the houses are in a state of decay, 
itill, however, it has a population of 
60,000 souls. The palace, with its gar¬ 


den, occupies about one-sixth part of the 
city, it presents, to the streets, an ex¬ 
tremely high front of seven or eight 
stories, diminishing in the centre to 
something like a pediment, and flanked 
by two towers of equal height topped 
with open cupolas. Within are two 
spacious courts and many smaller ones, 
surrounded hy cloisters of stone pillars, 
except in the verandas leading to the 
principal rooms, which are of marble. 
The gardens are extensive, and, in their 
way, licautiful; full of fountains, cy¬ 
presses, palm.tree8, and flowering shrubs, 
with a succession of terraces and alcoves, 
noqp of them, singly taken, in good 
taste, but all together extremely rich and 
striking. Two very large and hand¬ 
some tanks terminate the grounds to>- 
ward the north. The garden is sur¬ 
rounded by a liigh embattled wall, hav¬ 
ing a terrace at the top, like that of 
Chester, and beneath it a common pas¬ 
sage for tlie ladies of the zenana to walk 
in. 

« ! was introduced to some of the 
ministers of state during my progress 
through the palace. Most of them were 
tall good-looKing men, in very handsome 
and becoming dresses. The whole 
establishment of the palace and gardens 
seemed well kept up, considerably better 
than that of Lucknow, and every thing 
ninch exceeded my expectation, except 
the military show, whiai was absolntely 
nothing. There were two or three 
policc-men at the gate of the city, and 
four or five loubgiug fellows with shields 
slniig over llicir shoulders, and lances 
Iving near them, in different parts of 
the out-buildings. I was surprised at 
so poor a master among the warlike and 
taroalentHRjpoata, bnt recollected, that, 
in a country where all the citizens uid 
eukivatoirs are soldiers, on ordinary 
occasions every soldier will be a cnlti- 
vator or citizen. The resident’s snwarrs 
and my own five men, together with a 
little gnard of seven orderly sepoys, 
who, as nsnal on state occasions, fol¬ 
lowed me, and as many of my servants 
as chose to witness the sight, were per¬ 
mitted to attend ns throng all the gar¬ 
dens and most of tlie lower apartoients 
of the palace, till, on ascending to an 
upper story, those who had swords or 
other arms were requested either to stay 
below or to surrender their weapons* 
The ascents throughout the palace are 
not by stairs, but by inclined planes of 
a very easy slope, and certainly less fa- 
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tiguing than the European style. The 
passages ure all narrow and mean, and 
the object in the whole building seems 
mure to surprise by tbc number, the in- 
tricac)', and detail of the rooms and 
ronrts, than by any apartments of large 
size and magnificent proportions. A 
great part of the windows are glazed 
with small panes of stained or plain 
glass in latticed frames of white marble. 
The stained glass was said to be from 
Venice. These upper rooms, which arc 
in fact a part of the zenana, have their 
tloor8a;hieily covered with stufled white 
cotton guilts, over which, in certain 
places, sitringees are placed, and, ip the 
more costly rooms, small Persian car¬ 
pets. There arc very strong wooden 
doors in different parts of the building, 
whose hinges and lucks are as rnde as 
those of a prison; but tlic suites of 
apartments themselves arc only divided 
by large striped curtains hung over the 
arched door-ways. The ceilings arc 
generally low, and the rooms dark and 
close; both the walls and the ceilings 
are, however, splendidly carved and 
painted, and some of the former are en¬ 
tirely composed of small looking-glasses 
in mnlastiG frames of chnnam mixed 
with talc, which have the appearance of 
silver till closely examined. The sub¬ 
jects of tbc paintings are almost entirely 
piytbological, and their style of colonr- 
ing, their attitudes, and the general 
gloomy silence and intricacy of the 
place, reminded me frequently of jBcl- 
zoui’s model of the Egyptian tomb. 

“ After a long suite of these strange 
rooms, we were taken into a very 
striking and beautiful apartment, where 
breakfast was prepared for us. It was a 
small pavilion with arches op each side, 
opening into two small cloistered courts, 
one filled by a beautiful cold bath about 
thirty feet square, the other by a little 
flower-garden divided, parterre-wise, 
with narrow winding paths of white 
uiarhlc, with a jet (feau in every wind¬ 
ing, to the number ^1 slionld think) of 
fiiteen or twenty, which remained play¬ 
ing a|l the while we were at brcalifast. 
Motliing could bo prettier or more re¬ 
freshing than the sight and sound of 
these fountains, though I did not think 
the effect improved when all at once 
several of the principal ones began to 
throw up water tinged with some yellow 
dye. It was evidently tnneh admired by 
the natives, and reminded me of ** the 
golden water," which, together with 


” the talking bird” and the ** singing 
tree," cost the princess in the AruTiiau 
talc so many labours to obtain. Fur 
our breakfast colonel Raper had sent the 
usual requisites; but the 3/aAa-/foMe«, 
(or great princess) sent ns some speci¬ 
mens of Hindoo cookery, abundant in 
ghee, spice, and sugar, out without the 
rlie, which forms so essential a part of 
ussnluian luxury. I tasted one mess, 
which was of rice, raisins, and some 
green sweet-meat, strongly scented with 
rose-water and seasoned with cinnamon, 
and tliought it very good. The others 
were, apparently, kid or mntton minced 
small with rice, and covered with a very 
rich brown sauce, ‘ a thing to dream of, 
not to tell,*and which, if eaten at night, 
one should scarcely fail to dream of. 

** After breakfast, and till the hour 
of duHiar arrived, we visited more of 
the buildings. In passing along the 

§ arden wall, 1 ought to have observed 
cfore, we were shown five or six ele¬ 
phants in training fur a fight. Each was 
separately kept in a small paved court, 
with a little litter, but wry dirty. They 
were all what is called mnsf, that is, feu 
on stimulating substances, to make them 
furious, and all showed in their eyes, 
their gaping mouths, and the constant 
motion of their trunks, signs of fever 
and restlessness. Their muliuiits seemed 
to approach them witli great caution, 
and oil hearing a step they turned round 
as far as their chains would allow, and 
lashed fiercely with their trunks. 1 was 
moved and disgusted at the sight of so 
noble creatures thus maddeneu and dis¬ 
eased hy the absurd cruelty of man, in 
order that they might for his diversion 
inflict fresh pain and injuries on each 
other. Two of them were very large, 
and all sleek and corpulent. 

** Tbc other apartments through which 
we were conducted nearly resembled 
those we had seen before breakfast. Wo 
had, however, a noble panoramic view 
of the town from the top of the palace^ 
Indeed 1 have seen few places of which 
a finer panorama might be made. Thence 
we returned to a lower court, in the cen¬ 
tre of which, raised by a few steps, is n 
noble open pavilion, with marble pillars 
richly carved, rather inferior in size, but 
in other respects fully equal to the hall 
of audience in the castle of Delhi. The 
interior i^ntaijns an oblong vaulted hall, 
surrounded by a very spacious verandah, 
and its pavement covered with sitringees 
and carpets, wiusre we found all the 
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ministers seated ina8cuii>circle. Among 
tbese we saw the Uooroo, or spiritual au* 
viscr of tho ranee, a man extremely 
hlamed for al 1 the outrageous and absnrd 
conduct which she has pursued, and a 
▼cry remarkable person, at whom co¬ 
lonel Kaper looked with some surprise. 
He was apparently a Mussulman, a very 
tall hard-featnred man, with a dark and 
gloomy expression of face, which made 
me think of Captain Rolando in Gil 
Bias. He was armed with a sword, 
shield, and dagger, all splendid in their 
way; his clothes were handsome but 
plain, and his whole figure and equip¬ 
ment made mo set him down as a ifatan 
mercenary leader, for whom these trou¬ 
blesome times hadobtained employment. 
The mouchtar, or prime minister, is a 
shortish man, but very stoutly built, 
with what 1 thought a good countenance 
and frank rough manners.** 

The palace of Umeer is well described 
by the admiring prelate.—“ We passed 
along a hilly and rugged road, till we 
reached a town which almost entirely 
consisted of temples, and had few iiiha- 
bitaiits but grim and ghastly ITogis, with 
. their hair ui elf-knots and their faces 
vuverrd with chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many ghouls, amid the 
tiiiiihs and ruined houses. A narrow 
winding street led ns through .these- 
abudes of superstition, under a dark 
shade of peepul-trccs, till we found 
ourselves on a steep ascent paved with 
granite and leading to the palace. We 
wound along the face of the hill, alighted 
in a large moss-grown quadrangle snr- 
loundcu liy what seemed to be barracks 
and stables, and followed our guides up 
abroad and long flight of steps, throngb 
' a ricbly-ornarnented gateway, into the 
.interior coarts of the building, which 
contain one very noble hall of audience, 
a pretty little garden with fountains, 
and a long saccqssion of passages, clois¬ 
ters, alcoves, and small and intricate 
•apartments, many of them extremely 
beaudfnl, and enjoying from their win- 
; dowB, balconies, and terraces, one of 
., tlie most striking prospects which can 
. bo conceived. The carving in stoneand 
V marble, and the inlaid flowers and or¬ 
naments ill some of tliesc apartments, are 
equal to those at Uellii and Agra, and 
only Surpassed by the beauties of the 
Tage-mahal. My companions, none of 
whom had visited Umeer before, all de¬ 
clared that, as a whole, it was superior 
to the castle of Delhi. For myself, I 


liave seen many royal palaces containing 
larger and more stately rooms ;-~many, 
the architecture of which is in purer 
taste, and some which have covered a 
greater extent of ground (though in 
thUf if the fortress on the hill he in¬ 
cluded, Umeer will rank, I think, above 
Windsor); but for varied and pictu¬ 
resque effect, for riebness of carving, 
for wild beauty of situation, for the 
nnniber and romantic singularity of the 
apartments, and the strangeness of find¬ 
ing such a bnilding in such a place and 
country, 1 am able to wtnpare nothing 
with Umeer; and this, too, was the 
work of Jye Singh I The ornaments 
arc in the same style, though in a better 
taste, than those of his palace at Jyeponr, 
and the sixe and nniuber of the apart¬ 
ments are also similar. The bnilding is 
ill good repair, but has a solitery and 
deserted aspect; and as onr guide, with 
his bnneb of keys, nnlocked one iron- 
cleiiched dour after another, and led ns 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a 
long succession of little silent courts, 
ancT dim vaulted chambers, seen only 
through coloured glass, and made nmre 
gorgeously gloomy by their carving, 
gilding, and mirrors, the idea of an 
enchanted castle occurred, 1 believe,^ to 
us all; and I could not help thinking 
wliat magnificent use Ariosto or Sir 
Walter Scott would have made of such 
a building. 

Onr conductor having asked ns if 
we wished to see the temple, 1 answered, 
of coarse, * any thing more that was to 
be seen ;* and he turned short and led 
us some little distance up the citadel, 
then through a dark low arch into a 
small court, where, to my surprise, the 
first object which met my eyes was a 
pool of blood on the pavement, by which 
a naked man stood with a bloody sword 
in his hand. The scenes through which 
we had passed were so romantic, that 
my fancy had almost been wound up to 
expect an adventure, and 1 felb 1 con¬ 
fess, fur an instant my hand instinctively 
clen^ more firmly a heavy Hindoostanee 
wliip'1 had with me, the butt end of 
which would, as a last resource, have 
been no despicable weapon. The ^lude, 
however, at the same inaunt,cantioiied 
mu against treading in the blood, and 
told me tliat a goat was sacrificed there 
every morning. ‘Infact,a second glance 
showed me the headless body of Itm poor 
animal lying before the steps of a small 
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fliirtne. The Brahmin was officiating 
and tinkling his bell; but it was plain 
to see, from the embarrassment of our 
guide, that we had intruded at an nn« 
lucky moment, and we therefore merely 
cast our eyes ronnd the court without 
going nearer to the altar and its myste* 
nes. The guide told us in our way 
back that the tradition was that, in aii« 
dent times, a man was sacriBced here 
erery day; that the cnstom had been 
laid aside till Jye Singh had a frightful 
dream, in whicn the destroying power 
appeared to him, and asked him why 
her image was sulfered to be dry ? The 
rajah, afraid to disobey, and rcluc^t 
to fulfil the requisition to its ancient 
extent of horror, took counsel, and sub¬ 
stituted a goat for the human victim, 
with which the 

DarkgoddCjiiofthe sxure flood, 

Wliuae robes are wat with iiiraot teari, 

Seull-cbaplet wearer, whom the blood 

Of man dellghti three thousand years. 

was graciously pleased to be contented.” 

Tm tribes of Central India were 
scarcely known to Europeans when Sir 
John Malcolm favored us with sketches 
of their country and character. The 
bishop says,’ " 1* was prepared to expect 
a much greater simplicity and homeliness 
of manner in the ]^j pouts and tribes of 
Central India, than in those who had 
been subjects Of the Mogul empire, and, 
even at the court of Jyepuar, 1 was 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polish which had been apparent at Lack- 
now and Delhi. The Hindoos seem 
every where, when left to themselves 
and under their own sovereigns, a people 
of simple tastes and tempers, inclined to 
frugality, and indiffiiient to show and 
form. The subjects of even the great¬ 
est Mahratta prince sit down wnhont 
scruple in his presence; and no trace is 
to be found in their conversation of 
those adulatory terms which the Mus¬ 
sulmans introduced into the northern 
and eastern provinces. Europeans, too, 
are very little known herci and I heard 
the children continually calling out to 
os as we passed through the villages, 
*FeringceI* It was whimsical, how¬ 
ever, and in apparent contrast witli this 
lainness of spmh, that the term Ma- 
arajah, or sovereign, is applied by 
them to almost every superior.” 

With all their pfaintaess of manners, 
•the nuptial processions of the Hindoos 
are often splendid.-^'* At Hirsowlee we 


were amnsed by the eight of a proces¬ 
sion, on acconiit of the betrothal of the 
son of a neighhooring rajah. The little 
boy passed on an elephant, with a long 
array of kettle-drums, trumpets, and 
standards before him, as well as u very 
handsome palanquin, in which two bro¬ 
thers, still younger than himself, were 
conveyed. In his passage through the 
streets of the town, fire-works were let 
off at intervals, and 4dl the roofs of the 
houses, as well as the ramparts of the 
fort, were covered with spectators.-^ 
The towns-people were very civil in 
seenring us a good place, and seemed 
pleased with the interest which I felt in 
the show, and ivith my wishing the little 
bridegroom ‘good lock.’ They told 
me that be was to be taken for that 
evening, to the house of his new fiither- 
in-law, wliere the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the littm 
girl were to remain for some years with 
their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would be ce¬ 
lebrated.” 

TbcRajpont bards are famous through¬ 
out Central India .—** 1 desired a timat 
or bard to give a specimen of his art; 
on which he repeated some lines of pare 
Hindoo, in praise of the vast conquests 
of the firitisn. He only repeated a few 
lines, and seemed unwilling to go on; 
on which one of the bystanders, a Dak 
peon, reproached him for his idleness, 
and rattled off twenty lines of the 
same language in high style, and witii 
much animation, as a sort of challenge 
to an Amoebman contest. He spoke so 
rapidly, that 1 caught even less of his 
meaning than of the bard’s before; but 
the measure struck me as very nearly 
approaching to the hexameter. The 
bard r^oined with considerable vehe¬ 
mence; and I perceived that, like the 
correspondent contests of the slicphenls 
in Theocritus and Virgil, the present 
trial of skill would soon degenerate 
into scolding match, and therefore 
dismissed both parties (according to the 
^ood old custom of Daphnis and ocher 
similar arbiters) giving each a small 
gratuity. The Bhats are a sacred order 
all through Rajpontana. Their race 
was especially created by Mahadeo, for 
the purpose of guarding nis sacred bull; 
but tliey lost this honourable office 
through their cowardice. The god had 
a pet lion also; and, as tlie ravonrite 
animals were keptinthesameapartaient, 
the bull was eaten almost ereiy day, in 
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spite of all the noise which the Bhats 
conid make, greatly tn tlie grief of 
Ska, and to the increase of his troable, 
since he had to create a new bull in the 
room of every one which fell a Tictim to 
the ferocity of his companion. Under 
these circumstances, the deity formed a 
new race of men, the Charnns, of equal 
piety and tunefnl powers, but more con* 
ragcous than the Bhats, and made them 
the waniens of his metut^erie. The 
Bhats, however, still refined their 
fnrtctions of sinnng the praises of gods 
and heroes, ancH as the hereditary guar* 
dians of history and pedigree, are held 
in higher estimation tWu even the brah¬ 
mins themselves among the haughty 
and fierce nobles. In the wild districts 
to the south-west, the more warlike Oha- 
runs, however, take tlieir place in po¬ 
pular reverence. A few years back, it 
was usual for merchants or travellers 
going through Malwah and Gnzerat, to 
hire a Gharun to protect them; and the 
sanctity of his - name ms generally suf¬ 
ficient. If robbers appearra, he stepped 
forwards, waving his long white gar¬ 
ments, and denouncing, in verse, inmmy 
and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protecUon of the 
holy minstrel of Siva. If this failed, 
he stabbed himself with his dagger, 
enerally in the left arm, declaring that 
is blood was on their heads; and, if all 
&iled, he was bound in honour to stab 
himself to the heart—a catastrophe of 
which there was little danger; since the 
violent death of such a person was 
toough to devote the whole land to bar¬ 
renness, and ail who occasioned it to an 
everlasting abode in Padalon. The 
Bhats protect nobody; but to kill or 
beat one of them would be regarded as 
very disgraceful and ill-omened; and 
presuming on this immnnitv, and on 
the importance attached to that sort of 
- WBown which it confers, they are said 
often to extort money from their wealthy 
t.weighbours by promises of spreading 
i:heir grrat name, and threats or makihg 
.< them infamous and blasting their pro-' 
spects. A wealthy merchant in Indore, 
( tome years since, had a quarrel with 
:" one of these men, who made a clay 
'■ image, which he called after the mer- 
; chant’s name, and daily in the bazaar 
‘ and in the different temples addressed 
; it with bitter and reproachful language, 
intermixed with the most frightful curses 
' which an angry poet could invent.— 
There was no redress; and the mer- 


cliant, though a man of great power and 
influence at court, was advised to bribe 
him into silence; this he refused, to do, 
and the matter went on for several 
months, till a number of the merchant’s 
friends sabscribed a considerable sum, 
which, with much submission and joined 
hands, thev entreated the Bhat to ac¬ 
cept. *Afa8l' was his answer, *wliy 
was not this done before ? Had I been 
conciliated in time, yonr friend might 
yet have prospered. But now, thnu^i I 
shall be silent henceforth, 1 have already 
said too much against him; and when 
did the imprecations of a bard, so long 
persisWd in, fall to the ground nnac- 
complbbcd ?' The merchant, as it hap¬ 
pened, was really overtaken by some 
severe calainities; and the popular faith 
|n the powers of the minstrel character 
is now more than ever confirmed." 


A VISIT TO TUB SBVBN CIIDRCUES OF 

ASIA, by the Rev. Mr. Arundell. 

In the time of the apostles, chnrclies 
were founded at Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Ephesus, and four other cities of Asia' 
Minor, and they became, if not tlie 
cradles, the nurseries of Christianity. 
The first is now a flonrishing emporium, 
and die second is still a populous place.; 
Thyatira and Philadelphia are also con¬ 
siderable towns; but the others are little 
better than wretched villages or heaps 
of nuns. The present state of Ephesus 
is indeed deplorable.—“When I was 
there (says Mr. Arundel!) in 1824, the 
desolation was complete: a Turk whose 
shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and 
a single Greek, composed the entire po- 
pnlatTon, some Turcomans excepted, 
wbose^ black tents were pitclied among 
the rains. The Greek revolution, and 
the predatory exenrsions of the Sainiotes, 
in a great measure accounted for this de¬ 
sertion. There is still, however, a vil¬ 
lage neAr, having four hnndred Greek 
booses. 

^ Pergamos also excited both his ca* 
riority and his regret.—** On entering 
the town, 1 was struck by some enor^ 
monsly high masses of waus on the left, 
itroogly contrasted with the diminutive 
houses Mneath and around them: they 
are the remains of the church of St. 
John; 1 accompanied a Greek priest to 
his church, the only church at present 
in Pergamos; it lies on tlie ascent of 
the (castle-hill, and is a poor shed covered 
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with earth. Though the sun wiis blazing 
in fnll splenilonr on all the wene ^tli- 
oat, this poor church was so diirkwitniii, 
that even with the aid of a glimmering 
lamp I could not distinctly sec the 
figures on the screen. < )n one side of it 
another priest kept a little school. I 
gave him a Testament. The contrast 
between the magnificent remains of the 
church of St. John wliich lay beneath, 
and this its poor representative, is as 
striking as between the poverty of the 
state of religion among the uiodcrn 
Greeks, and the rich abundance of Go¬ 
spel light whicli once shone urithin die 
walls of the church of St. Juliu. 

** For a small haeshish (he says) I 
was permitted to go into the bath, in 
winch stands the celebrated Itase. I had 
despured of seeing it, as the bath was 
occupied by females during tlie morning, 
and subsequently by men: the evening, 
1 was told, was the only time in whirli 
it rxtuld be shown. Hut a little money 
will sometimes open the doors of any 
bath; and I was actually adinlttcd while 
a number of females were reclining on 
the marble benches around the vase.— 
Most exaggerateil accounts wen* given 
by the keeper of ttie bath of the sums 
omred by Englishmen for this vase; one 
was said to have olfercd forty tliousand 
piastres, and another engaged to fill it 
with sequins.” 

Philadelphia is at leiist entitled to a 
transient notice.—“ W c entered the town 
throogh chasms in the old wall, which, 
being built of small stones, did not 
appear to be much older than the last 
days of the lower empire; the passage 
through the streets was-filthv in the ex¬ 
treme, though the view of tiie place as 
wc approached it was exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful. Wo walked to the hill on which 
formerly stood the Acropolis; the houses 
in general were mean, and we saw 
nothing on the hill but some walls not 
very ancient. From this spot tlic view 
was magnificent in the extreme; highly 
cnitivated gardens and vineyards lay at 
the back and sides of the town, and 
before it one of the most extensive and 
rich plmns in Asia. We returned through 
a different part of the town, and, though 
olyects of much curiosity, were treated 
with civility, confirming Chandler's 
observation, that the Philadelphians are 
a * civil people.’ It was very pleasing 
to see a number of turtle-doves on the 
roofs of the houses; they were well as¬ 
sociated with the name of Philadelphia 


(brotherly or sisterly love). The storks 
retain possession still of the walls of the 
city, as well as the roofs of many of the 
houses.” 

Although Mr. Arnndell is a well- 
wisher to the Greeks, he seems to con¬ 
sider the .Asiatic Turks as preferable to 
the funner penjple, both for honesty and 
friendliness: hut, even if the Greeks 
were much worse in those respects tiian 
they really are, there would oe no ex¬ 
cuse for the brutal barbarity with which 
they are treated hy the ruling power.— 
An instance of this cruclh', and also of 
the zeal with which tiie Greeks adlierc 
to tlieir religion, recently occurred at 
Denizli. A man was accused of adul. 
tery with a Turkish woman, and, re¬ 
fusing to purchiise pardon by becoming 
a Moslem, receiven (says onr aiitiior) 
two thousand strokes o'f the bastinado, 
and, after lingering for three days in a 
horrible state of suffering, died.” 

As the zoology of this part of Asia is 
little known, wc will extract some par¬ 
ticulars connected with tliat subject.— 
“ The nniglibourhoud of Seiiikeiiy 
ahuitnds with jackals; wild hoars arc 
also namcrous; an<l about two years 
since a hyaena svas killed between that 
village and Bonjah. Lions have, I be¬ 
lieve, never been heard of near Sedi- 
keny; but one wns seen a few years ago 
oil the road toNyiupiia'nin. Near Kphe- 
sus, wolves are fraqueiitly met with.— 
The lynx has at times been seen in the 
mountains of Sedikeny; and a wild 
beast reprcsentetl by the peasants as liigli 
as a mule, lately committed dreadful 
ravages among the fipeks and dogs of 
the shepherds. Its abode was at the 
summit of a very lofty rock, south-east 
of the village. On the opposite moun¬ 
tain of Tartalee, two species of bears, 
one reddish-brown, and tlic otiier blawk, 
are not nnfrequently seen. iVhen the 
above-mentioned beast renewed its ra¬ 
vages, it was found to lie a leopanl. Jt 
came down on the flock of an old shep¬ 
herd, who, having no arms, depended 
for his safety on aVamily of dogs. The 
mother commenced the lUtack, bat the 
leopard placed her quietly between his 
forelegs; a young dog was served in 
the same way; but a second fixed his 
teeth on the eye and Up of the boost, 
and kept so determined a hold, that the 
others were liberated, and after a fierce 
contest succeeded iii killing their ailver- 
sary.” 
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A JOURNAL OP A MISSION TO NEW- coRipanicd a (IcpntatioD of Indians to a 

convention in the state of Maine, for the 


. BRUNSWICK,' NOVA-SCOTIA, AND 

UPPBR'CANADA, by Johit fFeslt AM. 

Mb. West is a good fJhristian and a 
zealous missionary. Visiting New 
Brunsivick with the best intentions, he 
proceeded from the town of St. John to 
the Vale of Sussex, where an establish¬ 
ment was formed by the Ncw*England 
Company, soon after the settling of the 
province, called “ The Academy for in¬ 
structing and civilising the Indians.” 
This was placed under the management 
of a board, consisting of the leading 
provincial authorities; but its efforts 
proved of little use, the Indians return- 
intr to their migratory habits, and again 
falling under tiie influence of the llo- 
man-catholic priests. One part of the 
plan was to apprentice the children of 
the Indians at an early age to different 
settlers.—It is not by such means,” 
says Mr. IVest, "or by any similar 
forced process that has biten acted upon, 
or any means that compel them to be 
* hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ 
in a menial capacity, that a just expect¬ 
ation can be raised of aiiy conversion in 
their state. Their naturally high and 
independent spirit must be consulted in 
tlic attempt to do tliem good; and this 
is best done by encouraging them, on 
all fiivoiiralile occasions, to bccuino 
settlers on their own lands, or lands 
wiiicli in common justice should he 
assigned to them, as the original pro¬ 
prietors of the soil. An Iinlian sees 
acutely ail the relative slat ions in society, 
and feels keenly the contempt with 
which he is often treated by white peo¬ 
ple, oil account of the colour of his 
skin. A short time ago, Sacclio Beeson, 
a chief of tlie Passainaquoddy tribe, ao- 


pnrposc of asserting their right of pro¬ 
perty in the land where tliey were 
located. At the house of accommodation 
they were put into a back-room for the 
night, witii a small candle, where the 
boots of a considerable number of per¬ 
sons, who had arrived for the meeting, 
were left. The, next day the ciiicf com¬ 
plained to the' assemiily, how bailly 
Indians were accommodated; and being 
desired to state what he had to complain 
of, said, * Boots too much, and light too 
little.’ 

"The Indiana (Mr. West adds), not 
being cncouragod to intt*r>marry or mi,x 
witir white people on terms of equality, 
liave recedcil as a distinct people, or 
have been driven before those who have 
carried commerce, with civilisation, far 
into the wilderness and lands of their 
forefathers; and it cannot lie otherwise 
than aflTecting to an honest and feeling 
mind, to recollect tlie way in which Eu¬ 
ropeans first olitained a fouting iii tiieir 
conntry, and the possession of their pa¬ 
trimony.” 

Proceeding to the province of Nova- 
Scotia, Mr. West found the descendants 
of tlie original natives in an niicoinfort- 
able state, not indeed oppressed by the 
colonists, hut certainly not well treated. 
They wander about the country (be 
says) ill detached parties, in cxtnnne 
wrctchedneKS, and an* fast diminishing 
in niuiiber. Ho not only advises that 
tiiey should be encouraged in agrienl- 
tural piirsnits, bnt. that religious and 
scholastic instiuctiUn should lie sysleni- 
idically :iffonleii to them; and siieli ad¬ 
vice is too judicious to lie neglceti’il or 
disregarded by just and iiprigiit provin¬ 
cial governors. 


STANZAS, 

'teriUeH inuaedialelu after hearing a most impressiee Sermon ilelivcrcti^ by the 
Rev. Mr. ireiand^ at Fox^rtn, ia Euejt% in the Summer of 1S27, ./r«m the 
foUosoing text: “The rich and poor meet togetlier: the Lord is the maker of 
& tlicm all.”—PROVBRBS. 

Thb poor man look’d with envious eye 
Upon the rich man’s store;,. 

His bosom imrbonr’il envy’s sigli *— 

He ivish’d his pittance mnn*. 

Bat he bad health, apd soundly slept, 

Tliongh hard Ids conch might be; 

For fancied woes lie never wept; 

And eliildrcn pre!is’<l his knee. 

*’ < 
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.'I Scene in an African IJaei'l. 

riiv rich mail, though a common cyr 
Might onvy him hiii state, 

Monrii’d his lost Iipalth iritli many a sigh. 

And murmur’d still at fate. 

He fancied griefs in pleasure’s arms, 

Where grief should never be; 

He long’d for children, and their rliarms; 

But childless still was he. 

Though clad in splendor, thongli his fare 
Was sumptuous ev’ry day. 

Though doivny beds ’tivas his to share, 

Sleep would not with him stay; 

\iid in his heart, though pride would not 
The hitter truth unfold. 

He often thought t!ie poor man’s lot 
Better than'all his gold. 

Boor man! fur wealth then ash no more 
It has* not pow’r to siive; 

Anti, oh! remember, rich and poor 
Shall meet within the grave! i. si i.At'KV. 


A SCKNK IN AN AFKICAN IIESEKT, 

poetically described by Mr. Pringle. 

Avar in the desert 1 love to ride. 

With the silent bnsh>b(w alone by my side; 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast. 

And, sick of the present, I turn to the past; 

And the eye is snltused with regretful tears, 

From the fond rccollcctioDS of former years; 

And the shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the deail;— 
Bright visions of glory that vanisli'd too soon, 
Day-dreams that (leparted ere manhood’s noon, 
Attaclmwnts by fate or by falsehood reft. 

Companions of early days lost or left. 

And my native land, whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame! 

Tlie home of my childhood, the haunt of my prime,— 
Ail the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings tveroyoung, and tne world was new. 
Like the fresh bowers or Paradise opening to view! 
All—ull .now forsakoni forgotten, or gone! 

And 1—a lone exile remember’d of none— 

My high aims abandon'd, and good acts undone, 

Quite weary of all that is under the sun,— 

With that sadness of heart wiiich no stranger may scan, 
I fly to tile desert afar from man. 

Afur in the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent bush-boy alone by iiiy side; 

O’er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively; 



I828.j The Paint! of Genius, 

Wlipre Uie zebra wantonly tosses bis inane 
In fields seldom cheer’d by the dew or the luin; 
And tlic stately koodoo exaltinifly bounds. 
Undisturb’d by the bay of the hunter’s luiunds; 
And the timorous quagha's wild whistling iieigii 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day; 

And the fleet>footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste; 
l^r she hies away to the home of her rest, 

Where she and her mate hare scooped their ni‘st, 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 

In the pathless.depths of the parch’d Karroo. 

Afar in the desert 1 love to ride. 

With the silent buslwboy alone by my side: 

Away—away in the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man's foot hath never pass'd, 

And the quiver’d Corunna, or Ucchuan, 

Hath rarely cross’d with his roving c}an; 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Whidi man hath abandon’d, from famine and tear; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With the twilight bat from the old hollow atone; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor slirnb, takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns tliat pierce the foot; 

And tlie bitter melon for food and drink 
Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt-lake's brink ; 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling bromc with osier'd sides; 

Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain. 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain. 

Is fonnd, to refresh the aching eye; 

But tlie barren earth, and the ourning sky, 

And the blank horizon round and round. 

Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart in its pensive mood. 

That this—is Nature’s solitude. 

And here,—while the night-winds round me sigh. 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky. 

As i sit apart by the cavern’d stone, 

Like Bliiah at Horeb's.cave, alone. 

And feet as a moth in the mighty liand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the iand, 

A ’ still small voice’ comes through the wild, 
ndke a father consoling his fretful child,) 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying,—* Man is distant but Vod is near!' 


TUB PAIKS OF OBNIUS, 

by Mr, Robert Montgomery. 

Knvt not the poet’s name, 

Darken not his dawn of fame; 

’Tis the guerdon of a mind 
’Bove the thralls of earthly kind; 
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The HelwiropCf and the La\j of the Mourner. 

’Tis the haven for a soul 
Where the Btorms of Mniiu roll: 

It often lights him to nis doom, 

A halo round an early tomb! 

The whirling brain and heated broiVy 
Ideas that torture while they now; 

The soaring fancy over-fraught, 

The burning agonies of thought: 

The sleepless eye and racking head. 

The airy terrors round him spread; 

Or freezing smile of Apathy, 

Or scowl of green-eyea Jealousy; 

Or haggard Want, whose lean hands wave 
Unto a cold uncover’d grave; 

Oh! these must ivin a poet’s name; 

Then, darken not his dawn of fame. 


TUB UBLlOTftOPE, 

by Mr, Gent. 

There is a flower ivhose modest eve 
Is turn’d with looks of light and love. 
Who breathra her softest, sweetest sigh. 
Whene’er the sun is bright above. 

liCt clouds obscure, or darkness veil. 

Her fond idolatry is fled; 

Her sighs no more their sweets exhale; 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 

Can’s! thou not trace a moral here, 

False flatt’rer of the prosp’rous hour ? 
Let but an adverse cloud appear, 

And thou art faldiless as the flower! 


THE LAV OP TUB SIOUBNBR, 

by Mrs. €. B, fFilson. 

It is not ’mid the busy throngs 
When all around from care are free. 

That tender thoughts come stealing oa,* 
Mingled with fond regret for thee! 

It is not in life's giddy round,— 

The crowded scene,—" the bum of men," 
My heart is conscious of the wound. 
That ne’er on earth shall heal again I 


* Rhyme is not essential to poetry; bot» when it is used, it ought to be better than tins. 
-Edit. 




The Gay Wife and her GallanL 

No!—is when the bnsy day 
la o’er, and night, in sable pall, 

(Chasing each worldly thooghtaway) 

Veils lowly cot and lordly hall; - 
When sleep sits close, onliappier eyes. 

On lids from sorrow’s tear-drops free; 

That phantoms of the past arise. 

And mem’ry's vision turns to thee! 

Yes! oft thy smile’s remember'd light 
Illumes the darkness of my sonJ, 

In the calm hours of '* stifty night,” 

When fancy reigns without control! 

Oft do the mormng stars surprise 
^hose ling’ring gems pale daylight knows,) 
My vigils,—ere tnese wtdceful eyes 
Have tasted slumber's brief repose! 

Tliey bear me on from place to place. 

From rustic scene to lighted hall; 

And, if joy’s sunshine cross my face. 

Deem that I have forgotten all; 

But wrong they deem I—uu^afi'd by me, 
fjethe’s oblivions wave may now; 

I would not lose one thought of thee, 

For all that pleasure can bestow! 

Thy mem’ry I—’tis the light that flings 
Radiance, where darkness else had been; 

Tlie link to which my spirit clings, 

To draw it from this mortal scene; 

It is the one inspiring thought. 

From all earth’s grosser passions free; 

The whisper’d hope, with rapture fraught. 
That where thou art—I yet may be! 

They who would bid my fancy range, 

From dwelling on thy mem’ry here, 

What do they offer in exchange. 

That I could cherish half so dear? 

My guide on earth,—my hope in Heav’n, 

The pilot of life’s darken’d hour; 

Oh I say—what bliss has pleasure giv’n. 

To equal sorrow’s hallowing power? 


THE OAV UriFE, AND llEB OALbANT ; 

from a new Satire, eai/ed the Man of Ton. 
* 

To her, a kind of loveliness belongs, 

Which painters cannot give, or poets’ songs; 

Not quite commanding Mau^, but below 
The scale that critics fix, and artists know; 
Something not soon forgotten! end which leaves 
That image on tlie heart the eye receives, 

Of strange mysterious pow’r,—a form and face 
Where careless negligence seems studied grace; 
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Biographical Sketch of Burnsy the PwL 

An eye of liquid blue, wliuse waml’rinjr boums 
llannt ail oar thoaghts, and rule ua in our dn-utua; 

A iiamclrsa witchery, that wins and blinds 
The w'ise, as hrmly as the weakest minds; 

Not arm’d with talents rare, and not a wit, 

Mode when dame Nature was in playful tit: 

Her—prudence would not win, nor wise men have, 
Nor he that b<»Bts he would not be a slave. 

Ye witless, fear her seeming want of art; 

Be donbiy ^vatchful, wise ones, of your heart: 

Her pow^ are every wheri; your eye and ear 
Are traitors to your peace, ana cost you dear. 

Ill chance it is when charms like these arc sold, 

In fashion’s mart, for all-coniuiaiidiiig gold; 

When pair'd, not match’d, to an unequal mate. 

She has, the world declares, the hap^est state, 
llich, young, and handsome—what is more in liter 
And free to flirt—neglected—and a wife! 

Just such ^vas fair Selina: her’s the taste 
To name a toque, add inches to a waist, 

Reduce a homiet, or exalt a curl. 

Make feathers flow’rs, change amethyst to pearl. 
Winds chang’d less often than her will, and she. 

To rule with tyranny, )iad still kept free: 

She laugh’d at love, for her unwounded heart 
** Could jest at scars that never felt a smart.” 

Shu held'at Almack’s an inferior court. 

Laugh’d at the queens, and of their laws made •ipoit. 
Fulfinany an angry duchess frown’d in vain 
On men, fine men, she number’d in her train: . 
Though all confess’d she held a sov’rcign sway. 
None knew what charm specific won the day. 

And could this Cynosure so wholly fill 
The world witii envy thus, and Jack be still r 
** Win lu:r, and sonu^tbing’s done; but how can I 
Through this gay garden chase this butterfly? 

I’ll give a fetc,’*^ Jack cries, ** nor Iteed the cost ; 
And fair Selina rules it—or I’m lost.” 

Caught by his open front, his air of truth, 

Selina more than once had mark’d the youth; 

Heard of his losses—^Imnor in Ids play; 

And lik'd the thoughtless Timon of the day 
Heard him run down, and, in her giddy way. 

Vow’d to assist him, and her taste display. 

Thus chanco supplied what not e’en gold could buy. 
And Jack’s flag wav’d on fashion’s topmast high. 


A new BIOGRAPHICAL AND ciiARAO ow" information respecting the poet 
TERisTic SKBTCU OF BUHHS, THE whom he admires; and, if ive do not 
POET. Icam from him all that we could wish, 

, we at least know more than we did before. 

The fame of the northern bard may Robert Bums was bom on the 2oth of 
be Mid rmher to have increased tlian January, 1759, in a cIay*baiU cottage, 
declined since his death, and his conn- about two miles to the south of thctmvn 
trymen are particularly eager to pay • of Ayr, and in the immetiiato vicinity of 
respect to his memory. Mr. Ijockimrt, the Kirk of Altoway, and the “ Auld 
MU'indaw to tlie author of Waverley, Brig o’ Dooii.” About a week after- 
lias diligently endeavoured to extend warns, part of the frail dwelling, whieh 
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his father had constructed with his own 
hands, gave way at midnight; and the 
itdiint ^et and ids mother were varrieil, 
through the storm, to tlie shelter of a 
neighbouring hovel. During his boy¬ 
hood he displayed no precocious indica> 
tions of poetic geiuns; on the contrary, 
his brother Gilliert was, at School, his 
superior in intelligence and talent. Doth 
brothers smmt their early youth in rural 
toils; aiicl, at the age of liftecn, love for 
.1 tjounie tatty with whom he was en¬ 
gaged iu tjic labours of harvest, was the 
first inspiration of Hubert Burns.— 
“ Among her other lorednspiiing qua¬ 
lities,” he tells ns, *'she sung sweet^; 
and it was her favourite reel, to which I 
.'ittciiipted giving an embodied vehicle 
ill rliyuie. 1 was nut so presumptuous 
as to'imagiiie that 1 could make vmes 
like ])rinted ones, composed by men who 
had (ireck and Latin; but my girl sung 
a song, which was said to be comppsed 
by a small country laird's son, on one of 
his father’s maids, with whuiii he was in 
love; and I saw no reason why 1 might 
not rhyme as well as he; tor, excepting 
that he could smear sheep and cast beats, 
his father living in the muorlantfs, he 
had no more scholar-craft than myself. 
Thus with me began love and poetry.” 

Instead of following thu biographer 
III his whole course, we shall smect the 
most striking passages. I ii I78(i Burns 
visited the Scotish capital; and, referr¬ 
ing to this important epoch in his life. 
Sir WaltiT Scott says, “As for Borns, 
1 may truly say, Pirgilium vidi tai^m. 
I was a lad of nfteen in 1786-7, when he 
came first to Edinbnrgb, bat bad sense 
and feeling enough to he much interested 
in his poetry, and would have given the 
world^ to know him; but 1 liad very litUe 
acquaintance with any literary people, 
and still less with the gentry of the west 
country, the two sets tliat be most fre¬ 
quented, Mr. Thomas tirierson was at 
tliut time a clerk of my father’s. He 
knew Bums, and promised to ask him 
to his lodgings to dinner, but had no 
opportunity to keep his word; other¬ 
wise I might have seen mo^ of this di- 
stingnisLed man. As it was,-I saw him 
one day at the late venerable professor 
Fergnsion's, where there were several 
gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom I remember the celelnatcd Mr. 
Dugald Stewart. Of course we yoong- 
stors sat sildnt, looked, aud listened.— 
The only thing I remember which was 
remarkable in Burns' manner, was the 


effect produced upon him by a print of 
Banbury’s, representing a soldier lying 
dead on the snow, his dog sitting in 
misery on one side,—on the other, his 
widow with a child in her arms. These 
lines ivcrc written beneath:— 

' Cold on Canadian iiillp, or plain, 

IVrltapi that parent wept her anldlrr xlain— 
Utiit o'er her babe, her eye dlssnlr'd in dew ; 
The bigdiMps, iniiijdliig with the milk he drew, 
(lave the lad presage nf his futnre years. 

The elilld of misery baptia'd lii tears.' 

Bums seemed much affected by the 
print, or rather the ideas which it sug¬ 
gested to his mind. He actually shed 
tears. He asked whose the lines were, 
and it chanced tlmt nobody but myself 
remembered tiiat they occur in a half- 
furgotten poem of laiiighornc’s, called 
by the unpromtsiiig title of * The Jus¬ 
tice of Peace.’ 1 wliisprred my inform¬ 
ation to a friend present, who men¬ 
tioned it to Barns, who rewarded me 
with a look and a word, wliicli, though 
of mere civility, 1 then received, and 
still recolh'cti with very groat pleasure. 
His person was strong and robust; Ids 
manners rustie, not clownish; a sort of 
dignified plainness aud simplicity, which 
received part of its effect, perhaps, from 
one's knowlege of his extraordinary 
talents. His features arc represented in 
Mr. Masmytli’s picture; bat to me Jt 
conveys the idea tliat they arc diminish¬ 
ed, as if seen in perspective. . 1 tiiiiik 
his countenance was more massive than 
it looks in any of the portraits. I 
would have taken the iioet, had 1 not 
known what lie was, tor a very saga- 
cions coontry farmer of the old Scotch 
school, i. €. nonc-of yonr modern agri¬ 
culturists, ^ho keep labourers for their 
drudgery, but the douce gudeman who 
held bis own plongh. There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewd¬ 
ness in all his lineaments; the eye 
alone, 1 think, indicated the p ictical 
character and temperament. Jt was 
large, and of a dark cast, which glowed 
(1 say literally giowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. 1 never saw 
such another eye in a liumaii hhad, 
though £ have seen the most diatiin- 
gnished men of my time. Hie conver¬ 
sation expressed perfect self-confidence, 
without the slightest presumpdon.— 
Among the men who were the most 
learned of their time and country, he 
expressed himself withqierfcct firmness, 
but without the least intrusive forward- 
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mss; and, when he differed in opinion, 
he did not hesitate to express it tinnly, 

J et at the same time with modesty. I 
o not remember any part of his conrer> 
nation distinctly enough to be quoted; 
nor did I ever see him again, except in 
the street, where he did not recognise 
me, as I could not expect he should. 

mw.. 1 u • ww 1* « « 


ploughman.’ Of the form and garb of 
nis romposition, much, iinqneslionably 
and avowedly, was derivw from his 
more immediate predecessors, Ramsay 
and Ferguson; but there was a bold 
mastery of hand In his picturesque d«s 
scriptions, to prbduce any thing equal to 
which it was necessary to recall the days 


but considering what literary emolu¬ 
ments have been since his day) the ef¬ 
forts made for his relief were extremely 
trifling. I remember on this occasion i 
mention, I thought Burns’ acquaintance 
with Rnglish poetry was rather limited, 
and also, that, having twenty times the 
abilities of Allan llanisay and of Fer¬ 
guson, he talked of them with too much 
hnniility as his models; there was, 
doubtless, national predilection in his 
estimate. This is all 1 can tell you 
about Burns. 1 have only to add, that 
his dress corra^nded with his manner. 
He was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the laird. 1 do not speak 
M malam parletn, when 1 say 1 never 
saw a man in company tritli his siipit- 
riors in station and information, more 
perfectly free from either tlie reality or 
the affectation of embarrassment. 1 
was told, but did not observe it, that 
his address to females was extremely 
deferential, and always with a turn 
either to tiic pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particu¬ 
larly. 1 nave heard the late duchess of 
Gojraon remark this." 

Speaking of the poet’s rise, Mr. Lock¬ 
hart says, Darkly as the career of 
Burns was destined to terminate, ’^thero 
can be no doubt that he made hia first 
apucarance at a period highly favour¬ 
able for his reception as a British, and 
especially as a Scotiali poet. Nearly 
forty years had elapsed since the death 
of TbomBoa:—Collins, Gray, Gold¬ 
smith, had successively disappeared 
Dr. Johnson had belied the ricu promise- 
of bis early appearance, uul confined 
himself to prose; andCowperhad hardly 
begun to be recognised as having any 
considerable pretensions to fill the long- 
v^nt throne in Boland. At home— 
without derogation from the merits either 
of the tiageoy of Douglas or the poem 
of the Minstrel, be it said—^men must 
have gone back at least three Centuries 
to find a Scotish poet at all entitled to 
be considered as of that hij^ order to 
which the generous eritiewn of Mac¬ 
kenzie at once admitted * the Ayrshire 


Peebles to the Plav; and, in his more 
solemn pieces, a depth of inspiration, 
and a massive energy of language, to 
which the dialect of his country had 
been a stranger, at least since ‘ Dunbar 
the Mackar.*' The Muses of Scotland 
had never indeed been silent; and tlie 
ancient minstrelsy of the land, of which 
a slender portion had as yet been com¬ 
mitted to the safegnard of the press, was 
handed from generation to generation, 
and preserved, in many fragment, 
faithml images of the peculiar tender¬ 
ness, and peculiar humour, of the na¬ 
tional fanry and character—precious 
representations, which Burns himself 
never surpassed in his happiest eflferts. 
But these w’cre fragftients; and, with a 
scanty handful of exceptions, the beat 
of them, at least of the serious kind, 
were very amcient. Among the nnniber- 
less effusions of the Jacobite Muse, 
valnable ns we now consiiler them for 
the record of manners and events, it 
wonld be difficnlt to point out half-a- 
dozen strains worthy, ter poetical excel¬ 
lence alone, of a place among the old 
chivalrous ballads of the Southern, or 
even of the Highland Border, (lenera- 
tiona had passed away since any Scotish 
poet had appealed to the sympathies of 
tiis countrymen in a lofty Scotish strain. 

** It was reserved for Burns to inter¬ 
pret the inmost soul of the Scotish pea¬ 
sant in all its moods, and in verse ex¬ 
quisitely and intensely Scotish, without 
degrading cither his sentiments or his 
language nith one touch of vulgarity. 
Sn^ is the delicacy of native taste,^ and 
the power of a trnly masculine genius.'' 

Among the enlarged emoyments 
which his first success afforded ^ to 
Burns, was an opportunity of traveling 
over many parts of his native country. 
He went to the southern border, where 
every hill is sacred to the Muse, and 
every stream made sacred by bong. He 
was,'it may well be support deuglited 
with the picturesque aria memorable 
scenes oflbrra to bis Imagination; and 
we are told that he ranged with parti- 
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cular pkattnnt through the localities 
celebrated by the edd niinstrclic, of 
trliesc works he was a passionate ad* 
niirer. 

Hums bad a sensitive temperament, 
and his feelings were s^ii hart by real 
and even by fancied neglect. In a lit 
of gloomy discontent, he thus wrote to 
a friend:—"There are just two crea* 
tures that I would envy—a horse in bis 
wild state traversing the forests of Asia, 
or an oyster on some of the desert shores 
of Europe. The one has not a wish 
witi loot emoyment; the other has iieithcr 
wish nor fear.” • • • These have 
liecn six liorriblv weeks. Anguisli and 
low spirits have made me unlit to read, 
write, or think. I have a hundred times 
wished (hat one could resign life as an 
olhccr dues a commission; for I would 
not take iu any pour ignorant wretch by 
neltinsf out. Lately, 1 was a sixpenny 
private, and (iud 'knows a iiiiserahlc 
soldier enough: now 1 inarch to the 
campaign a starving radet, a little more 
cuiispicnuusly wretclicd. i am ashamed 
of all this; for, thougii 1 do not wont 
bravery for the warfare of life, i could 
wish, like some'other soldiers, to have 
as uiuc-h fortitude or running as to dis* 
seniblc or coiieeal uiv eowaidice;** 

** It seems in)pobsil)lc (says Mr. Lock¬ 
hart) to doubt that Barns had in fact 
lingered in Kdinlitirgh, in the vague 
hope that something would be dune for 
him. lie visited and revisited a farm,—• 
talked and wrote sciiolurly and wisely 
about ' having a furtiiiie at tlie plough- 
tail,’ and so forth; hut all the while 
iioitrislied the fund dream that the adud- 
rafioii of his country would ere lung 
present itself in some solid and tangible 
shape. Illness and cunliucnicnt gave 
him leisure, to concentrate his imagiiia* 
tion on the darker side of his prospects; 
and some of his letters may teach those 
who envy the powers and the fame of 
genius, to pause for u niument over the 
annals of literature, and think what 
superior capabilities of misery have been, 
ill a majority of cases, intervsovcu with 
the possession of those very talents, from 
whicli all but tlieir possessors derive 
nniniiigled gratification.” 

The poet was at length eit voted to a 
post connected with the excise.—" Prom 
the time, when he entered on iiis excise 
duties, he more and more neglected the 
concerns of his farm. Occ^ionally ho 
might be seen bolding tlic plongh (an 
exercise in which lie excelleti, and was 

VOL. rx. 


J iroud of excelling), or stalking down 
Its farrows, with the white sheet of 
grain wrapped, about him, a *tenty 
seedsmannut'he was more commonly 
occupied in fur different pursuits. *1 
am now,’ said lie, in one of his letters, 

* a poor rasrally ganger, coudenincd to 
gallop two huudreil miles every week, 
to inspect dirty bonds and yeasty bar¬ 
rels.’ Both in verse and in prose he 
recorded the bitter feelings with which 
he first followed his new vocation. 11 is 
jests on the subject are uniformly hitter. 
*1 have the same consolation,’ he tells 
Mr. Ainslie, * which 1 once heard a re¬ 
cruiting serjeant give to his audience iu 
the streets of Kilmarnock; * tientlemrii, 
for yunr farther enronragement, I can 
assure yon, that ours is the most black¬ 
guard corps under the crown, and, con¬ 
sequently, with ns an honest fellow lias 
the surest chance of preferment.’ lie 
winds up almost all his statements of 
his feelings on ting nutter in the same 
strain. 

' I Lae a wife and tiva wee ladJies; 

Tiiey iiiaiin line Lru e and hrut<« u'daddlee. 

Ye ken yoariwir.mjrlieart right iirmid 
incedna vaunt; 

nut 1*1) BDcd bceoiiH tliiaw saui'li-u'iiiidiei, 
Dcfai’etbcy want.' 

On one occasion, however, he takes a 
higher tune. *• There is a certain stig¬ 
ma,’ says he to bishop (iedde.v, *iii the 
name of exciseman: but 1 do nut intend 
to borrow honour from any iirofessiou;* 
which may, perhaps, remiiul tlie ruailer 
of tiihbon's lofty language, on finally 
quitting the learned and poli-shcd circles 
of London and Paris, for his Swiss re¬ 
tirement : * i am too modest, or too 
proud, to rate my valuo hy tliat of my 
associates.' Bams, in his perpetual 
perunibulations over the moors of Uiim- 
fries-shirc, had every temptation to en¬ 
counter winch bodily fatigue, the blaiid- 
ishments of hosts and-hostesses, and tlie 
habitual. manners of those who acted 
with him in the duties of the excise, 
could present. He was, moreover, 
wherever he went, exposed to perils of 
his own, by the reputation which lie 
had earned us a poet, and by his extra¬ 
ordinary powers of cntertunuieiit in 
conversation. From the castle to the 
cottage, evetrv door flew open at his 
approach; atia the old system of hospi¬ 
tality, then flourishing, rendered it 
difficult for the mpat solicrly-inclineil 
guest to rise from any man’s' hoard in 
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tlic same trim that lie sat down to it. 
Till* farmer, if Itiirns was seen pnssiiiff, 
left his rraimrs, ami trotted by tlie side 
«f Jenny (Ids mare), until he could per¬ 
suade the hard that the day was hot 
enough to demand an extra libation. 
If he entered an inn at midnight, after 
all the inmates were in bed, the news of 
his arrival circulated from the cellar to 
the garret; and ere ten minutes had 
elapsed, the landlord and all his guests 
were assembled round the ingle, tiie 
largest punch^bowl was produced, and 

‘ Be ours tlil« nlitbt—who knowt what pimiet to* 
iMorrour }’ 

was the language of every eye in the 
circle that welcomed him. 'I'he stati'- 
liest gentry of the county, whenever 
they had especial merriment in view, 
called in the wit and eloquence uf 
Burns to enliven their carousals." 


THK rnoriiss op thk kk.i^ionim: 

F.i<»;i/ry. 

Inquiries into the mode of employ* 
ing our reason must he interesting to 
all who, possessing mental powers, 
justly boast of their marked superiority 
to the brute creation. On some former 
occasions, we called tli8 attention of our 
readers to the powers iif the iiiiiid and 
tbe right use of reason; but, uf the four 
parts into which wc divideil the subject 
(namely, perception, judgenwiit, argn- 
luentatton m* ratiociiiatimi, and diaposi* 
tion or arrangument), wc only examined 
the two first. Th* third part, therefore, 
now demands our notice and considera¬ 
tion. 

In tlie practice of argumentation, wc 
infer something that is less known from 
those points and circumstances which 
arc more evident. As judgement jftius 
or disjoins our ideas, and forms a pro¬ 
position, so n'asotiing joins at least three 
propositions, and frames a syllogism.— 
tVhen we arc unable to judge of the 
^uth or falsehood of a proposition in an 
immediate manner, by the mere con¬ 
templation of the subject of our remark, 
and of the predicate^ or that wliich we 
affirm, we are oblig^ to devise a third 
idea, that, by seeing how far tHe two 
former agree or disagree wiUi it, wo may 
judge wlicther they agree or disagree 
among themselves. • When wc question 
whether timMa entitled to our reveren¬ 
tial homage or worship, wo introduce 
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the idea uf a creator as a middle term, 
and say, worsidp is line to onr Creator 
—(iod is onr Creator;—^therefore wor¬ 
ship is due to (iod. Two of tliese 
phrases arc called the piemises (or pre¬ 
vious assertions), and the third is the 
logical enneiusioh or inference. The 
first, uniting the predicate of the con¬ 
clusion with thc-middlc term, is called 
the major proposition, and the second, 
connecting tliat term witli the subject 
(Gotf)^ is styled the minor, sUid some- 
times tbe assuniptiuii. 

When a syllogism is stated Iiypothe- 
tieally or comluionaily, the point in 
question remains to be proved in the 
ndlowing way. " If virtue (says a 
reasoner) be desirable, it onglit to be 
followed: whatever is good is desirable; 
tliercforc virtue ought to be followcil." 
If it should appear, on due investiga¬ 
tion, that virtue is not a just object of 
desirei the conclusion would be false; 
blit, as we find the middle term (nr the 
proviso in this-case) to be correct, the 
iiiforcnce is just. To ayllogisiiis some 
rules belong, the observance of which 
will secure us from false inferences. 
One is, that particular propositi¬ 
ons arc cuiitaineii in niiiversal ones, 
and may be inferred from them, while, 
on the other luind, univcrsals'Ciiiinot be 
inferred from particulars. Thus, when 
wc say that all human beings arc siiifttl, 
wc include our best friends in the .same 
censure; but, when wc affirm that some 
men arc rascals, we arc very far from 
meaning that all men are uf tliai descriji- 
tiuin Another rule is, that in all, uflir- 
mativc propositions, the predicate lias 
no greater extension than the subject, 
becadsc its extension is restraiiieii by 
the subiect, and it is therefore deemed a 
particular idea; liut the predicate of a 
negative proposition is always taken 
oniverwilly, for in its whole extension it 
is denied of the subject;—^for instance, 
when we say, “ no man can fiy in the 
air," wc deny all powers of ilignt to all 
men. A third rule is, that no two affir¬ 
mative premises can justify a negative 
conclusion ;-r-a fourth is, that, if one of 
the promises be negative, the conclusion 
most^ be so too;—and it is added by 
logicians, that, where both premises are 
negative, nothing can be conclnded, for 
tiiey separate tbe middle term both from 
the snbject and predicate of the conclu¬ 
sion, and, when two ideas are not con¬ 
sonant with a third, ws cannot logically 
infer tliat they either agree or disagree 
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with each otlier. Tbie rale, the^ say, is 
suspended where the negation is a part 
of the middle term, or tvhcrc the two 
premises look like negatires according 
to the words, while one is affirmative in 
sense; as, ** What has no tiionght can¬ 
not rciisun; a worm has no thought; 
thenifore a worm cannot reason." In 
Cii't, these negative premises contain 
only one assertion. 

A negative may be so nsed in a syllo- 
l^isni as to falsify the original proposi¬ 
tion. ** Nothing is better than virtue; 
every thing is better than nothing; there¬ 
fore every thing is better tlian virtue." 
This supbistical and ludicrous coticlii- 
sion arises from tlie varied position and 
upplicatinn of the negative. 

A conjunctive syllugisni is one in 
whicli the major proposition, or the 
minor, has distinct parts, wliich are 
joined by some particle of speech. **lf 
Uod were nut a being of inhnitc good¬ 
ness, he would not consult the happi¬ 
ness of his cri'atures; but (lod docs 
consult the happiness of Ids creatures; 
then'fure he is a being of iniinite girnd- 
ness." This is a h'gitimate conclusion; 
but, if any one siionld say. " If a mi¬ 
nister wen* a prince, he must be honored; 
hut a minister must he honored ; there¬ 
fore he must he a prince;"—^the infe¬ 
rence is inconsequential and fallacious, 
because it misapplies the middle term,— 
the honor widen is stated to be due. 

In a disjunctive syllogism, two or 
more preiiicatcd circuiiistaiices do nut 
6o/h or aU belong to the subject, but 
one excludes the rest. “ It is either the 
spring, snimncr, aaliinm, or winter; 
but it is not the summer, autumn, or 
winter; therefore it is the spring." As 
a year consists of four seasons, we, by 
naming all and excluding tiiree, quickly 
determine that to wldcli the conclusion 
is applicable,—^Another syllogism of 
this ci:iss may thus be stated: **Tbc 
world is either self-existent, or the work 
of a finite or an infinite being; but it is 
not selfi^rxistent, nor is it the work of a 
finite being; therefore it is the wprk of 
ail infinite being.*^ This reasoning, 
though seemingly complex, is as jnpt as 
tluit of tlie most simple syllogism. 

" Jn the midst of/(fi? wearc in death" 
is an alarming dcnmiriation of which 
must of ns have Iieard. The assertion 
is not anfficiently precise, beiumse life 
and deatli cannot lie simultaneous. liUt 
IIS put it ill a syllogistic form, and we 


shall soon sec its bearing and its force. 
Tlie middle term or tlie test w'liicli 
occitrs, is tlie idea of niicertaiiity 
** No one can dejienil on tliat whicli is 
uncertain; life is uncertain; therefore 
no one can depend on a continuance of 
life—that is, at one moment we are 
in the midst of life; at another we arc 
in death. The phrase was intended to 
refer to life, considered as liable to be 
siidilenly terminated by some casnal 
contingency; and, tbereture, when it is 
applied by the cluplain of a prison to 
the execution of a criniinai, it is not 
only false reasoning, hut,* in the case of 
mere robbery .(wmch, wo tliink, does 
not call for capital punishment), is a 
seeming insult to the |KK>r victim. Tlie 
ruling power closes the life of a siibjert 
by an act of violence, tin; iiislicc of 
which is at least problematical, and tlie 
officiating minister of tlie clmrcli con- 
fouiiiisthu act with tlmclfectof a siidiien 
accident, a stroke of paralysis, or a fit 
of apoplexy. 

Among disjunctive syllogisms, a ili • 
li'iniiia is particularly reina^aiile, a-s it 
someti^ies requires a cunsiderahle de¬ 
gree of logiciil Rcnteiicss to settle the 
ito'ibts to wliich it gives rise. It consists 
of two or more propositions, which ap¬ 
pear to lie so discordant, that you ilo 
nut rciulily know whicli ought to prevail 
in the argumei^tiuii. 11 is like a sword 
that cuts with two edges.—The cele¬ 
brated speech of Hamlet',beginning with 
**To be or not to be," is a striking iii- 
staiiceof adilermna. Tile l).inish prince, 
8bock.!d at tiic various ills of life, iiii'di- 
tates on tiic expediency of snicide, as a 
remedy for those ills; hut, after earnest 
dclibemtion, he is apprehensive that the 
remedy may be worse than the disease, 
and tliercforc resolves not to ** make his 
quietus witli a barn bodkin." 

A logician says," In this lifewcinust 
either indulge our vicious inclinations, 
or resist them: to indulge tlicui will 
bring sin and sorrow; to resist their 
influence is laborious and painful; there¬ 
fore we cannot he iicrfectlv free from 
sorrow or pain jn this lifiO’ But this 
is not a just example of a diiinuma; for 
the conclusion is instantly seUled in one 
way, instead of distracting or divhling 
the attention of the logical student. 

A ciiridiM instance of a real dilemma 
is given by an ancient writer. Kiiatliiiis, 
being instructed liy IVutagoras in tin* 
art of pleading, pruuiised tuat,- as soon 
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as lie should gain a cause in the court, 
lio would rewanl his teacher. Thelattcr, 
findiiig the pupil disinclined to grant 
any recompence, sued him for it, and 
tliiis aiidressi'd him :~“Eithcr the cause 
Mill ho determined in mv favorer in 
your's: if it should be settled as I wish, 
you must pay me according to the sen¬ 
tence of the judge; if tlic decision 
should be favorabm to you, you must 
pjiy me in compliance with your pro¬ 
mise; therefore, in cither case, vou 
must pay me the rewanl.”—This* di¬ 
lemma was thus retorted:—‘'Eithcr(Haid 
Knathlus) 1 shall gain the cause or lose 
it: in tlie former case, nothing will be 
due to you, imcording to the sentence of 
the judge; in the latter contingency, 
nothing will be due to you in conse- 
(iucn(» of the bargain; therefore, whe¬ 
ther I gain or lose the cause, I will not 
pay yon, because nothing will be dne 
to you.”—In this case, the perplexity 
arose from the identity of the pupil's 
first cause with that which concerned 
both (he contracting individuals: if he 
had succeeded in any other cause, he 
would have been hound in law to perform 
his promise; and, indeed, intlic alleged 
case, he was bound to pay both by logic 
and by equity. 

It is impossible to settle every point 
by argumentation, howler acute may 
be ttie reasoner. In consequence i»f tlie 
limitation of our faculties and the im- 
{icrfections even of the greatest mind, 
we am constrained to stop short in onr 
researches; yet inucli may be done by 
patient investigation and deliberate in¬ 
quiry. We may not only “ reason from 
what we know,” but, where we cannot 
arrive at mathematical demonstration, 
we may weigh and compare probabili¬ 
ties, detect fallacies, and deduce fair and 
plausible conclusions. 

By animadverting on the most preva¬ 
lent sophisms or fallacies, we indicate 
the means of obviating or refuting them. 
t)iie is a mistake of the question, when 
a fierson uses arguments which do not 
hear precisely upon it. The opponent, 
m this case, must take care to »fraw him 
to the point, and not suffer him to make 
idle excursions.—-Another sophism is 
that of a disputant, who takes for granted 
a point that is not proved, and proceeds 
to argue on such an assumption. You 
may check him by desiring him to make 
choice of a stronger foundation, as his 
argument will otherwise be so futile and 


feeble as to be unworthy of your notice. 
—One argues, tliat, when a theatre sud¬ 
denly falls, and many persona lose their 
lives by this accident, tlicir fate is a 
judgement upon them for pursuing the 
siujtal life of a player, or for having been 
employed in the “ Devil's Honse” on 
tlm preluding Lord’s-Day. This is the 
assignation of a false cause, and is the 
dream of a fanatic, not the remark of a 
truly jiioqs man.—Some argne from the 
occasional abnsi: of a thing against its 
general use. Wine, they say, has fre¬ 
quently occasioned quarrels and acrions 
iiiiscfaicf; therefore it ought not to be 
used.—Heading and wTitiiig, say others, 
have been perverted to bad pur|>o8es; 
therefore the. common people ought to 
be kept in a state of ignoraucc.—-By an 
indiscriminate perusal of the Scriptures, 
say the zealous Hoinanists, heresies have 
been engendered; therefore none but 
the clergy ouglit to read them.—^'I'o these 
fallacies we may add the frequency of 
inconsistency. Even men of talent and 
learning fall into this practice. In one 
part of a work or a discourse, their ar¬ 
guments and observations differ consi- 
ilerably from the preceding course of 
their remarks. «1’he true reason of 
this (says Dr. Watts) is the narrowness 
of the mind of man, which raiiiiut take 
in all the properties and relations of one 
subject with a single view. Whilst they 
arc intent on one part of their theme, 
they bend all their force of thought to 

f irovc or disprove some proposition re- 
atiiig to that part, without a sufficient 
attention to the consequences which may 
flow from it, and ivhich may unhappily 
affect another part of the same subject; 
and thus they arc sometimes led to say 
things which are inconsistent.” This is 
an unsatisfactory excuse. The mind, 
however narrow, must know its own 
ideas, and cannot forget them without 
extreme carelessness and inattention. 

These hints and remarks, we trust, 
will contribute to convince onr youthful 
readers of the expediency of conceiving 
clearly, jnilging accurately, and reason¬ 
ing weir, every one cannot be expected 
to ipossess preHnninent abilities; but the 
majority of mankind may be supposed 
to be endowed with common sense, which 
may gradually be so cultivated as to 
nse to the dignity of wisdom. 
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roNFESSKiNS OF AN OLU MAID. 

, 3 voi'S. 1828. 

As we formcrI]r nutireil the Confes* 
sions of un Old Bachelor, we arc boand 
to find room for those of an Old MaicL 
We liuneiit the fate of antiquated vir- 
ji'ins; yet we wish them well, and enter¬ 
tain a great respect for many of them. 
A literary lady, speaking of the sister¬ 
hood, once expressed tier brin GoiiFictiou 
that the greater part of tiiese virgins, 
far from being neglected or undervalued 
by the men, remained single from in- 
elination. Wc confess that we have 
some dunbts n'speeting the correctness 
of that opijiion; but we might not to 
question the authority ot the fair 
writer, 

The Olil Maid commena's her story 
at the age of forty-seven years:—she 
certainly was not then a young maid. 
She takes an early ojfliortanity of intro¬ 
ducing ns not merely into her parlour, 
but (start not, modest reader!) into her 
bnd-chaiidicr. Her decency of appear¬ 
ance, however, is still uiaiotaiued, be¬ 
cause her robe is long and her covering 
ample. She says, " 1 dare say that my 
rtMdcr, whether lady or gentleman, has 
often seen (and of course admired, if 
[lossessed of any taste) a representation 
of a lady's dressing-room by Jan Steen, 
or some other Dutch artist. The studied 
delicacy of touch will be rcmeDibcred— 
the niiiiutciicss and nicety of drawing— 
the bed-curtains—the piittcrn of the 
carpet—the dressing-table—the toilette 
—all presenting themselves as bright in 
colouring as they are faithful in dfclinis 
atioii; sneb, shall it be uiy endeavour 
to present tlie description of my own 
chamber. To exhibit myself then in 
the morning, just awakening—like Au¬ 
rora, shall I say? Nut exactly. In 
youth it was another thing, but now I 
am apprehensive tliat I might possibly 
bo contemplated by some as not quite 
so agreeable an object, just emerging 
from my * downy couch.*' But 1 can 
hardly agree with these persons, since 1 
think that if amusement (it might be, 
admiration) isaneeable, my figure in 
deshabille would afford it amply 

** To say nothing of the bemmingness 
of the frill and furbelow of my robe de 
nuitt (i like to be becoming, however 
little 1 may have proceeded with dress¬ 
ing) iny dressing-wwn is of India di¬ 
mity, with a bolder of fine cambric; 


and, whew the wcathpr is at all cold, I 
throw a red Indian shawl over my 
shoulders. My cap, with its wide lace 
border, is also agreeably becoming. 
After having drawn on a pair of pinlc 
silk stockings, 1 slip my feet into my 
red Morocco slippers. Opposite to me, 
at the other side of tlie room, is a large 
looking glass which reflects my whole 
form, shows me my elegant attitude, 
and really satisfies me so iniicli with my¬ 
self, that [ hare now and then bad the 
weakness to delay dressing ( eompietely) 
for the sake of bestowing anutiier glance 
or two upon its surface. 

*' It still is, and always bas been, a 
maxim with me, that we ought to enjoy 
life and limb as huig as it is in oiir 
power; that we shoiiul rlieat old .igc of 
Its decrepitude, if possible—smoutliu 
away, if we ran, its wrinkles, and dis¬ 
guise its withered and frosty appearance. 
Upon this principle, 1 employ other 
petty artifices, beside that of darkening 
my flair, to give my appearance an eclat, 
and to make luy glass put me in miml 
of my younger days; nor is the reward 
a slight one which 1 receive for tny 
pains in dressing; I have not only the 
pleasure of sell-approval, but nut iin- 
irequently ovcriicar myself called, by 
persons of taste, *ta belle Mirabelle,’ 
A long bilj wMcIi lies half-opened by 
my pincushion (it is from my perfumer) 
fora certain pleasantly-snidling wliite 
lotion, and perhaps other cosmetics, 
will speak bow much I do for the 
beautifying of my complexion." 

The maiden has some romance as well 
as vanity in her character; and, while 
she endeavours by every artifice to con¬ 
ceal the effects of time on her once 
beautiful person, and imagines that, 
with the air and childish manners of 
seventeen, she possesses the same ap¬ 
pearance of youth and bloom, she con¬ 
tinues to iudulge a hope of the return of 
a long absent lover. Some excuse for 
this is to be found in her recollection of 
what she bad once been. 

“ Sprightly as I mav bo even at this 
eerUda age at which 1 nave arrived, yet 
little do 1 appear so, in comparison 
with the light-hearted thing 1 once was, 
when the tide of animal spirits was at its 
height, when the happy season of life 
was its fifteenth summer—when no foot 
mounted the hill-side more nimbly than 
my own, or bnished away its dews more 
lightly—when there was not one of all 
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niy contemporaries whose locks wan¬ 
toned more gracefully in the breeze, 
lehose voice was softer or luoro umsical 
—whose eye was more arch and spark¬ 
ling—tvho was more animated in tlie 
dance, gayer at the festival, more en¬ 
gaging in the domestic circIe~more 
cheerfully content when roaming whi¬ 
ther h.ijppy thonghtlessness might lead, 
through verdant meadows, or shady 
coppices, culling the violet at the tree^s 
foot, where it slirank concealed in the 
wet mosses and wild ivy. No one was 
there more devoted to the elegant'indul¬ 
gences of the mind; more sincere in 
the worship of genius, more sensible of 
the enchantments of poetry, the har¬ 
mony of measure; more awed too by 
the precepts of wisdom: none either, 
wiiosc heart was more alive to' the voice 
of alfection, the synipiithies of friend¬ 
ship, or the sacred sensibilities of cha- 
ritv." 

lindcr snch impressions she receives 
witli satisfaction Gonipliuiunts the most 
insincere, and believes herself the ob¬ 
ject of universal admiration, until she 
IS undeceived at a public ball. Here 
she tignres away in high spirits, and 
niistanrs tlie smile of derision for an 
expression of delight; bat, wlicii she 
leanis that she owes the attention site 
has attracted to the ridiculous appear¬ 
ance of her head, whlcli from the partial 
distribution of the coloring wash jin;- 
sents a pie-bald as|H!ct, she retires from 
all society but that of one favorite com¬ 
panion, and resolves to write Iter confes¬ 
sions. We thus tarn h.ick to the scenes 
of her youth. At seventeen she lost 
her motlier; iuid her lover, Albert 
tvonroy, sail^ fur India, having vowed 
eternal truth and constancy. Soon 
aftcrwanls lier sisters married, tier fa¬ 
ther died, and she was left witli cou- 
siilerable property at tier own disposal. 
Young, hanusoiue, accomplished, and 
amiable, she had many otters, bat re¬ 
jected ail, expecting that Albert would 
fulfil his promise, engaged in a round 
of unceasing gaiety, she grew old al¬ 
most nncooBcwnsly, and still tbonght 
herself pre-eminently charming until 
tlie night of her disgrace, liettcctiug 
on this denial of her claims to admi¬ 
ration, she became more reasonable 
and considerate, pnrcliased an estate in 
the. country, and was preparing to re¬ 
tire when she received intelligence of 
the return of Albert; but he was no 


lunger her lover, and basely deserted 
her. Left now to her own resources, 
witliont connection and withont amnsc- 
ment, she lamented her rejection of so 
many offers, was driven by a fear of 
ridicule from a village where sbo had 
tidken np her residence, and went to a 
remote countrv-towri, wlicrc she joined 
a sisterhood oi old maids. Here slio re¬ 
ceived the addresses of an Irish elec¬ 
tioneering poet, who contrived to steal 
her reputation as well as her^ purse.— 
Slie at lengtii became more wise as age 
advanced, and now passes her time (she 
says) in philosophic I'oinposure, ease, 
and comfort, trusting that her confes¬ 
sions will operate to the advantage of 
young maidens. 


SIISCBLLANUOUS VAKIKTIKS. 

JVational Cns^om«.—-G reat is the ty¬ 
ranny of custom. Man may he ralletl 
an imitative animal, as a monkey has 
long been e.Hlled. There is no iiiipro- 
prie'ty,—indeed there is some merit,—^in 
imitating a good fashion or practice; but 
the ij[uestion is, wlu I her a cnsluin of 
doulitful expediency, or (to go farther) 
one which is pulpab’ly absurd, ought to 
hd adopU'd because it is very prevalent 
in tlie coiuiiiunitv to which ive belong. 
A philosopher will reply in the negative, 
while a man of the world will luiiintain 
the affirmative, alleging that, if yon 
reside at Kume, you must act. as the 
people do at Home. On this subject 
Mr. Rdumnds says, '< Woe to the man 
who shows his contempt, by actions, of 
his nation’s religion or customs! Siieh 
a man, in some countries, would be 
severely punished by the laws; in other 
countries lie wonid be turned out of so¬ 
ciety, aud, if a dependent, would be 
deprived of hi{i natrons, and possibly 
starve. If a civilised man of Europe 
should make the important discovery, 
that' nature did not pot a beard on his 
chin, in order that he might have the 
trouble of shaving it every morning; if 
be should discover that a Turk with a 
beard is as happy as a well-shorn En¬ 
glishman, the Turk giving himself no 
trouble in opposing the designs of cver- 
beneficent nature; could be act agree¬ 
ably to his discovery? Certainly not. If 
he be a man of independent income, he 
must dioose between these evils,—the 
trouble of shaving his chin every day. 
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and the pain of being ntmnned by all 
bis equals in rank. If he depend on 
others for his income, lie must choose 
between these evils,—the daily shaving 
of his cl^n, and beggary. If an Bnglish- 
mpn shonld discover that a large liuuse 
did not make a man happier than a small 
one, and that costly dress did not make 
a man happier than plain dress or cloth¬ 
ing, he could not act correspondcntly, 
because all his cipials in rank would 
league together against liiin. He must 
cboosauneof these evils,—the spending 
(if his money on such tilings us in them¬ 
selves airoril him no pleasure, or the loss 
of the society of his equals in rank. He 
could not reap the boneiit of his disco¬ 
very, that there are few or no luxuries 
but ineiital luxuries, because, by acting 
as his discovery would direct him, he 
would be deprived of the chief mental 
luxuries; namely, those arising from 
social converse bet ween cultivated minds. 
Such are the baneful effects of national 
opinions or prejndu'e8,oit personal free¬ 
dom. Jhtt the pernicions elfectB of na¬ 
tional opinions extend still farther.— 
They not only prescribe the manner of 
living to eui:h individual, but they inti¬ 
mate wliat opinions are to be entertained 
by all the people of a nation | they not 
only fetter the bodies of individuals, but 
(what is much worseVenchain the minds 
of the people. Wlieu any one differs 
fruni established opinions or prejudice's, 
he is prevented from making his opi¬ 
nions public, by the fear of incurring 
the hatred of ills iieiglibours, and in roti- 
scquence losing the pleasures of society: 
if lie be a dependent, he will be deterred 
from publishing his opinions by the fear 
of losing the means of subsistence.— 
National opinion prescribes law not in 
the moral world only, but also in the 
physical: not content with declaring 
what -causes shall or shall not be con¬ 
nected with happiness, it takes upon 
itself to prescribe laws to matter, and to 
decide, tor instance, whether the earth 
shall go round the sun, or the sun round 
the earth." 

Sociai Pkasure. —^I'liis is far more 
agraeable than solitary pleasure. Pbpc 
speaks of it with a proper warmth of 
feeling when he says, witli regard to Sir 
Robert Walpole, 

*’ Scon him I hsvs, but In hU happier Iwur 

0{ social pleasure, lU exchanged for pnw’r; 

Seen JiiiD, aneuntber’d with the venal tribe. 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe.” 


Mr. Edmunds says, "If tlie wliole 
sum of pleasure enjoyed by a well-cul¬ 
tivated mind during its life, were to be 
divided into one hundred equal parts, it 
is probable that ninety-nine of these 
parts would be social pleasures, or plea¬ 
sures derived from and shared with other 
minds. These appear to be of a totally 
distinct character from solitary pleasures. 
The former are generally attended by a 
certain indcfiiiame sensation of inward 
swelling satisfaction or greatness; the 
latter seem chiefly to consist io the s<‘n- 
sation of pain. The solitary pleasures 
common to all anioials are those of eating 
iind drinking; the getting of money is 
the chief loTitary pleasure iiiduigcil in 
by rivilised men; and gambling may be 
reckoned of this species. I would ap¬ 
peal to tlie gourmand, the solitary drunk¬ 
ard, the miser, and the gambler, and ask 
theiii whether tlie gratification of tlieii 
favourite passions ever amounts to any 
thing more than the momentary cessation 
of pain ? Solitary pleasures depress men 
to the level of the lowest brutes; tliuse 
of a social kind elevate men to the level 
of the gods. There are some pleasures 
of solitude to which my censures are not 
applicable; tiiese arise from rcflrctioii 
on past pleasures, and from new com-' 
hinatioiis of iileas made by the mind, 
and not immediately commnnirated to 
other minds; but they can hcenjoved 
only by such men as are accustomed to 
the pleasures of society, eitlier of men 
or books; the more extensive this so¬ 
ciety, tlie greater degree cf pleasure 
from solitndc. The pleasure derived 
from the reading of books may be rr- 

S irded as a social pleasure, books beitig 
e medium thruugii which distant minds 
hold converse and associate with one 
another; however, this is far inferior to 
tiie pleasure derived from the direct 
and immediate intercourse between two 
minds. It maybe affirmed,.with cuii- 
siderablo truth, that the happiness en¬ 
joyed by a man is proportioned to the 
extent of his society." 

Jin Attaekf by a Great JUaUt upon 
Card'Playing .—Sir Walter Scott, in 
the character of Mr. Uroftangry, says, 
" Some of my friends stuck to cards, 
and, though no longer deep gamblers, 
rather played small game than sat out. 
This 1 particularly despised. The strong 
impulse of gaming, aw! I had felt in 
my time: it is as intense as it is cri¬ 
minal ; hut it priiduces excitation and 
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iiiterciit, and 1 can conceive iioiv it 
should bcrunie a passion with strong and 
powerful niiiids. lint tt> dribble away 
life in oxrhaiiging hits of painted paste¬ 
board round a green table for the fiddling 
concern of a nsw shillings, can only be 
excused in folly, or sunerannuiition. It 
is like riding on a rocking-horse, wlien 
your utmost exertion never carries you 
a foot forward; it is a kind of mental 
tread-mill, where you arc perpetually 
i'linibing, but cau never rise an inch.” 

(lard-pIaying, we think, does not de¬ 
serve tiiis acrimony of aninia«l version. 
It is an amusing unu-tice, and by no 
means reprehensiltle, when only siimll 
sums are risqued, and when the players 
do not unre.isonably prolong tlu! *i‘ni- 
plo^nicnt; and some games ulTord ex¬ 
ercise to the understanding. 

.7 Voihplimeiit to the Ladies. —iVho 
would abuse your sex that knew it ? () 
woman! were we not burn of yon? 
Nhonid tve not, then, honor you ? Nursed 
by voii, should u'e nut regard yon? 
Made fur yon, should we nut seek yon ? 
And since man was made before yon, 
should we not love and admire yon, as 
the last and most perfect work of Na¬ 
ture? Man was made wlien Nature was 
hut an apprentice, but woman when she 
was a skilful mistress of licr art. Uy 
your love we live in double breath, even 
In our uifspring after death. Are not all 
vices masculine, and virtues feminine ? 
Are not the Muses the loves of the 
learned ? J)o not all noble spirits follow 
the traces, because they are women? 
Was not the princess and foundress of 
all good arts, Minerva, born of the brain 
of the highest Jove, a woman ? Has nut 
woman the face of love, the tongue of 
licrsuasion,and the body of delight? O, 
divine, perfectioiied woman! If th^sex 
in general be so excellent, what is it, 
then, to he a woman euriched by nature, 
made exceilcut by education, noble by 
birth, chaste by virtue, adorned by 
beauty! A fair woman is tlic ornament 
of heaven, tlie grace of earth, the joy 
of life, and the delight of all sense;— 
even the very summum bonum of man's 
existence.”— Frmn a Coiitedy called 
Citpid's /Fhirligig. 

•ft Satire upon Die Ladies. —The fol¬ 
lowing reflections, we hope, arc only 
true HI a limited sense.—**The gene¬ 
rality of women are brought up to be 
what is railed useful in the first instance, 
—witli as great a display of this nsefnl- 


ncss ns can lie played off; and in tlie 

next to he-what siiall 1 call them ? 

Men-Catchers. Tlieir usefulness, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, consists in doing that 
wliich is useless, often worse; hut it is 
all subservient to the grand end. In 
middle life, tliey must be exliihitcd 
as notables; that is, in spending three 
or four iionrs every day in what the 
English call dawdliHg^ and the Scutch 
syatiag f or, in other words, being a 
nuisance and liindrance to good scev- 
auts, and vainly attempting ti>..nieiid 
bad'oiies. If in easy or high life, an 
equal portion of time is tliroivii away in 
making themselves bultcrlly Clbgaafcs, 
hut with still the same oitject in view. 
Their mothers, aunts, and provident 
elderly female friends, all teucli tlirm 
the arts of ratching ; and, having littli' 
to ilo that is worth doing, or tli.it can 
really occupy what was intended for a 
rational mind, tlicy give a large portion 
of tlieir attention to the study of man; 
but aliis! nut in Pope’s sense. What 
they arc cliielly adepts in, is the laii- 
gnugc of the eyes: not that laiigiuge 
whicli may enaiile them to trace tiie 
noiidiTS of the mind, but tliat whtcli 
leads to a kiiowlege of what they call 
the heart; that is, of the idle shortlived 
vagaries which occupy fur a fi'W days 
the tools with whom tliey arc ac(|uiuiitud.'’ 
Jiihabelh Evanshaw. 

Jmanity of a Lover^ cured by sea¬ 
sonable Beaevolence. —A physician, who 
occasionally acted us almoner to a peer 
(said to be lord Kyroii), uppe.in'd bi-fon; 
bis noble friend with a sorrowful ouiin- 
tenance, and stated th.at a young man 
had been placed udder his care, fur wlioui 
his anxiety and commiseration were 
warmly excited. The youth was not 
only in an ill state of iicalth, but had 
been driven to madness by hopeless love. 
A reciprocal attachment had long existed 
between him and a girl, worliiy of the 
devotion of a good manly heart. Eut 
her fatlier, alleging that the youth was 
not rich enough, was incxorahic, malgrc 
the high character of the suitor; anu he 
became mad ! tlie peer lose no time in 
ascertaining the truth of the report; and, 
under a disguise, he obtained from tlie 
girl a confirmation of her lover's worth, 
and her determined vow to wed no 
other; also a knowlege of .the amount 
of her dowry. The doctor was then 
summoned to aid wjth his advi.ee and 
opinion, the result of wiiicli was, that 
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he enga(^d to restore tlie sufTcrer to 
reason and health, under the secarity 
which his lordshiji gave for his hap* 
piness! Sncli a j^sent was made as 
satisfied the father. The young man 
recovered, and the lovers were made 
happy. 

'/'he Ferocity of DeepaWt o re- 
tmrkabte Escape from Death.—At the 
siege of Mcsolonghi, Sophia (Jondolimo, 
whose husband (a (xrcek officer^ had 
fallen during the siege, precipitately fled 
tvitli her son and daughter, as soon as 
the Turks had entered the town. The 
fugitives fsavs Mr. Blaquiere) ** had 
not proceeded far, when the mother per* 
eeived a part^ of Turks coming toward 
them: liorrified at the fate wmch was 
about to befall her daughter, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, she turned to the son, 
who was armed, and desired him to shoot 
his sister, lest she should become a 
victim of Mussulman brutality! The 
youth instantly obeyed the dreadful 
mandate, drew a pistol from his i^rdle, 
and lodged the contents in his uster's 
Iwad, when she fell to the ground, ap-. 
pareiitly lifeless. Thus rclmved from a 
charge which the mother could not pre* 
serve, she and the youth sought refuge 
tn a cavern. J ust as they were entering 
it, a grape-shot struck the son in his leg, 
and he also fell. Scarcely had the mo* 
ther succeeded in dragging him after 
her, than (when) a piquet of Turkish 
cavalry came up: one of the party, draw* 
ing forth a pistol, pointed it at Sophia, 
who, suddenly rising up, looked sternly 
at the Turk, and eucliumed, * Barbarian, 
do yon not see that i am a woman?' 
This appeal had the desired effect. The 
most extriiordinary part of this story 
remains to he told. The Mv and her 
son were sent to one of the islands, and 
placed with other captives. Judge^ of 
the mother's astonishment on finding 
that her daughter ivas among the num¬ 
ber ! Though the young lady's wounds 
had all the appearance of being mortel, 
she recoverra; and, her story havjng 
attracted the attention of the ransoming 
agents, she was rescued from bondage, 
and restored to the arras of lier parent." 

Treasures of the East.—** The eastera 
hemisphere continues to luve a certain 
venerable air with old men from a belief 
that the star of knowlesp! first enlight¬ 
ened its boriaon: children delight in it 
from its contiuning the enchanting tales 
of the “ Thousana and ono Nights 
ladies admire its flowered muslins, rich 
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shawls, pure pearls, and brilliant dia¬ 
monds ; merchants view it as a source of 
commercial wealth; the naturalist, the 
botanist, and the geologist, search its 
plains, its forests, and its mountains, 
for unicorns, spikenard, splendid spe¬ 
cimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic 
formations; tlie English soldier looks 
to its fields for a harvest of reputation; 
while pious missionaries sally forth with 
more than military zeal, to reclaim the 
millions of the East from their errors, 
and direct them in tlie path of life.~*- 
Sketehes ^Persia. 

Oriental tfHsdem. — ** Noushirwan, 
deservedly styled the Just, who governed 
Persia in the beginning of the seventh 
century, hearing of the fame of a work 
which a Brahmin of Ceylon had com¬ 
posed, employed a physician named 
Barzouyah to obtain for him a copy of 
that production. This was a delicate 
and hazardous enterprise; for the work, 
ever since the reign of an Indian king 
named Dabsbileem, for whom it was 
written, had been guarded with great 
care and jealousy, lest the profane 
should learn the wisdom that ought 
only to appertain to the holy. Isar- 
zouyah, confident in knowlege and 
strong in allegiance, nndertook to fulfil 
the commands of his sovereign, lie 
proceeded toward India, furnished with 
money and every thing that could for¬ 
ward the object of his journey. When 
he arrived at the Indian capital, he pre¬ 
tended that the motive which induced 
him to visit it was the improvement of 
his mind, by communication with its 
wise 'men. Amongst those whose so¬ 
ciety he courted, he early discovered 
one Bralimin, who appears to him the 
vtf y model of wisdom. His efforts were 
directed to gain his friendship, and, 
believiDg that he had succeed^, he 
resolveiT to intrust him with bis real 
design.'—* 1 have a secret to confide to 
you, said he one day to his friend; 

* and you know, a sign to the wise is 
enough.*—*1 know what you mean,' 
siud the penetrating Brahmin, * without 
your sign; you came to rob us of our 
knowlege, that you might with it enrich 
Persia. Your purpose is deceit; bat 
you have conducted yourself with such 
consummate address and ability, that I 
cannot help entertaining a regard for 
you. i have,’ centinued the Indian, 

* observed in you the eight qualities 
which must combine to form a perfect 
man: forbearance, self-knowlcge, true 
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•iliGg'iance, judgemrnt in placing cun6- 
deniv, sfcrpcjr, power to obtain respect 
at court, self-command, and a rescrire, 
botli as to speech in general society and 
intermeddling with the aifuirs of others. 
Xuw you have those qualities; and, 
tiiongh your object in seeking niy friend* 
sliip M not pure bat interested', i have 


[April, 

such an esteem for you that I will incur 
ail iiazards to forward your ulijcct of 
stealing onr wisdom." The Brahmin 
obtaiii4‘d tiie far-soiisrlit hook, and by 
his aid and coniiivuiiVe a copy was soon^ 
completed fur tlie envoy.—Skctv/ict of 
Perria. 


The Garland; and Notices of New Pvhlieations. 


TIIK OAnLAStJ); 
with an elegant Engraving, 

Poetry and Music are agreeably and Iiarmonionsly united in the National Airs 
with whicli Mr. Moore and Air. Bishop favor the public; and, as the arts of design 
tend to complete the union, we have selected another subject from this popular 
work. The original air, in this instance, is Italian, and it is well adapted to the 
style of iimsic which prevails in England. 

The Garland 1 send thre was cull’d from those bowers 
Wliere thou and 1 wander’d in long vanish’d hours 
Not a leaf or a blossom its bloom here displays. 

But bears some remembrance to those happy days. 

The roses were gather’d by that garden-gab! 

Where onr nieutiiigs, tbongli early, seem’d always too lat4': 

Where ling’ring lull oft, through a summer niglit’s moon. 

Our partings, though late, appear’d always too soon. 

The rest were all cull’d from the banks of that glade 
Where, watching the sunset, so often we’ve stray’d. 

And mourn’d, as the time fletv, that Love had no })ower 
To bind in this chain even one happy hour. 


GRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW PUOLICA* 
TIONB. 

A Review of the Progreu of Reli¬ 
gious Opinions during the Nineteenth 
Centurgt hy f'* E- de Sismondi.— 
This writer has acquired reputation on 
the continent; but be is not a proper 
judge of religion, and therefore not 
qualified to trace its progress in a sy¬ 
stematic or regular mode. He is not 
friendly to any particular religion, but 
icrrely entertains general principles, 
which would do as well for one creed as 
for another. Whicli faitb, we would ask, 
has the greatest claims on mankind? 
Assuredly that ivliich makes the greatest 
discoveries; for no other is worthy of a 
divine Author. Whatever makes the 
largest disclosures of corruption in man, 
and at the same time oilers him the best 
prospects, is most contlstent with the 


relative situation of the Creator and the 
creature. Such is Christianity, and every 
thing else that pretends to the name of a 
revelation is mere quackery, neither 
radical in its operations, nor sovereign 
in its cure. 

hfemoirs of the FA/e, fVrttings, and 
Opinions of Jh. Parr^ by the Rev. fPit- 
liatti Field. —^Wc do not greatly admire 
this biographer, because lie is not an en¬ 
lightened man, and is too partial to the 
divine wlioso merit he celebrates; still 
less do we admire a silly periodical critic, 
who attacks both the doctor and Mr. 
Field in the most incoherent manner.— 
This learned and sagacious reviewer 
says, that “ the genius of Parr was, im 
se, of Herculean conformation;’' and 
adds, that, " with that frame, he Inid 
the affectation of a dancing-master, be- 
muse he derived from school-habits an 
indispensable direction to the imitation 
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of ifrrat standa^s.” How conlil tins 
1)0 a r^son for the affectation to which 
tito critic Hlliidcs?.Indeed, one remark 
has no consonance with the other. Other 
observations of the most unmeaning' 
kind are freely ponred oat by tlie same 
reviewer; but upon these we shall not 
dwell. 

TAe Correspoat/ence of the Earle of 
Clarendon and Itocheelevt edited from 
the ongiml Manueeripte, bp J/r. 
er. —The letters and other docuiiients 
here published throw some lldit on an 
important period,—namely, that which 
preceded and immediately followed the 
llevolation. They show, even by tiie 
confession of the friends of the infa- 
tuatc'd James, the strange misenndnet 
an<l impolicy of that prince. Without 
adverting' to the political parts of the 
work, we shall merely miote two pas¬ 
sages, which, after the lapse of much 
more than arantury from the time when 
they were written, may be considered as 
applicable to the present time. 

** It is sad to see the people (of Ire¬ 
land) such proper lusty fellows, poor, 
almost naked, who will n’ork never, but 
when they are ready to starve, and, 
when they have got three or four days’ 
wages, will then walk about idly till 
that he gone; and, if they cannot then 
presently get into work, as perhaps at 
that moment their next neighbour has 
nothing to employ them in, they steal, 
’riieir women in the mean time do no- 
thing, not so much as spin or knit, but 
have a cow, two or three, according to 
tlie bigness of tlieir ground, which tiiey 
nulk, and upon that they live; and no 
sort of improvcnu'nt made upon the 
ground. Their habitations (for they 
caiinot be called houses) arc perfect pig¬ 
sties, walls cast up and covered with 
straw and mud; and out of one of these 
huts, of about ten or twelve feet square, 
shall you see five or six men and wo¬ 
men bolt out as you (paw) by, who 
stand staring about. If this be thus so 
near Dublin (as I saw several upon the 
road). Lord, what can it be fartluir up 
in the country?” 

• ••••• 

** The ruinous state of the fabric of 
most charcbes is very melancholy; very 
few of the clergy reside on their cures, 
but employ pitinil curates, which neces¬ 
sitates the people to look after a Komish 
priest or non-conformist preacher; and 
tliera arc plenty of both. 1 liiid it is an 
oraiiiary thing here for a minister to 


lia\'c five or six or more cures of souls, 
and to get them supplied by those who 
will do it clieapcst: some hold five, six, 
or even WKI/. per annvm in ecclesiastical 
preferments, get them all served for 150/. 
and not preach once a year themselves.” 

The fAfc of Napoleon Kouaparte^ by 
IViUiam IlazlUt. —Only a part of this 
performance has yet apiieared, and that 
IS not exactly such a work as would secure 
the applause of the best judges of Iiis- 
torjr or biographj'.—” Mr. Haalitt (says 
an intelligent critic) is a writer of siii- 

S rnJar cleverness in a particular way. 
le has a quaint sort of eloquence, a 
spirited minnteness of description, and 
a vein of fanciful or rather whimsical 
illustration, all of which tell admirably 
in his treatment of certain suincets. lie 
will paint you some objects charmingly, 
put a picture into words, pn'sent on 
paper in all the vividness or actual life 
the very manner and deportment of a 
man. He can give interest to tlie iiiost 
trifling matter: but here his power is 
at an end. The life of Napoleon is a 
liistoiy, not a piece of light biography. 
It embraces great and momentous sub¬ 
jects, and this kind of historical and 
lofty detail, this epic in writing, we do 
not think Mr. Ilazlitt’s forte. He is a 
clever man, but on a diircrent scale, and 
Teniers or Wilkie might as well attempt 
the style of tlie cartoons of llapliael. 
There are some passages of admirable 
spirit and effect, especially those which 
relate to tlie* manners and characters of 
the French. The campaigns ton, and 
this is what could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected, are related with remarkable 
clearness. With this opinion of Mr* 
Hazlitt’s capabilities, it is unnecessary 
to say more of the details of his work. 
Its tone, as to politics, is democratic.’'.^ 
Analym of the Character of Napo¬ 
leon^ by IV. E. Channingj LL.IJ .— 
Tliis writer entertmns proper notions 
respecting the character of an ambitious 
and nnfeeling conqueror. He laments 
that there has always existed, and still 
exists, a mournful ohtnseness of moral 
feeling'in regard to the crimes of military 
and political life. Men indeed are 
dazzled by the rank of the offender, 
and, while success attends his efforts, the 
illusion is complete. Nothing but this 
could make men view a mere military 
nation, having in view conquest alone, 
with any other feelings than those of 
hostility and indignation. It is most 
inconsistent to bate the tvnint who op* 
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presses by furrc tlio individuals of a 
single comniniiity, and to praise the 
mure exalted tyrant wlio seises nations 
ill liis grasp. Common sense requires 
that the real friends of freedom should 
equally detest oppression in every shape. 
Iiilliieiiced by these sentiments, the 
American author examines Napoleon’s 
preteiisioiis with severity. The review 
of jiis career is brief and animated. He 
writes in the genuine spirit of a repub¬ 
lican uf high' moral ana religions feel¬ 
ings, and snows that he has no contiued 
views, by condemning the allied mon- 
archs no less decidedly than their an¬ 
tagonist. 

TAe fUcest o Poem ,—This piece was 
found among the papers of Almon, the 
bookseller. A comparison of it with 
the pnblished specimens of Junius* 
hand-writing, tiiduced the possessors of 
it to bring it forward as tm work of 
that mysterious author. We are sur¬ 
prised that the editor or publisher should 
have bi'cn so deceived, the style of writ¬ 
ing and the formation of the letters 
licing very different from the specimens. 
As a poem, however, it possesses merit; 
the ideas are strongly expressed; the 
satire is piquant, and the construction of 
the piece not bad. 

pnnwieh, a Tale of the Splendid 
Citjff by Jemee fit ref.-—Mr. Bird has 
here presented us with a pleasing poem, 
of wtiich the story connects itself with 
topographical and antiquarian lore, and 
with the rebellion of prince Henry, se¬ 
cond son of Henry the Second, against 
his unfortunate 4tlier. In the prose¬ 
cution of that unnatural warfare, the 
earl of l^iccster, one of the great barons 
who united themselrcs with prince 
Henry, besieged Ounwich, in Snffolk; 
iuid that event is noiv made the basis of 
a tale of love and arms. 

The site of the city of Dunwich was 
so much exposed to the inroatls of the 
sea, during the prevalence of east, north- 
cast, and soutli-cast winds, and was so 
little capable, from the materials of its 
soil, of withstanding tlie violence op¬ 
posed to it, that its old tvalls, streets, 
and edi6ces,long since disappeared, and 
only a small town at present remains, to 

{ iraservc the honors of the name. Its 
listory is carried back, by our Anglo- 
Saxon records, to the time of the hept¬ 
archy, when it was probably the seat of 
government for the kingdom of the 
East-Angles; and,under Henry II. its 
importance, as compared with Ipswich, 


may be learned from the fact, that it 

E ^ave to the aid to marry Mande, the 
ing’s daughter, the sum of 130/. 6s. 8d. 
while Ipswich was charged only 53f. 
6s. 8d. 

A MBMOIR OF MADEUOISELLB SONTAa; 

with a Portrait of that dietinguUhed 
Lady, 

As great attention is paid at the pre¬ 
sent time to vocalists and actresses, more 
particularly to the former, we are in¬ 
duced to take notice of a yonng ladjr 
whose fame was so high on the conti¬ 
nent, that large offers were made to her 
to visit our island. Whether the expec¬ 
tations of the public have been fully 
answered by her subsequent exertions, 
will appear in the sequel. 

Mademoiselle Sontag was born atCob- 
lentz, of parents who were distinguished 
in a theatrical career. Being by early 
education destined for the sta^te, she 
made her public appearance at Frank¬ 
fort, when she was little moK than 6vr 
years of age, in the opera of La Nymphe 
dn Danube, in which she performed the 
part allotted to her with so mneh grace 
and intellect, that every body presaged 
her future excellence. At nine years of 
age she lost her father. This event took 
her far from the Rhine. She traveled 
with her mother through Germany, and 
every where she met with success. Her 
voice gradually acquired an extraordi¬ 
nary extent, and its management was so 
rmet, that the most d'ifficnlt airs of 
oxart were sport to her. After being 
instructed in the Conservatory or Mu¬ 
sical School at Frague, she appeared at 
the age uf twelve years on the stage of 
that city, and surpassed the hopes which 
had been formed of her. A snmrt time 
afterwards she went to Vienna, where 
her reputation had been already spread. 
She found in that capital new admirers. 
The directors of the stage were anxious 
to engage her for the German Opera, and 
soon made Iter appear on the Italian 
stage. That theatre was then eminent 
for talent, and Madame Fodor belonged 
to it. Mademoiselle Sontag chose ttiia 
French Phiiomile as the model of her 
taste amt'singing. 

In the autamn of 1824 her engage¬ 
ment terminated, and she reaewed her 
travels in the interior of Germany. A 
new theatre had toseii recently erected 
at Berlin, and she was engaged at it— 
Her &rst apjiearancc excitra an absolute 
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enthusiasm, ud she soon became the idol 
of the public. Her personal qualities 

{ i^ocured her as much esteem as her tar 
ents excited admiration. Persons of the 
most elevated rank sought her acquaint* 
ance, and when she left Berlin to repair 
to Paris, the adieus of the public were 
an evidence of their attachment, and of 
their conseqnent regret at losing her. 

Her reception in Paris was very^ far 
vorabl^ but not periiaps so enthusiastic 
as at fferlin. The French critics did 
not think her equal to Signora Pizaroni 
in expression or in force; but they al¬ 
lowed that she displayed graceful ease, 
tasteful execution, and attractive viva* 
city. 

Having accepted the offers of laiorent 
and Ija-Porte, she presented herself be* 
fore a British audience on the l.Hh of 
this month, at the King’s Theatre, in 
the character of Rosina, in 11 Uarbiere 
di Seviglia. She was then greeted with 
loud and general applause, and has re¬ 
peated the character with increased 
effect. 

Her person is rather above the middle 
size, exceedingly elegant,and delicately 
lortned ; her features arc also delicate, 
and the expression of her countenance 
very pleasing, and altogether chaiacter- 
istic of her native origin. Her carriage 
is light and graceful. In dramatic ex¬ 
pression she does not appear to excel, 
and she seems to consider its attainment 
as a matter of secondary consideration. 
Her voice is a first-rate $oprano. Its 
tone, witiiout being uncommonly power¬ 
ful, is very clear and melodious; 
hut its principal merit is flexibility. 
Her style of singing, from the extraor¬ 
dinary facility with which her vmce is 
naturally gifted, is more florid than that 
of any othersinger in Europe; and her 
musical taste is so highly cultivated, 
tliat the introduction of ornament, even 
in the obligato passages with which the 
part of Honna abounds, can in no in¬ 
stance be prononneed inappropriate or 
overcharged. But, by negl^ting the 
study of expression, she has, in a great 
degree, sacrificed the sonl of meloify to 
the bravura style, and the eflSsct of her 
singing is more calculated to exdto as¬ 
tonishment than delight. In this re¬ 
spect she may, in some measure, be 
compared to Madame Catalani, whom 
she certainly surpasses In facility of 
execution, though she is coiuiderably 
inferior to her in power of voice. Tlie 
cavatina, Utui voce pocofot she sang in 


a style which was as exquisitely tasteful 
as it was new. Two passages intro¬ 
duced by her in this air, executed in a 
staccato manner, could not Imve been 
surpassed in perfection by the spirited 
bow of the finest violin-player. This 
was thought, by many, to be the ns pius 
ultra of vocal execution. But the part 
for which slie reserved the full display 
of her great powers, was in the music 
lesson of the second act, for the original 
air of which she substituted Kode's 
violin variations, as adapted to the 
human voice by Madame Catalani. Her 
success in this instance was complete. 

The age of this lady is about two and 
twenty years. Her moral character, 
we believe, is nnimpeaehedshe is said 
to be as virtuous as she is an^le. 
She is usually attended by a female 
acqudntance, an officer’s widow, whom 
she retains in her service as a companion 
and a friendly adviser. 


NOTICBS AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
MARCH AND APRIL. 

March 14.— innoeeut Volcanic 
ErupHoa.-^Thc explosion of a burning 
mountain is generally a very alarming 
incident; but a late phenomenon of that 
kind seemed only to excite curiosity. 
Perhaps Old Vesuvius, weakened by tm 
effect of time, will become milder in a 
course of. years;—at least some may 
entOTtain such an opinion, because many 
are apt to form judgements from the 
latest event of the kind. 

We are informed tlmt a new orifice, 
about fifteen feet in circnmference,Qpened 
in the crater of Mount Vesuvius, from 
which issued an immense quantity of 
smoke, in the form of a globe; this burst 
widi a very loud explosion, and scattered 
around a quantity of boiling liquid.— 
After some days these explosions ceased; 
but the new aperture continued to dis¬ 
charge a great deal of smoke, and occiu 
sionmly some flames until the 2Mh, when 
the aperture was increased to sixty feet. 
Stones were sometimes thrown up, and 
the explosions continued at intervals of 
ten mmntes. On the S2d, two other 
openings, larger than the first, were 
made, and a great shock forced the three 
into one: a column of smoke and ashes 
rose from it, and presented to the city 
of Naples the appearance of a pine-tree 
of gigantic dimensions. Sho»s were 
felt in Calabria, in the districts of Reggio 
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«nd P&lmi; but no serioas damage en- 
ancd. The roads loading to Vesiivins 
were covered with people hastening to 
view the spectasle; and, on the first 
moptonis of an ernptlon, artists set out 
from Home and other parts of Italy, to 
stud^y it as a subject of art. 

2a.—The ma^strate and the gentle* 
man ought to be united: but there was 
lately, at Covent*Uarden, a striking in¬ 
stance of the temporary* separation of 
those characters. One of the Uow-street 
magistrates, seeing the chair of the 
vestry-room filled by a tradesman who 
did not belong to the select vestry, seised 
the arm (which liad been recently I'islo- 
catcd}of the supposed intruder, exclaim¬ 
ing with great warmth, *' Get out. Sir.” 
A dialogue ensued, marked with deco¬ 
rous propriety on the side of the trades¬ 
man, and witn arrogance and vulgarity 
on the part of the " man in power.” The 
contest terminated in the appointment of 
overseers by the arbitrary conductors of 
the parucliial concerns. 

In some other extensive parishes, a 
similar contest is carried on between the 
honsekeqiers in general and tlie select 
vestry; and indeed the domineering spi¬ 
rit and wanton prodigality of the latter 
demand a speedy and effectual check. 

JProffreu of tAberalit;/ of Sentiment. 
—Those acts of parliament whicli, from 
the time of Charles 11., excluded dissent¬ 
ers from office, unless t|fcy slionld take 
the sacrament according to tiie forms of 
the church of England, were always 
considered as marks of tyranny and in¬ 
justice ; but the sectaries, however dis¬ 
gusted, were obliged to repress the 
indignation which they felt. For many 
years these statutes have been evaded in 
numerous instances, and bills of indem¬ 
nity have been occiisionally voted by the 
parliament for the security of those who 
have intruded into official stations: but, 
as this did not satisfy the dissenters, 
they resolved in this session to make 
extraordinary exertions for the removal 
of such galling disqualifications. About 
I7(M) petitions, it is Sivid, were presented 
to both houses for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts; and, to the sur¬ 
prise of both parties, a majority of 44 
appeared in favor of those concessions 
which, when proposed at other times, 
.had been discountenanced and exploded 
by a great superiority of number. Uut 
this triumph was not so complete as the 
petitioners wislicd; fur tliefricnds of the 
ecclesiastical establishment insisted on 


the adoption of a declaration in writing, 
by which, on obtaining any offices, the 
dissenters should bind themselves, “on 
the faith of Christians,” not to use, to 
the prejudice of the church, the power 
which they might thus acquire. It is 
remarkable that the seconii reading of 
the bill of relief was voted oven witl'ioiit 
a division, with the full assent of tlie 
bishops. Thecatholicsarehighlyplrascil 
at this deeision, because they think tliat 
it will lead to what they term tlieir eman¬ 
cipation ; but we do not think that they 
will gain their point. Their pretensions 
are not so well founded as those of our 
protestant lirethrcn; and their claims 
cannot prudently he granted without 
stronger and more efructiial securities 
than they are disposed to allow. 

12.—(n Portugal, the intrigues of don 
Miguel seem to hasten to tlieir full de- 
velopeuicnt. The military governors of 
the different provinces have tutored the 
municipalities to demand an annulment 
of the constitution, and to propose the 
immediate elevation of the urince to the 
throne, without regard to the orders of 
the emperor of Hrazil, who has in effect, 
if not in form, relinqiiishetl liis authority 
over Portnoi. The effect of these ina- 
ncRuvres will soon appear. Tiie ques¬ 
tion is, whether Great-Uritain will be 

f assive on the occasion, and suffer the 
ortugnese to he enslaved,—or, on tiie 
other l^and, will join Don Pedro in main¬ 
taining the constitution which he so 
liberally offered to them, and reduce his 
artful and pertidious hrothur to that 
state of dependence from wliich he lately 
emerged. As it would nut lie a very 
difficult task to bafliu the views of 
usurpation, when the Oetter (if nut the 
greater) part of the nation may be sup¬ 
posed to be friendly to the constitution, 
it may be expedient to interfere beyond 
mere remonstrances, even tliougb we 
are not bound to take any part in the 
contest. 

15. We are pleased at the regulations 
which ^ve been made by the CoUegeof 
Physicians, since they bave taken pos¬ 
session of their handsome new edifice. 
Among other arrangements, they liavc 
commenced a scries of evening lectures 
and conversations, with a view of afford¬ 
ing, to men of science, opportunities of 
meeting for the discussion of matters 
connected with their pursuits. By way 
of giving a liegiuniiig to the evening. 
Sir Henry Halrord reail a ]iaper uii the 
tie dotoureug. In this essay he endeu- 
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vonrcd to prove that the distressing 
malady which was the subject of it, is 
produced either by a deposit of bone out 
of the natural course, or by an exfo¬ 
liation of bone, the consequence of some 
disease or injury. He plausilily nuun- 
tainud this notion, and mentioned many 
cases tviiich tended to support it. Still 
farther to illustrate his position, he pro¬ 
duced a cranium, in the interior of 
which a most extraordinary deposition 
of bone bad taken place, and the^history 
of which strongly corroborated ,his 
theory. The discourse was short, but it 
cxcitra, as H was well calculated to do, 
great interest. The rooms were fully 
attended, and, beside the most eminent 
professors of medical science in the me¬ 
tropolis, there were many persons of 
distinction in other professions. A eoa- 
veraazionR of this judicious kind reflects 
credit on the medical college. 

A Musical Riot .—Several boys and 
a girl were taken to the police-ollice in 
Queen-square, on a charge of disorderly 
and riotous conduct. It appeared that 
the defendants came out of the Crown 
and Sceptre, Vauxhall-road, soon after 
midnight. They had hceii at a select 
concert holdcn in that house, and on 
their return amused tlieinsidvcs by ring¬ 
ing the bells, and insulted the watchmen 
on being requested to move on. Miss 
Frames Taylor declared that she and 
her companions never rang any bells. 
The fact was, they were singing Moore’s 
delightful trio of “ Those evening 


bells,** when the watchmen took them 
into custody. 

Mr. VFhite ordered the prisoners to 
be locked up until the landlord made 
his apjwarancc. He then said, “ Pray, 
Mr. Uidley, why do you allow such 
children as those, none of them more 
than sixteen, to be singing and tippling 
in your house at unlawful hours?”— 
liidley—“Please your worship, there is 
a singing-club at my house every Tues¬ 
day and Friday; the one in question 
was particularly ae/eef, I assure you.” 
—Mr. White — “ Indeed! pray how 
nipy select persona were present?”— 
Ridley—“Not more than seventy, Sir.” 
—Mr. White—“And that’s what you 
call a select musical meeting? These 
meetings are highly improper. This is 
not the first tune, Mr. liidley, that 
persons frequenting your house have 
required the interference of our officers; 
and I now warn you to beware of your 
fiitiirc conduct. As for the foolish 
groupc now before me, 1 hope that the 
situation in which they appear (after a 
night’s confinement in a watchhouse) 
will be a salutary lesson to them, and 
induce their parents, now present, to 
prevent their going to any meetings of 
this sort.”—^I’he vocalists wcle then or¬ 
dered to pay one shilling each for their 
discharge; a sentence miich seemed to 
raise their spirits from low G to B in alt; 
and, as soon as the young lady liad left 
the office, she began humming “I’ve 
been roaming” in a melodious style. 


Second Survey qf the British Instil 
tution.—-A striking picture in this exhi¬ 
bition is that which represents the late 
pope, Pius VII., receiving an English 
Roman*catholic family in due form. It 
contains portraits of cardinal Gonsalvi, 
Canova, and other distinguish^ Ita¬ 
lians; the composition and coloring are 
good, and the effect is impressive. 

Mr. Webster's pieces, the Oomniittco 
of Taste and the Cottage Diorama, are 
in a good style of exeentiom Both re¬ 
present juvenile figures, which are well 
grouped and pleasingly natural. 

Mr. Clatcr has distinguished himself 
by some neat and well-finished pieces, 
■is Country Comforts, Reluctance, and 
Intrusion, arc truly worthy of a favor¬ 
able report. The first vies with many 


ailmired specimens of the Flemish sc1m)o1» 
and the two last show the way in which 
rural courtship may be brought to a 
happy issue, when the reluctance of a 
father is not an effective obstacle. With 
the Refreshing Pinch we are less pleased, 
though it is certainly characteristic. 

Mr. Witherington’s Rustic Wreath is 
a cbarmingpicce, and even excites inter¬ 
est.—Mr. Drummond’s Nursery-Maid 
shows that the artist sometimes casts an 
eager eye upon young women of that 
description.—Mr. Newton’s Greek Girl 
evinces taste and displays expression; 
hut his female figures, like those of 
Stothard, too nearly resemble each 
other.—Mr. Edmonstone's Maternal So- 
licitude tends to prove, that he can pro¬ 
perly conceive tlic bnt feelings-or the 
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heart .—A Domestic Scene, bv Mr. 
Oeddes, is faithful to nature, ana exem- 

E lides tlie triumph of art; and Mr. 

lell's Domestic Binployraent displays 
reSueil female clmracter and occupation, 
but witliont exciting particular emotion. 
->-Alr. Woodurard*B Hush! Hash! ex- 
hibits anxious children in appropriate 
attitudes, and the picture is nncly exe- 
cnte<i,—Mr. flT. J. Thomson's Visit of 
Consolation to the Sick excels in the 
expression of sentiment, if not in the 
inferior beauty of coloring.—A Cottage 
Scene, by John and Elizabeth Dearman, 
is finely colored and beaufifiilly finished. 
The Vain Jack-Daw stripped of liis 
stolen Plumes, by Mr. Lance, can scarce¬ 
ly be praised too highly; the composi¬ 
tion is excellent, and thie shame and ap¬ 
prehension of tlte daw, and the indig¬ 
nation and contempt of the peacocks, 
an very ably represented. 

Mrs. Pearson’s Chosen Rose unites 
strength of expression with delicacy of 
touch.—Mr. Boadeti’s Musidora is 
pleasing, but not fully characteristic.— 
Refetrmg to this piece, a critic says, 
“Instead of the retiring consciousness 
of the fair and timid creature of Thom¬ 
son's imagination, we have a sparkling 
animation of quite another sort of being 
-—beautiful indeed, but not with the 
beauty of Musidora. The sudden angle 
made by the upper and lower arm, de¬ 
tracts from that grace of form which an 
artist ought never to lose sight of in 
subjects of this kind.—Edwin, by the 
same artist, has, as well as the foregoing 
performance, much to recommend it in 
point of clearness of color and facility of 
execution; but we do not consider this 
as the Edwin of Beattie. It by no 
means follows that, because he was “no 
vulgar boy," be is to have the air of “ a 
young gentleman.''—A Welsh Peasant, 
however, and a Boy in a Vandyke Dress, 
are perfectly in character, and are admi¬ 
rable specimens of Mr. leaden’s versu* 
tile talents.'* 

The same amatenr, speaking of Mr. 
Good's picture of Admiration, says, 
*' The models and casts which hare here 
called forth the efibrtsof this artist havo 
better clums to attention, and have 
creat^ more interest, than any thing of 
a similar kind presented to the public on 
the board of an itinerant dealer. We are 
not, however, inclined to give more 
credit to the management ana exeention 
of Adnuratimt, than what belongs to 
the mere deceptive in art,—for which 


Mr. Good lias on so many occasions dis¬ 
played no ordinary talent. His pictnrea 
always remind os of the name of a stage- 
coacn which runs between Stamford and 
London, called “ Truth and Daylight." 
It must lie observed, however, that there 
is refined truth as well as homely truth. 
A picture may have too much light as 
well as too much obscurity: judgement 
and taste alone can determine the proper 
nwdinm." 

The Society ef Britieh Artiets. —^I’his 
exhibition is nut, by good judges, deemed 
equal to some of the former displays by 
the same society: yet it cannot be denied 
that many fine works of art appear in 
the collection. 

Mr. Nurthcote has evinced both bis 
skill and his loyalty, by exhibiting an 
equestrian portrait of onr sovereign: we 
must, however, observe, that the figiiro 
of the horse is better exeented than that 
of his illiiatrions rider. 

_ Mr. Linton still shines in the nse of 
his classical pencil. He has represented 
ASneas and Achates guided by Venus, in 
the character of a spartan huntress, to 
Carthage, with that taste and skill which 
ciiallenge high praise. The composition 
is as excellent as the execution is cor¬ 
rect; tliefignres are elegant, and the 
morning sky is very naturally repre¬ 
sented. 

Mr. Glover's Vale of Avoca has been 
termed x failure by one critu:, while 
another says, ** it is a grand and bean- 
tiful feature in the present exhibition." 
One remark is too severe; the other is 
too encomiastic. The artist has not 
shown his usual talent in this picture; 
but tlie light and shade are well discri¬ 
minated, and the meeting of the waters 
displayed with effect. 

Some of Mr. Hofland’s productions 
deserve more than slight prmse. We 
admire his Moonlight, given as a study, 
rather than as a copy of a particular spot. 
That part of the horizon which lies under 
the eye of the planet looks like a silver 
wa, and there is a clmrming mellowness 
in the coloring of the whole picture. 
His coast-scene near Ilfracomb, tW view 
of ^ Matlock High-Torr, and that of 
Windsor-Castle, are buntiful compo¬ 
sitions. 

A Cottage Scene near East-Orinstead, 
by Mr. Nasmyth, manifests a strict ad¬ 
herence to nature; anS eqnal fidelity is 
evinced by the Dearmans in their repre¬ 
sentation of a similar scene.—The Love- 
Tale by Mr. Wood, is an etegant picture; 
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but the sentiment is not forcibly ex* 
pressed.—Bliss _ Dagley, in bringing 
fosnrard the Children in the Wood, has 
not trusted wholly to her own abilities, 
bnt has followed a sketch left by the 
late Bliss Spilsbury; the well-known 
subject is treated with appropriate sim¬ 
plicity and legitimate expression. The 

S 'rl iveeps in her forlorn state, while 
e boy bears bis sorrows more like a 
man. 

The Fire-King and the IVater-King 
are supernatural subjects; and, in such 
cases, great latitude is allowed to the ad¬ 
venturous artist. In both pieces, BIr. 
Egerton has show'n a powerful imagi¬ 
nation; but the propriety or applica¬ 
bility of bis representations may be 
disputed by many. 

There are some very good portraits 
in this exhibition. That of Mr. Brougham 
by Lonsdale excels both in resemblance 
and in finish. The portraits of the rev. 
Dr. Richards and i)r. Williauis,—one 
the tutor of Mr. Canning, the other the 
head-master of Winchester-school,—arc 
certainly not equal to (hose of more ex¬ 
perienced artists, hut reflect credit on 
the rising talent of Blr. Leigh, the book¬ 
seller's son. 

The Sovittjf of Painlere in fFater- 
Colors .—Before tlicse artists opened 
their gallery to the public for tlie pre¬ 
sent season, a coiisidcrahlc nuiiiber of 
the pictures found liberal purchasers on 
the private view. The laiidscapcs and 
water-pieces, in this extiibition, seem to 
be more numerous tlian other subjects, 
and many of (bcin possess superlative 
merit. Robson, Pieldipg, Front, Dc- 
wint,-and other artists, ably sustain tlieir 
former reputation, and some liave even 
increased it. 

Mr. Robson’s View of Snowdon 
seems to claim pre-eminent notice. It is 
delineated on ttie largest scale of water- 
color painting, and is finished with 
a force and breadth that can hardly be 
sorpassed. The eflects of air aaa di¬ 
stance are the most natural that can be 
imagined. There are by the same artist 
above forty pictures, smaller in size, 
but all exquisitely painted, and iu>t less 
creditableto bisindustry mid application 
than to bis powers of observation, his 
quick and pure feeling for the beauties 
of nature, and his proficiency in his art. 
They consist of views in Scotland and 
Irdand, and of some of the drawings 
which ^ has made for his work on the 
English cities. Of the latter tlierc is 
VOL. IX. 


one which we are particularly induced 
to mention, it is a View of Westmin¬ 
ster, taken from the bridge. The snb- 

i ’ect is so well known, that in common 
lands its familiarity would destroy 
every thing like pietaresqnencss, and it 
has some objectionable points, which 
nothing but great skill could overcome. 
'Blr. Robson has managed this most 
happily. He has represented (lie point 
of time to be that sort of twilight, at 
which the yellow light of the departing 
day mingles with the soft cold nidiance 
of a young moon. A more felicitous 
expression conid not have been devised, 
and the picture is truly beautiful. 

Blr. Copley Fielding's distant View 
of Portsmouth from Spithead is rendered 
more interesting tlian it would otherwise 
be by the following points:—^lie has 
caught one of those beautiful effects 
which are only momentary, but which 

n uently happen in squally weather. 

_ lick dark scad is behind the vessels 
which fill np tlie middle of the picture, 
and a black cloud is reflected in a line 
upon their track, wliile the sea beyond 
is quite light. The water is admirably 
aiiited, and the distance most eflectivcly 
ronghtin. The Scene on the Sands 
at Brighton, and the Eiiti-ancc to Dover 
llurbonr, by the same artist, are pieces of 
a similar character, and are also painted 
with a truly original feeling and con¬ 
ception. These are the artist’s best 
pictures, and are miicii happier produc¬ 
tions than some of liis landscapes, which, 
although they are cleverly executed, 
liavc rather an artificial prettiness about 
them than a bold and broad style. 

Mr. Dewint’s View of Guodricli-Cas- 
tlo and of Lynn, and his Hay-Field, are 
as true to nature as is possible. They 
arc in a style very different from must of 
the other pictnres in the collection. They 
want that warmth of coloring by means 
of wliich even bad pictures are made to 
look brilliant at a very cheap rate, but 
they have that truth of effect which is 
worth every other unality. 

There is too little variety in Blr. Bar¬ 
rett’s clioice of subjects; but his pic¬ 
tures are general^ well finished. I n his 
Twilight, the eimet of sun-set is finely 
given, and his View from Primrose-llifl 
18 executed in a very pleasing style. 

Blr. Cristall has not been altogetber 
snrcessfnl in his Midsummer Night’s 
Dream;—he cannot represent elves or 
fiuries so well as he can portray pea¬ 
sants. 

*i V 
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Some pictiiivs by Mr. W. Hunt ran- 
not, u'c think, hr scrn witliont beiii^ 
admired. Tin* interiors arc admirably 
painted. The eiFcet of air and duylis^ht 
i# very bajuiy in Queen Alary's Jicd- 
ebanilKT at tianiwiek, and in the Li¬ 
brary ainl tiallery at the k.ihi(* jdacc.-— 
Tlic same artist lias some liifiires, in iiis 
t.\vo pieces of the Fislierman’s Ckildreu, 
ni>icb, in u n'ry diHVrent style, are 
hardly less excellent. 

The Cbiblreu of the L‘aiiij».i:fiia di 
lloma, by Air. I*. Williams, and other 
nspresentations of lt.ili:ii inamiers and 
spcnery, art* strikiiif proofs of t dent.— 
Air. Harding's AloiWn tlrece;- in wd! 
executed, but its style !.'«rather too flnri-l. 
—Air. StepliaiiolPs Proposal au.l his 
Bride are calculated to attract, and ran- 
not fail to plea&e. 

jl/r. Lough's liftilfilural EA-h bitiu.i. 
—^Thu Alilo of this youii^lf artist i.iti in¬ 
duced him to 'Carly f.iine, hec<iiv.u its 
extraurdinary merit afforded a strong 
promise of excellence. His subsenaent 
works an* still more striking and attrac¬ 
tive. The ^roupcof Summis and Iris 
is finely concuivvtl, and very skilfully 
executed. Iris has b«!en sent hy Juno, 
to require of 8oiiiuus a dream, by vtbicli 
the intelligcneu of the loss of C'eyx may 
be conveyed to bis wife. Alcyone. The 
attitude of Sumniis, fiilling b'aek into bU 
slijfbtly-brokcii letiiargy, and the eouii- 
tenance siiij^ularly cxpiVssive of volup¬ 
tuous drotvsiiiess, arc pi oofs of great 
talent; and the artist has been equally 
successful in the figure of lri.s. 

Air. Lough’s Alusidora is a figure of 
great ]ovcline.ss. The shrinking and 
modest beauty, so charmingly described 
by Thomson* is ably embudied; but, 


|M‘rbaps, the countenance is not sum- 
ciently expressive of alarm. 

In the groiipe of Samson slaying the 
Philistines, the position of the bcr<) is 
peculiarly spirited, and bis enemies, 
falling beneath bis prowess, are admira¬ 
bly represented. 

'yVic Diorama ia tfm Ut-gCul's Park .— 
The new views are, the I nterior of llic 
Cloister of St. Wandrllle, in Normandy, 
and the Villig« of I'nterscm, in Swit¬ 
zerland. I ii'the former of tliesi! pictures 
a new fealurc is alteaipt'‘d, I))' making 
the Umvi-s of the trees move in the wind, 
and the doors of the chapel open. Tlicsc 
novelties serve to sliow the extent to 
wbieb uicciianical skill and contrivance 
i.i.iy be e.irried, hut we doubt their 
adiiing any plimsure or gratification to 
that wtiieh*tbe loere plclnrc would have 
prodiieed. The view of IJntersceii is 
remarkably pleusinu. Tlieneigjibonring 
mountains iiive.st the scene with an .lir 
of solemn grandeur, while the yijlage 
has an aspect of secluded tranqnillily. 

1'ieics oJ'PrcHch liatlUs. —A general 
of artillery, baron Ja''.leime, is now 
(xbibiliiig, at tlie Egyptian liail,u serie.s 
pf interesting pictures. He served in 
many rampaigns, took sketches of the 
ditrerent tfattles,aiid afterwards n‘-visitcd 
the scenes of action, tliat lus designs 
iniglit be rendered more correct. Some 
of these paintings give us very distinct 
ideas of the countries and the combats. 
They are not only general representa¬ 
tions of coluitiiis, squares, charges, skir¬ 
mishing, See. ill woods, on plains and 
niouiitaiiiK, and all the localities of _mi- 
iitary carnage,,but also include indiri- 
iliial episodes of actual events, portraits, 
and other realities, which arc exceed¬ 
ingly curious and impressive. 




A GRAND concert took place at Guild¬ 
hall on the 29th of March for the be¬ 
nefit of the national schools established 
in the city. The presumptive heir of the 
crown had iirouiised to attend it; but 
be was detained at home by indispo¬ 
sition. A most respectable assembly 
witnessed the performances, which, 
though they had not a single feature of 
novelty, gave, by the style of execution, 


that pleasure which attends impressive 
music. As the Greeks and liomana 
were not weary of the very frequent re¬ 
petition of admired plays (for it does 
not appear that they had gmat variety 
in their drama), so the people of Qreat- 
Britain can listen to the some music after 
a multiplicity of repetitions. 

The Melodists* Club had lately a 
concert at Free-masons* hall, and vari- 
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pua netv compositions were then exe* 
cateiK two of which, fiirnishcd by Sin- 
clrfir, were {greatly applauded. These 
were, “Beneath tfic Wave,” and “To 
light my love touic.” One which w'as 
arranged by M^atsnn, styled tlie Irish 
Harper, was also admired. Aladaine de 


Vigo gave a Spanish aria with great 
taste and expression, »nd the sweet 
strains of Aliss Fanny .\yton softened 
the feelings of disappointment occa¬ 
sioned hy the absence of Aliss Ste¬ 
phens. 


ar.ima. 


THR kino’s TIIRATHE. 

This honse now boasts of two 
in tlic persons of Pasta and Sontag.— 
The latter is less brilliant; but every 
one will allow that her lustre is conside- 
niblo. Her tliird appearance strength¬ 
ened her claims to public applunse: and, 
with snrh attractions, the managers arc 
induced to hope that Hie present season 
will he more productive tlian the last. 

llossiiii’s opera of Seniiriiuiidc has 
been very aiily performed. Zucclielli 
was the Assur of tlic evening; and, with 
the aid of Aladamc Schutx and (Jtirioni, 
he. gave such elHeient support to the 
liernine Pasta, that site was animated to 
extraordinary exertions. 

drurv-lane tukathe. 

As the return of Easter is supposed 
to require some striking novelty, the 
Du7ub Sanoyaed and hi« Alvukey came 
forward to amuse and gratify the town. 
The perforinaiico which hears tliis title 
is a melo-dramalic ciiteriainiiicnt, and 
its plot may thus he stated.—Count 
Maldiciiii lias been coiideiuiiod to death 
fur an alleged oifi'iicc a;^ainst his suve- 
nugn, tlic emperor ot (icrmaii}', of 
which, however, he is guiltless. Ills 
countess, assured of liis innueeiice, pro¬ 
cures his full pardon, and proceeds, in 
company with her infant sun, to lilierate 
her husband. She airives the evening 
hetbre the sentence of death is to he rar- 
ritil into elfect, at the ferry of Ober^ 
Wescl; hut .Slurinwaid, the ferryman, 
refuses, as it is after fcr^-Iiuurs, to take 
her across the Kliine. In tliis dilemma 
Pipino, the dumli Savoyard, tenders his 
assistance, and witli Hie cunning aid of 
Afarniosette, his monkey, who steals 
away the grim ferryman’s oars, he wafts 
the countess across the llhiiie. Th« 


muitkiy, ever intent upon mischief, con¬ 
trives, wliile the countess is resting her¬ 
self, lo steal the pardon from tin* case 
ill which it is enclosed, ami to conceal it 
anioiig.st the rocks. The lady now 
arrives at the fortress in which her lord 
is confined, and deliglits the car of Herr 
A'iitchvell, an old soldier, with the 
tidings that she is the bearer of her bus- 
iiaiid’s pardon; but the pardon is nut to 
bn fuand, and she is reduced to a state 
of despair. Witli the uiil of Pipino, 
however, she and the count escape from 
the fortress, hut are .pursued, and Hie 
count is again captured. The captain 
of tlie guard is on the point of carrying 
tlin sciiti'iicc into execution, when liis 
lady perceives Alarmusettc playing with 
tlie iiiucli-wanled document, whmli he 
chances to drop. It is of course imme¬ 
diately seised, and the count is restored 
to life and liberty. 'Flicrc is some good 
paiUuitiiniic acting hy Airs, IV. Barry¬ 
more, who acts Hie Savoviird; and tiic 
part of the monkey is actively and amu¬ 
singly sustained by young IV'ieland. A 
series of panoramic views on the lUiine, 
lieaiitifully painted hy >Staiificld, adil 
to tiic attractions of the piece. Une is 
more particularly charming—we mean 
the scene of a water-fall hy moonlight. 

The tragedy of Adclgitiia ivas revived, 
seemingly with a view of giving Airs. 
DulT an additional opportunity of slii- 
niiig. She personated tluT heroine in a 
forcible manner, ami Aliss Poote acted 
an inferior part with taste and feeling; 
but we cannot appland the exertions of 
the younger Kean, who performed the 
part of Lutliair with little, miility. 

cotent-garden theatre. 

The supposed .attractions of Taeki- 
ioiiiba, or the Obi !$orcercsii^ filled this 
lioiiso on Eastcr-^onday; but many. 
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we beliere, were disappointed in tlieir 
exj>ectations^ of its merit. The scene is 
laid in Jamaica, and the piece is founded 
on what is stated to have been an actual 
occurrence in that island in 1763. The 
opening scene presents the family of 
Mr. Edwards, a planter, anxiously ex¬ 
pecting bis return from Etiglan<i. He 
arrives, accompanied by a brother of his 
overseer, named Holiah, who has pro¬ 
mised on his return to marry CUara, a 
Quadroon girl, the nurse of Mr. Ed¬ 
wards' child. Amidst mutual congra¬ 
tulations, they are alarmed by the ap- 
earance of a negro, who declares that 
e has |u8t seen Tnckitomba, a leader 
of some insurgent negroes, who spread 
terror through the plantations a few 
years before, but who was supposed to 
nave been shot in a skirmish with the 
planters. This Tnckitomba, who now 
makes bis appearance, is not, in fact, the 
defunct risen to vengeance, but a dis¬ 
charged overseer from the estate of Ed¬ 
wards, who, being a rejected lover of 
Clara, has disguised himself for the pur¬ 
pose of stealing the child which she 
nurses, in order that she may, by the 

S h of her affection for it, betray 
into his pon’cr. This stratagem 
has been devised by Esther, an Ohi sor¬ 
ceress, (the mother of the real Tucki- 
tomba,) who wishes to gratify her re¬ 
venge for the loss of her own son, by 
destroying the child of Edwards. The 
child IS stolen and conveyed to the care 
of the sorceress. Edwards and Goliali 
pursue the thief, bnt by the aid of six 
Tuu-away negroes, who serve tlic sorce¬ 
ress from superstitious fear, they are 
overpowered and confined. The plot 
then succeeds with reference to Clara. 
She follows the child to the cave, and is 
delivered into the hands of the disguised 
overseer, who proves to be the captain 
of a piratical ship. After various at¬ 
tempts on the part of the prisoners to 
escape, assisted ny a dumb negro in the 
service of the sorceress, and the failure 
of a plan on her part to poison the child 
of Edivards, the course of the vessel is 
directed to Afripa: but there happens to 
be a prisoner Sin board, a tailor, one 
Simon Smallthread, whose unsailor-like 
habits indace him to pat his pipe on 
spme bales of cotton, near the magazine, 
and the ship takes fire, In the confnsion 
the pirate's lieutenant rescues the cap¬ 
tives, and escapes in an open 

boat, whilst the tailor saves himself in 


a hencoop, and the pirate perishes with 
the creiv of the sinking vessel. 

Some of the scenes arc beantifnl; the 
music is pleasing; and the acting of 
Miss Goward, as Clara, is natural and 
interesting; but the other characters are 
ill drawn, and the dialogue is meagre and 
flat. 

A new musical farce has been re¬ 
ceived with high approbation. It was 
borrowed from the French fay Mr. Mor¬ 
ton, and it bears the title of the Invin- 
vibles. The scene lies in the South of 
France, near the coast, and the time 
of action is during the Carnival. Ge- 
ncnil Verdun has under his care Juliette, 
the daughter of the chevalier Dorval. 
Juliette has a lover. Captain Florvil; 
but the old general will not allow them, 
on any account, to marry until the re¬ 
turn of the clievalicr. During the Car¬ 
nival, Florvil and five other officers 
enter the general's house disguised as 
pilgrims; but they arc soon discovered, 
and, being absent from their quarters 
without leave, are sent into conuneuiciit 
ill a fortress overlooking the sea. 'J'he 
young lady’s waiting-maid, named Vic- 
toire, sets herself to defeat and outwit 
the general. She enlists, under her 
orders, Juliette, and five other fair dam¬ 
sels, and equips them as a detachment 
of the Inviiicibles, with muskets, sabres, 
knapsacks. Sec.; availing herself of 
an order incautiously given by the ge¬ 
neral, to introduce herself and six com- 

t ianions (who, by the way, are all in 
ovc with the six young officers) into the 
fortress. It is only in the keeping of 
Seneant Brusque, Corporal O’Slash, 
and Tactique, so that tfie pretence of 
yictoirc is, that she and her female In- 
vincibles have been sent by Verdun to 
reinforce the garrison for the more safe 
custody of the prisoners. The project 
succeeds; the ladies are taken in, and 
so are Brusque, Tactique, and O’Slash; 
the last being an Irishman, it is per¬ 
haps wonderful, that he should not make 
the discovery that the Invincibles are 
women. The yonng officers are let out 
of close confinement on their parole, and 
very pleasantly solace themselves for 
some time, in company with the ladies. 
Snddeiily the general arrives, and all 
are in dismay, except the three veteran 
fortress-keepers, tvho an never unde- 
reived. The six officers return to their 
prison, and the ladies, as well as they 
can, to theiranns; but the general soon 
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findf out the trick that has been playedi 
and concerts with the officers, whom he 
SC& at liberty* a plan for attacking the 
fortress under the disgfuise of Algennes, 
in order to pnt the courage of the Invin* 
cibles to the test. Tiie ladies arc dread* 
fully alarmed when they arc told that 
the fortress is to be assaulted: and* a 
vnn being fired in the distance, they 
'"op their muskets at once* quit the 
ramparts, and flv into the barracks. The 
walls are scaled by the supposed Alge* 
Tines, and at this precise and fortunate 
juncture the mysterious chevalier ar¬ 
rives. In the mean time the ladies had 
doffed their ** regimental small-clothes" 
(or perhaps put their petticoats over 
^m), ana being brought out, in expec¬ 
tation of being delivered over to the mr- 
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bary corsairs, are received severally in 
the arms of their respective lovers; and 
so the farce ends. 

Few parts of the piece were received 
with greater approbation than' that (as 
O'Slash would say) which did not be* 
long to it—we mean the manual and 
platoon exercise, which was performed 
with great precision by Madame Vestris, 
Miss Cawse* Miss J. Scott* Miss Rc^* 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Egan, and Miss 
Griffith. Fawcett did Justice to ^the 
military commander. andTPower, as an 
irishman, blundered with the mostnsp 
tive and natural grace, and produced a 
roar of laughter* when he observed, that 
if the Dey of Algiers came for his sweet¬ 
heart, he would soon show him that he 
was ** a datf after the fur." 


DESCRIPTION OF TIIE ENGRAVINGS. 


SyBMtJta DHESB. 

This consists of a white dress of ct^pe Aerophane^ with two rows of scroll 
ornaments in bias of blue satin, each headed by a loop puff of the same. The 
body is of white satin* with a bouffont drapery* A la seeignit across the bust* 
formed of crape. The sleeves are of transparent crape, long, and very full* with 
four small rosettes of blue on each shoulder, from which depend ends that form a 
kind of mancheron. The sleeves are confined at the wrists by bracelets of gold 
and red cornelian, in oval divisions. The liead-dress is a turban of blue satin, 
with a beautiful white plume. The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with 
a convent cross and pear-pearl car-pendants, 

CAHUIMB Dttasa. 

This elegant out-door costume* which is equally appropriate to the morning 
exhibitions and public walks, is a pelisse dress of lavender-colored grot de NapUh 
with a broad bias fold round the border, and is futened down the front of the 
skirt with gilt hackles. The body is made plain and high, with a falling collar of 
a very broad lace of a superb pattern, finished at the edge in deep but not very 
large scalops. A black velvet xone, fiistened with a gold buckle* encircles the 
waist. The sleeves are full, with antique fioints at tlie wrists, of lace; and* next 
to the hand, on a bracelet of dark hair, bruded, are medalions of tarquuis-sioqe 
and red cornelian. A bat of the same oalor as the dress is elegantly ornunented 
with pink satin, edg^ with white blond; under the brim are rosettes of pink satin 
riband; a1nd pink strings float over the shoulders. The ear-pendants are formed 
of pear-pearls. When the weather is chill, an amber-colored scarf-shawl of silk is 
thrown over Uiis dress. 

N. B.—The above dresses were furnished ns by Miss Pferrepoint, Edward-street, 

Portman*sqasre. 
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Fashions. 


[April, 


MOHIBLY CAVKXDAR OP FJSHIOX. 

It is now tliat fashion bolds hrr d<>S'> 
potic sceptre over the evening dress* 
party* and waves it in gay succession 
over all those splendidassoniblies which 
give animation' and employment to her 
priestesses, who readily administer their 
aid to the toilettes of *all who compose 
the superior orders amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants of our gay metropolis. Tin* Pa¬ 
risian style of dress seems chieily to 
prevail; yet many more chiiste and ele¬ 
gant parures arc also seen, proving that 
national originality is sometimes dis¬ 
played by the fair*daughters of (Ireat- 
Britain. 

Pelisses of grot de J^aplet^ of spring 
colors, are much in favor; they arc iiiaoe 
extremely simple, having only a broad 
wcll-waddcd hem at the border, and two 
narrow rouleaux down each side of the 


the evening-dress, where are often seen 
many flounces standing out from the 
dress, which only look well on a tall 
figure. Where the height of a lady is 
rather below mediocrity, if she is rond 
of a full-trimmed .border, there is a kind 
which always looks well, and is now 
generally adopted; which consists of 
mree rows of points, put on straight, 
but flounce-wise; these points fall over 
each other, are slightly festooned, and 
have a very rich appearance, particularly 
on sUk-dresscs, ot which they are the 
most novel trimming. 

The high and wire-stiffened bows of 
hair did not reign long; we are happy 
to see a change so soon effected for the 
better; we sec often at our balls, among 
the juvenile dancers, the smart cropped 
hair k Venfant, with curls elegantly ar^ 
ranged round the head; young ma’rried 
females have their hair,* for the ball- 


fr«)at: some arc made with a falling col¬ 
lar, but the far greater number have no 
collar at all; which is supplied by a 
colerette of lace, or an ele^^nt fichn, or 
throat-scarf, tied carelessly nmiid the 
neck. Carhemire shawls ami pelerines 
over high dresses constitute another fa¬ 
vorite style of ont-door covering. 

The most approved bonnets arc of 
colored grot de Caplet; wliat seems 
most in favor is one of Maeassar-hrown, 
with white riband, richly striped with 
shades of blue. Hats of inilk-cliocolatc 
color are also miicli admired, trimuied 
with spring ribands of lively colors; 
these are spread out us wide as ever, 
and are suited to very few coiinte- 
nances. 

Dresses of duvc-colored satin seimi 
much in favor with our matrons fur 
dcmi-jiarure e they arc made half high, 
with the front of the host formed in the 
Anglo-Ureek style; the sides of the 
stomacher are marked out hy satin Ou¬ 
tings ; the long sleeves moderately full, 
though not en gigot. This is a chaste 
and heautiful oitss fur ladies of middle 
age- The partiality fur winte among 
011^ younger females, evinced itself at 
the cumiiu-ncement of our late mild 
winter, and it can scarcely be said -to • 
have been exploded; it is now again 
very prevalent in evening parties, cither 
in clear muslin, crape, tulle, organze; 
of^ the two last ball-dresses arc now 
chiefly composed, trimmed in various 
ways: those for the ball-room are much.> 
more sim]ile at the huider part than for 


room anil for the evening dress partly, 
arranged in the most elegant manner, 
ncitiier too high nor too low, in braids, 
cnrls, ringlets, and an Apullu-knot on 
the summit, of light and delicate dimen¬ 
sions, adorned with coii:bs, diadems of 

f iearls or brilliaiils; strings of pearls, 
argu full-blown flowers, separate from 
eadi other, and sometimes a biindeau of 
pearls, or a narrow plait of hair, divide 
It where it is parted across the forehead. 
, Turbans of a very costly kind, formed 
of gauze, fliiwen'd with gold, and in 
the front an aigrette of iliamunds, are 
worn by iiiiddle-aged ladies in full dress. 
The newest dress-hats are of white 
crape, slightly trimmed with blond, and 
pulls of gauze riband. Over the left 
siiie depends a very elegant white plu¬ 
mage of some rare foreign bird, which 
appears to be fastened in the front of the 
hat hy a sprig of pearls: the dress-hats 
are not.qnite so large as formerly.' The 
caps worn in home nustnme are very 
elegant; but the bows of gauze riband 
which ornament them, are rather too 
profuse; the same may he said of those 
which adorn the elegant little head fichn. 
This head-dress, we beg leave to observe, 
should never be worn but by females 
wiio have fine hair, because it conceals 
so little of the hair, that it is a mere 
‘apology fur a head-covering. 

'i'lie most approved colors fur turbans, 
bonnets and ribands, are bright gera¬ 
nium, Macassar-brown, milk-cliuculate, 
blue, spring-green, and^ lavender; for 
dresses, climes, and pelisses, Mavarino- 
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smoke, laurel-leaf-greco, mouse-color, 
ruby, cionanion-broirn, dove-colur, fawn, 
and ruby. 

XODBS PARtSIKKKBS. 

In the winter, the bon tippets of fur 
were all the lage; now the Parisian 
ladies are not only moii at evcMiiiiif- 
parties with sutunn'r bans of tulle, but 
also in the public walks; silk scurfs also 
have appeared wuiiiu! round the funn in 
elegant dra[»ery; but, when the weather 
is chill, tlie bhiek satin pelisse is worn, 
fastened d'lwn the front with rosettes. 

The crowns of the List new huts are 
low. lioniiets of piidt and other colored 
satin, are tiiimned at the edge of the 
brim with a deinUreil of hloini. Wliite 
chip Inits ha\iiig appeared at thoi/^fc of 
Loiigchaniji, we may |ir«niounce them as 
a decided tashioii for (his season; they 
were lined thninghoiit with some striking 
hue, such as elierry, bright rose, &c.— 
'J'iiey were placed niiieh on one side, and 
under the hrini on tiiat side which was 
raised, were long white feathers, fastened 
by a bow of riband. .Some of Ibesc 
white chip hats were slightly bent down 
over the ears in the village style. Roniid 
the crown were roultanx of colored satin 
in 2ig-zag,and a braiicii of while-tiiorn 
was placed obliquely across the crown 
and descended to the edge. Hats of 
colored crape arc orii.uneiited in front of 
the crown with a half wn'uth of ihnrers, 
and the rest of the trimuiiiig consists of 
bows of very broad riband. The bon¬ 
nets are very large, and have round 
crowns: thev arc generally decorated 
with lilacs, citlier white or colored. 

Chintzes and Chinese crape arc very 
favorite umtcrials fur dresses: the pat¬ 
terns of the chintzes arc whimsical, and 
excessively large. The silk from China, 
called Mandarin^ is particularly admired 
fur its extreme softness; but the stripes 
are too broad: one stripe is white, the 
other colored; on that which is white 
are painted various figures of animals, 
plants, See. Watered gros dc jWaplft, 
however, and other plain silk dresses, 
arc yet very generally worn; as are crane 
robes for evening-parties and balls. Tlie 


corsages, tvUli points, d ht Marie Stuart 
yet prevail; they are stiffened with 
whalebone, and laced on, like stays.— 
Pointed flounces, hanging one over the 
other, till* u|>per one lieaded by bniiiled 
satin, coiistituto a lav>irile mode of triin> 
ming dresses gi os de Maplen. Hail- 
dresses are sometimes of white tulle, 
with short sleeves, which are finishoil 
next' tn the cihuw with a frill of blond; 
the corsage is of colon'd satin; it is 
pointed in front, and the fasliioiiable silk 
rord, called the friar’s belt, surrinimls 
tlie waist, which terminates in front by a 
rich tassel. Thu trimming at the hunter 
is a broad bias fold, surmounted by 
rouleaux of satin, of the color of the 
corsage. A beautiful dress of trhitc 
organdy appeared at an evening party* 
with thmiiccs cut in the form of viii'e- 
leavcs. Tlie corsage was shaped like a 
heart, iii front and beliiiid, with a frill 
of viiiu-leavcs round the w'.'iist. liver 
the long sleeves were two bracelets, uiiC 
of fine pearls, the other of gold. 

The iiird of paradise forms a favorite 
plumage on the liair, in full dress, with 
a cameo beneath, near tlie fondicad.— 
Chains of gold arc also frequently wound 
round the tresses, and fiorversi in de¬ 
tached bouquets, arc placed among the 
bows of hair on the summit of the head. 
Hows of chcrry-culorcd gauze riband, 
striped with gold, and edged with silver, 
form also a favorite head-dress. 'I'he 
turbans arc in the Moabite shape, r.itlh'r 
singular in appearance, but very becom¬ 
ing ; they arc of vvliite flock gauze, and 
round them is disfiosed a blue ornament 
of about a finger's breadth, edged with 
silver: the hair is much lower on the 
summit, but is arranged in very large 
curls next to the face; almost every 
lady wears abaudeau across the forehead, 
to separate this exuberance of hair, sim¬ 
ply of black velvet or riband in half¬ 
dress, and of pearls, or some other va¬ 
luable article, in grande jtarure. The 
newest berets have adonble brim, crossed 
over each other in front, from which 
issues either an aigrette of jewels or an 
etprit feather. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths, Sfc. [April, 1828 . 

Btrtiijer, iHarrfageit, anlr Sleatiig* 


BIBTttS. 

Sons to the wives of Mr. H. Cobb 
Cornwall, Dr. Halaliiin, the rev. (i. T. 
Andrewes, Mr. Oeorjre Rankes, M.l*., 
colonel Clitheroe, lieateiiant-coloucl 
Floyd, Mr. M. Wigrain, Air. P. Krle, 
Mr. Stratten of Paddington, Mr. W. N. 
Cole of Highbury, and (with a daughter) 
Dr. Bryce. 

Daughters .to the countess of Jersey 
and lady Lyndhurst, and to the wivi4 
of Air. C. Ellis Heaton, Mr. Bcthell the 
barrister, the rev. J, E. Graj', captain 
W. II. Smvtb of the navy, Mr. Kichard 
Temple, Air. P. J. Money, and Mr. E. 
W. Lake. 

JUABRUaES. 

Mr. T. II. Kingseote, to the sixth 
dai^hter of the duke of Beaufort. 

'Inc rev. K. Cobb, to Miss Cooke of 
Dartford. 

Mr. Ricliard Pittman, junior, to Alias 
Vincent of Pentoiiville. 

The rev. 11. Robinson, to Miss Clay, 
of Burton upon Trent. 

Captain Curtis, of the navy, to his 
cousin Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
Sir W. Curtis. 


DSATBS. 

The rev. Dr. Deane. 

Sir Jonas Green, recorder of Dublin. 

Mr. Charles Stable, sheriff of Mid> 
dlesex. 

Lieutenant-general the baron d’Hoche* 
pi(Hl. 

In his 66tii year, Mr. William Moore, 
proctor. 

Air. John Cuthell, bookseller. 

John Joshua, earl of Carysfort, in his 
79th year. 

Mr. John Gough, of Perry-hall, Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

At Gravesend, Air. Adam Cunning¬ 
ham. 

Near Bridgewater, the rev. Robert 
Eyton, a rich miser. 

At Oxford, in his 73d year, Mr. J. 
Sadler, the aeronaut. 

At Maidenhead, Air. J. Langton. 

At Reading, the widow of Mr. Thomas 
Canning. 

Ill her 80th year, lady Wrottesley. 

At Nice, at the age of 28 years, Ca¬ 
roline, second daughter of the dul^e of 
Portland. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue anthor of the poem on Gardening seems to have borrowed all his ideas 
of horticulture from the vulgar specimens of the art, visible within five miles of 
London. His taste, therefore, is not very refined; and we may add, that his 
poetry is not even tolerable. 

M. H. R., having asked '* What is Love?" pretends to answer the question 
by saying, 

“ Love in the breast of man is a brilliant light. 

Now bnriilng dim, now blazing fiercely bright 
Love In the breast of woman is a flame 
For ever burning, blazing, still the samo." 

W. H., in an '* Answer to the Above," says, 

lAive is a fluid of the mind. 

When found in woman’s breast; 

’Tis like the atmosphere we breathe. 

Elastic, subtile, wanting rest. 

** But love, in man, is like the son. 

Which lightens all around; 

Its beams are brilliant, clear, and bright; 

’Tis not an empty sound." 

By these extracts from the two pieces, let the reader judge of the rest. Bat 
we beg leave to intimate, that we do not approve the sneer upon woman’s love:— 
when It is fully formed in the heart, it is generally far stronger and more durable 
than that of man, and therefore more honorably muntained. 

We wish to see the end of fVoman's C&ncdtt (if they shonld ever come to 
an end) before we insert a part. 

Amlia writes like a wcll-edncated girl; but there is not a new turn of 
thought in any part of her Essay. 
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BECOliLECTIONS OP THE CONTINENT. 

Start not, most frantle rrailer, at the 
word reeoUeciiont^ iubcit in tlirse recoL 
lective days thou well may’st quail at 
sncli a sound. I am no sexagenarian, 
who would entrap thine unwary inno* 
ccncc to the perusal of stories, 

———" long.Uttll, aiid old, 

“ Ai aUmetit ttoriei often are," 

which had been drying and withering 
ill a note-book for thirty-years:—no! 
be it known to thee for thy comfort, that 
note-hooks, journals, and even the keep¬ 
ers of journals, are my aversion.—^What 
a record must that be which would fill 
thirty volumes (as we are told a cele- 
bnite'd Gomcdiaii has done) with the 
** weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitable” 
nccurnmccs of a man’s everv-day life! 
God forbid that such a record should be 
mine! Short as my life has been, it has 
contained too many black days, which I 
could wish might be for ever blotted 
from the calendar. Y'et there have been 

S olden moments, sunny gleams, across 
le murkiiicss, and 1 would have these 
alone to live in my recollection, **an- 
mixed with baser matter.” Nothing 
could be farther from my thoughts, 
while 1 was wandering in foreign lands, 
than the intention of making a book or 
oven an article out of my observations; 
■till less (if possible) should I have 
thought of keeiuDg a journal for the 
■flliction of my private friends; and 
von. IX. 


consequently nothing except what pos¬ 
sessed, for me at least, an interest and a 
value, has remained upon my memory,— 
one of the most treacherous memories, 
by the bye, that any of his majesty's 
lieges can boast. 

My mind was open to any impression; 
—1 had not tasked myself to give an 
account of Mm, or to write a description 
of that :—^there is a charm even in the 
vagueness and impeifectness of iny re¬ 
membrance—the whole brief periodnoats 
before me like a fantastic vision, like 
one of those sweet morning dreams 
which, according to the proverb, en¬ 
danger at once our health, our wealth, 
and our wisdom, by causing us to linger 
in our beds too fate in tiic morning. 
IJow well do I recollect tlie cloudy night 
when I walked on the long low pier at 
Calais, and looked across the dark 
waste of waters at the Dover lights 1 1 
then thought it might be long—many 
years perhaps—^before that abyss would 
he traversed agaiu, and my foot would 
again press my native earth; yet my 
heart was full of hope, and that distant 
day of return was decked in all the ndn- 
bow dyes of joyful expectation. Helot i 
helot f et qmtrefoit Ae/iM/”—How well 
do 1 remember too the arrivri in the 
** pleasant land of France,”—the driving 
up the long Fanxbourg do St. Denis 
with it’s ragged shops, and gaudy dirty 
inhabitants, — the entry through tlie 
stately gate,—the elattenng through the 
narrow crowded streets, and dreading 
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flTcrr moment that oiir wheels nii<;:ht 
crnsii some of thn careless idlers irlio 
swarmed nil over tlic road, min};ling with 
the vehicles of all kinds, which some¬ 
times pressed them so clusely as t,i 
oblige them to stand with their baelts 
against the wall wdiile they passed; then 
the entrance (instead of a narrow street- 
door) 4hroii}n» a \oilv porte-eoeheic ,— 
the conrt-yard quite clean and adorned 
with flowers, agreeably eontrailiotiiig 
my nutinns of the dirtiness of every 
thing French,—the ascent up iieo pair 
of stairs to tlie Jimt floor,— le premier 
au dcssusde I’eutreso/t —the pier-glasses 
rriw|iing from the ceiling to the dark 
shining flour, the beaiitiinl ornamental 
dorks adorning the chimney-pieces of 
the salons and bed-rooms, and last, not 
least, the delicious coffee and rich pro¬ 
fusion of peaches and grapes! How 
do the gay groups rise hefurc me. that 
thronged the evening promenade on the 
Boulevard Italien—the elegant luxury 
of the dresses, the bright colors, the 
feathers, the jewels, the finery of all 
kinds mellowed into one harmonious 
whole hy the softened light that streamed 
from the illuminated Cajie, Hut belter 
than all these gauds was the sight of 
the Ijouvre Gallery, glorious alike to 
the soul and to tlie eye:—the long, long 
vista, with its gorgeous treasures, filled 
the heart with delight and admiration, 
not nninixed witli aw'C; for the spirit of 
departed genius s(‘ems to liover around, 
and we sink into nothing in thn presence 
of these tiiiie-hallowcd relics uf some of 
the finest minds of ages past. Shorn as 
it is of some of its brightest beams, still 
there is enough of radiance to infiainu 
the imagination and dazalc the senses. 
1 came away after my first visit with 
my eyes arhing ami my head in the 
most delightful whirl imaginable: a 
thousand thronging thoiiglits, thick- 
coming fancies, rushed on my mind, as 
my eyes ran over the wonders I bclield 
with an eagerness that was ejtrtainly 
inconsistent with a proper iippreciatioh 
of their merits; hut time and fiuniliarity 
enabled me to understand and analyse 
my own opinions and feelings conceVn- 
iiig them, and to give a reason for **t]ic 
faith that is in me.” 

It was ill this gallery too, that I form¬ 
ed a Iransitorv, but never to be for¬ 
gotten friondsfiip witli one, whoso image 
liaunts and suhlciis mv brightest recol¬ 
lections, I Hii.s standing at the farther 
end oftlic .gullrrj befuve one iif Kaphael’s 


[iiirtraits, looking intently at the face, 
which was to me peculiarly attractive, 
when, turning suddenly round, my eyes 
encountered those of a lady standing 
near me. I looked bsmk at the picture, 
and Inmk again at her; 1 never saw such 
a likeness!—the delicate yet noble out. 
line of the brow,—“tlie misty deptli of 
the soft dark eye,” — the ihdefiiiuhle 
something wliieli w'e call expression,— 
all wi're the same; the tM.iivas seemed 
almost to breathe. 1 k(‘pt iookitig from 
one to the other till the heightening of 
tlie lady’s color r«. minded me, that, how¬ 
ever strong the resemblance might he in 
other respects, siio was nut tjuite so in¬ 
sensible as the picture;—and 1 moved 
away. Still an irresistible impulse urged 
me to look back, and again 1 enconn- 
tered those fascinating ryes, 1 thought 
of Sterne and Ihc marchioness, jumping 
backwards and forwards at the liall-ilnnr, 
and resolved to make a push for an in¬ 
teresting acqiiaiiitiinee. So “ making 
niy month up,” as the song has it, 1 
approaclied her, and enquired in uiy 
most amiable and at the same time most 
respectful manner, whether she had a 
rataiogne, as 1 hail forgotten mine (1 
don’t know what Mrs. Opio would have 
said to me, for I knew that it reposed at 
that iiiument comfortably in my pucketV 
She reiilicd with one of those gentle 
ninsiral voices thatl delight in, but with 
a Swiss accent, that she was sorry she 
could not oblige me; adding, that she 
was heraelf so familiar with all the most 
Interesting pictnres, as not to require 
the aid of a catalogue. This intimation 
1 interpreted into a willingness to sup¬ 
ply the place of one in the present in¬ 
stance, and forthivitli proceeded to ask 
the name of the portrait (which 1 knew 
as well as my own), and to mention the 
likeness which struck me. The lady 
had lieeii told of it before, and confessed 
that an impulse of vanity had leii lier to 
notice the interest 1 took in tlie picture. 
This ww a fine opportunity for me, and 
I had just delivered myself of one of 
my must cle^nt coinpliuirnts, when we 
wen; joined by a gentleman who looked, 
I thought, rather grim, as he drew the 
lady’s arm within his. She seemed, as 
Well as myself, to feel a momentary em- 
hurrassment; but, recovering herself 
quickly, with feminine tact, she con¬ 
tinued the conversation in tin: same tone 
as before, only saying a few w’ords in 
a low voice to her companion, as we 
turned and pruccedtii shmly up thecal. 
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lery. Wc talked of likeiirRscs, pliysio- 
gnumy, ]iortrait-paiutiiig, uiid painting 
iii’gcurrai, until the ginitlcuian, feeling 
it iinpossii)le, as a Frenclinian iveil 
might, to hold his tongue during » 
conversation which so well admitted 
display, began to take a part in it, and 
talked (I must allow) witli a great deal 
of critical judgement, and tiiore real 
tiistcthan I hate usually observed among 
Ids country men. At the door of the 
gallery I found myself under the neces¬ 
sity of quitting them, wliicli I ilid not 
liowevcr lielbre I learned tliatihc French¬ 
man was the legal possessor of those 
charming eyes. I own I was fool enough 
not to be pleased at this discovery; but 
I made up my mind to it as well as I 
could, and, on my way home, moralised 
on the uncertainty of first impressions. 

In the days of nltra-Johii-Hiill-isiii it 
was part of the creed of every well-dis¬ 
posed Eiiglishiiian, that no good, moral 
or physical, tras to be found on the 
opposite si(le of the British Channel. 
Now, on the contrary, as the fallacy of 
this niaxiin has been discovenui, nothing 
will suit some of our modern writers, 
but that we should go slap-dash to the 
other end of the line, and take it fur 
granted that the native home of every 
social virtue and every amialile quality 
is on the banks of the 8ciiie. 

From iny own oliscrvationson French 
character, 1 confess 1 have only one 
fault to find with it. As Orlando's 
horse was the best horse in the world, 
only it was dead;—so the French 
are the best people in the world, only 
they have no hearts. They are brave, 
good-natared, conciliatory, pleasant ac¬ 
quaintances, easy masters, and often 
kind friends; but with regard to that 
depth and intensity of feeling which we 
emphatically call hearU we may venture 
to aifirnt that the thing was forgotten in 
their composition;—they have no idea 
of it. They have often been praised for 
their fortitude under adversity: whence 
does it proceed ? not certainly from that 
lofty nrmness of mind which looks 
down on the changes of fortune with 
uiisbaken calmness, for they are prover¬ 
bially insolent in prosperous times 
no! it is because they want the fervid 
energy that leadsmen to stake too nine li 
upon the game of life, the loss of which 
makes them bankrupt. Their hofies 
spring up, like flowers on a thin soil: 
root them op, and the rock beneath re¬ 
mains undisturbed. Their affections sit 


ns loosely on them as a garment; their 
thoughts are scattered abroad a thou¬ 
sand ways; their souls live out of doors 
as miieli as their bodies. It is when 
oiir feelings are “ garnered an" and hid¬ 
den in the chambers of our nearts, and 
brooded over in silence and solitude, 
that they heconie indeed a part of our¬ 
selves, and cannot be torn from us with¬ 
out a dreadful shock. There cannot be 
a stronger proof of what 1 have asserted 
than the absence, or at least the rarity, 
of domestic aflection among them, the 
heartless and profligate disregard of the 
nuptial bond, the mutual indiftercnce of 
parents and children.* It is also re¬ 
markable that their libertinism greatly 
differs from that of other nations, the 
finglish especially. A husband and 
wife, who know each other to be guilty 
of repeated infldclity, will stilt live 
together on the best terms, and fulfil 
their little cvery-day dntins with the 
greatest exactness. Nothing diverts 
Uiein more than the explosion which 
aflaii-s of this kind make in England. 
No man of sense, they say, would dis¬ 
turb himself and make a noise about 
what it is so much more to his interest 
to take uo notice of. The elopement of 
a wife is almost unheard of among them. 
They do not understand how the im¬ 
pulse of passion or the pangs of remorse 
can lead a woman to fly from society 
and from her family, because they do 
not deem it a necessary consequence of 
matrimonial infidelity; nor do they feel 
the least compiissiou for a woman who, 
differing from the majority of her sex, 
makes herself miserable on the dis¬ 
covery of her husband's criminal love for 
another. 

A melancholy illustration of this sub¬ 
ject fell under my own observation dur¬ 
ing iny residence in Paris. The acci¬ 
dental meeting which 1 have mentioned, 
led to an intimate acquaintance with the 
fair owner of the bewitching eyes which 
had almost tempted me to the folly^ of 
falling into downright love, after having 


* Perlia|it It would be difficult to find, in the 
aiinali of any other nation, a |>arallel Inttance to 
that related by Segur. of the woman who, during 
the retreat of the Kreiirli army from Moaeow, 

f inched away her child ae it clang to the tralneau 
n which eke was ceated, and, regardlece of its 
teara and rrioa, would have left it to periah on 
the Ice. Twice it waa replaced In her arms by 
order of Ney; but aha threw it from her, exclaim¬ 
ing—*' It ii'a pas va la France}—U ue laregrettera 
pas." 
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passed unharmed throogh the fire of a 
thousand flirtations. Sie was, as her 
accent had led me to suppose) a native 
of SiWtzerland, possessing ail the aim* 
plicify and singleness of heart, for 
whicu her country is distinguished, 
united to a depth of sensibility and a 
passionate warmth of character which 
do not usually characterise her nation. 
She was then in the very hey>day of 
yunth and happiness, having been mar* 
ried only a few weeks to a man whom 
she loved with the absorbing intensity of 
a first passion. Until a few months 
before her marriage, she had lived in 
strict seclusion in her native country, 
and the alliance had been funned by a 
Parisian friend of both parties, who, 
having asc<‘rtaincd that the fortunes, 
ans, and characters of the young peo¬ 
ple, would be likely to meet the mutual 
approbation of the two families, nego¬ 
tiated the atfiiir in the usual business¬ 
like manner, Whether he did or did not 
receive the compensation for his services 
so frequently expected on these occa¬ 
sions in France, 1 know not, but the 
treaty was concluded to the apparent 
satisfaction of every one, and the union 
seemM likely to be cemented by an 
affection that was hardly to be expected 
in such circumstances. I do not think 
1^derogate from the purity and reality of 
Clara's attachment to her nusband, wlien 
I say that f believe he was by no means 
the only man to whom it might lave 
been given. He was an elegant and 
attractive young man, eminently formed 
to shine in society, but a Frenchman all 
over. ^ He ivas not insensible to the 
attractions of his bride, but loved her as 
he lad loved a thousand and one other 
females, and was sufliciently skilled in 
tlic science of love-making to deceive so 
inexperienced a heart, lie bad been the 
first to awaken into life the germ of 
love that lay hidden in her yonng heart, 
and the iMuriance of its growth was 
sucU as might lave been expected in so 
rich a soil. 1 Unger on the recolleetion 
of what Clara was when I first saw her, 

fin fill! ’ • 


treme point where pleasure becomes 
insupportable, and she burst into tears. 
Sneb tears are not often shed in this 
world. 

It happened that the very day after 
tliis weU-remembered night was the re¬ 
nowned day of Long-champ. Taking 
, it for granted that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred readers have heard of it 
before, I shall only mention, for the 
sake of the remaining one, that it was 
formerly a religious mstival, and that it 
was the custom for the devout to go on 
that day in crowds to a convent at Long- 
champ, not far from Paris, The convent 
exists no more, and the religions cere¬ 
monies have dwindled intoaperformance 
of sacred music at the opera-Iionses; but 
it is still the fashion for all the gay mem¬ 
bers of society to assemble on tlie road 
to the once holy spot, and vie with each 
other in the display of what milliners 
call “elegant novelties;'' for no one, 
we believe, would be seen at I^ug* 
cliamp without sporting something new. 
It was one of those delicious days which 
sometimes come early in the spring, like 
balmy messennrs from the summer, 
soothing us after the severities of tlie 
winter, and vainly flattering us with the 
hope of having no more cold weather. 
As I am more than commonly subject 
to “ skiey influences,*’ niy spirits rose 
with the thermometer, and I was easily 
persuaded to join Clara and her hus¬ 
band, Monsieur V., who resolved to 
exhibit a new caliche on the occasion. 
The carriages, as usnal, were drawn up 
in file, progremw (as the Americans 
say) at the rate or i ^t in ten minutes. 
On we went, bowing to the men whom 
we knew, smiling mid saying pretty 
things to the women; 

** Soft eyei looV’d io?o to eyn that i|iaba a|aln, 
Aod all went merry a* a marriage bell 

when our ranks were suddenly thrown 
into disorder by the ill-timed fniety of 
a young English mare, who had the 
honor or beanng the beautiful person of 
one of oar conntrywoiaen. ' UnwilliDg 

^ I.*.—._ % ' - ‘ -.jP JS. - 1 ® 
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she sang that song of exulting joy, “ Di 
peacerm balaiaiTcor {” her wTime soul 
seemed to gush ont into her voice, until 
Its rapturous emotions touched the ex« 


ucr irom u'8 oacK, sHc had nearly 
suffered most severely for ber temerity. 
Luckily for her, the mad lay at least a 
foot thick on each side of the narrow 
pavement which forms the ndddleof tiie 
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road, and she fell into as soft a bed as 
could be desired, and escaped with a 
few braises, and the destruction of a 
tmUUe auperlte. She was, however, 
much frightened; and, as our carriage 
was immediately opposite to* the spot 
where the accident took place, Madame 

V-*8 humanity overruled her hus* 

band’s objections on the score of the new 
lining, and she solicited the beautiful and 
bespattered lady to accept a place by her 
side. Poor Clara! It was hard that by 
a simple act of kindness thou should’st 
lay the foundation of thine own ruin: 
yet so it was. Tlic fair stranger (whom, 
to avoid the inconvenience of blanks, I 
shall call the viscountess St. Asaph} 
was one of those singularly dever or 
singularly fortunate persons who, while 
they invariably follow the dictates^ of 
their own wills, and yield to every im« 
pulse of their own passions, are con* 
sidered by the world as martyrs to their 
virtues—victims of their ailections and 
sensibilities. She had been the portion¬ 
less daughter of an carl; but, being by 
nature and education fully qualified to 
appreciate the advantwes of a splendid 
establishment, she harr given her hand, 
at the age of eighteen years, to a sue* 
cessful speculator, who was by two or 
three years Iier fiither's senior. _ There¬ 
upon every body grew pathetic on the 
subject of the interesting young crea¬ 
ture, thus sacrificed by her family on the 
altar of sordid interest, while the poor 
carl, who was never one shilling the 
better for his daughter’s prosperity, had 
in reality opposea the match by all the 
means in his power, short of force. The 
wealth of the iiusband soon enabled lady 
Emily to obtain the suffrages even of the 
most fastidious and aristocratic, who at 
first shrank from the alliance; the spe¬ 
culator was tolerated, and his lovely 
young wife gained an envied place in 
that circle which so many even of 
&shion’s children struggle vainly to 
enter. I have often noticed tliat worldly- 
minded people who are in youth moat 
devout worshipers of Mammon, fhll, as 
they advance in life, into the follies 
which properly belong to the spring of 
existence. N me out of ten of t^ladies 
who figure in the annals of Doctors 
Commons have reached a certain 
Whetlier it is that the pleasures of mere 
worldliness wear themselves out, and 
they are forced to seek elsewhere for the 
excitement which these once afibrded,or 
that the genuine pasrions of our nature 


must at one time or other be triumphant, 
and that they revenge themselves thus 
for their first unnatural subserviency to 
acquired vices, 1 know not;—but the 
tact is indubitable. Lady Emily, having 
for many years sailed along the very 
good-tide of fortune, became suddenly 
romantic at the »go of tbirty.two, and 
conceiving a headlong jpassion for the 
viscount St. Asaph ^ho was recently 
come of age) forfeited rank, wealth, and 
reputation, to throw herself into his 
arms. In due time the canse came before 
a jury, who valued the lady at ten thou¬ 
sand pounds. The newspapers teemed 
and Westminster Hall resounded with 
glowing descriptions of the virtues, the 
graces, the sensibility of the lovely vic¬ 
tim ; all the world pitied her, and threw 
all the blame on her family and her hus¬ 
band ; on the former for supposed mer- 
cenaiT views, on the latter for having 
had tne conscience to be more than forty 
years of age when he married her. A 
divorce followed in the regular course; 
the '* bereaved husband” pocketed his 
damages, and the viscount (by this time 
repenting as heartily of his sinful con¬ 
duct, as the most rigid^ moralist could 
hare desired) carried his new and very 
dear bride to Paris, when for several 
months she lived in retininent, as a 
fashionable paper phrased it, ** like 
tlie wounded fawn flying to the 
shade.” 

Very soon after the aeddent which 
introduced the viscountess to Madame 

y-, 1 left Paris on a tour to the 

southern provinces, and did not return 
until about a year aftenvards, when 
rumor informed me of a very common 
occurrence, namely, a tender liaima 
between lady St. Asaph and the husband 
of her friend. On the continent, scandal 
of this sort has not half of the zest that 
renders it so attractive in England. 
These things are matters of coarse; 
nobody lifts up a hand or an eye, or 
excUums, "Who would have thought 
it ?” When I enquired of a Partnemie 
who had supplied me with the news, 
how Madame v—— bore the affidr, she 
replied with a look of great astonish¬ 
ment,—" Eh mon Dieul eUe va tatf- 
joure sea Iraia.”—But Clara Was not 
the woman who could endure a shock of 
this kind, and alter toujour* son traia. 
8^ was roughly awakened from the 
Elyrian dream of hope and love to the 
harsh realities of life. The spell of her 
existence was broken, and the whole 
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irleal faliric swppt atvay. To people of 
(lie world—to those whose romance of 
life lias been nipped in the very bad by 
the cold breath of experience, it may 
seem increilihte that so coinmon an oc« 
carrence siiould produce so overwhelm¬ 
ing;' an effect. From the first moment 
she discovered her fatal mistake in the 
character of hi m whom she loved, noth! ng 
like a synipMui of ordinary jealousy 
ivusapparent. Theideaofbein^wron^eil 
or injured seemed never to enter her 
mind. The tenderness of iier inaiiner 
toward tier hnsbaud even assumed a 
more profound cliaracter, as it hccuinc 
overshadowed by tlie deep inclaiirlioly 
wiiich took possession of iier. She never 
uttered a complaint—far lessa i^roacii; 
hut her heart seemed to die witliin tier. 
She went tliroush the ordinary routine 
of life as usual, nut she took no interest 
in any thing: all her wishes and linpes 
had wound themselves with the chord 
which had been snapped. Fortunately 
perliaps for herself, sliu had not the 
physical strength wiiich enables us to 
live on and endure 

“-tli« daily dnipon drop, that wear* 

'* The heart out, like the iituiie, with petty care*.' 

Her health gradually declined; site sank 
into what is callea a state of general 
debility, and Iier death was iiastcneil by 
the stupid obstinacy of her physician, 
who, according to the pn'sent practice 
in France, persisted in ordering repeated 
applications of lecchq^ to her enfeebled 
and exliausted frame, 

E. P. S. 


FATAL LOVE, from the German of 
Doting. 

Ax a village in France, two strangers 
were driven oy a storm to seek slidter 
in the house of a huntsman, named 
Martin. Here the flame of an unequal 
love was suddenly lighted up between 
the fair Aloysc and one of the strangers, 
of whose dignity the country maiden 
was entirely ig norant. She accidentally 
discovered that the object of her hearth 
adoration was threatened with serious 
danger, and that his apparent friend, 
colonel Montejo, was iiis concealed 
enemy. To divert his guests, the liunts- 
nian gave a rnralySfte. Madame Gageot, 
his sister, went to Neyers, to tell all 
her acquaintances about Uic agreeable 
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strangers, and to invite some of Aioyse’s 
frieiius to spend the evening with them, 
that she miglit shew her young favorite 
with what tact she managed these mat¬ 
ters. The provincial girls seated niuier 
some spreading trees, rescmhled a 
wreath of blooming flowers, ivliich c.y- 
hibited every pale and deeper tint of 
spring and snininer’s lilossoins. Mii- 
dainc'Gugcot presided at a large table 
rovered with fruits and coiitections. 
Montejo, under pretence of .sudileii in¬ 
disposition, retired precipitately into 
the house. His ronipatiiuii, who by Ida 
gaiety and engaging manners iiad quickly 
wound himself into tiie hearts of the 
vouthful party, hastily followed him, 
but almost as quicklv returned, bearing 
a small casket. Hi: opened it, and, 
after a short .s[ieecli, he presented a gift 
to each of the blushing girls, saying, as 
lie passed from one to the uliier, it was 
a remembrance of tliat luqipy evening. 
He placed a sparkling gem in tlie hair 
of one, put a brilliant ring ufion the 
finger of anotlier, and fastened a guM 
comb in the anbnrn ringlets of a third ; 
and before they liad time to recover from 
tiieir surprise, or reject bis nlfered gifts, 
they sparkled with the jewels with 
which he had so profusely omameiited 
them; and the lust rays of the setting 
son, wliicli had hitherto, in this liappy 
spot, shone only upon flowers, now tell 
upon these brilliant gems, and added a 
daszling lustre to the wreath. Struck 
witli astonishment, Madame Gageot anil 
Aloyse gazed ui>ou the scene. Madame, 
wlio was deeply read in fairy lore, be¬ 
lieved that sne beheld some enchanter 
before her. Aloyse grew pale with a 
variety of sensations, as she looked 
upon the munifleent stranger. Who 
could this youth he, who, witii sucli 
laughing and careless indifference, ffirew 
from him what appeared to her to be 
immeasurable riches ? She did not 
wish to be treated in the same manner 
as Iier companions had been. He 
passed by her with his sparkling gifts; 
and, when he had gone the round of the 
circle, ho set the casket upon the ground, 
bent down to a bed of flowers, took 
from it a violet, and gave it to the gra¬ 
tified Aloyse. * 1 well knew,’ he wliis- 
pered, * that I dared not so to approach 
you, Aloyse. Flowers only arc fit for 
flowers; the daughter of nature loves 
nature alone. Ah! Aloyse, this violet 
will be happy even in withering upon 
your bosom; but longer, iimcli longer 
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tliaii ils sliort existence, may my re- 
Rirnihriiiict! dwell in your *lie:irt!’— 
Aloypo felt her heart sink within her; 
she received the flower with a trenribliii^ 
hand, and glanced anxiously around, 
apprehending that he might have been 
overheard; Imt her companiona were 
too deeply engaged to attend to lier. 

I'hey were all busily oeeiipied in coin* 
paring their jewels, laughing, justing; 
and were so superlatively happy, that 
they could scarcely w'i^it with coiiiposnre 
for the appiiintcti hour of separating, 
NO impatient were they to return home to 
exhibit their gifts, and astoiii.sh their 
larents with the extraordinary tale. At 
eiigtli the hour of departure arrived, 
and they bade a gniteful goud-niglit to 
their entertainers and tiie generous 
stranger; and with light steps they 
luirriedhomc, holding fust their precious 
gems. 

'I'his incident made a great noise in 
tlic village. 'I'iie girls were closely 
questioned by their parents, and they 
spoke so innch of the stranger, that 
people did not know what to think of 
the matter. They were examined again 
and again, and they only repeated'that 
they had received costly presents from 
a singularly handsome young man, but 
that his companion bad scarcely re* 
inained long enough to throw a glance 
npon them. The gems were examined^ 
hy a lapidary, and declared to be of 
great vaine; and, as there were amongst 
the girls’ parents some of the ma^s* 
trates, and even the mayor himself, the 
interesting enigma quickly began to 
take a somewhat diifen'nt character. 

Aloysu had fur some time past been in 
tlie ha'bit of daily visiting a poor old 
woman, wlio would scarcely have been 
able to support a feeble and suffering 
existeni'e, rad she not been supported 
and consoled by Aloyse’s tender and 
benevolent cares. She devotedly loved 
her young Wncfactrcssi and her little 
cottage alw'ays seemed to be light^ 
up when Aloyse made her appearance in 
it, for she was like a ministering angel 
to her. The morning after the little 
festival, Aloyse set out to visit, as usual, 
her poor old friend, simply clad, and 
with her half-withered violet in her 
bosom. Wlicu she entered, Margaret 
fixed her eyes upon licr with a look of so 
much anxiety, that she tenderly inquired 
if she wished for any thing. “ Nothing, 
n»y swec'l child,'* she replied, while you 
arc with me. 1 desire only a crown of 


glory to deck thv pure broiv. IVliat 
now disquiets me is a dream t have bad, 
ill which you bore a part. 1 thought 
you were threatened by some danger to 
which 1 oould give no name. Yon bent 
down to seise a sparkling jewel which 
was rolling toward an abyss; you 
grasped it, and, as you pressed it to 
vour bosom, it pierced yon to the heart. 

1 saw you afterwards in a inasrnificent 
clramiier, wliere every thing slinne with 
goltl, but the gold cast a pale ghastly 
shade upon yunr cheek; and, when 1 
obscrvril you more closely, your bright 
and lovely color u as no longer there— 
yoiir eyes were closed—^you belonged 
no more to the living.” Aloyse shud* 
dered at these words; and tliouglits of 
tlie jewels of the preceding day sank 
deeply into her heart. She felt the 
wound t but her grief was mingled with 
so much sweetness, that she could not 
know it to be a consuming poison. 

Montejo was employed by cardinal 
Maxarin and the Jesuits to remove the 
young prince, in order to pave the way 
to the throne of Spain for another can¬ 
didate; and it was on a journey to Tou¬ 
lon that these adventures ensued. At 
this time the king of Spain died, and 
the ambassadors were on their way to 
Paris with his will'and the Spanish 
cniwn, to lav them at the feet of the new 
monarch. They were to pass by the 
residence of Martin ; and Alontejo now 
began to fear that bis companion (ivho 
was Philip of Anjon) would not fall 
into the snares contrived for bis ruin.— 
On her way home from her charitable 
visit, she ovcriieard the particulars of 
the atrocious scheme. She remained for 
an boar imtiiovabic, and lost in deep 
thought. Now she clearly felt that an 
invincible barrier lay on her path, and 
that a deep and impassable gulf sepa¬ 
rated licr from happiness. She was now 
awakened to all the depth of her love; 
and an inexpressible anguish mingled 
itself with her tenderness, for it was 
evident that some horrible fate was im¬ 
pending over lier lover. At this fearful 
thought she sprang from the ground,' 
and,' while she rapidly pursued her way 
homewards, endeavoured to think what 
it was her du^y to do. ** Away ^he 
thought) he must not go; 1 must tind 
out some way of detaining him; he is 
safe with us.” She desired the mayor 
to prevent the strangers from escaping. 
—” 1 accuse them (she Said) of having 
stolen those jewels. A thuiulcrbolt 
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could not have occasioned greater as< expresses to Madrid and elsewhere, ho 
tonishment and consternation than these retired into the thicket, and motioned 
words. She repeated the accusation in to Martin and Aloyse to follow him.— 
a (inner tone. Montejo threw upon tier He took a kind farewell of the former, 
a look of the deepest malignity, while and begged him to come and sec him in 
Philip gazed at her in the utmost sur- Paris. But what shall 1 say to thee ?" 
prise. Martin dropped a glass of water continued he, turning to Aloyse, “ thou 
which he was about to raise to his lips; gentle unhappy one! Shall I ever 
and Madame Gageot surveyed her from repay thee thy sacrifice and thy tears ?— 
head to foot with angry eyes. Upon this Oh, may thy iicart soon regain its tran- 
charge they were stopped. She watched quillity, for wc part for ever in this 
Philip during the night, like a guardian world!" She replied not, but, with 
angel; and Montejo, enraged at her in< deep sobs, pressed his hand to her 
terposition, wounded her with his dagger bosom, lie embraced her once more, 
and disappeared, Philip scarcely ob- and, laying her on her father’s breast, 
served the villain’s flight; for all Ids rushed from the spot. After his de¬ 
attention was fixed upon the beautiful partnre she wept bittorly* Martin bent 
bleeding girl at his feet. He raised her tenderly over her, and softly named 
up, and field her in his arms; then Philip. " Oh, niy father!” slie vehc- 
placed her upon a seat, uncovered her mcntly exclaimed—1 own my affection 
shoulder, tore a handkerchief in two, for liim; I shall love him for ever; he 
and stanched the blood. He bent over has taken my life with him. Yet be nut 
her, endeavoured to revive her, parted uneasy, dear father; 1 shall be com- 
licr ringlets from her pale brow, and posed. Fulfil your promise, and let ns 
supported her sinking head. For an set out for Paris instantly." 
liour she thus lay in silent bliss, her Louis had already accepted for his 
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hand. * Oh my Philip !* she murmured ambassadors were appointed to a solemn 
in a soft low voice; *why was 1 not audience. The French nobles were 
ivounded to death ? why am I not per- assembled. A number of men of rank, 
mitted to make thee the only sacrifice from the young Bonrlion’s different 
that is in my power ?’ He entreated her dominions, even from distant America, 
to be calm, and they now came to mutual arranged themselves round Louis’still 
explanations. She related every thing empty throne. The ladies of the court 
she had overheard in the forest; and the were also present; and at their head was 
more he heard, the more indignant be the ad mired, the envied Madame doMain- 
became. ' JTcs!’ he exclaimed, * I in- tenon. In the back-ground were many 
deed believe that he would have betrayed persons of the middle rank, spectators 
me. He obtained my friendship and of this magnificent scene, and amongst 
confidence only to lead me more cer- these were Madame Gageot and Aloyse. 
tainly to destruction. Austria, or per- The door of the royal cabinet was now 
haps Spain itself, has sent him to me." flung open, and Louis stepped proudly 
As the envoys from Spain were hourly forth, l^ing his grandson by the hand, 
expected in this part of France, Philip with the air and majesty of the master of 
resol ved to make himself known to tliera, the world. Beaunf^nl as the son of a 
and accompany them to Paris. With god, led by the hand of Jupiter, walked 
fiiltering steps Aloyse now approached Philip at his side. He was attired in 
the door of bis apartment. She paused; the Spanish costume, sparkling with 
she stretched out her arms toward him. jewels. The royal mantle dowcdgrace- 
“Philip!" said Iter pale trembling lips— fully from his shoulder; the sword of 
** Philip I once only in this life—we Castile glittered at his side, and tlie 
meet no more—once only—** She feathers of Arragon waved from the 
could not finish, bat he underatood her. diadem that bound his youthful brow. 
He pressed lier ardently to his bosom; “Spaniards, behold yonr king!' ssdd 
for one short moment sne rested in an- Lniiis, as lie looked with parental pride 
guished bliss in his embrace, then tore upon his grandson, whom he presented 
herself away, rushed down the steps, and to them. The ceremony was nearly con- 
threw herself upon her conch. eluded, when Philip's eye fell upon a 

On the arrival of the ambassadors, pale dying ronntenance, that looked as 
Philip prepared to dcjmrt with them, if it had risen from the d<^ to gaio 
While they were occupied in despatching upon him. The color suddenly fled from 
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liU (;}ir(*k; for it \va$ Aloy«!'!i swoot 
moiiriifiil glance he hail encountered, 
and it was impossthlc for him to conceal 
his emotions. IJis hand trembled in 
that of Louis, wlio said, in a low voice, 

* Dost tlion tremble, king of Spain ?' 

Philip departed for Spain; and, about 
a year aflerwards, Aioysc went one 
evening as usual to visit old Margaret. 
—“ Mv child," said she, us she looked 
upon the |)ale tieath<likc cuiiiiteuuncc of 
her forlorn young friend, “ have I not 
been right with my dri'ani? Oh, that 
you luwi never known this death-bring¬ 
ing jewel!"—(iooil mother," replied 
Aloyse, “ do not thns griex e over me j 
1 am not unhappy." Hut Margaret re¬ 
marked such an extraordinary weakness 
about her, that .shedetemuned, althoagh 
against her wishes, to acouinpaiiy heron 
her way borne. When they came to the 
forest, Aloyse felt herself overpmyered 
by great weakness and indisposition, 
about the place where she had oicrhearil 
Aioiitejo’s treachery. “ It was here," 
said siie, in a low, stifled voice: “1 
recollect a particular tree;—it lies tliere 
still. liCt us sit down upon it, good 
mother." Aloyse se.ited herself beside 
Margaret, and'laid her head npoii her 
frieiiil's shoulder. The setting siin gildejl 
llie leaves with his dying rays. “ See," 
whis|iered Aloyse, “ the sun goes down 
in .Spain; hut," slie ciintinueii, “in bis 
Amt'riea it rises again, auil in bis Heaven 
it shines for ever!” These were her last 
words. Hlie died in Margiiret’s arms. 


THE MFB OF SIANSIE WAL'CII, TA1I.OR 

IN nALKElTii ; writicu bif hiamlj. 

TaiIjORS are mcnol conseipiein'c in 
these daj's, when so much altciilion is 
paid to dress, even by men, that otic 
whose coat is not of the fashionable eo/, 
or happens to be rather the ivorse for 
wear, is likely to he eut by those who 
would otherwise have been at least Ins 
ostensible friends. We are not, how- 
ever, so tasteless as to raise fliMtcr 
Wauch to a par with the uietropolitau 
tailors, who dress out the dandies of 
ton .—we admit that he is merely a pro¬ 
vincial ar/ia/c, unworthy of beiiignanied 
in comparison with the great Stmtz. 
While we thus readily contess his infe¬ 
riority as a tailor, we trust that wo sliali 
not be ai'ciised of presiiinption in hold¬ 
ing him up to view as an interesting 
aiito-biograplwr. 

VOL. IX, 


“ Mansic Waiirh (a critic pleasantly 
observes) is an enthusiast and a devotee 
of his trade: he sees all things with the 
eye of a shaper of rloth: he eats, drinks, 
loves, and flights, with the true heart of 
a true tailor. That he is a tailor, is the 
gronnd-work and substratum of his cha¬ 
racter; all other parts of the man are 
but the facings, trimmings, and linings 
which make up his individuality. A 
tailor should not be flerce—-Mansie is 
tender-hearted; lie is not bold, but at 
times desperately animated liy that fear 
wiiieh carries a man bej’Ond courage.— 
lie is spirited in his sentinicnts, and free 
ill his aspirations, as becomes a free 
tailor and a man of sedentary occupa¬ 
tion. Ill action, however, he is timid, 
irri'sidute, and given to rely upon his 
prudence rather than his valor;—a great 
re.'>p<‘Cter of authority, a di-staiit and con¬ 
tented admirer of greatness, )'et full of 
the dignity of man in the abstract; 
good-iintiin‘d, yctmiiidful of self; mild, 
yet resolute iii'the command of his wife; 
the more stern father, because he is aware 
that the subjects of his connii.and are 
naturally few; an exeellciit neighbour, 
for lie is fully aware of the social advan¬ 
tages of living u'cll with those he lives 
upon; and a not unpleasant cunipanion, 
for he is u great observer in a small way; 
and, if he fails to jieiietrale the interior 
character, he always succeeds in liitting 
olir the outward man with a lively par^ 
tieiiiarity which proves the interest he 
takes in'tlic cut of a coat or the tnni of 
a pair of incxpressihics." 

Mansie thus describes his appearance 
ill early life, and his first love.—“Hav¬ 
ing conic into tlie ivorld before my time, 
and being of a pale fare and delicate 
make. Nature never conld have intended 
me for the naval or iiiilitiiry line, or for 
any robustious trade or profession what¬ 
soever. No, no, 1 never liked fight¬ 
ing ill my life; peace was aye in my 
tlioiiglits.' When there was any riot m 
the strwits, I fled, and scougged myself 
at the chnmley-lng as quickly as I 
flowed; and, rather than double a iiieve 
to a sclioolfiillow, I pocketed maiiv 
shabby epithets, got my paiks, and tiwk 
the eouelier’s blow from laddies that 
could lianlly reach up to my waistband. 

“ just after I was put to my ’pren- 
ticeship, having made free choice of the 
tailoring trade, I had a terrible stonnd 
of calf-love. Never shall I forget it. 
1 was growing np, long and lank as a 
willow-waiid. Brawns to my legs tliere 
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ivprc nono, as niv tmvvsprs of other 
years too visitily nflectctl to show. The 
luiij; yellow hair hiin^ down, like a llax- 
wij«’, the length of luy lantern jaws, 
which looked, notwithstanding iny yap- 
ncss and stiff appetite, as if eating and 
they hatl broken up acquaintanceship. 
Aly blue jarket seemed in the sleeves to 
have piched a qiiarnd with the wrists, 
and had retreated to a tait below the 
elbows. The haunch'bnttons, on the 
eontrary, appeared to have taken a strung 
liking the shouhlers, a little below 
which they showed their tarnished 
brightness.* At the middle of the back, 
the tails leniiinated, leaving the widl- 
n'orn rear of my corduroys, like a full 
moon seen through a dark Inixi*. (Mi! 
but I must have been a bonny lad. 

“ Jly first flame was the ininistar's 
lassie, .less, a buxom and forward qiiean, 
ta'o or tiiree vears older than niv&elf. I 
used to sit fooking at her in tW kirk, 
and fi'lt a droll confusion when our een 
met. It dirled through my heart like a 
dart, and I looked down at iiiy psahn< 
book sheepish and blushing. 1^011 
would I have spoken to her, but it would 
not do; my courage aye failed me at the 
pinch, though she whiles gave me a 
smile when ^le passed me. She used to 
go to the well every night with her twa 
stonps, to draw water after the manner 
of the Israelites at gloaming; so I 
thought of watching to give her the two 
apples ivhicii 1 h<ul earned in my pouch 
for mure than a week for that purpose. 
How she laugheil when I put them into 
licr hand, and brushed by without speaks 
ing! I stood at the bottom of the close 
listening, and heard her laughing till 
she was like to split. .My heart flapped 
in my breast like a pair of fanners. It 
was a nionient of heavenly hope; hut I 
saw Jamit! (loom, the blacksmith, who 
I aye jeahmseit was my rival, coming 
down to the well. I saw her give him 
one of the apples; and hearing him 
say, with a loud gaffaw, ‘ Where is the 
tailor?' I took to my heels, and never 
stopped till i found myself on the little 
stool by the firusiile, and the Itaniely 
souiicl of uiy mother's wheel humming 
in my lug, like a gentle lullaby." 

lie was more fortunate in his next 
Gourtsbip.—“Who, think ye, shoiilil 
this lassie be, bntNauscCroinie,—after¬ 
wards, in the cotirse of a kind Provi- 
denc.e, the honoured wife of iny bosom, 
and the mother of honny Benjie. In 
going up and down the stairs, it being a 


cuinmoii entry, ye observe—^inc maybe 
guiiigdnwn with my everyday hat on 
to my dinner, and slm coming up carry¬ 
ing a stoop of water, or half-a-poiiiid of 
poiithered butter on a plate, with a 
piece of paper thrown over it,—we fre¬ 
quently met half-way, and hud to stand 
still to let one another pass. Nothing 
came out of these furegatlierings, how- 
snmercr, fur a month or two, sue being 
as shv and modest as she was bonny, 
with lier clean dcinity shnrt-gown, and 
snow-white morning mutch, to say no¬ 
thing of her cherry mon anil her glan¬ 
cing een; and me unco diiflie in making 
np to strangers. We rmild not help, 
iievcrtheli'ss, to take aye a stoun look of 
each other in passing; and 1 was a 
gone man, bewitched out of my seven 
senses, falling from my clues, losing 
my stnnicich, and over tlic lugs in love, 
three weeks and some odd days before 
ever a single syllable passed between 
IIS. (iude kens' how long this (Quaker- 
nieeting-like silence would have con¬ 
tinued, had wc not chanced to foregather 
one gloaming; and 1, having gotten a 
dram from one of oiir customers with a 
hniiip-back, at the Cross-caiiscy, whose 
fashionable new coat I had been out 
fitting on, found myself as brave as a 
Bengal tiger, and said to her, ' This is 
a line day, I say, niy dear Nancy.’ The 
ice being once broken, every tiling went 
on as smoothly as ye like; so, in the 
long-run, we went like lightning from 
twa-handed cracks on the stair-head, to 
stown walks, after work-hours, out by 
the Wist Port, and thcri'away. If ever 
a man loved, and loved like mad, it was 
me, Mansie. Wauch,—and I take no 
shame in the confession; but, kenning 
it all ill the course of nature, declare it 
openly and courageously in the face of 
the wide world. Let them laugh who 
like; honest folk, I pity them; such 
know not the pleasures of virtuous 
affection. It is nut in corrupted, sinful 
hearts that the fire of true love can ever 
burn clear. Alas, and ohon oric! they 
lose the sweetest, completcst, dearest, 
truest pleasure tliat this world has in 
store fur its children. They know not 
the bliss to meet, that makes the em¬ 
brace of separation bitter. They never 
dreamed the dreams that make wakening 
to the morning light unpleasant. They 
never felt the raptures tnat can dirl like 
darts throu^i a man’s soul from a wo¬ 
man’s ee. They never tasted the honey 
that dwells on a woman’s lip, sweeter 
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than vcilow marigolds to the bee, or 
fretted under the fever of bliss tiiat 
ffloivs thruiij'b the frame in pressing the 
hand of a suddenly-inct and fluttering 
sweetlieart. Itiit tiits-tuts—hech-how! 
my day lias long since past; and this is 
stuff to drop from the lips of an auld 
fool. Nevcrthclcss, forgive me, fricmls, 

1 cannot help all-]H>werfiil nutiire,— 
Naiisc’s tiiste being like my own, we 
amused one aiiotlier in abusing great 
cities, whicli are all ciioke<fnU of the 
abominations of thi: Scarlet Woman; 
and it is enrions how soon I learned to 
be np to traj)—I mean in an honest way; 
f<»r, when sin* said she was wearying 
the very heart out of her to bn home 
again to Lauder, wliieh she said ivas 
her native, and the true land of Cioshen, 

1 spoke back to Iht by way of answer, 

* Xancy, my dear, believe me that the 
real land of (ioslieii is out at Dalkeith; 
and if ye'll take up house wi* me, and 
enter into a way oi dtiiiig, I d.in' say in 
a ivhile ye’ll come to think so too.' 
Wliat will yc say there ? Alatters were 
by-aiid'b}' settled full tosh between ns; 
and, though the means of both parties 
wiTC small, w'e wen* young, and able 
ami willing to help one aiiothcr.—• 
Naiise, out of her wages, had hained a 
trifle; and I had, safe lodgeil under 
lock and key in the bunk of Scutliind, 
against the time of my setting up, the 
siller which was got by selling the bit 
house of granfaither's, on the death of 
my ever-tn*be-lainciited mother, who 
survived her hcljimate only six months, 
leaving me an orphan lail in a wicked 
world, obliged to fend, forage, uiul 
look-out for myself. Taking matters 
into account, therefore, and considering 
that it is nut good for nun to be alone, 
Naiisc and me laid our heads together 
towards the taking a bit house in the 
furc-stre(‘t of Dalkeith, and at our lei¬ 
sure keut a look-out about buving the 
plenishing—the expense of which, for 
different littlcs and littles, amounted 
to more than we expected; yet, to our 
hearts’ content, we made some most 
famous second-hand bargains of spre- 
chcry, amongst tlie old-furiiiturc ware¬ 
housemen of the Cowgato. 1 might 
put down liere the prices of the room- 
grate, the bachelor’s oven, the clmcse- 
toaster, and tiic warming-pan cspccialljr, 
which, thongli it had a whecn holes in 
it. kept a fine polish ; but, somehow or 
other, i have lost the rec(*ipt, and cannot 
make true afliduvy. Certain it is, what¬ 


ever cadgers may say to the contrary, 
that tlie hark is aye made for the bur¬ 
den ; and were all to use the means, ami 
be industrious, many that wyte had 
iiarvests, and woisc times, would have, 
like the miller in the auld sang, *A 
penny in tin*, pnrse for dinner and for 
supper;’ or better, to flnish the verse, 

' Gin ye please a guid fat cheese, and 
liimpso’ yellow blitter.’ For two or three 
days, I must confess, after Maister 
Wiggle had gone through the reremony 
of tying us togetlier, and Nansr and me 
found ourselves in the comfortable situ¬ 
ation of man and wife, I wits a wee 
diiwie and desponding, thinking that 
we were to have a iiumerons small 
family, and where tr.iile was to coim* 
from; hiU no sooner was niy sign 
nailed up with four iron haudfasts, by 
.hihnny Ifammer, painted in black 
letters on a blue gruitnd, with a picture 
of a jacket on om* side, and a pair of 
shears on the other,—and my shop-door 
opened to the public, with ready-made 
waistcoats, gallowses, leather-caps, and 
Kilmarnock cowls, hong up at the win¬ 
dow, tlian business flowed in upon ns in 
a perfect torrent. First one came in fur 
his measure, and then another, A wife 
came in for a pair of red worsted hoots 
for her l).iirii, out would not take tliem, 
for they had not bine fringes, A lian*- 
headed lassie, hoping to be handsel, 
tlirew down twoiienee, and asked tapi* 
at three yards for a half-penny. The 
minister sent an old black coat kcncatli 
his maid’s arm, pinned up in a towel, to 
irct docked in the tails down into a 
jacket; ivliich I trust 1 did to his entire 
satisfaction, ituikiiig it fit to a hair. The 
duke’s butler himself patronised me hy 
sendiug me a coat winch was all liair- 
powder and jiuinatr, to get a new neck 
put to it. Ku wonder tliat wc attracted 
customers, fur our sign was the prettiest 
ve ever saw, though tin* jacket was not 
*ust so neatly painted, as for sonic sand- 
liiod creatures not to take it for a goosi*. 

1 dare say there were fifty baif-naked 
bairns glowring their cen out of their 
heads at it from morning till night; 
and, after they all were gone to their 
beds, both Naiisc and me found our¬ 
selves so proud of our new situation in 
life, that we slipped out in the dark bp 
ourselves, and had a prinio look at it 
with a lantern.” 

The death of tlu: tailor’s apprentice 
ib iiieutiuiied in a pathetic strain; but 
tlu* occasional aUviupts at Imiiiur, on su 
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serious ii subjeef, are inappropriate and 
inc«tngriious.—“ It was a sud heart t«j 
us al], to see the lifeless cri'atiire in his 
white night-eap and eeu elosedt lying 
with liis yellow hair spread iijM)fr the 
pillow: and ive went out, that tlie 
women-folk might cover up the looking- 
glass and the face of the clock, ere they 
proceeded to dress the body in its last 
clues—clues that would ne’er need 
changing; but when we were half down 
the stair, and 1 felt glad with the 
thoughts of getting to the fresh air, we 
were obliged to turn up again for a wee, 
to let the man pass, that was bringing in 
thedciul-deal. 

“ Hut w'hy weave a long story out of 
the materials of sorrow, or enileavonr 
to paint feelings that have no outward 
sign, lying shut up witliiii the sanctuary 
or the heart ? The grief of a father and 
a mother eaii only he conceived by tiiein 
who, as fatiiers ami mothers, have suf¬ 
fered the loss of their hainis—a treasure 
more precious t<i nature than silver or 

S old, home to tlie land-sick sailor, or 
^ ay-light to the blind man, sitting lioak- 
ing in the heat of the morning sun. 

“The coflin having been ordered to 
be got ready with all luisto, two men 
bronglit it in on tbeir shoulders bctiim's 
on the following morning; and it was a 
sigiit that made niy blood run cold to 
see the dead corpse of poor Mungo, my 
own ’prentice,^ hoisted up from the bcif, 
and laid in his black-handled, narniw 
liousic. All bad taken tbeir last looks; 
the lid was screwed down liy means of 
screw-drivers; and I read the plate, 
which said, “Mungo Glen, aged In." 
Alas ! early w’as he cut off from among 
the living—a tiow'cr snapped in its spring 
blossom—and an awful warning to ns 
all, sinful and liccdlnss mortals, of the 
uncertainty of this state of being. 

“In tiiu course of the forenoon, Alaister 
Glen’s cart was brought to the door, 
drawn by two black horses with long 
tuls and hairy feet, a tram one and a 
leader. Thongli the job shook my 
nerves, i could uot refuse to give thrm 
a hand down the stair with ttie coffin, 
which had a fief-like smell of death and 
caw-dust; and we got it fairly landed in 
cart, among clean straw. I saw the 
clodhopper of^a plowman aye dighting 
lUs een with the sleeve of his big-coat. 

**. T*‘® Mistress Glen, a little 

fattish woman, and as line a homely 
body as ye ever nset with, hut sorely 
distracted at this time by sorrow, sat at 


tiie head, with her bonnet drawn over 
lier fare, and tier shawl thrown across 
her shoulders, being a blue ami red 
spot on a white groniid. 11 was a disinal- 
likc looking thing to see her sitting 
tlicm, with the dead bodv of her son 
at her feet; ami, at the siife o*t his kist 
with ills clacs, on the top of whicli was 
tied, not being room for’t in the inside 
like (for he liad twelve shirts, and three 
pair of trowsers, and a Snmiay and 
every-day’s coat, with stochings and 
other things), ids old white bcai’er hat, 
turned up hehiiul, wliicli he used to 
wear wlieii he was with me. His Sun¬ 
day’s hat I did not sue, hut most likelp 
it was in aniong his cl.tus, to keep it 
from tlie rain, and preserved, no doubt, 
fur the use of some of his little brothers, 

f ileasc Goil, when tlicy grew up a wee 
ugger. 

“ Seeing Maister (Hen, who had cut 
his ehiii in sliaving, in a wnni-oiit dis- 
j.iskut state, mounted on his sheltie, 1 
shook hands witli them both, and, in 
my thouglitlessnesi, wished them “ a 
good journey”—knowing well what a 
sorrowful hoiiie-goiiig it would he to 
tliciii, and what their bairns would think 
when they saw what Wiis lying in the 
cart beside their mother. ()ii tiiis the 
big plowman, (liat wore a broad bine 
hoiiiict and corduroy eutikens, witli a 
grey big-coat slit up heliiud in the man¬ 
ner I commonly made for laddies, gave 
his long wliip a crack, and drove olf to 
the eastward.” 

A display of humor is more in cha¬ 
racter wfieiitlic taylor and Ids good lady 
hold a consultation on the choice of a 
trade or profession for their sou. 

‘ What say ye (said Maiisie) to a 
penny-pic-man r I’fegs, it*s a coxy birth, 
and ane thatg.ars the cappers birf dtlwn. 
What’s the expense of a hit of daigh, 
half an ounce weight, piried round wi’ 
the knuckles into a case, and iillcil half 
full o’ salt and water, wi’ two or three 
nips o’ hraxy floating about in’t? dust 
nothing ava. ^ And consider on a winter 
idght, when ice-shocklcs arc liinging 
from the tiles, and stomachs relish what 
is warm and tasty, what a sale they can 

g et, if they go about jingling their 
ttie bell, and keep the gciiniiic article! 
Then ve ken in tno afternoon, bo can 
show tnat he has two strings to his bow, 
and have a wheen cookies, either new 
baked for ladies' tea-parties, or the yes¬ 
terday’s aiild shopkiwpers' het up i' the 
oven again.’ 
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* Are ye really In your si-i eii natural 

ur can 1 believe iny uin een ? 1 
ct)iiltl alniust iinairine suiiie'warluck had 
thrown /'laniunr into th'Mii,” saiil Aiaiise, 
staring' me kroail ui tin; tare. 

‘ Take a good look, giidewife, for 
srcing’s believing,’ fjuo’ I ; 1 then eon- 

tinned, without drawing breath or bridle; 
—* Or if the baking line does not please 
j’C, what say ve to binding him regularly 
to a inan-cmik ? There he’ll see life in 
all its variurtiins. Lnsh keep ns a', what 
an insight into the secrets of roasting, 
bnindering, frying,boiling, baking,anil 
brewing—niching of geese’s craigs— 
liat;king llie necks of dead cldrkens, and 
rutting out the tongues of leevlng tur¬ 
keys ! Then wliat a steaming u’ fat soup 
in the nostrils! and sirran a eoileetiuii 
o’ line smells as would persnade a iiiaii 
that he conld fill his stoiiiiich thro’ his 
nose! No weather ran reach such rattle: 
it may be a storm of snow, twciity-fect 
deep, or an even-down pour of rain, 
washing the very eats olf the house¬ 
tops ; w'hen a weaver is shivering at his 
loom, with not a drop of blood at his 
fliiger nails, and a tailor !ikc myself, so 
numb with cauld,tl!at, instead of driving 
the needle thro’ the cluith, he brogs it 
thro’ bis ain thnnib—tlien, lient a hair 
care they: but, standing beside a rant¬ 
ing, maring, parrot-eoal fire, in a white 
apron, and a giiigbam jacket, they pour 
sauce out of ae pan into another, to suit 
the taste of my lord this, and niy ladv 
that, turning, by their legerdemain, bsli 
into fowl, and fowl into fish; till, in 
the long run, man, woman, and wean, 
a’ chew and champ away, without ken¬ 
ning more what they are e.*iting than ye 
ken the day ye’ll dee, or whether tlie 
witch of Endor wore a demity falderal, 
or a manco petticoat.’ 

* Weel,’ cried Nanse, half rising to 
go ben the house, “I’ll sit nae langer 
to hear ye gabbling nonsense^ like a 
magpie. Mak Uenjic what ye like; bat 
ye’ll mak me greet the cen out o’ my 
bead.’ 

^ * Hooly and fairly,' said I; “ Nanse, 
sit still like a woman, and hear me out;’ 
*0, giving her a jNit on the shoulder, I 
resumed my discourse. _ 

* Ye’ve heard, gadewife,fromBenjie’8 
own month, that he has made up liis 
mind to follow out the trade of a gen¬ 
tleman : who has put such outrageous 
notions in his head I’m sure I’ll nut 
pretend to guess at. Having never 


mysi'lf been above daily bread and con¬ 
stant work—wlieii I could get it—I dare 
not presiiiiic to speak from experience; 
but this 1 can say, from having some 
acqiiaiiitaiiros in'the line, that, of all 
easy li\'es, commend me to that of a 
gentleman’s gentleman. It’s true lie’s 
cabl’d a flunky, which dues not sound 
quite the tiling; hut what of that?^ 
what’s in a iiariie. ?—imgli, it d<H>s not 
signify a bawbee—iiu, nor tliat pinch of 
snuff; for, if wc descend to particulars, 
we’re all flunkies together, excimt his 
majesty on the tlirene. Then William 
Pitt is his flunky—and half of the liousc 
of commons are his flunkies, doing what 
he bids tlieni, right or wrung, and no 
daring to disobey orders, nut for the 
hair on their heads—tlien the earl ivaits 
on my lord duke—Sir Something waits 
on my lord Somebody—and his tenant, 
Mr. so and so, waits on him —and Mr. 
so and so has his butler—iind tlic butler 
has his flunky—and the shoeblack 
brushes the flunky’s jacket—and so on. 
We all hang at one another’s tails like a 
rope of oiiione.’ 

*«* Hen; we may observe, that the 

K retended tailor is believed to be Mr. 

loir, oil whom the work reflects con¬ 
siderable credit, for its spirited nqire- 
sentation of national pcciiiiaritics. 


CHARACTER AND CONUt'CT OP PADST, 

COMMONLY CALLED DOCTOR PAUSTU8. 

This extraordinary personage has 
been the subject of much discussion; 
hut wo know very little of his real cha¬ 
racter. (rot'tlic, indeed, has endea¬ 
voured to illustrate it, and a writer in 
the “Foreign Review” says, “He is a 
noble being, though no wise one. His 
desires are toward the high and trnc; 
with a whirlwind impetuosity he rushes 
forth over the universe to grasp all 
excellence; his heart yearns toward the 
infinite and the invisible; but he knows 
not the conditions under which alone 
this is to be attained. Confiding in his 
feeling of himself, he has started with 
the tacit persuasion, so natural to all 
men, that he at least, however it may 
faro ivith others, shall and must be 
happy: a deep-seated though only half¬ 
conscious conviction lurks in him, that, 
wherever he is not successful, fortune 
has dealt with him unjustly* His pur¬ 
poses are fair and even gcuerous: why 
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should lie nut prosper in tlieiii? In all 
his lofty aspirings, his strivings after 
truth and more than human greatness of 
mind, he was never prompted to inquire 
how he was warrantea fur sucli enterprises 
—with what farnitp Natun* had supplied 
him; within what limits she had hemmed 
him; hy what right he pretended to be 
happy, or could, a short time ago, have 
pretended to be at all. Experience, 
indeed, will teach him, for*'K\peri«*iice 
is the best of schoolmasters; only the 
school'fees are heavy.” As yet, too, 
disappointment, which fronts him on 
every hand, rather iiiiuldens than in* 
strnets. lie has spent his youth and 
manhood, not (as others (fu) in the 
sunny crowded paths of profit, or among 
the rosy bowers of pleasure, but darkly 
and alone in the .search of truth: is it 
lit that truth should now hide herself, 
and his sleepless pilgrimage toward 
kuowlege should end in the pale shadow 
of doubt? To his dream of a glorious 
higher happiness, all earthly happiness 
has been saerilired; friciidsliip, love, 
and tlie social rewards of amhitiun, were 
cheerfully cast aside, for his eye and his 
heart were licnt on a region of clear anil 
supreme good; and now, in its stead, be 
finds insulation, silence, and despair. 
Wliat solace remains ? Virtue once pro¬ 
mised to be her own reward; but, be¬ 
cause she docs nut pay biiii ill tlic cut- 
rent coin of worldly enjoyment, lie 
reckons her too a delusion; and, like 
Urutas, reproaches, us a shadow, n bat 
he, once worshiped as a substance.— 
Whither shall be now tend? For liis 
loadstars hare gone out one by one; 
and, as the darkness fell, the strong 
steady wind has changed into a fierce 
and aimless tornado. Faust calls him¬ 
self a monster, ‘ without object, yet 
without rest.' The veheiiicnt, keen, and 
stormful nature of the man is stiing into 
fury, as he thinks of all he has endured 
anil lost; he broods in gloomy medita¬ 
tion, and, like JUellerophon, wanders 
apart, eating his own heart;” or, 
bursting into fiery paroxysms, curses 
man’s whole existence as a mockery; 
curses liupe and faith, and joy and care, 
and, what is worse, “ curses patience 
more tlian all the rest.” Had his weak 
arm the power, he could smite the uni¬ 
verse asunder, as at the crack of doom, 
*• 5^1 hurl his own vexed being along 
with it into the silence of aiiniliiiatiuii. 

“ Thus Faust is a man who has quitted 


the ways of vulgar men, without light 
to guide him on abetter way. No longer 
inflnenced by the synipatliics, the coiii- 
inon interests anil persuasions by which 
the mass of mortals, each individually 
ignorant, arc yet kept together, and, 
lilfo stones in the channel of a torrent, 
hy their very multitude and mutual Gol- 
lision, arc made to move with some 
regularity,—he is still a slave; the slave 
of impulses, which are stronger because 
they are solitary. lie sees the vulgar of 
inatikind happy, but happy only in what 
he deems tlieir baseness. Iliiiiself he 
feels to be peculiar; the victim of a 
strange, an unexampled destiny; not as 
other men, lie is “ wilh theiii, not of 
thi in.” There is misery here, if not 
the hegliiiiiiig of mailiiess itself. It is 
only in the sentiment of coinpanlonsliiji 
that men feel safe and assured: to all 
doubts and uiysterioiis *' qiiestioiiiiigs 
of destiny,” their sole .satisfying answer 
is, ** Others do and sutfer the like.”— 
Were it not for this, the dullest day* 
drudge of Alainnioii might sink 111 
thought into an unspeakable ahy.ss of 
despair; for he, loo, is “ fearfully and 
woiiderfiilly made;” inliiiitudc and iii- 
compreheiisihility surround him; and 
the vague speelre deatli, silent and sure 
us time, is advancing at all nuniients to 
sweep liiiii away; but he ploil-s along 
without misgivings. Were there hut 
one man in the world, he would he a 
terror to liiniself. .\ow it is as this one 
mail that Faust regards himself: he is 
diviilei] from his fellows; cannot answer 
with them, “ Others do the like;” and 
yet, why or how he specially is to do or 
will 110 where reveal itself. For 
he is still “ in the gall of hitteniess 
pride, and an iiiiciimpromising tliougli 
seen't love of self, arc still llie Ibain- 
springs of his conduct. Kuowlege with 
him is precious only because it is power; 
even virtue he would love cliiclly as a 
finer sort of sensuality, and lieciiiisc it 
is hie virtue, A ravenous hunger for 
enjoyment haunts him every where; the 
restricted allotments of earthly life are 
as a mockery to him; to the iron law of 
force lie will not yield, for his heart, 
though torn, is yet nnweakened, and 
until humility shall omii his eyes, the 
true law of wisdom wul be hidden from 
him.” 
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an AMERICAN HALL, ANO APPROPRIATE 
PONVBHSATIflN. 

A Tkanhatlantic cullp)rian, writing 
to a friend from Saratoga, a place of 
resort for idlers, says, “ I was at a 
splendid ball at this watering place. 
The decorations tvere in taste, and the 
uinsic I need not speak of; for tvlio has 
not heard of Johnson ? In 8)H.‘aking of 
beauty 1 must be more exclusive; not 
that I w'as fastidious; fur I was a raw 
colleger^ and perfectly bewildereil. I 
could sweep them all up with a super¬ 
lative. Still, in my own astronomy, I 
have some dim remembrance of a* di¬ 
stinction. I reniemher, for inslance, a 
northern star, which 1 followed till she 
set. She was ns tall as the Venus of 
the (ynpitol; but her proportions were 
exquisite, and she wore tliem with the 
grace of a Hebe, Her features were 
irregular, and might not be beautiful in 
marlile ; but the expression!—did yon 
ever dream that an angel came ilown to 
you, and told you about paradise and 
the neris—^aiid do you remember the 
angers face? There was another from 
the same quarter, with flowing hair—as 
airy a spiritnclle Its 1 ever saw; and 
another, and another—and I have no 
donht they arc the cause of the borealis. 
Hut this is nothing to the purpose. 1 
danced with a lady from—no matter—1 
cannot he particular—hut she had large 
dark eyes, and the longest eyelashes 
that ever drooped. Her forehead was 
low, and the black hair was parted on 
it as tlicy paint the Madonna—with an 
expression. I f any body wishes to flirt 
with me. Jet licr have black hair,^ and a 
sweet forehead to part it on. She did 
nut dance well; and, if she had, it 
would have been out of character. I 
never saw a woman with rich dark eyes 
that did. It would be like a Magdalen 
painted at blimi-nian’s bnlT. It is a pity 
there is not a musical star; I am sure 1 
was born under one. This lady had a 
tunc 1 shall not attempt to describe. It 
Was low and reedy, like the death of a 
fine sweep on an /Eollan. I have heard 
doves who came near it, and, if I under¬ 
stood nuisic, i could tell you of a note in 
a second flute, which utaKCS me think of 
it; but it was irresistible. 1 never conld 
withstand a sweet tone from my cltild- 
buod; and, if I had lived in the days of 
Orpheus, 1 am persuaded 1 should liave 
Walked into the wall. She said a few 


cominon-plares; and 1 answered, like 
an amab-nr at a concert, with a nod or a 
monosyllable. It was a perfect spell. 

I am better at conversation than any 
thing else; but i laid lost my talisman. 
Vuii would have taken niy speeches for 
the list of impersonal verbs in the gram¬ 
mar. She was engaged for the next 
cotillon, and a mera eiplier of a fop led 
her off in the middle of a seiiteiicc. 1 
would have given the puppy my degree 
for a delay of two minutes. I na t her 
afterwards at the spring—sat opimsite 
to her at table—met ber accidenbitly in 
walks, and was very miieh surprised to 
he riding in the same direction on linme' 
back. She was always polite, and nv 
ceived my apnrrypbal explanations with 
a smile that went thrungh me like a 
€oup de aoleif, only mure moderately. 
Her bewildering voice, too!—it gave to 
the airy nothings of courtesy the power 
of a Maelstrom; my heart was coni- 
plrtely swallowed up. 1 staid day after 
day, till J had far outstaid my per¬ 
mission. My funds were low, and 
Peyton's quite gone. He hail been 
urging our departure for a week or two, 
and was entirely unt of patience. Still 
I could not make up my mind to go. 
One morning, however, she came down 
in a riding-habit. I supposed she was 
going upon an early rule, and gave 
orders fur a horse iiniuediatcly. A 
moment before, 1 had the appetite of a 
New-Zcalandcr; but I hurried away to 
change iiiy dress, and stood uii the pro¬ 
menade equipped from stock to spur, as 
slic came out from breakfast. 'Good 
moriiiiig! What! do yon ride so 
early?’—‘Yes—so early—and a long 
ride too.’—‘And who goes with vou?’ 

‘ i suppose the next question will be, 

‘ which way arc you going?' so I’ll save 

{ 'our catecliisin, ana tell you at once. 

go in a carriage; my companions arc 
my father, tiiother, and servants: and 
my destination is Niagara.’—* Is it itos- 
sible?—You leave ns, then?’—^‘Just 
so; and now I’ll e,tcuse that rueful 
expression which is extremely proper 
and sentimental, and ask the favor of 
your arm, for I must make an early call 
at the Pavilion.’—I olfered my arm 
mechanically, but was speechless.— 
‘What! not a word!—no ‘regrets!*— 
no ‘ painful disappointments!’—nothing 
about the ‘ shorn beam,’ and the * set¬ 
ting star!’—' MissGrahani*-and 1 

felt as if 1 looked expostalatory, but 
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conld get no further.—‘ Well I—Miss 
Graham is a good beginning—go on!’ 

—‘ Seriously, Miss Graham,’-1 

thunglit I should choke.—‘Seriously, 
Mr. Halsey, yon d<m’t ap|ie:ir to have 
an^ thing to say. Am I to i-oiisider 
this a mere hiatus, or is your dying 
speech roneliided?’—‘Spare me, spare 
me! I’ll go on directly!’—‘ No, f sliall 
not spire you; for ‘directly’ we shall 
come to the Pavilion, and ‘ directly’ I 
shall he very busy with iiiy friends, and 
so you’ll hang iv ilhnnt a eonfession.— 
Gome—the speech!’—‘ Miss Graham— 

I—I— 1 —'— ‘A respectable prmounl 
—(h) on!’—‘I’— ‘ IVhat f ’—‘J^oveyoii I’ 
—‘Hem! ijnite to the point!' 1 h.id 
passed the Unhicon, and grew iie.«p<s 
rate. ' 11 is to the point, rnadatii!—I 
have loved you from the first muiiieiit’ 

-‘ Slop, stop I—be original, or I 

won’t listen. I can read a’! that in Sir 
tJliarlos Grandisoii.’ — ‘]\!,ss Grahuiii, 
will you speak serionslv —‘ Yes, sir— 

‘ seriously’ we are slight acipi,tint.Hires 
—and ‘seriously’ i know nothing about 
you—and ‘ seriously’ j'on arc not out of 
yoiir teens—and ‘ scrioiislv’ we are at 
the Pavilion—will you walk inf’ We 
met the ladies at the door. Misstirabain 
announced her departure, and, after the 
suitable expressions of surprise and dis¬ 
appointment, they sent for their hats, and 
insisted on returning with us. It was to 
me a small purgatory. 'J'he ladies rallied 
me on my abstraction, and Miss (friili.im 
rattled away nimiercifniiy. She ‘ hail 
been here too long’—• the springs were 
excessively stupid’—the beaux were all 
bores, begging Jlr. Halsey’s pardon’— 
and she was ‘delighted to go,’ 1 tried 
every manwavre to speak a word to her 
—but she was ‘ in too mucii of a liiirry 
to step aside for a view’—and she ‘ didn’t 
care for the dust’—and she ‘ always 
preferred a lady’s arm to a gentleman's.' 
nhe left us at the door, to go to her 
room. On her return, the carriage was 
waiting. ‘Come, Caroline,’ shouted a 
bass and a cracked ircblc. ‘ Coming, 
sir—coming, madam,’—and slic shook 
bands with the gay circle. 1 offered my 
arm, and, under rover of a bagatelle, 
made a desperate offer.—‘ Will you give 
me one word, Miss Graham?'—‘ Yes, 
sir—^two—good bye;’—and she jumped 
into the carriage. 1 think, if' 1 ever 
han^, 1 shall feci as I did when that 
carnage drove off." 


NAHIIATIVe OF VOTACE8 AN1> EXCUR¬ 
SIONS ON TIIK EAST COAST AND IN 
THE INTERIOR OF CENTRAL AME¬ 
RICA, by Orlando /nilimu Itobvrtn. 

As onr coiiiitrymen carry on trade 
with the iiiliubitants of Central America, 
we necessarily have sonu; knowlege 
of various parts of tliut country; lint it 
is so imperfect and unsatisfactory, that 
we wish for mure iiitelligenee on tlic 
subject. Tlie situation of Mr. Hoherts, 
who was for uiiitiy years a resident 
trader in that territory which i.s now the 
independent state of Giiateuiala, enabled 
him to collect much inforniation, which 
he cnmmiinicales to the public in a 
plitiii nnassuining mannei', without the 
parade of philosopliy or the affectatiuii 
of refinement. 

Prom his coimuercial head-quarters 
he made icany cxeiirsions. In one of 
these ranihles, he reached a moiiiitaiuoiis 
spot, uhere he w.is gratified with a 
siiiiiiltaneuu.s view of tlie Atlantic and 
P.u-ific oceans.—“'i'he muiiiituiii did 
not terminate in any pe.Lk or i:ui>e, nor 
liad it the particular appearance of vol¬ 
canic origin, Imt was ratiter the coiiti- 
iiiiation of a chain, or ridge of moun¬ 
tains, wiiicli rose liigher than any of 
those in the iiiniKMliate neighhourhnod. 
Aliuiit five hiindnd yards aen].ss its 
summit, the ileseciit, toward the J^Tcifie, 
eomnieiices rather ahrnptly, and is more 
precipitous ttian on tiie side liy which 
we ascended. Mouiitairie still higher 
appeared to tlie I’astwanl in the direction 
of Panama and Cliagre. To tiie north¬ 
west, an iniiiieiise ami continued un¬ 
broken chain presenteil itself as far as 
the eye euiiltl reacli; ami, here and 
there, various liigli, insulated pi'aks, 
having tin; appearance of volcaflbcs, 
sprang up from tlie cliain. 1 ha<l a clear 
and distinct view of both seas; and the 
country, from the spot on whirli we 
obtaineil tin's delightfiii view, presented 
the map of an immense mountain forest, 
drawn on Nature’s grandest scale.” 

He had fmpient intercourse with the 
Valientes, the most civilised of tlie indi¬ 
genous tribes of this part of the country. 
Speaking of their customs, he mentions 
one which puts them on a fktr (as some 
would say) with our gentry, but (as 
many would tiiink) degrades them to 
t\w level of the brute creation.—“Vviien 
a Valiente Indian (barbarian) eonsiders 
himself affronteii, or iiijnivd, by one of 
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his oivii tribe, lie deiibenitely sliiirpens 
his culluhs, and, takiii;; a tVii-nd with 
him, goes to tlie house of his adversary, 
whom lie challengi's to fair combat.—~ 
The rhallenge is fmiaeiitly aecepted on 
the spot, fair play is allowed, and the 
duel never ends nntil one is, or both 
are, killed or disabled. They display 
considerable dexterity in the use of the 
cutlass, both in attach aud defence; and 
it is rare, to lind a Yaliente without the 
mark of deep cuts on his body, and par* 
ticalarly about tlie bead. I f the ciial* 
lenged party puts off the decision of the 
quarrel to a future day, it is generally 
made up by the intervention of friends. 
Being “ called out” by one of these 
slashing gentlemen, I insisted upon suh< 
stitiiting rifle guns, a proposal which lie 
ileclared to be ' English fashion, no 
good!’ and, by tlic interference of 
friends, we settled our dispute without 
liloodsbed. Few of them can use fire- 
anus with effect, but they are very expert 
with the bow and arrow, and arc good 
and dexterous spearmen." 

Altlinngh they have not a strong sense 
of religion, they have an idea of the 
providential interference of a Supreme 
Being in human alfairs.—“In one of 
niy I'xcursioiis above the great falls, the 
Indians inadvertently allowed the canoe 
to drift so near to a tremeiiilous pre- 
ripiee, that they had no cliauce of p.id- 
dliiig her out of danger. They instantly 
leaned overboard and swam ashore.— 
Being so r,ouiplctelv taken by surprise, 

1 saw no chance of safety but by keep¬ 
ing in the canoe, which went over tlic 
fall and was dashed in pieces. W In-u 1 
recovered my recollection, 1 found uiyseit 
ill tlie water by flic side of a small 
island, grasping firmly some buslies 
that overhung the river. Some Indians 
on the other side of the river, who had 
not seen the accident, conveyed me down 
to my own bouse. Feeling sick from 
the shuck 1 had received, 1 lay down to 
recover myself. In the mean time my 
coiiipaiiiuns in the canoe jiad gone lionie 
and reported my death, in confirinatioii 
of which they pointed out the splinters 
of the canoe floating pest the settlement. 
1 had scarcely been an hour in my h**™* 
mock when old Jasper, and other head¬ 
men, came to my house, lamenting my 
death, and tiroposing to take an account 
of my eflTects, that fliey^ might be kept 
for niy relations or creditors, nothing 
could equal tlicir astonisliinent when 1 
sat np, and asked them what they were 

VOt IX. 


about to do? ‘ By Robert!’ a favourite 
exclamation of the old chief, * you no 
drown!’ tlien lie added, with a wrlaiii 
degree of reverential awe, * this Is God 
basiness, Robert! only tlod business!’ 

Their ideas and manners, in otlier 
respects, are worthy of notice.—“ Their 
mode of living is upon the whole com. 
furtalile. Nature lias supplied them 
abundantly with tlie necessaries of life: 
their plantations are managed with very 
little labour, and their woods contain 
abundance of game: their rivers abound 
in the finest fish, and their laguncs are 
plentifully fumislicd with the richest 
turtles, ami other food for their simport. 
Anciently the common covering of these 
Indians was made of a sort of tree-bark, 
prepared by being for some time soaked 
ill running water, and afterwards beaten 
witli a smooth heavy club into a consis¬ 
tency resembling chamois leather, ^’riiis 
was formed into a square piece, six or 
seven feet long, and about five feet 
wide, with a hole cut in the centre to 
admit the head. Now, however, they 
are dressed with greater decency; “'any 
of them put on even a complete Euro¬ 
pean suit; and 1 have seen their traders 
and head-men even well dressed, or, in 
their own words, ‘ true English gen* 
tleiiiau fashion,’ and followed by num¬ 
bers of their less fortunate countrymen, 
who liad some favour to ask, or were 
desirous of paying their court to the 
^rcat man, who in the mean time was, 
perhaps, strutting about with a sUk 
umbrella over bis liead, to protect him 
from the sun. 

“ The wet season is not. with them, 
considered an unhealthy period; on tiic 
contrary, it is one of rest and enjoyment, 
during which they fom parties for 
drinking weak preparations of cocoa, of 
which they take immense qiiantitics.-— 
Their method of preparing it iscxtremcly 
simple, it being merely bruised, or 
crashed between two stones, and ground 
to a consistence of paste, diluted with 
warm water, and in this slate passed 
round to the company in calabashes, 
containing each about a quart; some 
Indians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, so as to fall into a state of sleepy 
insensibility. At these niectmgs, it is a 
kvonrite amusement to tell long stories, 
or make harangues, in a singing mouo- 
tonous tone of voice, to which all listen 
without interrupting the speaker, how¬ 
ever improbable the story may be. I 
frequently, in my turn, endeavoured to 

2 '• 
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S ’ve them an acronnt of some miiarka> 
e oreiimiicr of iiiy lifts or some idea 
of European power and attuinniriits: 
honvi'er iticomprchcnstble and impos¬ 
sible some of these things must have 
amteared to ignorant lndians,thrv never 
oHered the least interruption. ^IThen si 
story was ended, some of the elders 
would perhaps consider a few minutes, 
and after looking round, to collect as it 
were the opinions of the company, would 
gravely ssiy, ‘ lie, liohert, lie,’—to which 
1 woufd answer, * no lie, all true, Eng¬ 
lish fashion; but how,' I would add, 

• 1 am going to tell yon a lie story,’— 
when they would, with the greatest 
good-nature, gather round, to hear * Ko- 
hert tell story.’ 

Onr author describes an earthquake 
in a spirited, if not philo.sophical man¬ 
ner.—In when he was in the pro¬ 

vince of Cnsta-Uica, its chief town 
(Cartago) was nearly destroyed hy a 
tremendous earthquake, which .shook 
the whole Isthmus of Ihtrieii. On the 
night that this event took plare, I was 
in an Indian house at Monkcy-l'oiut, 
and had an opportunity of witnessing its 
eflTect on that part of the casst. Ahont 
the middle of the night, 1 found the 
frame of tiie wicker bedstead on whicli 
I slept, shaken with very great violence. 
Supposing that it was either my com¬ 
panion (one of the traders), or sunn* 
of my Indian friends who wished to 
frighten, or awuki’ii me suddenly, ] 
rather angrily demanded, whether tiiey 
meant to shake me to pieces. Jn a few 
seconds, however, the screams of the 
women, and the cries of the men in the 
adjoining huts, together witli the rolling 
motion of the earth, which was twisting 
the hut in all directions, ]mt an end to 
my suspense. 1 instantly run out of the 
place to the open air; and, thougli 
scarcely able to keep upon my feet from 
therolfiug and iremoling motions of the 
earth, I observed such a scene as will 
never to the last hour of mv existence 
be erased from my memory. 'J'liu ground 
under our feet seemed to heave coiivnl- 
siveJy, as if ready and open to swallow 
us, producing a low tcrrilic sound; the 
trees, within a short distance of the lints, 
were so violently shaken from their up- 
right position, tnat their branches were 
crashing, and their trunks grinding 
against each other, with a groaning 
sound; the domestic fowls, the parrots, 
macaws, pigeons, and other binis, were 
flying about and against each oilier in 


niiiaxement, screaming in their loudest 
and harsliest tones; the shrieks of the 
monkeys, and the bowlings of the beasts 
of the forest, which seemed as if ap¬ 
proaching near us for protection, were 
mingled with the cries of the territied 
1 ndians and their domestic animals, every 
living creature seeming to be over¬ 
whelmed with dismay. Although I had 
often contended with hurricanes, and 
storms at sea, I was utterly confounded 
by this terrific scene, and it was some 
moments before I could rally my fannl- 
tii's sufliiriently to think wliat should he 
done for iiiy own preservation. (!oii- 
sideriiig that the grcate.st danger would 
be ill the event of the sea rising so high 
us to sweep the heucli, 1 Iiaytily roused 
my stupefied companion, and, hurrying 
to our small vessel, got her shoved oil 
from the shore, and we awaited tiie 
result with fear and trembling. The 
shocks gradually became less violent, 
and toward day-break hud entindy suh- 
siiled. No lives were lost here, or al 
the other Indiiiii settlements in the iieigh- 
honrhood; but the ground appeared rent 
in various places, the sand on the beach 
was either raised in ridges, or ilepressed 
in furrows; a place, which in the even¬ 
ing had been a small lagiiiie or pond, in 
which several canoes were floating, was 
now become quite dry; most of tlic huts 
were violently cracked and twisted, and 
the elfects of the earthquake were every¬ 
where visible. Thu Mosquito men, who 
^vere at this season on the coast, were 
so terrified and overwhelmed with super¬ 
stitions flraad, that they abandoned the 
turtle fishery, and returned home before 
the season was half Jiiiished.” 

lie visited the remains of a British 
colony oil the Mosquito shore, at a^ilace 
which is still called English ihiiik.— 
‘*Thc people are principally ('reoles, 
Mulattoes, and Samboes; many of 
them have married Indian women, and, 
every thing considered, they live in a 
conilortabic manner. The population 
may be about one hundred and lifly or 
two hundred souls, living in very neat 
compact houses of one story, tlie sides 
for the most part mode of clay, beaten 
down hard into a framework of lath and 
hardwood posts, and roofed with a du¬ 
rable species of palm-leaf. The Jamaica 
traders have established two stores for 
the sale of goods among them, and there 
is also one supplied from the United 
States; the agents in charge of these 
stores ronsbiiitly reside at Rnglish-lkink, 
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diiil are visiUmI by diircrotit trilwa Irotii 
all parts «f tlie cuast^ briii<riiifr tortoise* 
shell and gnm enpai, and also canoes, 
ti> barter for duck, cbeck, nitlasa blades, 
mill other goods adapted for the Indian 
trade. _ The iiibubitants riimloy tbeiii- 
sidves ill turtle catching during tbe si-a- 
sun, and in raising provisions, Imuting, 
.iiid fishing, during the remainder of the 
year. Tliey^ maintain a friendly rorre* 
spoiidence with the regular Indians; are, 
in general, fair and honourable in their 
ilealiugs with them, and with each other, 
and are truly hospitable to those stran¬ 
gers who ballpen to come amongst them. 
'I’bey are, however, without any reli¬ 
gions instruction, and I lament tliat no 
missionary has hitherto visited this part 
of the roast, where, although In; might, 
at first, meet with orcasioiial opposition 
from the visithar traders, he would nlti- 
iiiately do much good. 

“ I never knew an instance of a mar- 
liage being celebiMted airiong them, ac- 
eoriiiii’i' to the prescribed forms of the 
Knglisli, or of any other church; these 
nigageiiUM'.ts are tiiere tacit agreements, 
which are Konietiines, although rarely, 
broken hy mutual consent. The child¬ 
ren here, and at llliieiiclds, arc in ge¬ 
neral baptised by the captains uf trading 
vessels frtiiii Jamaica, wlio, uu their 
aiiniiid return to the coast,'perform this 
I'eremony with any thing but rererciice, 
on all wiio have been horn during their 
absence; ami many of them are indebted 
to these men for more than baptism. In 
proof of tliis, I could enumerate more 
than a dozen of acknowleged ciiildreii, 
of only two of these captains, who seem 
to have adopted, without scrapie, the 
Indian idea of polygamy in its fullest 
extent. J}y this licentious and immoral 
conduct, they have, however,^ so iden¬ 
tified themselves with the natives, and 
with some of the principal people on the 
coast, ns to obtain a sort of monopoly in 
the sale of goods, which it would be 
dillicalt for any stranger, not possessing 
an intimate Itnowlege of the Indian cha¬ 
racter, to shake; they have also so insi- 
iinated themselves into the good graces 
of the leading men, that their arrival on 
the coast is limled with joy by all classes, 
as the season of festivity, revelry, christ¬ 
ening, and licentiousness. Funerals 
are however conducted with decency and 
comparative propriety; one of the trading 
agents, and the old men of tiic place, 
generally give their attendance on these 


soleiiiii occasions. Nolwithstandiii^ that 
they live in this free iiiaiiiier without 
lixed law's nr ndigious restraint, they, 
in the ahseiicc of tiie traders, iiiaiiitatn 
an order amt regularity that would not 
lose by comparison u itn any of the small 
provincial towns in England.” 

A carious account is given of the 
Mosquito king and court.—Early in 
the morning 1 was awakened hy tlic 
noise of'the drum; the natives were in 
a state of Inistlu and activity, preparing 
for the drinking-iiiatcli and the recep¬ 
tion of the king, fie arrived in a large 
canoe, with ten people, escorted by the 
same number in two smaller ones. At 
the landing-place he was met by ad¬ 
miral Baruee and general Elyut, with 
some uf the chief men of the neigliliour- 
iiig settlements. There was litue form 
or ccreiiiuiiy used in their reception of 
the king, a shake of the hand, and ‘ how 
do yon do, king,* in Bnglisli, being the 
only Sidntation from all classes. Uricily 
inquiring my motives for coming to see 
him, he invited mu to go with him to 
the (’ape, and said that I might then at 
leisure judge iiow far he could second 
my view 8, and how iie was situated with 
his people, amongst whom, four years 
ago, on his return from Jamaica, where 
he was educated, he funnd himself quite 
a stranger. He was a young man, 
about twenty-four years of. age, of a 
bright copper-color, with long curly 
hair hanging in ringlets down the sides 
of Ills face ; his hands and feet small, a 
dark expressive eye, and very white 
teeth, lie was an active and handsonie 
(ignre, with the appeanmcc of greater 
agility than strength. I ii other respects 
1 found him, on hirtlier acquaintance, 
wild as till* deer on his native savan¬ 
nahs. 

“Daring the day, Indians arrived 
from various rarts of the coast and the 
interior. At the meeting, which took 
place ill tiic king’s house, various mat¬ 
ters relative to Die government of the 
neighbouring settlements, disputes, and 
other public business, were discussed; 
and 1 observed that the king left every 
thing to the discretion of Eamee, Biyat, 
and a few others. In fact, he seemed 
to take little interest or trouble, farther 
than to sanction the resolutions passed, 
so tliat they might bo promulgated as 
*the king’s own order.' Such is the 
expression; and that order is invariably 
obeyed, and carried into effect. 
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**Tlic discussions uinltMl, tlie 

reastini; began. As tiic inon bi'cainc 
exliilanitfti, tln'v began to d.iniv in inii. 
tation of c'oiiiitry-diiiictis and Scotch 
reels, learned from the former Knglish 
settlers; but they soon became too much 
intoxicated to preserve order. Every 
one, including the king and his select 
friends, gave tvay witlioiit restraint to 
the pleasures of drinking; and, daring 
tlic evening, the king's uncle arrived, 
bringing one of his iiiiijcsty’s favourite 
wives. Tills chief was a short stout 
man, very lively and quick in his mo¬ 
tions, disguising, under an appearance 
of levity, ninch cunning ami shrewd¬ 
ness; he spoke tolerably good English, 
and soon, liy liis ridiculous stories re¬ 
garding the Jamaica traders, and hy bis 
satiricid and witty remarks on some of 
the old Mosquito men present, kept the 
company in a roar of laughter. The 
king observed to me, in the course of 
the evening, that 1 must not lie sur¬ 
prised to sec him act in the manner he 
ivas doing, as it was iiis wish, by in¬ 
dulging the natives, to induce them to 
adopt gradually the English custnnis." 

.Some of the author's zoningiral no¬ 
tices are interesting; but we have room 
only for the remarks on the turtle and 
the manatee.—“ During the niontlis of 
April, May, June, and July, the green 
turtles rcmiir to several parts of the 
Mosquito Shore, to deposit their eggs. 
At tiiis season the sea is covered with 
small blubber fishes: these, and a pe¬ 
culiar sort of grass growing at the 
bottom of the sea, are their principal 
food. It is to be observed that the tur¬ 
tles have large lungs, and cannot go 
deeper in the water tlian five or six 
hithoms, being obliged to come fre¬ 
quently to the surface, for the purpose 
of blowing, as all fish do that have lungs. 
The male and female remain together 
about nine days, during which time the 
female feeds, and keeps in good condi¬ 
tion ; hut, when they separate, the male 
is totally exhausted, worthless, and unfit 
for use as food. Some time after this 
season the female crawls up the sandy 
beaches; and prepares to lay her eggs; 
she makes a circle in the sand until it is 
fully prepared; she then digs a hole, in 
which she deposits from sixty to eighty, 
covers them np, and goes on; about the 
fifteenth night afterwuds she returns, 
and deposits a similar numlier near the 
i«amc s^t. The young turtles come out 


of the shell ill about thirty-two days, and 
imnicdiutcly make their way into the sea, 

“ The hanille of the spear with which 
the Indians strike the turtle, is made of 
very hard wood; the head is a trian- 
gnlar-shapcd piece of notched iron, with 
a sliarp point; a piece of iron is joined 
to this, whicli slips into a groove at the 
top of the spear-handle, and has a lino 
attached to it which rnns tlirongh eyes 
fixed, fur that purpose, to the shaft of 
the spear, to which a float is fastened.— 
The Indian, when near enough to strike 
the turtle, raises the spear above Ids 
shoulder, and throws it in such a man¬ 
ner that it takes a circular direction in 
the air, and lights, with its point down¬ 
ward, on the back of the animal, pene¬ 
trating through tlie shell, and tlic jioiut, 
becoming detached from tiie liamlle, re¬ 
mains firmly fastened in the creature's 
body; the float now shows on the sur¬ 
face of the water which way tlic turtle 
has gone; and he is easily hunted up, 
and secured, hy means of the line, which 
has remained attached to the spear¬ 
head.” 

“ The manatee may be considereil the 
connecting link hetwecii quadrupeds 
and fishes; it retains the fure-fect, or 
rather hands, of the former, with the 
tail of the latter, spn'udiiig out in a 
horizontal tlirertion like a large fan. 
Ileneath the skin, which is uncommonly 
hard and thick, tlicre is a deep layer of 
very sweet fat. The meat, in its thickest 
parts, has the singular property of being 
streaked throughout with alternate layers 
of fat and lean, being most excellent 
food. Persons subject to be alUictefl 
with scorbutic or scrofulous complaints, 
find speedy relief; by using it freely, 
their blood is said to become purified, 
and the virulence of the complaint is 
thrown to the surface of the body, and 
quickly disappears. The manatee is 
extremely acute in its sense of hearing, 
and immerg|es itself in the water on the 
slightest noise; it feeds on long shoots 
of tender grass mwing on the banks 
of the rivers, and will nse nearly two- 
thirds of its length out of the water to 
reach its food; it is found only in the 
least frequented creeks and rivers; the 
nrnle and female are generally together; 
their common length is from eight to 
twelve feet, and it weighs from five to 
eight hundred pounds; some of them, 
however, are much lari^r." 
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NEW TRAVELS IN AIKXlCO. 

We are indchlrd to captain Lyon Tor 
•iitiiiK curious iuforniiitiuii rpspectiiijf 
various parts of Atriea, as well as for 
inteUi^ciice connected with the Arctic 
regions ; and he now strensrthens and 
na};incnts tlie public oblifration to him 
by a ** Journal of a llesideiicc and Tour 
in the llupitbiic of Mexico,” written 
with vivacity and spirit, and stamped 
with apparent marks of impartiality and 
of truth. While he admits that the 
work does not contain matter of much 
iniportiinre, lie declares it to be a tiiitb* 
ful narrative of what he saw, and trusts 
that “it will he found to five a fair 
representation of the state of the repuh> 
lie, and to add in sonic decree to the 
small stock of information which exists 
respecting the people and general ap« 
pearance of that portion of the new 
world.” 

He has given a Iiiimorons account of 
his reception at 'J'anipico.—“ The Anie- 
riraii consul very kindly hired a win* 
dowless room for me in one of the most 
resppctahle houses in the place, the 
luistress of which was better known by 
tlie name of the Gachnpina, (a term of 
reproach applied to Enrupean Spaniards) 
than by her proper appellation of Donna 
Francesca. Tliis lady, who had tlie 
reputation of being rich and cleanly, 
was unite distressed at nut having time 
to whiten my rnoiii; bnt two Indian 
girls were instantly set to work to wash 
the earthen door and make me comfort¬ 
able. My landlady was all politeness, 
and I clearly saw that she entertained 
no mean opinion of her own good 
breeding and address. She was gener¬ 
ally allowed to be one of the most re¬ 
spectable ladies of Tampico; and, al¬ 
though a certain Don Antonio, wlio 
assisted in taking care of her shop and 
her foir self, was ny no means her hus¬ 
band, she piqued herself on her irre¬ 
proachable character, and the Idgh esti¬ 
mation in which she was held on account 
of her wealth. Her am might have 
been about forty-five; her person was 
fat; and when in her morning costume, 
which consisted of a diift tied round the 
waist with a string, and with a cigar in 
her month, her whole figure was parti¬ 
cularly attractive. This charming per¬ 
son and I formed an interesting picture 
every morning at about six oxlock, as 
she stood leaning over a little wicket 
which kept the pigs, dogs, cats, and 


poultry, from coming out of the yard 
into my room. While we eoiily smoked 
the cigars with which she favored me, 1 
drew in lessons of Spanish, by con¬ 
versing with her, and listening to con¬ 
stantly repeated assurances that she was 
an olil .Spaniard and a woman of sense, 
altliuiigb, in common with nearly all 
the native ladies of the plitce, she did 
not possess the accoiuplishnieiits of 
reading and writing, in the evening, 
the commandant and his wife, with 
siiine officers of the garrison, paid me a 
visit at the consul’s house, where his 
sister amused the party hy playing on 
the piano-forte; and a host of half- 
naked natives -ooii crowded round the 
door and windows, which latter hare no 
glass, and seemed highly delighted 
with the music; some of the cliiidren 
remarking with astonishnieiit, that the 
.Senora “ read a book” while playing. 
When the visitors n'tired, 1 suljonrncd 
to my own room, that 1 might endeavour 
to sleep; but it was all to no purpose. 
At my outer door stood a pig-sty, con¬ 
taining three old sows,—mothers, to my 
misery, of a numerous ]irogeny, which 
had been separated from them in order 
to forage in the odoriferous streets. 
The moaiiiiigs and cries in every tone to 
which the voices of sows can be modu¬ 
lated, were answered with interest by 
the young pigs; for, being too large to 
creep through the bars to their parents, 
they solaced themselves by squeaking 
throughout the night. To add to this, 
the (togs, of which every house has 
several, barked without interruption.” 

In the town and neighbourhood of 
Panneo he saw some remarkable tribes, 
the remains of the Gnastcc nation.—“ In 
their mild dejected countenances no 
trace is seen of their being the olfspring 
of those warriors who dmeated Grijalva 
their first discoverer, and the troops of 
Cortes. Time and tho tremendous 

S criodical rains have been insufficient to 
cstroy all vestiges of this nation. The 
remains of the pyramids, the idols, and 
the utrasili, toys, and ornaments in 
finely-worked clay, combine to show 
that the arts once flourished to a very 
considerable extent on this now thinly- 
peopled spot. Some of the vases yet 
retiun thmr colours and ritreoua glas- 
ing, and many are of an earth as Tight 
ana well-baked as that of Tuscany; 
while the fignres, from their singular 
attitudes and grotesque expression, 
might serve as models to the toy-makers 
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<if the present day. The Antes, singlu 
and double, with two, three, or four 
iiolcs, the oddly-shaped pipes and wins* 
ties, and the jars modeled into birds, 
toads, and otner animals, all in terra 
cotta, exhibit as much hnmoar as inge¬ 
nuity, and are found, cither entire or 
broken, in such quantities as to induce 
a belief tliat Panitco was actually a mart 
for crockery ware. I learned also, that, 
about nine leagues from the town, some 
very interesting objects of antiquity are 
to be met with, situated on tiie side of a 
hill covered with wild pines. The 
principal is a large oven-liKe ctiainbcr, 
on the dour of which a great number of 
flat stones, similar to those still used by 
W'omen in grinding maize, were found, 
and can even now be procured, ft is 
only in Alay that this place is accessible, 
as the pines, being dry, may then be 
burned from the face of*the hill.’' 

“ The (luastecs live unmixed with the 
whites, who amount to 15(N) persons, 
and who may be called the fixed popu¬ 
lation. During the unhealthy months 
many families come here from Tampico, 
and in the dry season Panneo is a Kind 
of watering-place, to w'hicli people 
resort for the purpose of bathing, the 
river here being more free from cay¬ 
mans than at any other part. For such 
families as choose to devote a little 
trouble and expense to decency, small 
spaces arc staked off near the banks, 
and lightly covered with palm branches; 
but such niceties are not much attended 
to; both sexes bathe without scruple at 
the same time, and many of the young 
women swim extremely well. 

** The town is situated on the southern 
bank of the river, and was at this time 
at an elevation of thirty feet above it; 
but, in a more advanced period of the 
rainy season, the waters frequently in¬ 
undate the streets, and it has more than 
once happened, tlial canoes have plied 
there. Many of the houses are com¬ 
paratively good; but the far greater 
proportion are pf split bamboo, plastered 
with mud, and tmtehed with the fan 

E alui, which is also the covering of tlie 
est buildings. There is neither a 
school nor any other public establish¬ 
ment in the town. 

** It would perhaps be difficult, even 
in this lethargic country, to find a more 
listless idle set of half-slccpy people 
than those of Panuco, who for the 
greater part arc Creoles. Surrounded 
by a soil capable of the highest culti¬ 


vation, living near a jriver swarming 
with the finest fish, they take very few 
of the latter, and have rarely any other 
food than maize and dried beef The 
siesta appears to consume half of the 
day, and even speaking is an rffoit to 
this lazy race. Siicli as are obliged to 
labour, in order to save themselves from 
starving, obtain their livelihood by 
cutting dyewoods to freight the vessels 
which occasionally come up the river 
fora cargo.” 

With the scenery of this part of the 
country the captain was delighted.— 
“ The sca-breeze, the greatest imagina¬ 
ble luxury in the TieVra Caliente, set 
very strongly up tlic river,and wc sailed 
delightfully before it, discovering as we 
advanced fresh beauties at every turn of 
the stream. The varieties of new and 
magnificent tn'es, covered witli the most 
luxuriant and brilliant parasitical plants, 
dipping their branches in the current; 
withering trunks clothed with a verdure 
not their own, but which flourished on 
their decay; and the imtiiensn up-niotcd 
timber lying grounded in the shoaler 
parts of the stream, and causing strong 
eddies amongst their shattered branches, 
—gave a character to the scene around, 
which to me was altogether new and 
enchanting. Here we saiv the hanging- 
iiests of the calaiidria and many bright- 
plumed birds. Lime and Icninn-trees, 
hearingat the same lime fruit and flowers, 
hung most invitingly over the water, 
and afforded us abunuance of refreshing 
lemonade. In some places, immense 
willows threw their cool sliutle over 
smooth banks, resembling the park sce¬ 
nery on the borders of the Thames, while 

B of cattle, grazing or sleeping 
i thin spreading branches, ren¬ 
dered these particular views very like 
home; but we had some other objects to 
remind us how far we were removed 
from it. Hero an enormous alligator 
would plunge into the river from his 
broken sleep on the sunny bank, or a 
delicate white heron would rise alarmed 
on the wiug, and soar above our heads, 
when aflTriglited from her retreat among 
the rashes. We saw also on this day a 
sea-cow, but it was out of tlie reach of 
our shot; and I killed a water-snake as 
thick as my wrist, while it lay sleeping 
in the sun on a branch of a decayed 
tree.” 

In some of the mining districts the 
country is much loss pleasant and fer¬ 
tile. A more desolate dreary spot than 
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that about Zacatecas, as it appeared to 
our author in June, scarcely exists on 
the face of the ^lohe, after excepting' 
the Great Desert in i\frica and the Polar 
Regions." Yet there is some satisfac¬ 
tion in learning, that the mining con¬ 
cerns are in a favorable train:—their 
produce urill make some amends for 
unfneiureaquiness and agricultural ste¬ 
rility. 

At Z'fcatecas, the manners are not so 
refined as might be expected from the 
dignity of the plact;.—'* IPe paid a visit 
of ceremony to his excellency general 
Lobato, GOinniandcr-in-chicf of the * Free 
and Sovereign State of Zacatecas.’ lie 
was unwell and confined to his room; 
but we were received by his lady, a 
thill, talkative, little woman, who abused 
both miners and mining in most unqua¬ 
lified terms; and by her sister, a large, 
greasy, half-dressed maiden, witli black 
mustacliios and nut-brown teeth. The 
ladies sat huddled up in a corner, 
smoking; and the tiled door, on which 
reposed an immense dog and her puppies, 
was strewed with extinguished cigars 
and their ashes, rabbage and lettuce 
leaves, and other filth which bad fallen 
from five bird-cages hung along the 
centre of the room. Two unshaven and 
unwashed cavaliers ivcrc paying their 
luomiiig compliments to la Generala/ 
and the whole scene ivas such, that 1 
retired froiii it with no vc^ favourable 
ideas of the beaa mondc at Zacatecas." 

Rut there is a more severe imputation 
upon the inhabitants of this city than 
the charge of mere coarseness of man¬ 
ners.—1 am sorry that it is not in my 
power to say much in divour of Zaca¬ 
tecas. I acknowiegc a dislike both to 
the natives and the toum, which I only 
entered five or six times on business; 
and 1 had no idle time on my bands, liad 
1 been disposed to make visits more 
frequently. Tbricc I so far succeeded 
in attracting public attention as to be 
hooted at as a Jew, and once had the 
honour of being peltial with stones. The 
frequent use of the knife is also a suffi¬ 
cient discouragement to a stranger’s 
visiting the city. Murder is too su^ht 
a crime to merit punishment; and, during 
the month of May, twenty-one assassi¬ 
nations took place, without a single per¬ 
son being brought to justice. ^ 

“ A party of English artificers and 
miners, under the charge of my friend 
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Mr. Tindal, arrived from Real del 
Monte, and passed through Zacatecas at 
the time it wan most crowded with 
people, who on Sundays flock from the 
ndghbourhood to attend the market. 
On these occasions they generally get 
dmnk, when they become quarrelsome, 
and too frequently use tlieir knives 
against each other. It was an unlucky 
moment for strangers to appear amongst 
them, and they availed themselves of it 
to quarrel with the English and to 
throw stones at them:—^liad nut a party 
of the city militia been sent to protect 
the new comers on their way to the 
Veta Grande, some serious consequences 
might have ensued. The custom-house 
officers, having taken it into their half- 
tipsy heads tliat the baggage of the 
travelers contained some arms, stopned 
it all in the middle of the town, and Mr. 
Tindal and 1 were ohlif>od to ride there 
to settle matters. Ry humoring the 
crowd, who were already ripe for mis¬ 
chief, we kept thenr in tolerably good 
temper: but no sooner were our backs 
turned, than we were saluted with a 
lialf-mcrry balf-saucy hiss, and they 
honoured onr retreat with a few stones. 
Considerable ill-will was also manifested 
toward the strangers by the miners at 
the Veta: when they appeared singly, 
they were pelted, and an attack was 
actually made at night on the door of 
the bouse in which they were quartered. 

*' The ])eople of the mining districts 
have the character of being more law¬ 
less and unruly than those whose occu¬ 
pations are different; and, whatever 
may be the truth of this imputation as 
regards other mining states, the Zaca- 
tecanos arc somewhat worse than their 
neighbours. I do not, however, con¬ 
ceive that the mining interests of fo¬ 
reigners can now he materially or even 
slightly affected by the waywardness of 
the operatives. Mexico is a country 
newly awakened from a long dream of 
ignorance and oppression; and, as much 
improvement is already observable to 
the residents in the country, more may 
naturally he anticipated, although its 
progress must, I conceive, be slower in 
the state of Zacatecas than in the more 
central provinces, since the natives pos¬ 
sess more bigotry and intolerance tnan 
their neighboars. It will scarcely'be 
believed tliat there should exist a people 
in a nominally civilized country, who 
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yet believe in Innl Monboildo's inge¬ 
nious theory of tails ;• yet so it is—that 
the English, or, indeed, all foreigners, 
being considered as Jews, arc supposed 
to beornamented with these appendages; 
and mnnv people can be found, who 
firmly believe that our stirrups being 
placed more forward on our saddles than 
18 the custom of the country, is to alloiv 
our stooping a little, so as to prevent 
the friction of the saddle from incon¬ 
veniencing tlie rider’s tail.” 

The captain’s description of Mexico 
differs eunsiderahly from that of Mr. 
Hnlluck, who, imleed, in his ill-digested 
account, spoke too favorahlv hoth of 
the city and the country. From Mr. 
Ward, the British chari;t tTafiaircs, 
whom our author found in the occu¬ 
pancy of a splendid luansiuii in the sub¬ 
urbs, we expect a more accurate and 
satisfactory detail than from cither of 
the former gentlemen, because his re¬ 
sidence was sufficiently prolonged to 
allow multiplied opportunities of survey. 


saLATiiiEi.; a Slort/ of the PmU the 

Preeentt and the Puture. 3 voi.s. 

The story of tlie Wandering Jew 
fnriiislies a good foundation for a fan¬ 
ciful superstructure. 11 affiirds, to writ(>rs 
who hare powerful conceptions and a 
turn for meditation, opportunities of 
rousing, to the verge of agony, the 
feelings of their readers,—of giving 
alternately abstractions and events, and 
mingling reveries witli realities. 'J'aking 
advantage of a suMect which presents 
such nnnarkable matures, Mr. Croly 
revels in the extravagance of incident, 
and expatiates in the visions of enthu¬ 
siasm. 

These tliree volumes, we presume, 
form only a small part of the intended 
work, as they relate only to about forty 
years of the ,lew’8 mysterious existence, 
wheu the effect of his sentence, for 
havinff blasphemed the majesty and e.x- 
ultcd in the sufferings of oiir Hedeemcr, 
was in a manner recent, before he had 
outlived his affections, and lost all sym¬ 
pathy with the frail actors in the shifting 
scenes of life;—^before he felt, in wait¬ 
ing for the re-appeamnee of the Divine 

* A nun iiiquirnl, at anotlipr pliice. nlirihertlir 
tall* of liorrtivK fell off on their conversion to the 
Catbulie faith I 
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Being whom he iiad oflended, the hea¬ 
viness of that existenec which palls even 
with all the stiiniilanls of the most vivid 
career of man.” 

Animated with the feelings of a pa¬ 
triot, Salathiel meditates a revolt from 
Uuiuan tyranny. He matures Ids sciieme 
in the midst of a festival, after he has 
sent his son-in-law to feel the pulse of 
the people.—“ This day was one of the 
many festivals of our country, and my 
halls echoed with sounds of enjoyiiieut. 
My gardens glittered with illiiininations 
in all the griieefiil devices of which onr 
leuple were such iiiasters; and, when I 
ooked out for the path of (Jonstaiitius, 

1 was absolutely pained by the sight of 
so much fantastic pleasure, while my 
hero was pursuing his way through dark¬ 
ness and solitude. 

“ At length the festival was over. The 
lights twinkled thinner among the ar¬ 
bours, tlie sounds of glad voiees sank, 
and I saw from fiiy casement tlie evi¬ 
dences of departure in the trains of 
torches that moved np the siirnmnding 
hills. The sight of a starliglit sky lias 
always been to me among the softest 
and surest healers of the heart; and 1 
gazed upon that mighty scene wliiidi 
throws all human cares into such little¬ 
ness, until my coinpusnro returned. 

“ The last of tiie guests lisui left the 
palace before I ventured to descend.— 
The vases of perfumes still breathed in 
the hall of till! evening bant|uet; the 
alabaster lamps were still burning; but, 
except the attendants who waited on my 
steps at a distance, and whose fixed 
figures might have been taken fur 
statues, there was nut a living being 
near mo of the langhing and joyous 
crowd that had so ialclv glittered, 
danced, sported, and smiled, within 
those sumptuous walls. Yet, what was 
this but a picture of the coimnon rotation 
of life ? Or, by a yet more immediate 
moral, what was it out a picture of the 
desertion that might be coming upon mu 
and mine? 

I sat down to extii^ulsli my sullen 
philosophy in wine. But no draught 
that ever passed the lips could extin¬ 
guish the low fever that brooded on my 
spirit. 1 dreaded that the presence of 
iny family might force out my heavy 
secret, and lingered, with my eyes gaz¬ 
ing witliout sight, on the costly covenng 
of the hoard. 

” The sound of music from an inner 
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hall, to which Miriam and her daught(>rs. 
had retired, aroused me. I stood at the 
door, gazing on the group within. The 
music was a hymn, witli which they 
closed the customary devotions of the 
day; but there was something in its 
sound to me that 1 had never felt before. 
At the moment when tliose sweet voices 
were {louring out the gratitude of hearts 
as innocent and glowing as the hearts 
of angels, a scene of horror might be in 
action. The husband of Salome might 
be straggling under the Roman swords; 
he might be lying a corpse under the 
feet of the cavalry, that before morn 
might bring the news of his destroction 
ill the flames tliat startled us from our 
sleep, and the swords that pierced our 
bosoms. 

“And what beings were those thus 
appointed for the sacrifice? The lajisc 
of even a few years had perfected the 
natural beauty of my daughters. Sa* 
lome’s sparkling eye was more brilliant, 
her graceful lorni was moulded into 
more easy elegance, and her laughing lip 
\v:is wreathed with a more playful smile. 
Never did 1 see a creature of deeper 
witchery. My noble and dear Esther, 
who was, perhaps, the dearer to me, 
fi'otn her inlicritiag a tinge of my me* 
lanclioly, yet a melancholy exalted Jby 
genius and ardour of soul into a charm, 
was tills night the leader of the song of 
holiness. Her large uplifted eye glowed 
with the brightness of one of the stars on 
which it was fixed. Her hands fell on 
the harp in almost the attitude of prayer; 
and the expression of her lofty and in¬ 
tellectual countenance, crimsoned with 
the, theme, told of a communion with 
thoughts and beings above mortality. 
The voices had ceased; yet the inspi¬ 
ration still burned in her soul, and Iter 
hands still shook from the chord’s har¬ 
monies, sweet, but of the wildest and 
boldest brilliancy. 

** My entrance broke off the harper's 
spell, and 1 found it a hard task to. an¬ 
swer the fond inquiries and touching 
rongratulatioin that flowed upon me. 
But the hour waned, and 1 was again 
left alone for the ftw minutes whira it 
was my custom jtoC.givc to meditation 
before 1 retired'to rest. The thoughts 
of the day again gathered round my 
soul. Sirius was on the verge of the 
horizon, and I idly combtneu the fate 
of Constantins with the decline of the 
star that he had taken for bis signal. 
My senses lost their truth or contributed 

VOt. IX. 


to deceive me. 1 fancied that I lieanf 
sounds of conflict; the echo of horses’ 
fret rang^ in my cars. A meteor that 
slowly sailed across the sky, struck me 
as a supernatural call. My brain, fear¬ 
fully excitable since my great misfor¬ 
tune, ^at length kindled up such strong 
realities, that I found myself on tlie 
point of lietrayiiig the burthen^ of my 
spirit by some palpable disclosure. 

“Twice had 1 reached the door of 
Miriam’s chamber, to tell her my whole 
perplexity. But 1 heard the voices of 
her attendants within, and shrank from 
the tale, i ranged the long galleries, 
perplexed .vitli capricious aniT strange 
torments of the iiniwiiiutiuii.—‘ If my 
son-in-law should fall,’ said 1, *how 
shall 1 atone for the cruelty of sending 
him upon a service of such hopeless 
liazard—a few peasants with naked 
breasts against llomaii batticmciits !>- 
Wliat soldier would nut ridicule my 
folly in hoping success? What man 
would not ciiarge me with snirii of the 
life of my kindred? The liluod of my 
tribe will be upon my head fur ever. 
The base will take auvantage uf their 
fate to degrade my name with the na¬ 
tion. The brave will disdain him who 
sent others to the peril which he dared 
not share.' 

“While I was deeply musing, I felt 
a light hand ujion mine. Miriam stooil 
beside me. ‘Salathicl!* proiioiiiired 
she in an nnsliakcii voice. * There is 
some thing painful on your mind. W he- 
ther it be only a duty on yom part to 
disclose it to me, I sliall not say; but, 
if you think me fit to share your hap¬ 
pier hours, must I have the humiliation 
of feeling that 1 am to be excluded from 
our confidence, in the irlicn tliosc 
ours may be darkened T—'l was si¬ 
lent, for to speak was beyond niy 
strength, but 1 pressed her delicate 
fingers to my bostun.—'Misfortune, iiiv 
dearbusband,’ resnmed she, ‘ is trivial, 
except when it reaches the mind. Oli, 
ratiier let me encounter it in the bitter¬ 
est privations of poverty and exile; ra¬ 
ther let me be a nameless ontcast to the 
latest year 1 have to live, than feel tlie 
‘bitteniess of being forgotten by the 
heart to which, come life or death, mine 
is bound for ever and ever.' 

' “ 1 ijlanced np at her. 'Tears dropped 
on her cheeks ■ but her voice was urni. 
‘1 hare observed yon,' said she, ‘in 
deep agitation daring the day; but f 
forbore to press you for the cause, f 

2 K 
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liavi' non*, till long past mid* 

nijrlil, tu tlw sound of your iVct, to tiio 
sound of <rr<>aiis niid pangs wrung from 
your Iiosniii ; tmt/ (vca^, to oNGlHijuitions 
itiiii broken seiiteu'ces, wliidi Iiavo let 
me iiiobi iiivohintiii ilv into tbo know- 
lege tliat tills di.stiirfjuiice arises from 
tlie state of oiir country. 1 know }’our 
noble iMtiin*, Salatliiid; and I say to 
you, ill this solemn and sacred hoiiir of 
danger, follow the guidance of that 
iiohic nature.’ 

“ t cast iny arms about her neck, and 
imprinted a kiss as true as ever came 
from liiimaii love upon her lips. SI<o 
bad taken a weight from my soul. J 
det.iiled flie whole design to her. Sho 
listened with many a change from red 
tu pale, anil many a treinoiir of the white 
hand that lay in mine. Wlieii 1 erased, 
the woman in her broke forth in tears 
and sighs. * Yet,’ said she, ‘yon riinst 
go. Perish the thnnght, that, for the 
selflsli desire of looking even upon yon 
in safety here, 1 kI-.ouM hazard the 
dearer lionoiir of my lord. It is right 
that diiilea should make the attempt to 
shake off her tyrumiy. It is wise to 
lose not a nioiiieiil when the altcoipt is 
fully resoUed on. Yon must he the 
leader, and you must purchase that 
innompiirablc distinction, hy showing 
tlnat yon possess the i]uaiities of a 
leader. The jieoplc can never be de¬ 
ceived ill their own cause. Kings and 
courts may he ileliidcd into the ■■.huice 
of incapacity: hnt the man wliunt a 
people will follow from their Hre-sides 
tu the field, must hear the palpable 
stamp of wisdom, energy, and valour.’ 

'Admirablebeing,’ I exclaimed, 'wor¬ 
thy t<> be hunonred while Israel has a 
iiaiiic! Then, I have your consent tu 
follow ('oiistantius. Il'y speed I may 
reach him, before be can have arrived 
nt the ohiect of the enterprise. Fare¬ 
well, my best beloved—farewell!’ She 
fell into iny arms in a passion of tern's. 

" She at length recovered, and said, 

‘ This is weakness, the mere weakness 
of surprise. Yes; go, prince of Naph- 
tali. No man must take the glory 
from you. Constantins is a hero; but 
voa must be a king, and more than a 
King ( not the struggler for the baubles 
of royalty, but for the glories of the 
rescuer of the people of 6od^ The 
lirst blow of the war must not bo given 
by another, dear as ho is. The first 
fniiinph, the whole triumph, must be 
my lord’s.’ She knelt down, and pour¬ 


ed out her soul to Heaven in eloquent 
Mippliratiuu fiir my safety. ^ 1 listened 
in liomiige. 'Now go,’ sighed she, 
'and remember, in the day of buttle, 
who will then he in pr.iyer for yon. 
Court no unnecessary peril; for, if you 
perish, wdiich of us would desire to live ?’ 
She again sank upon her knees ; and I 
ill reverent silence descended from the 
gallery.” 

A picture, displaying much graphic 
force, is given of the ilesiruction of a 
theatre at Rome, not hy the sudden fall 
of an over-laden roof, like the recent 
accident in a stihnrh of our metropolis, 
hiU hy a still more appalling casualty. - 
“ Rome was an Oi'caii of llaiiie. Height 
and depth were covered with red surges, 
that rolled hefon* the blast like an end¬ 
less tide. Thu billows hiir.Ht up the 
sides of the hills, wbirli they turned 
into instant volcanoes, exploding vo¬ 
lumes of smoke and fin;; then piniiged 
into the depths in a Imiidred glowing 
r..itaracts, then climbed ami consiinieil 
again. 'I'lic distant soniul of the city in 
her convnlsioii went to the soul. V'lie 
air was Hlleil with the steady roar of the 
advancing flame, the erush of falling 
houses, and the Iiidcons outcry of the 
iiiyriatls flying tliroiigh the streets, oi 
suqfoiiiideu and perishing in the confla¬ 
gration. All was clamour, violent striig 
gle, and helpless deatli. Aleii and 
women of the highest rank were on foot, 
trampled by the rabble tliat had then 
lost all respectof conditions. < >ne douse 
mass of niiscmble life. Irresistible from 
its weight, ornshed by the narrow streets, 
and scorclieil hy the flames over their 
lieads, rolled tliruugli the gates like an 
endless stream of black lava. 

“ The fire had originally broken out 
uptin the Palatine, and hot smoke that 
wrapped and half blinded ns hung thick 
as night upon the wrecks of paviliun.s 
and jKilacrs; but the ilexteritv and know- 
lege of my inexplicable guide carried ns 
on. It was in vain that 1 insisted upon 
knowing- the purpose of this terrible 
traverse. He pressed his hand on his 
heart in re-assurance of his fldelity, and 
still spurred on. We'now passed under 
the shade of an immense range of lofty 
buildings, whoso gloomy and solid 
strength seemed to bid defiance to chance 
and time. A sudden yell appalled me. 
A ring of Arc swept round its snmniit; 
burning conlage, sheets of canvas, and 
a shower of all things coinbustible, flew 
into the air above our heads. An uproar 
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followed, nnllki! all that I liati ever 
heard, a liideons iniNtnn* of howls, 
shrieks, and <rroans. The flames rolled 
down the narrow street before ns, and 
made the passage next to iui|)ossiblo.— 
While wc hesitated, a huge fragment of 
the building lieaved, as if in an earth¬ 
quake, and fortiinatciy for ns fell in- 
irards. The whole scene of terror was 
tiicn open. The great amphitheatre of 
Statilins Taiiriis had aiuglit Are; the 
stage, with its inflammable furnittire, was 
intensely blaaing below. Tlie flames 
were wheeling up, circle above circle, 
tlirough tlic seventy thousand seats that 
rr>8c from the grouu<l ti» the ntof. 1 
stood ill unspeakable awe and wotidernn 
tile side of this coiuasal cavern, lliis 
mighty temple <»f the city of fire. At 
length a dcsceiuliiig hlusi cleared away 
the smoke that cuvereil llic arena. The 
cause of those liorrid cries was now vi¬ 
sible. Tlic wild beasts kept for the 
games hud broken from their dens. Alad- 
dened by affriglit and piiin, iions, tigers, 
panthers, wolves, wiiulu herds of tlic 
monsters of India and Africa, were en¬ 
closed in an impassable barrier of Are. 
—^'I’hcy bounded, tl'.ey fonglit, they 
screamed, they tore s tlicy ran howling 
round and round the circle; they made 
licsperatc leaps upwards through the 
blaze; they wore tlnug back, and fell 
only to fasten their fangs in each other, 
and, with their parching jaws bathetl in 
blood, die raging. 1 looked anxiously 
to see wtiether any Iiuinati being was 
involved in this fearful catastrophe. To 
my great relief, 1 could sec none. The 
keepers and attendants had obviously 
escaped. As I expressed my gladne.<i8, 
I \va8 startled by a loml cry from my 
guide, the Arst sound that 1 bad heard 
him utter, lie pointed to tlie opposite 
side of the amphitheatre. There indeed 
sat an object of melancholy interest: a 
man who liad either bticn unable to es¬ 
cape, or had determined to die. Escape 
was now impossible. He sat in despe¬ 
rate calmness on his fnneral pile. He 
was a gigantic Ethiopian' slave, entirely 
naked. He had chosen bis place, as if 
ill mockery, on ^ imperial tnrone; the 
Arc was above him and around him; and 
under this tremendous canopy he mzed, 
without the - movement of a muscle, on 
the combat of the wild beasts below; a 
solitary sovereign, with the wliole tre¬ 
mendous game played for himself, and 
inaccessible to the power of man.*' 

The rcflcGtioiis on the mighty forest 


of lirbaiiuii partake of tlie solemn gran¬ 
deur of the subject.—I pressed forward 
until the forest ruse in its majesty before 
me. My step was clieckcci in solemn 
admiration. 1 saw the earliest produce 
of the eartli—tlie patriarchs of tiie vcg«*- 
table world. The first generation of 
the reviving globe usimI to sit beiieatb 
these green and lovely arches: tlie Auai 
generation was to sit beneath tiicm.— 
No roof so noble ever rose above the 
heads of iiionarclis. Tlic forest iiad 
heeii greatly iiiipaired in its extent and 
beauty by the sacrilegious hand of war. 
The perpetual conflicts of tlie Syrian 
and Rgyptitin dynasties laid tlic axe to 
it u'itii remorseless violation. It once 
spread over tin! wliolo range of tlie 
niouiiliiiiis; its iliminisiieil strength 
now, like the relies cf a mighty army, 
made its stand among tlie central for¬ 
tresses of its native region, ami there 
inajestieally biide defiiiiiee to the far¬ 
ther assaults of steel and Are. Tiie 
forms of tiie trees seemed inade fur 
diiraHon: the trunks wen* of prodi¬ 
gious tliieUucss, siuuotli and round as 
pillars of marble; some rising to a 
great height, and tlirowing out a vast 
level rufii of foliage: sonic dividing 
into a cluster of tnii'.ks, and, with their 
various heights of lirancli and leaf, 
making a succession of verdurous caves; 
some propagating themselves by eireles 
of young cellars, risen wliere the fruit 
had dropped upon the ground. The 
whole bore, the aspect of a colossal 
ti'mple of nature—the shafted coliiiiin, 
the deep arch, the solid buttresses 
branching olf into the rieliest caprices 
of oriental architecture: the solemn 
roof high above, pale, yet painted by 
the strong sunlight through tlie leaves 
witli transparent and tessellated dyes, 
rich as the colours of tlie i iidiaii niine. 
In the momentary feeling of awe a<id 
tvondcr, 1 could comprciiend wliy pa¬ 
ganism loved to worship under the 
shade of forests, and why tlic yocts of 
paganism Ailed that shade with the 
attributes and presence of deities. The 
airy whisperings, the loneliness, the 
rich twiliglit, were the very fo^ of 
mystery. Even the forms tlrat towered 
before tlie eye, those ancient trees, the 
survivors of tlie general law of mor¬ 
tality, gigantic, hoary, covered with 
their weedy robes, bowing their aged 
heads in tlie blast, and uttering strange 
'sounds and groaniiigs in tiie struggm, 
gave to the high-wrong lit superstition 
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of the soul the images of tliinan un¬ 
earthly ; the oracle and the Ood I’* 

The cont’liision of the tvork promises 
to be creii more interesting, as the iiar- 
rator intends to snrrey a variety of iiii- 
uortant periods.—" Ilere I pause. 1 
had undergone that portionof my career 
trhich was to be passed among my peo¬ 
ple. My life as a father, husband, 
citizen, was at an end. Thenceforth 1 
tvas to be a solitary man. My fate had 
yet scarcely fallen upon me_; oat 1 was 
now to feel it, in the disruption of every 
gentler tie that held me to life. I was to 
make my couch with the savage, the 
outcast, and the slave. 1 was to sec the 
ruin of the mighty, and the overthrow 
of empires. Yet, in the tumult that 
changed the face of the world, 1 was 
still to live, and br unchanged. Every 
sterner passion that disturbs our nature 
was to reign in successive tyranny over 
my soul. And fearfully was the decree 
fulfilled. 

In revenge for the fall of Jernsalein, 
I traversed die elobe to seek oftt an 
enemy of Home. I found in the northern 
snows a man of blood; 1 stirred up the 
soul of Alaric, and led him to the sack 
of Home. In revenge for the insults 
heaped upon the Jew by the dotards and 
dastards of the city of Constantine, 1 
sought out an instrument of coinpendiona 
min; I (blind him in the Arabian sands, 
and poured ambition into the soul of the 
enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge for 
the pollution of the ruins of the Temple, 
1 roused the iron tribes of the west, and 
at the head of the crusaders expelled 
the Saracens. 1 fed full on revenge, and 
I felt the misery of revenge! 

" A passion for the mysteries of na¬ 
ture seised me. 1 toiled with the alche¬ 
mist ; I wore away years in the perplex¬ 
ities of the schoolmen; and I felt the 


gnilt and emptiness of unlawful know- 

Icgc. . 

" A passion for linman fame seiwu 
me. I drew my sword in the Italian 
wars, triumphed, .was a monarch, and 
learned to curse the hour when 1 first 
dreamed of fame. 

*‘A passion for gold seised me. 1 
felt the gnawing of avarice—the last 
infirmity of the fallen mind. Wealth 
came to my ivish, and to my torment. 
In the midst of royal tnsasures, 1 was 
poorer than the poorest. Days and 
nights of misery were the gift of ava¬ 
rice. I felt witliin_ me the undying 
worm. In my passion, I longed for 
regions where the hand of man had never 
rifled the mine. I found ahold Genoese, 
and led him to the discovery of a new 
world. With its metals 1 innnilatcd the 
old, and, to my own niisurv, added the 
misery of two hemispheres f 

" Bat the circle of the passions, a cir¬ 
cle of fire, was not to snrronnd my fated 
steps for ever. Calmer and nobler aspi¬ 
rations were to rise in my melancholy 
heart. I saw the birth of true science, 
true liberty, and trne. wisdom. 1 lived 
with Petrarch, among his glorious relics 
of the genius of Greece and Home. 1 
stood enraptured beside the easels of 
Angelo and llapliuel. I conversed with 
the merchant-kings of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. I stood at Mentz, beside tlui 
wonder-working machine that makes 
knowlcge imperishable, and sends it 
with winged speed through the earth.— 
At the pulpit of the mighty man of 
Saxony, I knelt; Israelite as 1 was, 
and am, 1 did involuntary homage to 
the mind of Luther! 

" Bnt I must close these thoughts, as 
wandering as the steps of my pilgrimage. 
1 have more to tell; strange, magnifi¬ 
cent, and sad." 


AN INVOCATION TO MAT, 

written, on a Friend’s fFedding-Day. 

Let April go, capricions thing. 

With vernal hoe, hot wintry frown; 

Why shonld we call her Child of Spring f 
Why deck her locks with beautya crown ? 

For she’s inconstant as the wind. 

And chilling ’midst her am’rons play; 

A nymph more constant I would find, 

And therefore call on lovely May. 
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London at Midnight. 

Wake all tliy floiv’rs, and bid them wear, 

O queen of sweets, their brightest dyes i 

Show the full blossoms of the year, 

And let us view no fickle skies; 

And tell the minstrels of the grove 
Their sweetest descants to prolong: 

Dear is this day to wedded love. 

And I mnst nave their choicest song. 

For lovers true, oh! gen’rous May, 

Thon hear’st me ciium these honors dne; 

So, sacred hold this genial day. 

And I will consecrate it too. 

But shonld’st e’en thon, O May! be found 
(As thou, alas! art sometimes seen) 

To strew thy blossoms on the ground 
With froward hand and frolu: mien. 

Yet spare, oh! spare this favor’d day i 
Let no rude blight disturb its bliss; 

And, if thou mnst the wanton play. 

Choose any other day than this. 


IKINDON AT MiOltlOHT, 
by Robert Montgomery. 

Thr ftet and fever of the dav are o’er. 

And London slumbers, but with murmurs funt. 

Like Ocean, when she folds her waves to sleep: 

’Tis the pure hour for poetry and thought; 

When passions sink, and man surveys toe heavens. 
And feels himself immortal. 

O’er all a sad sublimity is spread— 

The dimming smile of night, amid the idr. 

Darkly and drear, the spiry steeples rfse 
Like sluulows of the past; the houses lie 
In dismal clusters, moveless as in sleep: 

And, tow’ring far above the rest, yon dome 
Uprears, as if self-balanced in the gloom— 

A spectre cow’ring o’er the dusky piles. 

How noiseless are the streetsl a few hours gone 
And all was fierce commofiont car and hoof. 

And bick’ring wheel, and crackling stone, ai^ fiuoats 
Thatrang wUh revelry and woe, were here 
Immingledin the stir of life; but now 
A dea&ess manfies round the midnight scene; 

Time, with his awful feet, has paced the world. 

And frown’d her myriads into sleep!—’Tis hush’d. 
Save when a distant drowsy watch^U bmaks 
Intrusive on the calm, or rapid cus, 

Tliat roll them into silence. Beauteous look . 

The train of houses, yellow’d by the moon. 

Whose tile-roofs, slanting down amid the tight. 
Gleam like'an asnre track of waveless seat 
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Ah Evmii^ Walk in Bengal. 

And who shall paint the midnight scenes of life 
lit this vast city ?—mart of human kind! 

Some weary wrecks of woe are lapp’d in sleep, 

And bless’d in dreams, whose daydife was a curse! 

Some, bcart-rack’d, roll upon a sleeulcss couch, 

And from the heated brain create a nell 
Of agonising thoughts and ghostly fears; 

While pleasure’s moths, around the golden glare 
Of princely balls, dance oiF the dttlUwing'd hours*. 

And, oh I perchance, in some infectious cell. 

Far from his home, unaided and alone, 

The famish’d wand’rer dies:—no voice to sound 
Sweet comfort to his heart—^no hand to smootli 
His bed of death,—^no beaming eye to bless 
The spirit hov’ring o’er another world! 

And shall this oity*quecn—this peerless mass 
Of pillar'd domes, and gray*woni towers sublime, 

Be blotted from the world, aud forests wave 
Where once the second Home was seen ? Oh ! say. 

Will rank grass grow on Bngland’s royal streets. 

And wild beasts howl where Commerre stalk’d supreme? 
Alas! let Mem’ry dart her eagle>glanGe 
Down vanish’d time, till summon’d ages rise 
With ruin’d empires on their wings! Thought weeps 
With patriot truth, to own a funeral day. 

Heart of the universe! shall visit thee, 

When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam. 

And, sighing, say—“Twas here vast Ijondonsbiod!” 


AN BVEMNO WAIiK IN BBNGAL, 

by the late Bishop Heber. ' 

OuB task is done!—on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest. 

And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough. 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail, and painted side. 

Debold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’raid clurcoal gleams. 

The Moslem’s savory sapper steams. 

While, all apart beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come walk with me the jungle through; 
If yonder hunter,told us true, 

Far off, in desert dank and rude. 

The tiger holds bis solitude; 

Nor ^ught by recent harm to shun 
The munaers of the English gun,) 

A dreadful gdest but rarely seen. 

Returns to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on!- no venomM snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun! he loves to lie 
’Mid Nature’s embers, parch’d and dry, 
Where o’er some tower, in ruin laid. 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade; * 
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Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in the gate of death! 

Come on I Yet pause! behold us now 
Beneath tiie bamboo’s arched bonsh. 

Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
tllows the geranmm’s scarlet bloom; 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 

The ceiba's crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain's humbler shaile. 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade. 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair. 

The betel waves his crest in air. ^ • 

With pendent train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs; 

And he, the bird or himdrcci dyes. 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod; 

Yet who in Indian bnw’r has stood, 

Blit thought of England’s “ good green wood ?" 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade. 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 

And breath’d a pray’r (how oft in vain!) 

To gaze upon her oaks again? 

A truce to thought! the jiickall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry; 

And, through the trees, yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark! as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. , 

Before, beside us, and above. 

The rin>fly lights his lamp of love. 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse exploring; 

While to this cooler air confess’d, 

'l‘he broad Dhatura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white«i 
A pearl around the locks of night! 

Still as we pass in soften'd linm, 

Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, flie horn, the drum. 

Still as we pass, from bush and briar. 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar>cane? 

I know that soul-entrancing swell! 

It is—^it must bo—Pbilom^ 1 
Enongb, enough! the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze; 

The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dve; 

Yon-lamp that trembles on tne stream. 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam; 

And wc must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s iiealtby wind. 

But oh! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness; 

And He, the Iraunteous Sire, has given 
llis peace on cartli—his hope of Heaven! 
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The Sabbath-Day. 

THB 8ABDAT1I-KBLL, 

by Mn. C. B. fViUoH. 

Pii<8RtM!—^that hast meekly- borne 
All the cold world's bitter scorn, 
Jonrneying through this rale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears, 

Where the pure in heart snail dwell, 
Thon dost nless tlie Sabbath bell I 

Idler! following fashion's toys. 
Seeking, 'mid its empty joys. 

Pleasure—that must end in pain. 
Sunshine—that will turn to rain: 

What does whisp'ring conscience tell. 
When thou hear At the Sabbath bell ? 

Poet! dreaming o'er thy lyrif. 

Wasting health and youthnil fire; 
Wooing,'still, the pHantom fame, 

For, at best, a fleeting name; 

Burst the chains^f fancy’s spell. 

Listen! 'tis the Sabbath bell! 

Monarch, on thy regal throne! 

Ruler, whom the nations own! 

Captive, at thy prison grate, 

Si^ in heart ana desolate; 

Bid earth’s minor cares farewell; 

^ Hark I it is the Sabbath bell! 

Statesman, toiling in the mart 
Where Ambition plays his part! 
Peasant, broiuing 'neath the sun 
Till thy six days’ work are done! 

Ev'ry thought of bus’ncss quell. 

When ye hear the Sabbath bell! 

Maiden, with thy brow so fair. 
Blushing cheek and shining hair! 
Child, with bright and liAghing eye. 
Chasing the wing'd butterfly I 
Hasten, when, o*cr vale and dell. 
Sounds the gath'ring Sabbath bell! 

Trav'ler! thou whom gain, or taste, 
Speedeth through earth's weary waste; 
Wand'rer from thy native land. 

Rest diy steed and slack thine hand. 
When the seventh day’s sunbeams tell. 
There—they wake the Sabbath bell! 

Soldier, who^ on battle-plain. 

Soon mqr’at mingle with thaslain! 
Sailor, on die dark-bine sea, 

A*thy bark rides gallantly! 

Prayer and piaise become you well, 
Tliough ye hear no Sabbath bell! 
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Mother, that with tearful eye 
Ntanii’st to watch tby first>Wrn die, 

Kendiog o’er his rradle4ied, 

I'ill the last pare breath has fled, 

What to thee of hope can tell, 
liike the solemn Saobath bell ? 

" Mourner (thus it seems to say), 

Weeping o’er this fragile clay, 

Lift from earth thy streaming eyes, 

Seek thy treasure in the skies. 

Where the strains of angels swell 
One eternal Sabbath bell!” 


THE MOUAl. INFLUENCE OF TUB WEDDj||IO>>ING; 

frotu the Man of Ton. 

Mbr hand—’twas such Pygmalion lov'd in stone. 
Pray'd Heav’n to breathe upon, and make his own: 
•So white her hand, but for a warmer stain. 

That on each Anger sometimes might remain. 

It might have seem’d a work of stone, to vie 
In smoothness with the polish’d ivory. 

No ruby bright, or sparxling diamond rare. 

Hut one sad sign of slavery was there; 

One mystic badge her tap'ring finger bound. 

That held her captive self witnin its round. 

Oh! lovelier sure had look'd the band if free. 

Than gold-bound thus, and reft of liberty. 

That nng appear'd, whose mystic powers can bind 
What guards cannot control—^the female mind. 

The satrap’s vigilance, the Turkish chain. 

Duennas, veils, and lattices, are vain; 

The wall'd seraglio or the threaten’d rack. 

The Moorish vengeance, scimitar, and sack. 

Are ineffectual aiT;—this round of gold 
Safe, tliongh unwatch'd, can wildest beanty hold. 
And proves that virtue by one pledge controls 
Our island goddesses and free-born souls. 


THE BUTTEEFLT. 

Thou hast burst from tby prison. 

Bright child of the air. 

Like a spirit just risen 
From Its mansion of care. 

Thon art joyously winging 
Thy Arat ardent Aignt, 

Where the gay lark is singing 
Her notes of delight; 

Where the sunbeams are throwjng 
Their glories on thine. 

Till thy colonrs areglow'ing 
With tints more divine. 

2 L 


VOL. Till. 
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The Indian Robber. [ 

Tlieii tasting new |»Ipasnri* 

In sninmer's green bowers, 
llepoaing at leisure 
On freslwipen'cl flowers; 

Or delighted to hover 
Around them, to sec 
Whose ehiirius, airy rover! 

Bloom sweetest lor thee ; 

And fondly exhaling 
Their fragrance, till dajr_ 
l'*roin thv bright eye is failing 
Anil fiiding away. 

Then beeking some blossom 
Which looks to the west. 

Thou dost And in its bosom 
,Sweet shelter and rest; 

And there dost betake thee 
Till darkness is o'er, 

And the sunbeams awake thee 
To pleasure once mure. 

ARNBS SFRICKIiAMI. 


THE INDIAN hoiiber;—A cx~ 

traetedfrom an old Hanacrit l^latf. 

The people of ancient India were 
attached to the drama; but wu cannot 
trace the existing productions of their 
writers to a very high antiquity. Mr. 
H. II. Wilson, speakiug of a piece, called 
the Toy>Cart, fancies that it was written 
much earlier than tiie tenth cimtury; 
but tills opinion is so nusupnorted, that 
none but a blind votary of Sanscrit lore 
can admit it for a moment. Its age may 
uerbaps amount to some centuries; but, 
however that point may be decided by 
Orientalists, it claims attention by its 
intrinsic merit. The following scene is 
both spirited and linniorous. A young 
man, more fond of dissipation than ob¬ 
servant of honesty, breahs into a house 
with tliese words: ** Creeping along the 
ground, like a snake crawling out of 
his old skin, 1 effect, with craft and 
strength, a passage for my cowering 
frame, {looking up,") The sovereign of 
the sky is in his decline; 'tis well; 
night, like a tender mother, shrouds 
with her protecting darkness those of 
her children, whose prowess assails the 
dwellings of mankind, and shrinks 
from nu encounter with the servants of 
tiic king. 1 have made a breach in the 


garden wall, and am now in tliu midst 
of the garden. Where sliali I make 
a breach in the house? what part is 
softened by recent damp? where is it 
likely that no noise will be made by the 
falling fragments? in wliat part of the 
wall are the bricks old, and corroded by 
saline exudations? where can 1 pene¬ 
trate witliout encountering women ? and 
where am I likely to light upon my 
Ijooty? (fcclit the teall.') The god of 
the golden spear teaches four modes of 
breaching a house; picking out burned 
bricks, cutting through unbaked ones, 
throwing water ou a niiid wall, and 
boring tiirough one of wood: this wall 
is of baked bricks; they must be picked 
out; and I must give a sample of my 
skill. Shall the breach he the lotus 
blossniu, the full sun or the new moon, 
the lake, the Swastika, or the water 
jar ? it must be something to astonisli 
the natives; the water jar looks best in 
a brick wail; that shall be the shape.— 
In other walls, that I have breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occasion 
both to censure and approve my talents. 
Itevercnce to the prince Kartikeya, the 
giver of all good; to the god of the 

! ;olden spear; to Brahmanya, the ce- 
estial champion of tlie celestials, the sun 
of fire; to Yogacharya, whose chief 
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scholur 1 am, aud by wliuiii troll pleased 
was tbe^ mafic unguent conferred upon 
uie, anointeii with which no eye beholds, 
no weapon liariiis me! Shame on me, 1 
have fur{;ottcii iiiv measuring line; never 
uiimi: Illy thread will answer the pur- 
|>ose: this thread is a most useful ap* 
jienilage to a lirahman, especially one 
of uiy complexion: it serves to nicasnro 
the depth and heighth of walls, and to 
witliilraw ornaments from their position; 
it opens a latch in a door as well as a 
key, and is an excellent ligature for the - 
bite of a snake; let iis take nioasuro and 
go to work; so, so; (exirueting the 
vrick»y one brick aloiiu romaiiis—ha, 
hang it; I am bitten by a snake; (lie* 
the finger with a cord) 'tis well again, 

1 must get on (looks in.) How; a 
lamp alight; the golden ray streaming 
through the opening in the wall, shows, 
amidst the exterior darkness, like the 
yellow streak of pure metal on the toacb> 
stone. The breach is perfect—now to 
enter. There is no one. Ueverence to 
Kartikeya, (eaters.') Here arc two men 
asleep; let me set the outer door open 
to get off easily if there should be occa* 
sion—liow it creaks! it is stiff with age, 
a little water will he of use, (sprinkles 
the door and sets it ojKoi), so far, so 
nell —now are these true sleepers- or 
only counterfeits ? (he tries them.) — 
'i'hey are sound; the breathing is re¬ 
gular and not fluttered, the eye is fast 
and firmly shut, the body is all relaxed, 
the joints arc loose, and the limbs pro¬ 
trude beyond the limits of the bed—if 
sbiiraming sleep, they will not bear the 
gh'atii of the lamp upon their faces; 
(passes the lamp over their faces.) All 
is safe. IVhat have we here? a drum, a 
tuhor, a Into, pipes—and here arc books; 
zounds, have 1 gotten into the house of 
a dancer or a poet ? 1 took it fur the 
dwelling of some man of consequence, 
or 1 should have let it alone. Is this 
poverty or only the show of poverty, 
fear of thieves or dread of the king? 
Are the effects hidden under gronna? 
Whatever is under ground is my pro¬ 
perty. JjCt us scatter the seed whose 
sowing leaves nothing nndisccrnible, 
(throtas seeds about.) The man is an 
absolute pauper, and so I-leave him, 
(going.) 

** Mai. (’dreaming.) Master, they 
arc breaking into tim tiouse. 1 see the 
thief—here, here, do you take care of 
the gold casket. 

**Sar. How, docs be perceive me? 


docs he mock me? be dies, (approach¬ 
ing.) Haply he dreams, (looking at 
Jffaitreya.) Kb, sure enough; tiiere 
is in the light of the lamp something 
like a casket, wrapped up in a ragged 
batliiiig-gowii; that iiiiut be niiiic.— 
No, no, It is cruel to ruin a worthy man, 
so miserably reduced already. I will 
even let it alone. 

*‘J/at. (dreaadag.) Sly friend, if 
you do not take tlio casket, way you 
incur thb gnilt of disappointing a cow 
and of deceiving a Jiraliman. 

*'Sar. These invocations arc irre¬ 
sistible; take it 1 must. Softly—tlic 
light will betray me. 1 have the fire- 
llapping insect to put it out. 1 must 
cast it into the lamp, (take* out the ia- 
seet.) In due placo and time let this 
insect fly. It hovers round the wick 
with the wind of its wings—the flame is 
extinguished. Shame on tliis total 
darkness, or rather shame on the dark¬ 
ness with which i have obscured the 
lustre of my race! bow well it suits, 
that Sarvillaca, a Uralmian, the son of a 
llrahman, learned in the four V6da8, 
and above receiving donations from 
others, should now be engaged in such 
unworthy courses, and wJiy ? For the 
sake of a harlot, for the sake of Ma- 
tlanika. Aii, well, I iiiiist even go on, 
.and acknowlege the courtesy of this 
Hraliman. 

Mai. (half awake.) Eh, my good 
friend, how cold your band is! 

“ Sar. Jiluckhcad, 1 bail forgotten, 1 
have chilled my hand by the water [ 
touched, 1 will put it to my side: 
(chafes his left hand on his stde^ and 
takes the casket with it.) 

** Mai. (still only half awake.) Have 
you gotten it ? 

*‘oar. 'iiie civility of this Brahman 
is exceeding. 1 have it. 

** Mai. Now, like a ncdlar that has 
sold all his wares, 1 shall go soundly to 
sleep, (steeps.) 

Sleep, illostrions Brahman, 
may you sleep a hundred years! Fie 
on this love, for whose dear sake I thus 
bring trouble on a Brahman’s dwelling 
or rather call down shame upon myself, 
and fle on this unmanning poverty, 
that nrges me to deeds winch I mast 
condemn! Now. to Vasantascaa, to 
redeem my beloved Madanika with this 
night’s booty, i hear footsteps; should 
it be the watch-^what then—shall 1 
stand here like a post—no, let Sarvillaca 
be liis own protection. Am I not a cat 
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in cliuibinff, a Jeer in running, a enake 
in twisting, a hawk in darting upon the 
prey, a dog in baying man, whether 
ulecp or awake—^in assuming various 
forms, am 1 not M&y& herself, and 
•Saraswati in the gift of tongues—a 
lamp in the night, a mule in a defile, a 
horse by land, a boat by water, a snake 
in motion, and a rock in stability ?—In 
hovering abont 1 compete with the king 
of birds, and, in an eye to tlie ground, 
am keener tlian the bare. Am 1 not 
like a wolf in seising, and like a lion in 
strength ? 

Enter RadmtUea, 

"Bless me, what has become of Verd* 
hainana ? he was asleep at the bail dour, 
but is tlierc no longer. 1 must wake 
Maitreya, (approaence.') 

“&ir. Q^otnff to atab her.') Ha, a 
woman—she is safe, and 1 may depart. 

[Exit. 

**Rad. Oh, dear me, a thief has 
broken into the house, and there he 
goes out at the door—Why, Maitreva! 
up, up, I say.-->A thief has broken 
into the house, and has just made his 
escape. 

"d/ai. Eh, what do ^ou say, yon 
foolish fellow? A thief made his 
escape. 

" Rad. Nay, this is no joke—see 
here. 

“ Mai. Wliat say you, hey, the outer 
door opened! fJbarudatta, friend, 
awake I a thief has been in the house, 
and has just made his escape. 

“ Char. This is not an hour to jest. 

**JHai. It is true enough, as yon may 
satisfy yourself. 

*' Char. Where did he get in ? 

Look here, (tUaeooera the 
breach.) \ 

•*Char. Upon my word, a not un¬ 
seemly fissure; the bricks are taken out 
above and below, tlie head is small, the 
body large; there is really talent in 
this thief. 

" Mm. The opening mnst have been 
made by one of two persons; by a no¬ 
vice, merely to try his hand, or bv a 
stranger to this city, for who in Ujay- 
in is ignorant of the poverty of our 
mansion ? 

" Char. No doubt by a stranger, one 
who did not know tbe condition of iny 
affiJra, and forgot that those only sleep 
soundly who have, little to lose.— 
Trusting to the external semblance of 
this mansion, erected in more prosperous 
times, be entered full of hope, and has 


one away disappointed. What will 
le poor fellow liave to tell his comrades 
—1 have broken into the house of the 
son of the chief of a corporation, and 
found nothing. 

" Mai. Really, 1 am very much con¬ 
cerned for the luckless rogue.—Ah, lia! 
thought he, here is a fine house; now 
for jewels, for caskets;— (recollecting.) 
By the bye, where is the casket? oh, 
yes, I remember; ha, ha, my friend, you 
are apt to say of me—that blockhead 
Maitreya; but it was a wise trick of mine 
to give the casket' to you; had 1 not 
done so, the villain would have walked 
off with it. 

** Char. Come, come, this jesting is 
misplaced. 

" d/at. Jesting—^no, no; bIoekhea<l 
though I may be, I know when a joke 
is out of season. 

**Char. When did you give the cask¬ 
et to me ? 

** Mai. When 1 called out to you, 
how cold your hand is! 

*' Char. It must be so, (looking 
about.) My good friend, I am mucu 
obliged to your kindness. 

"■Mai, Why; is not the casket stolen ? 

" Char. It is stolen. 

Mai. Then what have you to thank 
me for? 

“ Char. That the poor rogue has not 
gone away empty-handed. 

** Mai. He lias carried off what was 
left in trust. 

"Char. How? intrust, alas! (fbinta.) 

The soliloquy of the robber—^tbe mis¬ 
take of the dreaming servant, who fancies 
that be delivers the casket to his master, 
—the idea of stealing, for the use of a 
loose woman, a valuable article which 
bad been given in trust to tbe owner of 
tlie house ov the mistress of that very 
woman, and the benevolence of one who, 
though ruined by his former liberality, 
wishes that the rogue may get something 
by his bold enterprise,—are quaintly 
and amosiugly stated. 


RKLIUIOOS DISCOURSES, BT A 1.ATMAN. 

1826 . 

Some Ixymen have written sermons 
with an ability that would reflect cnnlit 
even on a bishop. This is conudered 
by many as s striking instance of ver¬ 
satility of talent; but we do not think 
tliat there is any thing wonderful in it. 
Authors in a Christiaa country may be 
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fliippoMd, from the prevalence of divine 
worship, to be well acquainted with the 
substance of religion,-without having 
studied the refinements of its doctrine; 
and, if they can write on other subjects 
so as to secpe general approbation, they 
may with little* difficulty compose prac¬ 
tical discourses that would not disgrace 
the pulpit. 

^ Ik'ing desirous of assisting a young 
friend who was preparing for the minis¬ 
try, but ilonhteu bis own scrmonic capa¬ 
bilities, Sir Walter Scott produced, from 
his ready pen, two ** Ucligious Dis¬ 
courses.’*^ Addressing that friend, he 
siiys, “ They were never intended for 
publication, as nobody knows better 
than yourself; nor do i willingly con¬ 
sent that they should be now given to 
the press, as it may be thought that I 
have intermeddled with matters fur tvhich 
I have no commission. 1 have also to 
iidd,^ that they contain no novelty of 
opinion, and no attempt at brilliancy of 
cninpusitiun. They were meant, 1 may 
remind you, to snow that a rational 
and practical discourse, upon a parti¬ 
cular text, ivas a task more easily per¬ 
formed than you, in your natural anx¬ 
iety, seemed at the time disposed to 
believe. 1 am afraid that those who open 
this pamphlet with expectations of a 
higher kind, will be much disappointed. 
As, however, you seem to be or opinion, 
that the publication might be attended 
with much benefit to you, 1 make no 
objection to it, and shall be glad to hear 
that it suits your purpose.” 

In one discourse, the Jews are ex¬ 
horted to embrace the Christian system, 
because it is not, as they pretend, de¬ 
structive of the essence of tneir system, 
but, on the contrary, fulfils their law. 
'* That which is fulfilled (says the writer^ 
for we must nut say the preacher') can 
in no sense be said to be oestroyed, even 
thungh by means of its being fulfilled 
it should cease to exist. Thus, the crop 
of tlic husbandman is destroyed, if u 
perish through tempest in the field; but, 
if it is gathered into the gamer, and put 
to the proper uses of man, it is not de¬ 
stroyed, tnongh consumed; and the 
purposes of its beii^ reared are legfiti- 
mately fulfilled.—TTie fifosidc law may 
be compared to the moon, which is not 
forced tirom her sphere, or cast headlong 
from the heavens, but which, having 
fulfilled her coarse of brightness, ^ea 
away gndnally before the more brilliant 
and perfect light of day.” 


In the other discourse, the state of 
the righteous is contrasted with that fk 
the wicked. The following is a fair 
specimen of its merit.—** If the righte- 
ousuessof the just is sometimes followed 
by temporal prosperity, the wickedness 
of the profane is yet more frequently 
attended by temporal punishment. The 
cause of this is obvious: he that docs 
not fear Cod, will not regard man. lie 
that has disbelieved or defied the divine 
coramandiiient, has only the fear of tem¬ 
poral panisliment left to -prevent him 
from invading the laws of society; and 
the effect of this last barrier must be 
strong or weak, in .proportion to the 
strength of passion and the greatness of 
temptation. And hence that frequent 
introduction to the history of great 
crimes, that the perpetrators began their 
course by disuse of public worship, 
breaking the Lord's day, and neglect 
of private devotion; and thus opened 
the way for themselves to infamy and to 
execution. How many in a higher class 
of society languish under diseases, which 
are the conseqnences of their own ex¬ 
cesses, or suffer indigence and contempt, 
through their own folly and extrava¬ 
gance! Hut, as prosperity in this life is 
neither the genuine nor the certain re¬ 
ward of the righteoos, so ncitlier is 
temporal adversity the constant* requital 
of the ungodly. ^ On the contrary, wc 
' have seen the wicked great in power, 
and flonrisliing like a green bay-tree; 
yet could we have looked into his uosotu 
at that moment of prosperity, how true 
we should have found the words of the 
Psalmist! The sophistry whicli he bor¬ 
rowed from the counsels of the ungodly, 

K ’ves no assurance of happiness, and. 

ads him to no solid or stanle conclu¬ 
sion; the wit with which the scomer 
taught him to gloss over hia infidel opi¬ 
nions, has lost its brilliancy; behutd 
him there h remorse; b^ore him there 
is doubt. While the godly is fast moor^ 
on the Rock of Ages, Ae is in a stormy 
sea, witbont a chart, without a compass, 
witliout a pilot. The perturbed reason¬ 
ing, the secret fears, of such aq one, 
make his thoughts indeed like the chafif 
which the wind drives ttf uid fro, being 
as worthless and profitless-as they an 
changeable and nnoeitaui. ' A person, 
distinguished as much for his excesses at 
ofie peHod of his lifo, as he was after, 
wards for his repentance, mentioned 
after his happy change, that- one day, 
when Im was in the full career of wit 
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and by tiic sociffy of land, tlie licentiousness of his sou the 

tvliich he appeared the life, wliih* ail duke of Rotlisay, and the artful ani- 
npplaudcd and most envied him, ‘ he bition of the duke of Albany, are reurc- 
• ould not forbear Kroaniu|r inwardly, seated in their true colors, and the Fair 
and saying to hiinself, Maid and the leading inhabitants of 

Perth arc portrayed with a lively 
‘Otliat I wcretliatdoie!' pencil 

looking on one which chanced to be in Catharine, the daughter ot Simon 
the aiiartment*. Regretting the past, Clover, attracts every eye by her peer- 
sick of the present, fearing Urn future, beauty during tlie public revels 

be was wilniig to exchange all tlic pri- connectiul witli Vaientine s day ; but 
vileges and cnioynients of wit, under- there is only one wlwmi she. particularly 
standing, and 'intellectual superiority, wishes to please, and tlvat is her father's 
for the mean faculties and irresponsible friend, IJeiiry Gow, whose portrait is 
cxistciico of a beast that pi'rishcs. He thnsdniwn: 

must liave been indeed like chalf tor- ‘‘1 bough Ins appearance was neither 
niented by the wind, ere he could have dignified nor Iiaiidsonic, Ids face and 
formed a wish at once so dreadful and ng"*® were not only licserving of atten- 
so degrading!” but seemed in some manner to 

° ° command it. He was rather below tlie 


CIIRONICLES OF THE OANON-GWTE, 

Second Scries, bp the Author of fKa- 
verley. 1828, 

A FACiiiiTT of writing implies talent; 
hilt, when it is not tlie cinanation of a 
strong mind, it produces weariness, if 
not disgust, hy its continiiance and ex¬ 
pansion. 'J’o say tliat these are the 
ordinary effects of Sir Walter Scott’s 
cuinpusi,tions, would he illiberal and 
unjust; yet even this ingeniuns author 
sometinies writes more for gain tlian 
glory, and attends, like the generality 
uf our iiianufacturerH, more to the ipian- 
tity than the quality of his proilnctions. 
On the present occasion, he lias unne¬ 
cessarily spun out one tale to (he extent 
of three voiomes, when two would have 
been amply sufficient. As he cannot 
lake np the*pen, however, without mani¬ 
festing his fertility of fancy, his ac¬ 
quaintance with life and niaNiiers, and 
his powers of eliaracteristic delineation, 
ne arc bound to thank liitii for the 
xcalons prosecution of his literary 
career. 

This tale, as tve might expect from 
the general practice of Sir Walter, com¬ 
prehends a mixture of real and iictitioiis 
personages. The former are exliibitcd 
in their genuine historical characters, 
while the latter appear with those attri¬ 
butes and qualities wbich none but an 
accurate observer of human nature would 
have given theiti. The meekness and 
simplicity uf Robert Ilf. king of Scot- 

* See DtHlilridxrN Life of Colonel (lardiner. 


middle stature; but the breadth of his 
shoulders, length and brawniness uf liis 
arms, and the muscular appcaranix; of 
the whole mao, argued a must unusual 
share of stiength, and a frame kept in 
vigour by constant exercise. His legs 
were somewhat bent, but not in a man¬ 
ner which conld he said to approach to 
deformity; on the contrary, whU;li 
seemed to correspond to tlie strength uf 
his frame, though it injured in some 
degree its symmetry. Ills dress was uf 
huff hide; and he wore in a belt around 
his wrist a heavy bruad-swurd and a 
dirk, us if tu defend his purse, which 
(hurglier-fashiou) was attached to tlie 
same cincture. Tlie head was well 
propurtioiied, round, close cropped, and 
curled thickly witli black hair. There 
was during and resuliitioii in the dark 
eye, but the other features seemed to 
express a b.vshfal timidity, mingled with 
good huniunr, and obvious satisfaction 
at meeting with bis old friends. Aba- 
tnuded from the hashful expression, 
which was that of the moment, the fore¬ 
head of Henry Gow, or Smith, (for he 
tvas indifferently so called, as both 
worils equally indicated his profession,) 
was high ami noble; but the lower part 
uf the face was less happily formed.— 
The mouth was large, and well fur¬ 
nished with a set of firm and beautiful 
teeth, the appearance of which curre- 
Hpoiided with the air of personal health 
and lunscular strength, which the whole 
frame indicated. A short thick beard, 
and moustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care, completed the 
picture. His age could not exceed 
eight-and-twenty? ’ 
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(’nlliurinc's affection lor Ifeiiry ilocs 
not prevent her from beinjr liisipriigtetl at 
Ilia uroprnaity to fifflitin^; and, after a 
coinWt in which lie isalij^htly wounded, 
she reproaches him fur his restless spirit. 
—"Our friend surelv will not deny 
that he lives in a perfi'ct iitniusphcrc of 
strife, blond, and quarrels, lie hears of 
no swordsinan but he envies his repn> 
ration, and iniist needs put his valor to 
the proof. He sees no brawl but he 
must strike into the midst of it. Hus 
he friends? lie lights with them for love 
and honor—has he enemies? he tights 
with them for hatred and revenge. And 
with tliose men who arc neither his 
friends nor foes, he fights heeaiise they^ 
are uii this or that side of a river. Ills 
days are days of battle, and doubtless 
lie acta tliimi over again in bis dreams.’ 
—< Daughter,* said Simon, * yoiir tongue 
wags too freely. Quarrels and liglits 
.ire men’s business, not women’s, and 
it is not maidenly to think or speak of 
tlieiu.’—' But if they are so rudely 
enact(‘d in onrpresenen,’ said Catliarine, 

‘ it is a little hani to expect ns to think 
or speak of any thing else. 1 wil I grant 
yon. niy father, that this valiant burgess 
iif Pertii is one of the best-hearted men 
that draw breath within its walls—^that 
}u.‘ wouhl walk a hundred yards out of 
the way rather than step upon a ivoriii 
—that lie wouhl be loth, in wantoniiess, 
to kill even a spider—that lie lately 
fought with four butchers, to prevent 
their killing a poor mastiff that hail 
misbehaved in the bull-ring, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped the fate of the eiir that he 
was protecting. I will grant you, also, 
that the poor never pass the house of 
the wealtf^' armourer hnt they are re¬ 
lieved with food and alms. But what 
avails all this, when his swonl makes as 
many starving orphans and mourning 
widows as his purse relieves?’—'May, 
hut, Catharine, hear me but a word be¬ 
fore going uii with a string of reproaches 
against my friend, that sound something 
like sense, while they are, in truth, in¬ 
consistent with all we hear and sec 
around ns. IVhat do our king and our 
court, our knights and ladies, our 
abbots, monks, and priests, so earnestly 
crowd to sec ? Is it not to behold the 
display of chivalry, to look upon deeds 
of nonor and glory achieved by arms 
and bloodshed ? Wliat is it these proud 
knights do, that differs from what our 
good Henry (low works out in his 
sphere ? W no ever heard of his abusing 


his skill and strength to do evil or for- 
waril oppression, and who knows not 
how often it lias been employed in the 
good cause of the burgh ? A iid should’st 
not thou, of all women, deem thyself 
honored and glo^iuu^, that so true a 
heart, nith so strong j^i arm, has termed 
Iiiiiiself thy bachelor* In what do the 
proudest ilauies take their loftiest pride, 
save ill the chivalry of their knight; and 
has the boldest one in Seotland done 
more gallant deeds than Henry, thuiigli 
but of low degree? Is he not biiuivu 
to highland and lowland as the best 
armourer that ever made sword, and tin; 
truest soldier tliat ever drew one?’— 

' Afy dearest father,’ answered Catharine, 

* your words contradict themselves, if 

J on will permit your child to say so. 
a>t us thank (tod and the good saints, 
that we are in a peaceful rank of life, 
licluw the notice of those whose high 
birth, and yet higher pride, lead tliein to 
glory in their bloody works of crnellv, 
wbicti the proud and lonlly term deeds 
of chivalry. Your wisdom will allon 
that it wouhl, be absurd in us to prank 
ourselves in their dainty plumes and 
splendid garments; why, then, slionld 
we imitate their full-lilowii vices ? Wliy 
should we assume their hard-hearted 
pride and relentless cruelty, to which 
murder is notoiily a sport, but a subject 
of vain-glorious triuinpli? Let those 
whose rank claims as its right such 
bloody homage, take pride ami pleasure 
in it;—we, who have no share in the 
sacrifice, may the better pity the suffer¬ 
ings of the victim. Ijet us thank our 
lowliness since it secures us from tempt¬ 
ation. Blit forgive me, father, if I have 
stepped over the limits of iny duty, in 
contradicting the views which you en- 
tertaio, with so many others, on these 
subjects.’—‘Nay, thou hast ever too 
much talk for me, girl,’ said her father, 
somewhat angrily. ' 1 am but a pour 
workman, whuse best knuwlcge is to 
distinguish the left hand glove from the 
right. But, if thou wouTd’st have iny 
forgiveness, say something of comfort 
to my poor Henry. There he sits, con¬ 
founded and dismayed with all the 
preachment thou hast heaped together; 
and he, to whom a trumpet sound was 
like the invitation to a mast, is struck 
doivn at the sound of a child’s whistle.’ 
. " The armourer, indeed, while he 
heard the lips that were dearest to him 
paint his character in such unfavourable 
colours, had laid his h^ down on the 
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table, upon bis folded arms, in an atti- 
tade of the deepest drieetion, or almost 
despair. “ 1 woald to Heaven, my 
dearest father," answered Catharine, 
**tltat it were in my power to speak 
eomiort to licni^, withunt betraying the 
sarrrd cause ot the truths I have just 
told you. And I may,—indeed, I must 
have such a commission," she conti* 
nued, with something that the earnest* 
ness with which she spoke, and the ex¬ 
treme beauty of her features, caused 
for the moment to resemble inspiration. 

* The truth of Heaven was never com¬ 
mitted to a tongue, however feeble, but 
it gave a right to that tongue to an¬ 
nounce mercy, while it declared judge¬ 
ment. Arise, Henry—rise up, iioble- 
luindcd, jfood, and generous, though 
widcly-tuistalring man. Thy faults are 
those of this cruel and remorseless age— 
thy virtues all thine own.’ 

While she thus spoke, she laid her 
hand npon the smith's arm, and extrica¬ 
ting it from under his head by a force 
wiiirii, however gentle, he could not 
resist, she compelled him to raise toward 
her his manly face, and the eyes into 
which her expostaiations, mingled with 
other feelings, had siimmonea tears.— 
** Weep not," she said, '* or ratlier weep 
on—^but weep as those who have hope. 
—Abjure the sins of pride and anger, 
which most easily beset thee—fling from 
thee the accursed weapons, to the iiiiir- 
deroos use of which thou art so easily 
tempted.’ 

An attempt is made some dissolntt* 
voung men to carry oflT the Fair Maid; 
out it is baffled by the spirit of Henry, 
and it appears that the prince of Scot¬ 
land wu the leader of the enterprise.— 
This prince also casts an eye of tempo¬ 
rary affection upon a glee-maiden or 
singing girl, whom he nnds preparing 
to exorcise her talents beneath the win¬ 
dows of the palace.—"Just as she com¬ 
menced, she tvas stopped by a cry for 

* Room—room—place for the duKc of 
Rothsay!’—* Nay, hurry no man on 
inv score,’ said a gallant young cavalier, 
who entered on a noble Arabi^ horse, 
which he managed with exquisite grace, 
though by si)m slight handling of the 
reins, sneh imperceptible pressure of the 
limbs and sway of the t)ody, that, to 
any eye save that of an experienced 
horseman, the animal seemed to be 
patting forth his paces for his own 
^nsement, and thus gracefully bear¬ 
ing forwani a rider who was too indo¬ 


lent to give himself any trouble about 
the matter. 

" The prince’s apparel, which was 
very rich, was put on with slovenly care¬ 
lessness. His form, though his stature 
was low, and his limbs extremely slight, 
was elegant in tlic extreme, and his 
features were no less handsome. But 
there was on his brow a haggard pale¬ 
ness, which seemed the effect of care nr 
of dissipation, or of both these wasting 
causes combined. His eyes were siiiik 
and dim, as from late indnlgenee in re¬ 
velry oil the preceding evening, while 
his cbt'ek iras inflamed with uiinutiiritl 
red, as if eitlicr the effect of the Bae- 
chanalian orgies^ had not passed away 
from the constitution, or a morning 
draught had been resorted to, in order 
to remove the effects of the night’s dc- 
bauclierv. 

" Suc'li was the heir of the crown, a 
si^ht at once of interest and compassion. 
All nnbomieted,and made way for him, 
while he kept repeating carelessly, * No 
haste—^nn haste—I shall arrive soon 
enough at the place I am bound for.— 
llniv’s this—a damsel of the joyous 
srienceP Ay, by St. (iiles! and a comely 
tvcnch to boot. Stand still, my merry 
men; never was niinstreUy marred for 
me.—A good voice, by the mass! Bogin 
me that lay again, sweetheart.’ 

"Louise did not know the person who 
addressed her; but the general respect 
paid by all around, and the easy and in¬ 
different manner in which it was received, 
showed her she was addressed by a man 
of the highest quality. She recommenced 
her lay, and sang her best accordingly, 
while the young duke seemed thoughtfiil 
and rather affected toward the close of 
the ditty. But it was not his habit to 
cherish such mclanclioly affections.— 
*This is a nlaiutivc ditty, mynut-hrown 
maid,’ said he, chucking the retreating 
glee-maiden under the chin, and detain¬ 
ing her by the collar of her dress. * But 
I warrant me you have livelier notes at 
will, ma belta tenebroaa ; ay, and canst 
sing in bower as well as wold, and by 
night as well as day.’—' 1 am no night¬ 
ingale, my lord,’ said Louise.—* w hat 
hast thon there, darling?’ he added, re¬ 
moving his hold from tier collar, to the 
scrip which she carried. 

"(Had was Louise to escape his grasp, 
by slipping the knot of the riband, and 
leaving the little bag in the prince’s 
band, as, retiring beyond his reach, she 
answered, * Nuts, my lord, of the last 
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Reason.’—^The prince pulled out a hand¬ 
ful of nuts accordintflj'. * Nuts, child! 
—they will break thine ivory teeth— 
hurt thy pretty voice,' said llothsay, 
cracking one with bis teeth, like a vil¬ 
lage srhoolhoy.—* They arc not the 
walnuts of niy own sunny clime, niy 
lord,’ said l^oiiise; ‘but they hang low, 
and are witliiii the reach of the poor.’— 
* Yon shall haw something to give you 
better fare, poor wandering ape,’ said 
the uiike, in a tone in wiiicli feeling 
prcduiniiiated more than in the affected 
and ronteniptuuuh gallantry of his first 
address to the glee-inaideii.* 

“At this iiioineiit, as h(> turned t>i 
ask an attendant for his purse, he e.n. 
countered the stern and piureiiig look 
of a tall hliwk man, seated on a power¬ 
ful iron-grey horse, who iiad entered 
with attendants while tlie diikc was 
engaged with Ijoiiise, and now remained 
>tiipilied and almost turned to stone by 
his .surprise and anger at this unscendy 
speetiicle. Even one who tiad iieveV 
seen the Itlaek Ikmglas, iiiiist have 
Known liiiii by his swart coiimlexion, 
his gigantic 'frame, his hidf-coat of 
hiiirs-hide, and his air of eniiragc, 
firmness, and sagacity, mixed with the 
nio.st iiiduniitahlc pri<ie. The loss of an 
eye in battle, though not perceptible at 
first sight, as the hall of the injured 
organ remained similar to the other, 
gave yet a stern imniuvahle glare to 
the whole aspect. The meeting of the 
royal son-in-law w'ilh his tcrriluc step¬ 
father, w'as in nrciimstaiiccs whicli ar¬ 
rested the attention of all present; and 
the liy-staiiilcrs ivaited the issue with 
silence and suppre.ssed breath, lest they 
slioulii lose any part of what was to 
ensue. When the priticc saw the ex¬ 
pression which occupied the stern fea¬ 
tures of Douglas, and remarked that 
the carl did not make the least motion 
toward respectful or even civil salu¬ 
tation, he seciued determined to show 
him how little respect he was disposed 
to pity to his displeased looks, lie took 
his pnrse from his chamberlain.—* Here, 
pretty one,’ he said, ‘ 1 give thee one 
gold piece for the song thou hast sang 
me, another for the nuts 1 Itave stolen 
from thee, and a third for the kiss thdu 
art about to give me. Eor know, my 
pretty one, that, when fair lips (and 
thine fur fault of better may he railed 
so) make sweet music for my pleasure, 
I am sworn to St. Valentine to press 

VOI, IX. 


Ihein to mine.’—‘My song is recoin' 
tensed nobly,’ said IiOiiisc, shrinking 
lack; * my nuts are sold to a good 
market—farther traffic, niy lord, were 
neither befitting you nor beseeming me.* 
—‘What! you coy it, my nymph of 
the highway ?’ said the prince, eoiitcmp- 
tiiuusly. ‘ K now, damsel, tiiat one asKs 
you a grace who is unused to denial.’— 

‘ It is Uie prince of Scotland,’ said the 
courtiers around, to the terrified Louise, 
jiressing forward the treinhling young 
woman; ‘ you must not thwart his 
humour.’— ‘ Hut I cannot reach your 
lordship,* she said, ‘yon sit so high on 
horst'back.'—' If 1 must alight,’ said 
llothsay, ‘then: shall be the heavier 

i ienalty.—What does the wench tremble 
or ? 'Place tiiy foot on the toe of my 
hifot, give me hold of thy hand.—tJal- 
hiiitlv done !* He kissed her as she 
stooil thus suspended in the air, perched 
upon his font, and supported by his 
hand ; saying, ‘ Then: is thy kiss, and 
tliere is iny purse to pay it; and, to 
grace tlicc 'farther, Uutlisay will wear 
ttiv scrip for the day.’ lie' snlfen-d the 
frfghtened girl to spring to the ground, 
and turned his looks from Iut to bend 
Ihein coiitemptuunsly on the earl of 
Douglas, as it he had said, ‘All tliis 1 
do in despite ufyou and ofyonr daughU‘r*s 
claims.'—‘Uy St. llride of Douglas!' 
said the carl, pressing toward llie prince, 
‘ this is too much, unman iicred hoy, as 
void of sense as of honour! You know 
what consiileratioiis restrain the liand of 
Douglas; else you had never dared—’ 
‘ Can you play at spaiig-eocklc, my 
lord ?' said tlie prince, placing a nut on 
the second joint of his forefinger, and 
sniiming it off by a smart application of 
the tliiiiiib. The mit struck on Don- 
las’ Imiad breast, who hurst out into a 
readfnl cxciamation of wrath, inarti¬ 
culate, but rc.semhrnig the growl of a 
lion in depth and sternness of expres¬ 
sion. ‘ 1 cry your pardon, most mighty 
lord,’ said the diike scornfully, while 
all around trembled; ‘ I did not (Miiiccive 
my pellet could liavc wounded you, 
seeing you wear a huff coat. Surely, I 
trust, it did not hit your eye ?’ 

“A prior, despatched by the king, 
had by this lime iiimie way through the 
crowd, and, holding Douglas* rein in a 
manner that made it impossible for him 
to ailvance, reminded him that the 
prince was the son of his sovereign, and 
the husband of his ilaugliter.—‘ Pear 
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Tiut, suit! Douirliis, ‘ I duiipiKi* the chihl* 
isli buy toi> Hindi to niise a fin^r'T against 
him, Itut I will return insult fur insult. 
tf(‘ri',aiiy «)f you wlui lore the Douglas, 
spurn Die tliis quean from the monastery 
gates; and let her be so seourged that 
.she may bitterly remember, to the last 
day of her life, how she gave means to 
a rude boy to affront the Douglas!’ 

“ Pour or five retainers instantly 
stej^pud forth to exeuiite ouminaiiiis 
wliieh were seldom uttered in vain, and 
heavily would Ijouise have atoned for 
an olfenvi! <if which she was alike the 
innocent, unconscious, and unwilling 
iiistriiiiient, had not the duke interfereii. 
“‘Spurn the poor glee-woman?’ he 
said, in liigh indigiiatioii; ‘ scourge lier 
for obeying my commands? Spurn 
thine own oppressed vassals, rude earl; 
.scourge thine own faulty hounds—but 
beware how you touch so much as a 
dog tliat ilothsay hatli patted on the 
head, far less a fciiialc whose lips lie 
hath kisseil!’ 

'riie revels arc resumed on Shrove- 
Tnesday, and sanguinary niischief is the 
result of uiin'straincd license. Proud- 
fnte the bunnet-makur, a silly boaster, 
is mistaken for Henry, and assassiiiattnl, 
ami the_ report of this outrage alarms 
the maid of Perth.—.'* Catharine ran 
through the streets in a manner wliich 
at another moment would hare hroiiglit 
on her the attention of ei ery one who 
saw her hurrying on with a reckless ini- 
pctuoiiity, wildly and widely different 
from the ordinary decency and compo¬ 
sure of her step and manner, and with¬ 
out the plaid, scarf, or mantle, which 
‘ women of gooil,' of fair charaidcr and 
decent rank, universally carried around 
them, when they went abroad, lint, 
distracted as the people were, every one 
inquiring or telling the cause of tiic 
tumult, aud most recounting it different 
ivays, tiic iirgligciice of her dress and 
discomposure of her manner made no 
impression on any one; and she was 
suttered to fircss forward on the path she 
had chuseii, without attracting mure 
notice than the other females, who, 
stirred by anxions curiosity or fear, had 
come out to imiuire the cause of an 
alarni^ so general—it might be to seek 
for friends, for whose safety they were 
interested. As Catharine passed along, 
she felt all the wild influence of the agi¬ 
tating scene, and it was with difficulty 
she forbore from repeating tlie cries of 


laiiientutioii and alarm which wereechoed 
around her. In the mean time, site 
ru.shed rapidly on, embarrassed like one 
in a ilreaiii, with a strange sense of 
dreadful calamity, tiic precise nature of 
which she was*unable to deliiie, but 
wliieh implied the terrible consciousness, 
that the man who loved her so fondly, 
whose good qnalities she so liigldy es¬ 
teemed, and whom she now felt to be 
dearer tlian perhaps she would before 
have acknowleged to her own bosom, 
was murdered, and most probably by 
her means. 

“ At length, without any distinct idea 
of her own purpose, she stood before 
her lover's dour, and knocked for ad¬ 
mittance. 'I'lie silence whicli succeeded 
the echoing of her hastv suinmoiis in¬ 
creased the alarm which had indno'd 
her to take this desperate ineasnre.— 
‘Open,—open, Henry!’ she cried.— 

‘ Open, if you yet live!—Open, if you 
would nut find Catharine Glover dead 
upon your threshold!’ As she cried 
thus franticly to cars which she was 
taught to believe were stopped by death, 
the lover whom she invoked opened the 
door ill person, just in time to pn'vcnt 
her sinking on the ground. The ex¬ 
tremity of his ecsbitic joy on an occasion 
so unexpected, wasquahfinil only by the 
wonder which forbade him to believe it 
real, and by Ins alarm at the closed eyes, 
half-opened and hlaiichcd lips, t<ital 
absence of complexion, and apparently 
total cessation of breathing. Henry had 
remained at home, in spite of the general 
alarm, which had reached his cars for a 
considerable time, fully determined to 
put himself in the way of no brawls 
that he could avoid ; aud it was only in 
compliance with an order from the ma- 
istrates, that, taking Ins sword aud 
ucklcr from the ivall, he was about to 
go forth, for the first time unwillingly, 
to pay Ids service. ‘ It is hard,’ he said, 

' to be put forward in all the town feuds, 
when tlie fighting work is so detestable 
to Catharine.’ As he opened his door to 
issue forth, the person dearest to his 
thoughts, but whom he certainly least 
expected to see, was present to his eyes, 
and dropped into his arms. His mixture 
of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did not 
deprive him of the presence of mind 
which the occasion demanded. To place 
Catharine in safety, and recall her to 
herself, was to be thought of before 
rendering obedience to the simimons of 
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tliu inaf(isfra(i::i. ll(> carriiMi liis lovi'ly 
burtlien, as as a fcatliiT*, yet more 
precious than lliesame quantity i>f purest 

? rultl, into it small lieilclianiher which 
lail heeii his mother’s. It was the most 
fit for an iinalid, as it hiuKetl into the 
garileiijund was scparateii from the noise 
of the tumult. * Here, nurse—nurse 
iSlioolhred—comequirk—come for death 
and life—here is one who wants ihv 
help!’ Up trotted the old dame. ' If ft 
should hut pn»vu any one that will keep 
thee out ot the scnflle.—’ for she also 
had been aroused by the noise;—but 
wliat was her astonishment, wiien, placed 
in love and n'vereniH: on the lied of her 
late nii.ttress, and supported by the 
athletiu arms of her fosU'r-son, she sav/ 
the apparently lifeless form of the 
maiden. ‘Catharine tilover!’ she said; 
‘and Holy Alother—^adyinp- woiiian, as 
it would seem!'—‘ Not so, old woman,' 
said her foster-son; ' the dear heart 
throbs—the sweet hreatli comes and 
returns!—(!nme thou, who inay’st aid 
her more meetly than I —bring ivater— 
essences—uhutever thy old skill can 
de\i5e. Ifeaven did not place her in 
my arms to die, but In live fur herself 
and me.’ Witli an activity which her 
sige little promised, the iinrsc collected 
the means of restoriiife animation: fiir, 
like many women ot the period, site 
understood what was to be done in such 
cases, and possessed a know lege of 
treating w'ottnds of an ordinary de¬ 
scription, which the warlike propen¬ 
sities of her foster-son kept in pretty 
constant exercise. ‘Come now,’ she 
said, ‘ son Henry, unfold thy arms from 
about my patient, anil help me with 
what i want. Nav, 1 will not insist on 
your quitting her Land, if you will beat 
the palm gently, as the fingers unclose 
their clenched grasp.’—‘ / beat her 
slight beautiful liand!’ said Henry; 

* you might as well bid me beat a glass 
cup with a fore-hammer, as tap her fair 
palm with my liorn-hard fingers. Hut 
the lingers do unfold, and we will tind 
a Iwttcr way than licatiiig;’ and tie ap¬ 
plied his lips to the pretty band, whose 
motion iiidicateti retuming sensation. 
One or two deep sighs succeeded, and 
the maiden opened her eyes, fixed them 
on her lover, as he kneeled by the bed- 

• We doiibt whether siiy lady, youna nr old, 
can be aa Halit as a feather. We merely “hint a 
doubt;" biit,1ii tliiiea<ie.i!erliapH, an lii<ih critic 
would hiildly propose the rnllowina einendation:— 
for fetthiT, read ftathtr-M. 


side, and again sunk back on the pillow. 
As she withdrew nut her hand from his 
grasp, we must in charity believe that 
the ri'turii to consciousness was not so 
complete as lu uiaki* her aware that he 
alnihcd tiu! advaiitiige, by pressing it 
alternately to his lips and Ids bosom. 
At tlie same time wc are coin|ie1lcd to 
own, that the blood was coloring in her 
check, and that her hrcatliing was deep 
and regular, for a minute or two diiriiig 
this rclap.se.—Simon soon after arrived, 
and, at the sound of his voice, Catharine 
expcrieuci'd a revival niiich speedier 
than Dame Shoolhrcd’s restoratives had 
hia:ii able to produce; and the paleness 
of her complexion changed into a deep 
glow of llie most lovely red. She 

f nished her lover from her with both 
ler hands, which, until this minute, 
her want of consciousness, or her allec- 
tioii, awakened by the events of the 
morning, had well nigh abandoned to 
his caresse.s. Henry, bashful as wu 
know him, stumbled us he rose up; and 
none of the parly seemed to he without 
u share of confusion, excepting Dainu 
Shoulbred, who was glad to make some 
pretext to lurii her back to the otliers, 
in order that she might ciijuv a laugh 
at their expence, which she felt herself 
utterly unaulc to restrain, and in which 
the Ulovcr, whose surprise, though 
great, was of short diinitioii, and of a 
joyful character, sincerely joined.— 

‘ jVuw, hv good St. John,^ he said, ‘I 
Ihouglit 1 had seen a sight this morning 
that would cure me of laiighlcr, at least 
till Lent was over; but this would iiiako 
me curl my cheek if [ neru dying.— 
Why, here stands honest Henry Smith, 
who was lamented as desMl, and toll’d 
out for from every ^Aiccplc in town, 
alive, merry, and ah it seems from his 
ruddy comple«i‘*’>» like to live us any 
man in Pivtii. And here is niy pn!ciuu^ 
daugl'fc’r, that yesterday would speak 
of nothing hut the wickedness of tiii: 
wights that haunt profane sports, and 

S rotect glee-maidens—ay, she who set 
t. Valentine and St. Unpiil both at 
defiance,—here she is, turned a glee- 
maiden herself for what I can sec!-^ 
Truly, I am j^lad to see that you, my 
good Dame Slioolbrcd, who give way 
to no disorder, have been of this loving 
party.’— ‘ Yon do me wrong, my dcai-est 
father,’ said Catharine. {l came here 

because-’—‘ liecausc yon expretcil 

to find a dead lover,’ said her father: 

‘ and yon have found a living one, who 
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can receive the tokens of yonr regard 
and n‘turn them. Notv, were it nut a 
shi, I could 6nd in my heart to thank 
Heaven tliat thou hast been surprised at 
last into owning thyself a woman— 
Simon Ulover is not worthy to have an 
absolnte saint for his daughter. Nay, 
look not so piteously, nor expect con¬ 
dolence from me! Onl^ I will try nut 
to look merry, if you will be pleased to 
stop your tears, or confess them to be 
tears of joy.’—‘If I were to die for 
such a confession,’ said poor Catharine, 

' 1 could not tell what to call them.— 
Onl^ believe, dear father, and let Henry 
believe, that 1 would never have come 

hither, unless-’-—‘Unless you had 

thought that Henry could not come to 

i ron,’ said her father. * And now shake 
lands in peace and concord, and agree 
as Valentines should.’ 

Witli the revival of the heroine we 
close our first survey of this agreeable 
work. 


AUDITION.IL HESIARK8 ON AUClirrKC- 
TURAL nEAUTY. 

During the dark ages which succeed¬ 
ed the triumph of the barbarians over 
the liomaii empire in the west, architec¬ 
ture was not reduced to so low an ehh, 
or treated with such contemptuous neg¬ 
lect, as the other line arts. Its culti¬ 
vation was justly thought to be niore 
necessary than painting or sculpture, 
not only for domestic, but for religions 
and civil purposes; and, therefore, it 
still reared its head with imposing dig¬ 
nity. 'File Uomaii style, tliougli de¬ 
based on the decline of tiie empire, re¬ 
tained some grand features, ivliich the 
tjotlis imitated, but 'witliout attending 
to regularity or due proportion. It has 
been affirmed, tiint the GoAih had no 
share in the invention of that sv<jie of 
building which bi'ars their name; bnt, 
as it was gradually esublished among the 
nations which were of tlie same ormin, 
namely, the Normans, Franks, &c. them 
is no great impropriety in the appella¬ 
tion urliich it receivocf;—it is, at least, 
a convenient and well-understood term. 

The (Inthic stylo required a suc- 
rcKsion of ages to bring it to maturity. 
Its roinnipnceinciit was merely the cor¬ 
ruption of the Italian style, and its pro¬ 
gress at length pruilnced a distinct spe¬ 
cies of architecture, which not only 
exhibited some beauty of proportion 
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and elegance of decoration, but also 
majesty, grandeur, and sublimity. Let 
us endeavour to trace this style, as ex- 
empliiied in onr own country. 

The early Saxon churches were di¬ 
stinguished by massive columns and 
semicircular arches, which generally 
sprang from capitals without the inter¬ 
vention of an entablatnre. The mould¬ 
ings were remarkably simple, the greater 
part consisting of fillets and platwiands, 
placed at right angles to each other amt 
to the grand front. The chief entrance 
was at the west end into the nave or 
body of the church, and the east end, 
containing the choir, terminated in :i 
semicircle. There was an ailc on each 
side of tlie nave, in the large churches, 
which also had three tiers, the lowest 
consisting of a range of arcades, the 
middle one being a range of galleries 
between the roof and the vaultings of 
the ailcs, while the highest exhibited a 
row of windows. Tlie wails and pil¬ 
lars were so thick, that buttresses were 
not deemed necessary. Those edifices 
had a solemn and imposing air; but 
they were destitute of the charms of 
elegaiu;c. 

The next style was the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man, wbicli prevailed from the reign 
of William tlie Conqueror to that of 
lienrv II. Larger churches, more lofty 
vaultings, pillars of greater diameter 
and more regularly formed, a tower in 
the centre or at the west end of a cathc- 
dnd or a conventual church, and the 
more varied use of ornaments, distin¬ 
guished tlmt period. 'I’o the reign of 
Stephen we may refer the first appear¬ 
ance of a change in the arch. 1 ts hgure, 
which had hitherto been circular, be¬ 
came slightly pointed; and, about the 
same time, the iieavy single pillar was 
made into a cluster of thin pilasters, at 
first ill-formed, but gradually tinctured 
with some degree of elegance and grace. 
Before that time, no niches with cano- 
Oies, statues in whole relief, spires or 
piimaclcs, were used; but these addi¬ 
tions hud ornaments now began to pre¬ 
vail, so as to indicate an increase of 
skill and taste: hut we are not disposed 
to apply this praise to the pointed arch, 
which, though we do not (with Dr. 
Knox) call it nnpleasing aiwl improper, 
is less elegant than the circular one. 

The third ({leculiarly called the Eng¬ 
lish) style may he assigned to the 
reigns of Kichard I., John, and Henry 
111. The pointed arch was then fully 
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cstablislicd: tlic arcades and pillars be* 
came more numerous, and tim siiielu 
shafts were divided into a multiplicity 
of slender shafts, collected under one 
capital, and chiefly decorated with the 
representations of palm-leaves. The 
cast and west iviiidows ivcre much more 
fvideljr expanded, and required a num¬ 
ber ot miillious, which, as well as the 
ribs of the vaulting, bevan to ramify 
from the springing of the arches into 
a variety of tracery, fancifully urna- 
luentcd. 

The fourth style extended to the reign 
of Henry VII., and differed from the 
preceding practice in a florid excess of 
decoration, more than in other respects. 
The most beautiful ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings of this period were the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and that of 
Henry VII. in the abbey of IVestmin- 
stcr; and the castle built by Edward III. 
at tVindsur, was tlie finest of all the 
rovul or baninial structures. 

^riie numerous castles erected between 
the time of the Conquest and the war of 
the Two It OSes, were strong and sub¬ 
stantial buildings, but were far from 
being what a modern gentleman wonld 
consider either as elegant or commodious 
mansions. They were usually encom- 

f iasscd with a deep ditch ; the thick and 
ofty walls were fortified by towers; 
various lodgings, offices, and store¬ 
houses, were constructed near the ex¬ 
terior wall; and the inner court, which 
had a distinct fosse, wall, and towers, 
contained the kee/t or body of the castle. 

The style in which the houses of the 
middle class of people, nut only in Eng¬ 
land but in many other parts of Europe, 
were built during tiie middle ages, did 
not correspond with the improvements 
in the public buildings. 'J'hey rarely con¬ 
sisted of brick-work^, and, tnongli some 
had stone walls and fences, where that 
material was of an inferior quality and 
easily procured, the habitations in ge¬ 
neral had no greater substantiality than 
that which arose from ordinary timber- 
work, laths, and plaster. It is even 
afiirmcd, that chimneys, now deemed 
essentially necessary, were not used in 
these honses before the reign of John. 

In Italy, at this time, the houses were 
constructed in a better style than in any 
other country, and the public buildings, 
after a long decline of the architectural 
art, were pliiccil iipuu a footing, not 
•indeed equal to the ancient style, hut 
grand and stately. UruncUcseni, wlio 


flourished in the time of onr Henry V., 
is regarded as the restorer of the true 
taste. Having recognised and studied 
the just principles of the ancients, and 
being an admirer of their line remains, 
ho was enabled to construct works with 
beauty and solidity. He distinguished 
himself, by erecting, at Florence, the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, which, 
rising from an octangular plan, is of 
great elevation, and is only inferior in 
size to that of St. Peter^s ebnreh at 
Rome. It is said to be the only ele¬ 
vated dome that is supported by a wall 
without buttresses.—Alberti followed 
the steps of Bruncllesclii, and, by bis 
precepts and designs, corrected some of 
the abuses and tasteless practices wliicli 
prevailed in many parts of Italy. Rra- 
mante zealously promoted the same 
object, and not only super-intended the 
erection of many magnificent cdiiires, 
but was concerned in the greatest work 
of the sixteenth century, the rebuilding 
of 8t. Peter's church. Hu projected the 
noble cupola on that fine structure, aud, 
ill concert with Raphael, Siiii-Hdllo, and 
Michael Angido, the whole work was 
carried on with signal success; yet we 
have BO much of the prcjmlice of John 
Rnll, as to prefer St. Paul’s cathedral, 
in an architectural point of view, to the 
boasted church of St. Peter. 

The Urecian style of building was 
revived in France about the begumiiig 
of the sixteenth century, and, in the 
seventeenth, it was restored in England 
by Inigo Jones, whose works at (Ireeii- 
wicliand Whitehall eslablisbed bis fame. 
The Itanqacting-house exhibits various 
beauties; but we do nut admire his 
church at lloveiit-Hardcu, although it is 
the fashion to praise its rustic portico. 

We shall resume this subject on ano¬ 
ther occasion. 


wiiiTsuN-EVE, by Jilias Mitford. 

The pride of my heart, the delight of 
iny eyes, is my garden. Our houso, 
wfiich is in dimensions very much like 
a bird-cage, and might, with almost' 
equal convenience, be laid on a shelf, or 
hung up in a tree, would be utterly un¬ 
bearable in warm weather, were it not 
tlutt we have a retreat ont of doors; and 
a very pleasant ri'tn'at it U. Fancy a 
small piece of gruiiiid, with a pretty low 
irregular cottage at one end; a large 
granary, divided fnim the dwelling by 
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a little court rutiniiig along one side; 
and a long tliatchcd shed open towarii 
the garden, and supported by wooden 
illurs on the other. The bottom is 
oiiiided, half by an old wall, and half 
by an old paling, over whieli we sen 
a pretty distance of woody hills. Tiie 
house, granary, wall, ami paling, arc 
covered with vines, chnrry>trees, roses, 
honeysnchlcs, and jasmines, with great 
clusters of tall hollyhocks running up 
between them; a large older orerha ag¬ 
ing the little gate, and a inagnifiecnt 
bay-tri'fl, such a tree as shall srarcely be 
matched in these parts, breaking with 
its beautiful roniral form the lioriieontal 
lines of the buildings. This is my 
garden; and the long pillared shed, the 
sort of rustic arcade which runs along 
one side, parted from the flower-beds by 
a row of rich geraninms, is our out-of- 
door drawing-mom. 

1 know notliiiig so pleasant as to sit 
there on a siiuiiner afternoon, with the 
western snn flickering through the grt'ut 
e.]der-tree, anil lighting np onr gay 
parterres, where flowers ami flowering 
shrubs arc set as thick us grass in a 
field, a wilderness of blossom, inter¬ 
woven, intertwined, wrenthy, gurlundy, 
pr(ifa.se beyond all profusion, where we 
may gness that there, is siieh a thing 
as mould, but never see it. I know 
nothing so pleusant us to sit in the siinde 
of that dark bower,with the eve resting 
on that bright piece of color, lighted so 
gloriously by the evening sun, now 
catching a glimpse of the little birds as 
they fly rapidly in and out of their ne-sts 
—lor there arc alwav-i two or three 
birds’-nests in the tfiick tapestry of 
cherry-trees, honey suckles, and China- 
roses, wliich cover onr walls—now 
tracing the gay gainhols of the common 
bntterilies as they sport around tlie 
dahlias; now watrhing that rarer moth, 
which tlie couiilry people, fertile in 
retty names, call the bee-hird; that 
ird-like insert, whicii flutters in the 
hottest days over the sweetest flowers, 
inserting its lung proboscis into the 
small tube of the lasinine, and hovering 
over the scarlet nlossoms of the gera¬ 
nium, whose bright color seems reflected 
on its own feathery breast; tliat insect 
which seems so thoroughly a creature of 
the air, never at rest; always, even when 
feeding, self-poised, and self-supported, 
and whose wings, in their ceaseless mo¬ 
tion, have a sound so deep, so full, so 
lulling, so musical. Nothing is so plea¬ 


sant ns (M sit amid that mixture of the 
flower and the leaf, watching the bee- 
bird ; nothing so pretty to look at as my 

f warden. It is quite a picture; only un- 
iiekily it reseiiihles a picture in more 
qualities thtiii one,—it is lit fur nothing 
blit to look at. Uiic might as well think 
of walking in a bit of framed canvas. 
There arc walks to be sure—tiny paths 
of smooth gravel, by courtesy called 
such—but they an* so overhung by roses 
and lilies, and such gay eiicroarliers— 
so overrun by eonvolvulus, and heart’s- 
ease, and iiifguonctte, and other sweet 
Stragglers, tiiat, except to edge through 
tiicni occasioiially, for the purpose of 
planting or wccifing or watering, there 
might as well he no paths at all. No¬ 
body thinks of walking in my garden. 
Even onr dog May glides along with a 
delicate and trackless step, like a swan 
through llie water; and we, its two- 
footed denizens, arc fain to treat it as if 
it were really a saloon, and go out fur 
a walk toward sunset, just as if wo had 
not been sitting in the open air all day. 

What a cuiitriist from the quiet garden 
to the lively street! Saturday night is 
always a time of stir and hiibtle in our 
village, and this is Whitsun-B\e, the 
pleasantest Saturday of all the j'oar, 
when liondoii juiirneyuicii and servant 
lads and lasses snatch a short holiday 
to visit their fuuiilios;—a short ami pre- 
eious hulida}', the happiest and liveliest 
of any I fur even the gambols and merry¬ 
makings of Christmas otfer but a pour 
enjoyment, compared with the rural 
diversions, the Alavings, revels, and 
cricket-matches of Whitsuntide. The 
village is swarming to-iiight like a hive 
of bees, and all the chiircli-hells round 
are pouring out their merriest peals, as 
if to call thorn together. 1 must try to 
give some notion of the various flgures. 

First there i.s a group suited to Te¬ 
niers, a cluster of niit-of-door custom¬ 
ers of the Rose, old benchers of the 
inn, who sit round a table smoking and 
drinking in high solomiiity to the sound 
of Timothy’s fiddle. Next may be ob¬ 
served a mass of eager boys, wliu are 
surround ing the shoemaker’s shop,ivhere 
an invisible hole in the cricket-ball is 
mending by Master Keep himself, under 
the joint superintendence of Ben Kirby 
and one of the umpires in the niatcli, 
Tom Coper. Ben is showing much 
verbal respect and outward dcferi'iice 
for his umpire’s judgement and expe¬ 
rience, but managing to get the ball 
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dune hiH own way after all, whilst the 
rest of the eleven, the less'trusted com* 
mons, are shoatiiifr and bawling round 
Joel Brent, whu is twisting the ivuxcd 
tivinc round the handles of the bats— 
the poor bats, which please nobody, 
which the taller yi>iitiis are despisin:^ iis 
too little and too light, and the siiiidler 
are abusing sis too lieavy and too large. 
Happy critics! winning their luateli c.in 
hardly be a greater delight—even if lt» 
win it the^ be doomed! Farther down 
the street is the pretty black-4‘ved girl, 
•Sally Wheeler, come home fur a duy‘s 
liolid:iy from U., ese<irted by a tall luut- 
inaii ill a dashing livery, whom she is 
trying to e.iirts}' off before her deaf 
grandmother sees him. 

Aseciiding the hill two conpics arc 
■seen. First n])pe:ir Daniel Tnbb and 
his fair Valentine, walking boldly along 
like licensed lovers; they have been 
asked twice in church, and arc to be 
mnrried on Tuesday; and closely fol¬ 
lowing that happy pair, near each other, 
bnt not together, come Jem Tanner and 
Alabel (iroeii. The course of true love 
doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. 
.Fein dodges along, whistling Cherry- 
ripe, pretending to walk by himself, and 
to be thinking of nobody; hut now and 
then he iKiuses in his negligent saunter, 
.Old turns round outright to steal a 
glance at Mabel, who, on her part, is 
making believe to walk with pour Olive 
Hathaway, the lame iiiantua-makcr, and 
even aflectiiig to talk and to listen to 
that gentle niimble creature, as she 
points to the wild.flowers on tlie com¬ 
mon, and to the lambs and children 
sporting amongst the gorse, but whose 
tnoughts and eyes arc evidently fixed on 
Jern Tanner, as slic meets his backward 
glance with a blushing smile, and half 
springs forwanl to meet him; whilst 
Olive has broken off the conversation as 
soon as she perceived the pre-occupation 
of her companion, and has begun hum¬ 
ming, perhaps unconsciously, two or 
three lines of Hums, whose “ Whistle 
and ril come to thee, iny love,” and 
“ Gi’e me a glance of thy bonnie black 
cc,” were never better exemplified than 
in the couple before her. Ileally it is 
curious to watch them, and to see how 
gradually the attraction of this tanta¬ 
lising vicinity becomes irresistible, and 
the rustic lover rushes to his pretty mis¬ 
tress like tlie needle to the magnet. On 
they go, trusting to the dcepi'iiing twi¬ 


light, to the little clerk’s absence, to the 
guod-Iuiuior of the happy lads and lasses, 
who are passing and repassing on all 
sides—or rather, prrh.ips, in a Iiajipy 
oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind 
villagers, the stpiiiiting lover, and the 
whole world. On they trip, linked arm- 
iii-uriii, he trying to catch a glimpse of 
her glowing face under lier bonnet, and 
she hangingdowri her head and avoiding 
his gase witii a mixture of modesty and 
coquetry. On tliey go, with a reality 
and intensity of afiection, which must 
overcome all obstacles; and pour Olive 
follows with an evident sympathy in 
their happiness, ivhich makes her almost 
as enviable as they; and we pursue our 
walk amidst the inonnshiiie and the 
nightingales, with Jacob Frost’s cart 
looming ill the distance, and the merry 
sounds of Wiiitsiiiitiile, the shout, the 
laugh, and the song echoing ull around 
ns, like “ noises of the air." 


NUTM.'KS AND OnSERVATlONS FOR 
APRIL AK1> MAY. 

Tur political horizon wears a turbid 
and warlike aspect; yet we do nut de¬ 
spair of the preservation of peace, as far 
as our government is concerned. We 
have no reason to dread serious danger 
from the ambition of Russia; but some 
journalists, being fund of excitement, 
propagate rumors of a general war, and 
bceui to wish eagerly fur it, us if the 
wanton multiplication of deaths would 
cutiven society. Wc are sorry to ob¬ 
serve, tliat it frequently has that cifect; 
—such is the uriteeliiig character whicli 
too generally prevails among incii. 
Quietude and ordinary comfort seem, 
in the opinion of many, to border upon 
a state of torpor, from which they wish 
to be ndeased by spirited accounts of 

{ lublic evils and'misfortunes; Iiut we 
tavc no sympathy with such men. 

To know that the prime minister, 
though his fame and consequence aroMi 
from tear, is disposed to preserve peacct 
is a pleasing and satisfactory consider¬ 
ation. He knows that our country is 
secure in its dignity and streiijgth, and 
that its power dehes all the mtrigues 
and attempts of jealous or aspiring 
princes. 

Wc still wait for decisive intelligence 
from Portugal. It aupears that don 
Miguel has summoned the cortes ac- 
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I'onling to tlie old plan; and, on their 
nit'ctin^, he will ai:t as they pretend to 
advise liiui. He is evidently rheekrd 
in his ainbitioiis career by a danl>t of 
ultimate success; if he had not been 
so restrained, he would already have 
been an absolute king. 

22.—So imperfect arc onr laws (though 
a more voluminous code never existed), 
that there arc many eases in whicli tlie 
law is little better than nugatory. How 
diflienU is it, for instance, for a laiidlortl 
or housekeeper to ejet'l a refractory 
tenant nr lodger!—A trailesnian applied 
to a magistrate to know what he slionid 
do with a IroublesiHue blacksmith, wli) 
occupied the cellar of his house. Afr. 
(iriihth said, “ Turn him out.” dpfili- 
eant —“That is the very thing 1 want 
to do; but how is it to he ilone ?” Mr. 
Griffith —“ Hive him notice to quit.” 
Ai’plicant —” 1 have a lio/en times, ami 
he takes no notice of i(.” Mr. Griffith 
—“ Double his rent.” .■Ijiplimut — 
•‘That will answer no purpose, for he 
does not pay the present.” Mr. Gnf- 
fith —” Take his goods.” Applicani — 

He has nothing hut tools, and those 
we can’t distrain.” JUr. Griffith —” It 
is altogether a bad case.” Applimut — 
” Yes, and when he is offended,he stops 
his cliiiniicy>i]ne, and fills the house with 
smoke.” The magistrate seemed to he 
sorry that be could give no farther 
advice to the disappointed tnidesman. 

Remarkable J)reauis.—\ supposed 
delinquent was apprehended, in conse¬ 
quence (it is sail!) of the following cir¬ 
cumstances. A young woman of Suf¬ 
folk had disappeared in Alay last, and 
no one could ascertain her fate; but her 
mother declares, that she lately hail 
several dreams which much agitated her 
mind. On two nights she dreamed that 
her daughter was murdered and buried 
in a certain spot: the suspicion that 
such was the case was forcibly im¬ 
pressed upon her, and it became a sub¬ 
ject of conversation between her and her 
husband. So convinced was she of the 
truth of the augury, that she resolved 
to ask the steward of Mrs. Cordcr for 
permission to examine tlie Red Barn, 
and sec if he could find aiij^ of her 
daughter’s clothes. The permission was 
granted, and, in the very spot which the 
mother had dreamed of, was found, at 
two feet nnde.r the surface, the body of 
her unfortunate child. It was in an 
advanced state of decomposition, hut 


ivas identifieii liy the clothes. The 
son of Mrs. (kirder was the person who 
was last stMin with the young woman, 
and he is now in prison. For the clue 
which is said to have led to the disco¬ 
very, we cannot pretend to voncli. 

2*7.—We tliongiit that only boys were 
in the habit of wantonly firing off a giin 
at a companion, under the idea of its 
not being loaded; but there is a recent 
instance of the same miscliievous and 
uiipiirdonabln folly on the part of a lady. 
A voiith, iiiunvd James Parker, visited 
M rs. Barham iit Brixton. Observing 
a gun in the corner of the room, he e\- 

[ iressed a wish to examine it. Before 
le did so, his uncle snapped it twice, 
and, as it missed fire, concluded that 
it ivas not loadcii. Mrs. Barham then 
took up the gun, and, pointing it .it her 
young friend, jocularly said, “ Now, 
mind yourself, Jem, I know how to let 
it o{f.” At that iiiomeiit the gun went 
oir, and the charge, which w.is powder 
and Miiail shut, struck the ileceased 
between the eyes, penetrated into his 
head, and kilfed him instantaneously. 
Mrs. B.trhani, in a st:itc of ilistraclion, 
e\cliiinied, “ Oh, my (iml! what have I 
dune?” and fell int«> riolent hysterics, 
in which sue remained several hours; 
and wc presume that she ivill never 
reflect on iicr r.ishness without horror. 
Maffi,i). — CourtXetrs .—Prince (M*orge 
of (himberland, having been appointed 
colonel eu areond of a regiment of Ha- 
noveriitn horsc-giiards, condescended (as 
we are informed by the writer of the 
Court Circular), to witness the ceremony 
of mounting gnard A journalist, tak¬ 
ing notice of tliis important faet, com¬ 
ments upon it by saying, “ Karli/ Wwng- 
is one of the principles of his royal 
highness's education.^' But we ask, 
was the attendance at guard-mounting, 
about eleven o’clock, an instance of 
early rising?—In another sense, Innv- 
evur, the young prince is an early riacr; 
for he has alreaiiy, though a uiere hoy, 
risen to some degree of power and enio- 
lumcnt. 

The mention of this prince leiuls ns 
to the temporary consideration of the 
little princea^i Victoria, whose birth-day 
was celebrated on the 24th, when she 
completed her ninth year. Onr readers 
probably know that she is the presump¬ 
tive heiress of the crown; anil wc be¬ 
lieve that she is not destitute of that 
merit and those qualities which will 
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enable her to discharge the duties of an reason to think, either that this idea 
waited station. It is said that there was not seriously entertained, or that it 
was an intention of betrothing this prin- is now relinqnisiied. 
cess to her cousin George; but we liave 


HOW SHALL 1 woo? 
with an elegant Engraving, 

Faosi the National Melodies, modified and harmonised by Mr. Bishop, and fur¬ 
nished with ajmropriate language by Mr. Moore, we select another subject fur the 
grntififuitiun of our tasteful readers. The air is of Italian origin. 

If 1 speak to thee in friendship’s name. 

Thou think’st I talk too coldly; 

If I mention love's devoted flame, 

Thou think’st 1 talk too boldly. 

Between these two unequal fires 
Wiiy doom me thus to hover ? 

I'm a friend, if such thy heart requires; 

If more thou seCk’st, a lover. 

Which shall it be? 

How shall 1 woo ? 

Pair one, choose between the two. 

Though the wings of Love will brightly plaj'i 
When first he comes to woo thee, 

'J'herr's a cliance that he may fly away, 

As fastas lie flics to thee; 

While Friendship, tho' on foot she come. 

No flights of fancy trying. 

Will therefore oft be found at home. 

When Love abroad is flying 

But, if neither feeling suits thv heart, 

Let’s see (to please thee) whether 

We may not icam some precious art. 

To mix their charms together; 

One feeling, still more sweet, to form 
From two so sweet already 
friendship that, like love, is warm, 

A love, like friendship, steady. 

Thus let H be, thus let me woo; 

Dearest, thus we’ll join tho two. 


iFt'tte UvtSi* 

Exhibition of the Eotfal Academy .— attraction. The present certainly is not 
This annual display of art, even if syni- equal to some former exhibitions; but 
ptoms of decline slionid he observed by we am satisfied ivith many of the pic- 
acute eyes, must still operate as a great tnres, pleased with a considerable nuni- 
VOL. IX. 2 N 
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bcr, and disgnstod witli uiily u small 
part uf the niiiiieroiis enllectiuii. 

Till' rink iiinl talents of the president 
entitle liis productions to our primary 
notice. Tlicy amount to ciffht, some of 
U’hich, it may he supposed, are pn;* 
fer.ihle to the rest. It is not easy to 
stale positively or {irecisely which is the 
best of lliesR portraits: but we are in> 
eliiied to jirufer the ele^rant and |iower- 
ful representations of hidv dower and 
her child, ami Air. IV'tlliain Peel's 
daughter. The carl of Kldon is not so 
happily depicted as we could have 
wislieil; nor i.s laily Lj iidhiirsl, thou;;li 
the likeness is i;;oofI, so favored in 
point of art as la<iv -(ifor^riana Affar 
Kills. . n 

•Sir Willi,-nil Ueecliey, Jackson, and 
Philips, continue to shine in portriit- 
paintinir. The first has {riven the hi«-liop 
of Hath and Wells and the murehioness 
of Ayleslmry in a faithful and excellent 
style; the second exhibits an almost 
hreathinpf pirtnre of Mrs. Vernon ; and 
the thini, beside ^ivin;; a fine likeness 
of the duke of Sussex, has well deline¬ 
ated the ilukeof Norlluinilierland-, whose 
ciAintenanee, liowever, he seems to have 
furnished with greater expression tliaii 
Nature herself condescended to grant. 

A picture in the great room, by Mr. 
Ktty, though not a perfect work of art, 
is \a'ry striking and attractive. It is 
styled “a i'oniposition from Milton,” 
being borrowed from tli,it part of 
Adam’s vision which alludes p* the 
original institiitioii of marriage. Alen, 
descending from the hills into a spacious 
plain, meet with a ‘‘bevy uf fair wo¬ 
men these “ sing soft amorous ditties 
to the harp,” and iiiilnlgc in the ani¬ 
mation ami gaiety of dancing. The 
“ nuptial torch is ipiickly lighted,” and 
all the tents “ resound wiHi feast and 
music.” Some uf the figures are lulini- 
rably drawn, pariicularly tlie female 
who is crowned with roses; two youths 
on the left an' delineated in a (inished 
style; and a black tigurc se.itcd on tbc 
foreground, alfords in the hne of Ids 
skin a fine contra.st to a glowing spot of 
color in his turban, while his drapery 
is also skilfully painted. The approach 
of evening is well represented, and the 
cloud, emerging with its fleecy summit 
from the aanre sky, pleasingly aids the 
general effect. 

Mr, U. Jones has taken a higher flight 
than usuiil, hy exercising Ids talents 


upon the story of Esther and Ahasiicrus. 
Ho imitates llembrandt in Ids compo¬ 
sition and grouping, and even in the 
drapi'ry; hut he is mnn; correct in his 
drauiiig than that artist, and he more 
ahly adjusts the light and slnule. 

“ Dido directing the Equipment uf 
the i''h*et, or tlie Alorning of the t'ar- 
tiiaginian Knipire,” is unworthy^ of Mr. 
Turner’s high reniit.'itiun; for it is nei¬ 
ther judiciously aesigned nor chastely 
colored.—.Air. liDiiuiiigtoii has repre¬ 
sented Henry Ilf, of Prance,surrounded 
by his conrtierK,with coiisiderahie powtT, 
and in a dignified style, but not with 
high or exquisite finish.—“ Uicliani I, 
unhorsing the sultan .Salailiii,” displays 
Mr. (j'oopcr's usual elearness of exeeii 
tiuu, but is not a piece tliat excels in 
point of I'oiuposition. 

A French artist makes a n'spccluhlo 
figure in this exidhilion. ilis n.imc is 
8aiiit-Kvrc, ami his picture hear!- this 
title “ A Ji.uly of Rank of the lif- 
teeuth (a'litury, with two Attendants.” 
ilis style resembles that of the Knglish 
scluwd, and his present subject is ele¬ 
gantly and tastefully treated. 

Air. Kastlake's “Italian Scone in the 
Anno Santo, or Pilgrims arriving in 
sight of Koine and St. Peter's,” is one 
of the most pleasing jiroduetions of his 
pencil. ’J'hc variety of attitude and 
action, and thecliarartcristicexpiessiun 
of the devotRi'.s are finely given, and 
tlifl coloring is cliastc and huriiionious. 

Adverting to Mr. Hilton’s (bipid and 
Nymph, wc venture to remark, th,it the 
boy will charm a female observer as 
iiiiicli as his fair companion will please 
the male amateur. 'J'he figures are as 
natural as they orec ussical. In juxta¬ 
position with this sn iject we may uicii- 
tion Mr. Harber’sGo den Age, a beauti¬ 
ful landscape composition^ inspiring 
iilcas of mutual benevolence, ebaste love, 
trauqiiiHity and happiness. 

As Air. Danby is famous for extni- 
ordinary conceptions, he was not de¬ 
terred, tiy the awfnl difficulty of the sub¬ 
ject, from attempting to ilbistmte the 
“opening of the sixth seal." He has 
endeavoured to represent the return of 
chaotic confusion over a falling world, 
and the picture has all the terrible grand¬ 
eur suitable to a scene in which “ Ruin 
fiercely drives her plough-share o’er cre¬ 
ation.” 

“A mother caressing her Sleeping 
Child,” by Mr. Westall, has so much of 
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tlio artist's p(>ciiii:ir iiiaiiner, that it 
would liavR brcii attributed tu him, if it 
had passed \vithont a name in tlic cata- 
lojj'iie. The niothfr’s Iicad is ^rotrsii ui*: 
blit the child is very prettily paiiiteu. 

Tlic (iallaiitry of Sir Walter Kaleifrb, 
by Air. Itrniuoiond, lias beauties and 
defects. The shipping, the biiildinff, 
the coNtunie of queen Elizabeth's time, 
are accurately depictoil; but the figures 
are not su gracefiii and dignified as they 
ought to hare been. 

“Jan Steen tailing down his Sign 
and resuming his Profession of a Paint* 
er,” by llegemortcr, is a curions illns* 


tration of an anecdote of the life of this 
artist, as related by bis biograjiher, 
Canipowyerman, and is a pleasing spe- 
eimeuof the Fleinisb style. Tlie Itniiih- 
ard, by Clint, “ being the first of an in¬ 
tended series,” is powerfully coiiecived, 
and represents the brutal feroelly of in¬ 
toxication in a manner whieli at onee 
makes theaiiectator shudder, and al^ord^ 
a fine monil lesson, speaking to the eye 
more energetically than any precept can 
to the ear, and more tlian rivaling, by 
its cxbibilion of tlie worst ediuraeter ol 
this disgusting vice, the expedient used 
for its discourageineiit in ancient Sparta. 


mitistt. 


On Whitsiin-Evr, a selection of har- 
nioiiioiis melody was performed at Drury- 
laiic tiieatn'. This concert was nnder 
the direction of Air. Iiishup,-and called, 
as usual, a grand one, aithongh that 
dc.sigiiation was niiirh better tiesrrved 
by tlu* excellence of the perfornianec 
than by any extended power in the or¬ 
chestra, or any extraordinary number or 
varii‘ty of performers. Alailainc Pasta 
and Miss ,Stephens, Aladamc Stock- 
biinsen, Miss Hn<rlics, Miss Grant, the 
Alissi's Gawse, aim Aliss Love, aided by 
llraliam, Sapio, Wood, and De Jiegnis, 
sustained, with their accustomed taste 
and scieiiee, the principal parts of a very 
judicious selectiuii from the'works of 
Handel, IJaydn, Aluzart, Weber, and 
oitier euiiiposcrs. Urabaui, accompanied 
liy Liudley on the violoncello, wa.s en¬ 
cored in the cantata of Alexis, or we 
oiiglil ratlier to say, that Liiidley's most 
exiraordiiiary acuonipaniiaent was en¬ 
cored ; for tiiu effect produced by this 
accomplished player was so powerful, 


that an almost breathless silence pre¬ 
vailed while the car dwelt upon bis tones. 
—Tlie r.xeciUion of De Jleriot on the 
violin, and of Puzzi aiul Harper on the 
born and the trniiipet, seemed also In 
excite tlie applause of llie amateurs, and, 
indeed, altogether the instrumental part 
of the entertainment seemed to give 
more satisfaction than the vocal. ^ Ala- 
dumc Pasta gave di ifinli mlpiti with 
her usnal power; but the effort of sing¬ 
ing at this theatre ami the opera-hoii».‘ 
seemed to be too much for the same even¬ 
ing, and most of the other singers might 
be said tu be in their worst voices. 

At the opera-house, a concert on the 
same scale was given by liuebsa, the 
band being led by Sinignoletli. Tlic 
performance, with the exception of 
Spohr's overture to Macheth, and Beet¬ 
hoven’s battle siiifonia, was nearly the 
same as that of IJriiry-Iaiie. Tlie house 
was well filled, and tlie arrangement.s 
seemed to give general satisfaction. 


airama* 


ruE kino’s theatre. 

The strong desire, on the part of 
musical aiualenrs, to sec and heaf Afa- 
demolselft Sontag in the character of 
Hoiiiia Anna, in tlie opera of Don Gio¬ 
vanni, filled this theatre on the hciiclit- 
night of Aladamc Garadori: but we arc 
sorry to say that the best judges were 
more ilisappoiutcd than gratified. The 


new vocalist was not qualified to give 
full effect to the high spirit and strung 
feelings of Anna. Her performance 
wanted soni and tenderness, and was 
evidently dencient in tliose faseinatiuus 
whicii iionzi de Ik'gnis used to tlinnr 
into tile part. As it had been hinted in 
tile public prints, that her voice ivas not 
suflicieiitly loud, she seemed to strain 
ils powcis unnaturally, except in the 
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song, JVo» tni dir, iel idol mio, which 
gave in a temperate and pleasing 

On tlic reproduction of La'Donna 
del Lago, this lady proved lier qaaliti* 
cations for the part of Elena, and re- 
applause which she merited. 
She did not then force her voice beyond 
Its natural power; and her execution 
was eminently tasteful. 

DRUay-LaNK TUEATHU. 

The fame of Aladdin, as a musical 
and spectacular piece, induced the ma¬ 
nager of this house to revive it; but the 
operation was not performed witli due 
judgement, for some of the heat airs 
were umiited, and others mutilated. 11 
served, however, to amuse the public for 
a few nights. 

The Taming of the Shrew has also 
licen revived (as the play-bills state) 
“with songs, duets,glees, and choruses, 
selected entirely from Shaks}iearc’.s 
plays, poems, and sonnets.” Miss Fanny 
Ay ton, on this occasion, performed the 
part of Catharine. Her acting was ex¬ 
cellent, and the choice made of her to 
jwpresent tliat difficult part, evinced a 
discrimination in the manager.— 
•"®*lde the spirit and dramatic interest 
which she infused into the character, 
the vocal share which site had to sustain 
1^ received from her that justice 
which reflected high credit on her mu¬ 
sical talents. Wallack was an excellent 
representative of Petruchio. In the 
supper scene of the third act, his as¬ 
sumed habits of violence produced ef¬ 
fects irresistibly laaghable, and the 
manner in which he manifested them 
received much applause. Braham un¬ 
dertook the tame part of Hortensio, and 
went throngh it with his usual placidity 
of deportment, His introduction into 
this |>erformance was, however, ncces- 

3 , in consequence of the great vocal 
lions whi^ had been made to it; 
and, as he was one of the composers, he 
could not do better than show his own 
music to the utmost ad vantage by under¬ 
taking its exeention. Upon tke whole, 
however, we might have expect a 
better specimen of his resources in com- 

g isition, as well as those of Afr. Cooke. 

ne duet, between Miss Ayton and 
Brahm—** 1 am the ground of all ac¬ 
cord,” certainly possesses much merit, 
Rud is very impressive. A Rossinian 
style was prevalent in some other airs; 
bat we do not know to which of the two 


composers tins is to he attributed.— 
Although the revived piece was honored 
ivith applause, we do noi think that it 
will be permanentiv encouraged, as the 
subject IS sufficiently illustrated by the 
well-known fan:e wiiich was borrowed 
from the original comedy. 

An interlude, called a School for 
Gallantry, translated from the French 
by Mr. Jones the comedian, has lieeii 
acted with some degree of favor; but it 
is flimsy, loose, and licentious. 

COVENT-UARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Reeve has been transplanted to 
this liouse from the Adelphi, and lie has 
personated General Boiniiastes with lu- 
dicruns cffi'ct. His hn'nior is broad, 
and, though sometimes vntrit i® very 
amusing. 

Mr. Peake’s pleasantry and humor 
seemed to slumber when he prepared his 
Little. Off»prinjsrg for tlie stage. Airs. 
Davenport, the fuml mother of tho little 
male offspring (Keelcy), exerted herself 
in the hope of rearing tlie brat, wiiich, 
however, 

'* Rerrtvrd but yetterdsy the gilt of brratb. 

Order'd to-morrow to return to denth." 

A piece, resembling a mudeoillct ivas 
produced on the 27th, under the title of 
Canon Side. The outline of the plot 
runs thus:—Colonel Campbell is desir¬ 
ous tliat bis only daughter, Grace, should 
be married to his ne^w, captain Alhin 
Lindsay, df the navy. The two cousins 
do not object to each other, though the 
former entertains a secret preference for 
Allan’s younger brother, cornet Hector 
Lindsay, ana Lindsay himself has con¬ 
ceived a strong attachment for Blanche, 
the reputed grand-daughter of Donald 
Mackay,a veteran who has fought many 
a battle by tlio side of the colonel, by 
whom he has been rctiuned as a do¬ 
mestic. Blanche also is enamoured of 
Captain Lindsay. Notwithstanding 
these predilections, the marriage is de¬ 
cided upon according to the colonel’s 
wishes, and, on the day fixed for its 
celebration, nfSte cAampefre is given to 
his tenants. At this fSte^ Blanche is 
deputed by the peasantry to present 
Graro with a nosegay, in doing wbldi 
she is overcome by tne agitation of her 
feelings, and swoons. Her secret being 
thus partly betrayed, she files from the 
colonel’s house in a sort of despair, and 
seeks refuge in the cottage of her friends 
Sandy Sanderson and Janet, his wife. 
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Oariotf lier absence, an explanation takes 
place between the colonel and old Don¬ 
ald, tliron{(]i wliirli it is discovered tliat 
lilaiiclic is no relation of Donald, but 
that in reality she is llie daujrbter tif tliu 
colonel’s wife by her first husband, 
major Melrose, who was killed in Por¬ 
tugal, whither he had been followed by 
licr, and where her child, having been 
carried away hy a party of French sol¬ 
diers, finally fell into the hands of Don¬ 
ald, who aifoptiid her and jiassed her as 
his graiid-danghtcr, without being at 
all iiwareof herorigin. This discovury 
is followed by other explanations wliicli 
finally lead *to the union of Ulanehe 
with captain Lindsay, and Drace with 
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the cornet. The incidents of the piece are 
woven ill a inaniicr so skilful :is to excite 
an nninterrnpted interest througliont, 
and the able manner in wliich all the 
principal parts were sustained, also con¬ 
tributed to reciiMiuicnd it to the favor of 
the audience. The music was composed 
by Signor Liverati, who was induced to 
have recourse toSeolish incliHly, bccaase 
the sreiic is supposed to be in Scotland ; 
and be has united to that melody the 
elegance of the Ibiliaii style, in a manner 
which we should have supposed to be 
hardly praeticalde. Without great pre¬ 
tensions to science, the <i]iera is well 
coiii]iusc«l, and there arc few parts which 
are not highly pleasing. 


DESClllPTIDN OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 


UtHHBH-PAHtr DHUaS. 

Tills costume consists of a gown of white sarcenet, with curnflower-blue stripes 
uf satin edged with yellow. One broad flonnre, with the stripes crosswise, orna- 
iiieiits the border, and the flounce is beaded hyjleura de lia, composed of the same 
silk as the dress, and placed at scpanite and egaal distances. The body is made 
plain, and slightly pointed. White crape sleeves, A la Jl/artc, are worn with this 
dress, and tbeir fullness is confined in two portions by bracelets of green and gold 
enamel; those at the wrists, broader than the armlets, arc clasped by a largo ruby, 
set rniiiid with pearls. The body is made partially low, with a narrow cape, an 
paladin^ pointed in front. Full, short sleeves, of the same material as the dress, 
form a kind of manclicron over the long, white sleeves. A broad pelerine collar 
conceals the upper part of the bust, of white crape, wliicb is trimmed round by a 
double quilling of olond, and fastened in front by a ruby brooch, set round with 
pearls. Thu dress-hat is of white crape, trimmed with very light willow-green 
riband; it is placed much on one side, and the crown is trimmed with blond and 
gauze, and a branch of the Guelder-rose. 


sytatiNG DHsaa. 

Tbis is a dress of amber-crape, with a broad bias fold of satin pointed in Van- 
dycks at the bead, and bound with rouleau* of satin. Over the fmd are scrolls of 
crape, set on in bias, edged round by satin rouleaux, and each surmounted by a 
rosette of the same. The body is mwe tight to the 8lia|ie, with a ScoiffnA draperv 
of white crape, fastened in front by a splendid antique brooch of rubies set in gold. 
The sleeves are of amber crape, short and full. The hair is much elevated on the 
summit of the head witii a coronet ornament round the base of the Apollo knot, in 
pearls. 

N. B.—The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepohit, Edward-itreet, 

Portman-squarc. 


MOBJULY CALSMMR 0* PASBIOM. 

Thb dresses of our females, at this 
period, now tliat London is crowded 
with fashionables, arc uncommonly bril¬ 


liant { but, at the last court-day, the 
parure, though splendid, did not a^re 
us the usual gratincatioii in this style of 
dress, in the dignified features of which 
English artists of the toilette may be 
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said to <*3rccl; and wc were not only 
disappointed, but Iiurt, in finding native 
industry and taste rejected, in order to 
cnipiny Frencli milliners and flress-mak- 
crs. IFe have been informed that a 
^reat personage has evineqd much dis¬ 
pleasure at this encunrat^ement ^iven to 
fureifirncrs, -~thu marked neglect of 
native talent. 

So unsettled was the weather, during 
the earlier part of May, th<it many ladies 
continued to wear their fur pelerines, 
which were warm, without appearing 
too much so, ns few were seen except of 
the silk-like chinehilla, the very pale 
sable, and n>al ermine. Some females, 
lioivever, eager to adopt their spring 
clothing, would appear in the richly- 
embroidered muslin pelerine, with long 
ends drami through the sash, making 
that all the rovcriiig over a high dress 
of silk; and another lady was seen in a 
light scarf, made only partially high, 
and a gown of slight siiniiiier materials. 
As severe colds are soiiietinies the conse¬ 
quences of this hasty disuse of warm 
clothing, we arc induced to repeat our 
recommendations of caution. 

The Chinese crapo sliawls arc cer- 
tainlv the prettiest and must appropriate 
envelopes at this season of the year; 
their close adherence to the form, and 
their peculiar lightness, nmder them 
quite wurin enough, and yet agreeably 
cool. Tlie new pelisses arc plainly 
trimmed about the skirt, and fastened 
iinprrceptihly down tlie front, or on one 
side, by brooches under a narrow bias 
fold, a broader one of which surrounds 
the edge of the skirt next the shoe; the 
bust IS very elegantly trimmed with 
fluted ornaments, tonning a stomacher: 
the sleeves, moderately full, arc termi- 
n:itcd at the wrists by ajleur de fi>,.and 
a Maltese collar of nnc laee falls gracc- 
fitlly over the back and shoulders. 

If there is any alteration in the Cats 
and bonnets, as to size, it is, that they 
arc larger than ever, Wc have seen 
many uliicli so far exceed all the bounds 
of moderation, as to have a very incle- 
aiitand ridiculons appearance. Cottage 
oniiets for the morning, of pink satin, 
seem likely to be soon in favor; wc 
have set'll two on a pair of very pretty 
young females; one wore a wliite veil 
with this modest and becoming head- 
cuvuring, the other had greatly enlarged 
hers hy a dcml-veil of blond at the edge 
of the brim. 

Presses of rbastc and light spring 


[May, 

colors in grojr dn JVaplcs, arc mncit ivorii: 
they an* trimmed with two ileep flounces, 
scnioped at the edges and pinked; tlie 
waist is beautifully marked niit,unii not 
too long. Then* is a pleasing novelty 
in trininiing the busts t>f these dresses. 
From the iiack proceeds a narrow dra- 
]ier 3 ' in piaits, hruuglit down each side 
of tile bust, somewhat in the Circassian 
style, hnt not,like that, wrapping over; 
for it does nut cross till under the belt. 
On each slmulder the plaits wliicli form 
this graceful oriiamcnt, arc looped back 
by a [|trap of silk and a small bow of 
riband. 

Ball-dresses are now often of white 
muslin, of the clearest kind, over white 
satin; the borders beantifiill}’' eiiihcl- 
lished with a broad oriiamunt of em¬ 
broider}’, on which are placed, at equal 
disbitices, white roses without ftdiuge: 
the body is d la Ficri'v, and the short 
sleeves are finished near the elbow hy a 
border of lace. (Jliintzcsof various pat¬ 
terns, some oil white grounds, others 
on steam-yellow, arc much in favor for 
morning dresses and for retired home 
costiinii'. 

We lately saw, in a genteel company, 
a matronly lady, whose head-dress con- 
sisted of a Venetian totpic of black 
velvet; it was very short at the ears, anil 
spread out wide on each sid*' of tl:e 
temples; and in the front was jiLieed a 
superb aigretle. The younger females 
of the same party had their hair arranged 
d fenjaut, in curls all over the lie'ad, 
with splendid diadems of pearls or dia¬ 
monds. 

In half-dress, furban caps, and caps 
of the curnettc kind, are much in re- 
f^uest; they are adorned with a profit- 
siuii of gauze riband, set on in hows; 
and the cap itself is of rich hloiid or 
very flue lace. The Dutch caps, similar 
to. those worn by the females who ery, 

“ buy a broom," are iqrain occasionally 
worn, particularly in home costume; 
they are often of black gauze, and the 
crowns are stilleiied hy salin rouleaux; 
we do not approve the addition of the 
broad net (jj^nilling ruupd the front; it is 
an innovation widch appears inconsis¬ 
tent with the original hcad-ilress. In 
fall dress, ladies who have fine hair 
have aigrettes of Marabout feathers 
of a delicate whiteness, on which are 

f terched butterflies or miniature birds-of- 
^aradise, beautifully colored from na¬ 
ture. 

The most approviMl colors for toques 
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and turbans, arc pink, lavmditr-grcy, 
antbrr, and Marassiir-bruu'ii; fur bats 
and bonnets, pomegranate-rind, initk- 
cliocoiate, hortciiBia, and e^rn flower- 
bine; for pelisses, scarf-bkuwls, and 
dresses, ginilfe, royal-blue, dovu-color, 
a bright violet, ami ethereal blue. 

MODES PARISIEKNSS. 


Pelisses of culureil ninsliii, orna- 
iiicnted doH'ii eiicli side in front and 
ronnd the bonier with embroidery, and 
speneers of jiieunot muslin over a co¬ 
lored skirt of ffros Uc JVapIeg, arc niiich 
worn in out-iluor co&tiime. '1 be latter 
bare a double, falling eollar, and ronnd 
the throat is tied a silk lialf-bandker- 
chief, the ground of whieli is white, 
figured ovep w.itli the must lively colors. 
Scarfs, which are likely to become very 
fashionable, are remarkable for the taste 
and novelty displayed in their patterns. 
—^I’lie searf itself consists of dilfcn'iit 
shades «>f oiiu Inie, anil the ends arc yel¬ 
low or rose-color, on which are seen 
inaiiy black biUterflies. Scarf-shawls 
arc of (*hinese crane, and the eolor is 
steam-} cllow; on tliesc arc branches of 
lloncrs of lively colors, in cordons. Thu 
pelerines are ent square, and edged with 
a frill. 


White satin hats arc worn on pnblic 
occasions; they arc adorned with long 

i nilfs of ribands, and fastened with a 
iridic of plaited blond. On a white 
chip bat IS sometimes seen a w'rcath 
formed of bkidcs of grass and bunches 
of small flowers with long stalks. A 
point of blomi half covers the crown of 
these bats. Several Lisgborn bats hare 
been seen with a double row of piifliug: 
the ribands are very broad, and are 
white and green. On some ha>!lt, which 
liave very broad brims, the fasliionable 
ladies place a branch of some fruit-tree, 


the blossoms of which are just beginning 
to open. 

Dresses of grot de JVaplcs, of serpent- 
skiii-green, are much admired; the cor¬ 
sage IS made with a stomacher, and a 
narrow Jicho-colereUCt cn pierrott sup¬ 
ported a silk sauloir. Urccii gowns, 
with white full sleeves, arc very preva¬ 
lent; thej^ arc generally of gros dcs 
iadcs. The corsage is finislied by a 
point, and the skirt very full all runnd 
the w.*iii«t. Some mnsliu dresses which 
are printed, hare a pattern of diflereiit 
butterflies; other dresses of muslin are 
striped. The dresses an; made very 
short, and the upper part of each sleeve 
is of an enormous width. The bias folds 
at the borders of the skirts are carried 
liigher than tlic knee, iiidiau chintxes 
arc worn in every style of dri‘s.s; the 
corsages of these diesscs are in drapery, 
and cut very low at the hack anil siionl 
dors. The other dresses most in f.ivor. 
are of colored jaconot muslin, emhnil- 
dcred with a diilerent Imt suitable cotoi 
to the dress. 

Dress caps of blond arc placed very 
backward, and have a wreath of jusiiiinn 
and other small flowers. Turbans are 
made now of very flue India iiiusliu, 
ornamented witb gold ; the tnrbans that 
arc of crape are surmounted by the 
plume of a bird-uf-Paradise or a fieroii, 
fastened amoiig the folds. The favorite 
manner of arranging the hair is in the 
(Irccian style; it is formed of plaits of 
iiiiir, interwoven with chains of gold. 
The upper part of several berets of rose- 
colored ganze is crossed over by satin 
ribands, and a bouquet is fastened up 
on one side by a cockade. Tlic morn¬ 
ing caps of muslin and lino 1ae,c are not 
worn so large as in the last summer; the 
trimming in front consists of one broad 
lacc border, which falls over a row of 
puffed riband. 


UtrliijS, iaarrta0(«(, attlr SSpatfijn 


uiEtas. 

A SON and heir to lady llibhlesdale; 
and sons to the wives of the bon. Mr. 
Penrbyii, the hon. F. Irby, Dr. Uoget, 
major Walker of Ipswich (twins), the 
rev. 11. F. Follct, tlic rev. K. M. Mas¬ 
ter, Mr. W. Kyves, Mr. 11. Baring, and 
Mr. J. (i. liehrends. 

Daughters to the marchioness of Ely 
and the coimtcss of Morton, to lady 


Sarah Murray and lady Vivian, and to 
the wives of Mr. Stratford Canning, the 
rev. Dr. Uecs of Kennington, Mr. R. 
Frankland, M.P., Mr. G. A. Moultrie, 
Mr. J. H. Jiatliam of EUhani,lieutenaut- 
coluncl Sir D. Hill, and Mr. D. C. 
Guthrie. 

MAURIS UBS. 

The nw. W. C. Totton, of Westmin¬ 
ster, to Miss B. J. Knyvett. 
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The marquis of Carmarthen, to lady 
Hervcy. 

At Esher, the fifth son of (he late 
Mr. John llamilton, of Sundnun, to 
lo^ Jane Montgomerie. 

The second son of the lain lord i!la> 
rina, to the youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. D. Lyon. 

(jwtain liose, M.P.»to the fiftli daugh¬ 
ter of tlie late major-general Vesey. 

At Westminster, the bisho|} of Ja¬ 
maica, to the eldest daughter of the late 
rev. Dr. Page. 

Mr. S. J. Capper, of Snaresbrook, to 
iSinma, daugiiter of the late Mr. W. 
Copeland. 

The rev. E. II. Mantell, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Minct. 

Mr. T. C. Hornyold, to Miss Lucy 
Mary Saunders, of Worcester. 

Lieutenant-colonel Bnlkeley to lady 
Catharine llonverie. 

First at a catholic chapel, and after¬ 
wards at liathwlck church, Mr. J. L. 
Eyre, to the third daughter of the late 
luarquis dc Soiniiiery. 

Lord S. Lenox, to Mary, daughter of 
lord Cloncurry. 

Mr. W. (i. ‘Jackson, of Wisbeacb, to 
Miss Harriet Jinrchcll, of Fulham. 

In the East-Indies, Alexander Chal¬ 
mers, M.D., of the Bengal medical 
establishment, to Maria Frances Jane, 
daughter of lieutenant-colonel Bishop. 

OMA mg. 

The rev. Mr. Mitchell, vicar of St. 
Mary's, Leicester. 

Mr. John Abbot, brother of lord 
Tentcrden. 


At Sittingbourne, Mr. T. Walker, in 
Ills 81th year. 

Mr. J. Hudson, solicitor. 

In his 77th year, Mr. Peter Moore, 
for many vears representative in parlia¬ 
ment fur Coventry. 

Mr. T. A. Smith, lord-lieutenant of 
Carnarvonshire. 

Mr. J. Hollingsworth, engineer. 

Lord Forester. 

At the age of 30 years, the eldest son 
of Mr. C. Dibdin, the dramatist. 

Mr. Tett, formerly a theatrical singer. 

Elizabeth, hidy Denny. 

The hon. Mrs.‘Elizabeth Marsham. 

Lady Wilson, the wife of a master in 
clianceiy. 

The lady of the rev. count Rice, at 
the age of fifi. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Henrietta (luriiny. 

At Uxbridge, the wife of Mr. Cliarlcb 
Uftker- 

At Bexley, Mr. R. Littlefield. 

At Islington, Mr. fl. Wiiiti‘, formerly 
an editor of varions journals. 

At Hackney, Mrs, Starkey. 

At Mile-End, Mr. Jonas Bniwii. 

At Kew, Mr. Henry Cooper. 

At Richmond, Mr.'C. Ww-Hlforde. 

Near Leicester, the only son of the 
late Mr. Paul Bcnfield. 

At Cambridge, in his 81st year, the 
rev. Thomas Kerrich, libniriaii of the 
university. 

Urged by a fit of despondency to 
drown himself, Mr. Conway, the tra* 
gedian. 

In Bctliicbem Hospital, Margaret 
Nicholson, the maniac, who attempted, 
in 1786, to stab our late sovereign. 


ANSWERS TO CORRES^NDENTS. 

J. D. is angry with us for what he styles our '* illiberality," in refusing 
to remunerate those who oflTer literary aid. But we only refuse when trash is sent 
to us, or when the writers demand exorbitant pay; and who, we ask, can justly 
blame us for this exercise of our discretion? 

We have been desired to mention the deaths in a certain family aver and 
over a^ain,^ and also to re-state the pedigree of that family; but we protest de¬ 
cidedly against speh silly repetition. 

W^ promise a speedy insertion of the Dialogue in the Shades between Bo¬ 
naparte ana Byron; mit we reject with contempt that dialogue which a corre¬ 
spondent has talcnn the trouble of copying from a volume of Mr. Landor’s Imagi¬ 
nary Conversations, and has sent to us as an original composition. 

The Stanzas addressed by H. I). S. to a Friend who was jilted by a very 
young Lady, are tolerable; but the conclusion is too caustic:— 

“ for light and vain. 

And false, lias Woman ever been.'' 

We are induced to accede, only in part, to the request of Mrs. S. 
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MIRROR OF THE BFJ.LES-LETTRES, FINE ARTS, 
MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS, &c. 




JUNE 30. 1828. 


CONTEBSATIONS ABfONU TUE DEAD. 

JVo.I. 

HONAPARTE AND BYRON. 

1 have jnst learned from the 
pen of one of your former associates, 
Milord Byron, that you were fond of 
your name of JVbc/, because it furnished 
you with initials resembling mine. I 
consider this as a compliment from a 
man of your geuiiis, which calls fur ac> 
knowlegemcut even in the shades. It 
is indeed one out of many which you 
were pleased to pay me, although you 
condemned me for not coming here be* 
fore I was called. 

Sire, 1 owed it to myself to 
distinguish that which was excellent, 
and praise that which was glorious, 
even where it was seen in the person of 
one who was the enemv of that country 
in which I chano'd to be born. 

Bon.—To tell the truth (which is 
our custom here, you know), I was ad* 
mired by yon still more on the latter 
ground. Opposition to the existing 
powers alike suited the piquancy of 
your satirical talents and the petulance 
of your temper,-^ circumstance which 
1 cannot rPOTet, since a different view of 
things migm have given birth to ** death* 
less satire and immortal song” against 
me. I should have been nobler and 
furer game than the old man (who was 
VOL. IX. 


in despite of his deficiencies a man of 
genius) whom you termed 

-dotiiif, driv'Ung Weit, 

Eornpe's wont painter and poor Englaiid'i best. 

had no spleen toward the 
man; my philippic belonged to the 
robber ot Greece, which 1 loved with 
the fervor of a first passion, combining 
with it those ideas of fre^om which, 
however impracticable, are the finest 
breathings of the human soul, as you 
must know yourself, for you sorely felt 
them in early life. 

Bon. —Yes—before 1 knew the world, 
I had many beautiful dreams about it: 
yon had not these, for at a very early 
eriod you gaxed at it through the 
arkest medium that youth, manly 
beauty, rank and talent, ever adopted. 
If men were the things you thought 
them, what would it signify if they were 
ill-governed? 

Syr.—If you disapprove my politics, 
I shall not defend them. My poetry, 
like that of Milton, will be read, when 
my opinions, like his, are forgotten.—. 
We do and say a thousand things, which 
we care not to investigate, and are too 
indolent to defend, even when we know 
them to be defensible. For the present 
1 have only to beseech yon not to form 
any ideas of me from the pws of 
Hunt my wont enemies will hardly 
do it. 

2 0 
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fiofi.—I. cannot find that you have 
any. The English press teems with 
aibuse of your accaser. It strikes me 
as indicating little discernment in your¬ 
self (great as your talents were), that 
yon so liberally abased the people who 
BOW generously defend you, and that 
ypn Mose, for an inmate and friend, a 
man whose faculties had been constantly 
employed in defaming others. 

Bifr .—He was only the foe of the 
base, so far as 1 knew him. I re¬ 
garded him as a friend to public virtue 
and a martyr for freedom. 

2fo».—But not the less a licensed 
calumniator of every human bring out 
of his own circle. I well remember his 
serving up a regular tirade every Sun¬ 
day aji^inst queen Charlotte; condemn¬ 
ing her for accumulating inonev, and 
for deriving some kind of charity for 
which he advertised: yet slie gave 
away nearly her whole income. 

Bifr. —lie and liis associates ivantcd 
her tp subscribe liberally to th& relief 
of some German towns which you had 
ruined. 

Boh. —^And if she had done so, they 
would have said that she took the money 
from impoverished Britain to assist her 
own countrymen, from whom she derived 
nothing. 

Byr.—1 dare say they would; but 
she ought to have explained. 

Boa.—Pardon me, she ought not.-— 
She had lived fifty years in the country, 
and her good deeds, though secretly 

S erformed, were well-known. She had 
ecu an exemplary wife and mother, had 
purified her court, improved the taste 
and manners of the higher ranks; and, 
although she was known to possess a 
luperior understanding, had never in¬ 
terfered in tlie politics of tlie country. 
Was such a woman to concede explana¬ 
tion to a low calumniator like Hunt ?— 
Nol her dignity of nature, not less 
than her German pride, forbade such a 
degradation. 

Byr.—I have ho sympathy in Ger¬ 
man pride, royal priue, or any other 
pride than that of genius f ana 1 am 
surprised to find your majesty so con¬ 
siderate for any other at this time of 
day. 

Bon.-~l plead guilty to that charm; 
and, since you must remember how oRen 
you were elated with the recollection of 
your alliance with ducal ‘ dignity, and 
with the thought that the bteod of the 


Gordons circulated in your veins, yon 
might as well confess your own aristo¬ 
cratic prejudices. Yon are aware that 
your intimacy with Hunt was pointed 
out as unworthy of your grade, and you 
conlii not holster yourself up withaffect- 
iiigtodeein his intellectual rankan atone¬ 
ment for his deficient situation, which 
it would have been, had he produced 
proofs of genius or learning of a high 
iinier. On tlie contrary, you found 
yourself every day paying too dear fur 
yonr whistle, (as Dr. Franklin says), 
and in your vexation you took revenge 
on-tlic innocent object, who has since 
been guilty of a very natural though 
not honorable retribution. 

Bye.—The affair to wliich you allude 
was not such a friendly connection as 
you suppose. I liked Shelley, consi¬ 
dered liunt as his friend, knew liim to 
be in distressed cirenmstanccs, and there¬ 
fore offered him a home in my honse, 
suited to Ids wants, to the wishes of his 
friend, and our united views in the pub¬ 
lication of a work which required the 
aid of a man who understood the mecha¬ 
nical arrangement of such a volume. 
You will be aware that 1 did not want 
him for society, since I could always 
command more than it was convis 
nient for me to receive, beside Shelley 
and his^ wife,—to say nothing of that 
connection which offered a sweeter solace 
for hours of retirement, than could be 
expected from any man, especially a 
married one with a large family of child¬ 
ren, too wise to be playful, and yet too 
young for conversation. 

Boa.—1 do see this certainly, and 1 
wonder how you kept together at all„ 
especially as it is very plain that yonr 
most simple meanings were unnaturally 
distorted, and even your kind intentions 
placed to the account of unkind feel¬ 
ings. Your /Sjeaminer was evidently a 
man of narrow views, as every man is 
who mixes little with the world, reads 
a few books on one side of a question, 
accustoms himself to consider the power 
of writing decently the first of all hu¬ 
man acquisitions, and has longpersnadcd 
himself that be is the first of writers. 
Such a nan sees always throngh the 
roedinm of his own inflated imagina¬ 
tion. He had formerly thought you 
more than man; the moment he found 
you human, he conceived you to be less; 
and it is now his object “to make the 
world see with his eyes. 
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Bgr .—It ia his object to obtain re- 
Tenge for supposed injury, if 1 may 
judge from the rancor of liis malignity. 

£o».—1 do not see that, 1 confess. 
He merely apprehends that the world 
may think him under higher obligations 
than ho knows liitnuelr to have been, 
and so far lie lias surely a right to clear 
himself. 1 do not believe, with all that 
can he said on the ^nint, that you were 
ever geuerons to him. 

Bur ,—1 consider debt as the most 
terrible of all degradations. In learning 
to be regular, 1 resembled you, who 
have frequently relieved the thoughtless 
and improvident by compelling them 
honestly to pay the debts which they 
had contracted; and niy own affairs re» 
quired tiiy first attention. 

Bon .—I paid Mademoiselle Georges' 
debts in this way certainly; she came to 
me in great distress in iCussia, saying, 
“she was driven out of that country, 
and dared not return to her own.” I 
knevv her to be extravagant, and, I 
doubt not, you knew the same of Hunt; 
but still I think your conduct resembled 
the narrow po'licy of a Scotchman, 
rather than the good feeling to be ex< 
pected from a sympathising poet and a 
liberal nobleman; a mere trifle in so 
cheap a country as Italy would have 
made him at ease in his family,and conld 
not have been missed by you, especially 
after you had shared the rortune of your 
tvife. 

JByr.—In that case I should have had 
all the independence and liberal notions 
and soaring sensibilities of my Xxiontios 
to contend with. Nobody knows how 
to manage people of this description. 
Their deUeacy is wounded by your gifts, 
their friendship lacerated if yon with* 
hold them; they are so confoundedly 
sensitive, so “tremblingly alive, all 
over," that they ran neither be touclicd 
nor let alone. Had I dared to act as a 
liberal nobleman, would not my nobi¬ 
lity have made my liberality hateful in 
the eyes of this.precious ponple? As' 
the lady had no notion of any tvalk in 
life but her own, how conld 1 lead her 
into circumstances which might prove 
that there was “another and better?" 

JBoii.*—Yon had difficult cards to play, 
I grant, with respect to these people; 
but other circumstances seem to prove 
that covetousnesa was your besetting 
sin, although yon were capable of ge¬ 
nerous actions; it is, indeed, a very 
common case, especialiy among spend¬ 


thrifts, being indeed a part of that self¬ 
ishness which hoards, or lavishes, for 
the same narrow end. 

fiyr.—You might as well believe the 
fellow when he tells yon that I was in¬ 
capable of love. * 

Boh. —So 1 might nodonbtedly; for 
in general the same temperament that 
produces this disease, renders the soul 
incapable of love in its higher qualities. 
I cannot however be brought to believe 
this of j'oii. 1 think you could love 
pipsionately and tenderly, but perhaps 
not constantly ; for 1 never knew a vain 
man constant:—^liis desire of new con¬ 
quests destroys in him the simplicity 
and habitual devotion which belong to 
sincerity and the contontedness of a 
loving heart. I judge from circnin- 
stanccs, not report, for^in that I have no 
faith. Many once loudly declared that 
I conld not love—^my u:arriago with 
Josephine, nut less than with Marie 
Louise, was said to be political; but 
now they read my letters to her, and 
pronounce them mil of profonnd and 
tender passion, although they were ad¬ 
dressed to a wife. 

Dyr.—Yon were married, it is true, 
but parted by the most painful of all 
situations; -consequently, the alters 
nation of hope and fear, the very food 
which sustains love, was experienced by 
you in perfection. 

Bon .—^Every woman knows how to 
deal this stimulant to lier lover in kuf- 
licient quantities without war and five 
Imiidrctt leagues to aid her, and it is 
certain that I could love, and did love, 
without it. I will not however pretend 
to say that my life was, or could be, of 
that quiet and monotonous character 
which is the greatest trial to love, as it 
exists among the higher ranks in mar¬ 
ried life. 1 was always so busy that an 
hour's retirement was an hoards enjoy¬ 
ment, and conversation with one who 
loved me was a treat after dismissing 
the crowds who loved themselves and 
therefore flattered me. Besides, as wo 
advance in life, the repoM of love is 
more desirable than its excitation,—it ia 
only a feverish appetite that can feed on 
roses and digest their thorns. 

now believe this to be true; 
but 1 died just at the time when I might 
have profited by the discovery. 1 had 
long before inde^ been sick of the 
fervors of the passion, and bad perhaps 
exhausted it by wridng about it, and 
giving it so many attitudes' and situ- 
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atioM in my mind, as to render its act* 
ual position deroid of that novelty, 
which in early life constitutes much of 
its charm. Of romantic, furions, law¬ 
less lore, poor crazy, clever L--—— 

C- - - v-liad indeed given me 

more than a horror; and it was no 
wonder that I took refuge in the pale 
of matrimony by way of antidote. To 
say, however, that I married for money 
only, is a lie—a heartless, cruel, and 
ridiculous lie. That 1 was struck with 
the person of my future wife even wliifst 
totally ignorant of her rank in life, 
Dallas has proved, and all who knew 
her at that ^riod would, I am certain, 
allow that she was a lovely young wo- 
iiian, very likely to attract a man who 
had been living’ in tlie world as 1 hud 
been; for she afforded a perfect con¬ 
trast to the w’omen by whom 1 had been 
surrounded. In her style of beauty, 
her modesty and retired dignity, there 
was a quiet kind of captivation wbicli 
neither alarmed nor entranced; yet it 
was piquant, and the consciousness that 
I did not merit such goodness and 
purity, prompted me to search for that 
in me which might be wrought into 
virtue for lier sake. If she had set me 
a task by which 1 might have won her, 
as the Knights errant did the ladies of 
old times, she would have saved both 
herself and mo; for I should have 
achieved her bidding, though Hunt 
insinuates that I was a coward. 

Hon .—^Leavc Hunt to his pages and 
rofits. I would rather look into your 
eart for five minutes, than into his 
book for as many hours; and 1 now ask 
you bow was it possible tliat such pre¬ 
paration of good ground for happiness 
as that of improved morals and increased 
sensibility, happened to raise no better 
fruit ? 

Unfortunately we had both 
been too long suffered to follow our 
own inclinations. She was, however, 
the less obstinate and self-willed of the 
two, and would probably in time have 
been obedient from habit, as well as 
from principle and affection, if her mo¬ 
ther had permitted it, and in that case 
perhaps 1 should have become generous, 
and not have exacted full submission. 
At the same tim6, 1 was conscious of 
my genius; and, although she was so, 
1 wanted^ her to hold it sull higher, and 
thought it ought to be my apology for 
the many caprices in which 1 liad been 
led to indulge in consequence of my 


vaiions travels, my bachelor habits, and 
still more my previous intercourse with 
worthless society. She was a highly 
educated (or what ia called a learned^ 
lady: and, as every woman who dors a 
man's work in this way, may be said to 
do much more, since sue attends also to 
the acquirements of her own sex, it was 
no wonder that she was a little conscious 
of hrr mental stores as well as myself; 
and thus tlie wealth which ought to have 
made os mutually rich, became a source 
of rivalry and bickering. In short, we 
were very clever people, bnt niiglit be 
considered as spoiled cliildreii. 1 liad 
wit enough to turineiit both tier and 
myself very ingeniously; she had 
ability enough to make me feci myself 
humbled under her want of esteem, and 
angry at wiiat 1 chose to deem deficient 
affection ; and, as men in this state of 
mind ran out and play the fool, widlst 
women cry in their ciiambers, or com¬ 
plain to their motliers, it was no wonder 
tliut we soon became sufficiently un¬ 
happy for cither to be acted upon by 
those around us. 

Bon .—^Then you conclude that you 
might have been a happier man, it' united 
to a woman of inferior knowlcgc?—>it 
is certainly natural for yon to deem 
mind of little value in the sex, since 
your mad woman of genius kept you 
perpetually in hot water, and your ac¬ 
complished wife reduced you to the 
freezing point. 

B^r .—Yet her conversation, when 
we were pleasant together, was so su¬ 
perior and so amusing, that it rendered 
that of other women insipid. The Onic* 
cioli, young, lovely, and amiable as she 
was, with all the grace and fire of her 
country (which continually recalled my 
yonng love in Greece and even Harrow 
to my mind), soon became milk and 
water in comparison, and—— 

Bon .—Pardon me for interrnpting 
you; but yonr last words remind me of 
gin and water,—a beverage to which | 
am a stranger, but which is spoken of 
as implying something disgracefuL— 
What may this pbtation^e ? 

Gin is the common spirit made 
in England for the use of the ettnaiUe. 
I found that, when dilated, it suited my 
^constitution, and tlierefore drank it in 
^preference to the wines and liqueure 
which did foe injury^ A man of Mr. 
Hunt's democratic principles ought to 
bave honored me for this similarity of 
iny taste'to that of the sovereign people j 
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but unhappily he was too fine a gentle¬ 
man for ms own party, his comrort, or 
his friend. I ought, however, to for¬ 
give him for this exposure, since I had 
already announced tiiy partiality to this 
evening draught, by terming it “ true 
Hippocreuc,” in roy poem of Don 
«lnan. 

Bon. —^True, and many other things 
must be forgiven on the same principle. 
You had called on the world to observe 
your peculiarities, sympathise in your 
‘ feelings, and pardon your levities; yon 
had transferred their interest from 
the poet to the man; and, as the public 
enriosiry was naturally excited on the 
point, it is no wonder' that your lead 
was followed beyond yonr wishes, and 
that your hours of privacy were even 
more canvassed than mine. In doing 
this you opened a door for falsehood not 
less than truth, or that construction of 
truth which often becomes falsehood 
unintentionally. You could not expect 
that all the painters of your life would 
see through the same medium, use 
flattering colors, or give just pro¬ 
portions. 

Ityr .—Not alt certainly, but Leigh 
Uuut most of all; for 1 believed that 
^ he had a great regard for me, and I 
really liked him very much ; for he is 
a man whom one can like exceedingly, 
especially in his times of suffering. I 
felt tiion! in days past for this man than 
1 now care to remember. 

Iton .—But surely you know a man 
cannot be always miserable in order to 
be interesting. Neither 1 nor Welling¬ 
ton could live on horseback and fight 
battles every week. It was your great 
error to desire perpetual excitement: 
you did so even in yonr retirement.— 
You were an exhibiting hermit or mia- 
anthropc in yonr seclunon: yon resem¬ 
bled a beautiful woman who draws a 
veil over her face, saying, ** Through 
this medium I shall appear still fairer 
you courted the eyes that pursued you, 
i and believed that you divioed the world 
with me. 

Byr ,—^And so I did. 

Bon. —Yes, with the idle, the book¬ 
ish, the sentimental, you might; hut' 
the great mass of mankind have other 
affairs in hand, and with most of them I 
was a very important personage. 1 
came not to this interviewi howen*t to 
speak of myself. If your poems should 
live as long as my history, you may be 


content. At pnsent 1 sliall be so, if, 
neglecting the remarks of journalists, 
ddeoant mantna-makers, blue-stocki^ 
boys, and Italian countesses, you will 
give me^ some particulars of ytur do¬ 
mestic life. Did your wife really eat 
too much, or had she an unpleasant 
mode of eating? are you one of those 
men who must have all the choice bits? 
if you are, you surely did not love, 
unless you gave them to the beloved; 
for the passmn that can make no larri- 
fice is only appetite. Did the woman 
whom yon stigmatised so terribly, trll 
lies of you or reveal unpleasant truths ? 
was your wife jealous as an empassioned 
woman, or angry as an injured lady? 
Did* you love yonr child like a fond 
father, or only talk about it like a poet 
and an exile? Had yon any proper 
feelings toward that other child, whom 
yon sent to be buried in England for 
the sake of wounding yonr wife? did 
tliat desire to pain her arise from re¬ 
maining love, which was incapable of 
indifference, and sought to hide its ex¬ 
istence beneath its anger; or did it 
s|irin|| from the bod temper of a spoiled 

Byr. —You iiiterroga^ me like a 
grand inquisitor; but, since your ques¬ 
tions are not put in the tone of com¬ 
mand, I am willing to answer them.— 
It is a pleasure to me to hold converse 
with a congenial spirit, nor do 1 shun 
expostulation with one whom in many 

J oints I acknowlegc my superior; but 
must take time for the purpose.— 
Hunt’s book cwtainly ruflledme; and, 
though Moore’s verses have somewhat 
consoled me, I am not sufficiently com¬ 
posed for the task this morning. 

Bon .—^Then we will defer it, and 1 
will only detain you to say, that Moore 
is the last man who ought to throw a 
stone at Hunt, at least on the score of 
ingratitude. He went to America, was 
half worshiped by the people, and came 
. home to bespatter them with calumny 
and render them ridiculous—the most 
unpardonable of all injuries, lie ob¬ 
tained aplace from the government, and 
wrote a lampoon upon the prince regent 
and his family; and, with talents only 
second to your own, he has omitted no 
means of proving tliat he despises and 
hates the country which has pven him 
fame, and perhaps fortune also.' 

B^r.—if your majesty had spent one 
evening in the society of this charming 
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poet and prince of good fellows, you 
wonld orerlook these errors, 
jDon.—You judge of me from your¬ 
self. I never was given to selfish in- 
ilulgcnce of that description of which 
he IS the high-priest. Neither wit nor 
wine fascinatea me.' A phrenologist 
would tell you there was no club organ 
to be found on my scull. Adieu—re¬ 
member my questions. 

(To b« concluded in our next Jfumher.') 


AVTOBIOORAPHV, HOt a ^ctitious hut a 
true Story.* 

Mr. Oulston, one of the parliaiAent- 
ary representatives of Poole, flourished 
as a merchant both at Lisbon and Lon¬ 
don. When he removed from the funner 
to the latter city, his family consisted of 
his sister, Mrs. Uoddard (an imperious 
woman who ruled her brother) and heir 
daughter. He also brought over a 
young Portuguese lady, the intimate 
friend of his niece, Mericas de Sylva.—- 
This lively girl, it seems, attracte'd more 
attention than Mrs. Goddard’s daughter; 
and that ladjb in a fit of angry jealousy, 
desired tiiat she might be shipped off 
for Portugal, where a convent awaited 
her. With some appearance of spirit, 
however, Mr. Oulston declared that, if 
she should go back, he would escort 
her himself. Accordingly, he and the 
young lady apparently set off for Lis¬ 
bon : instead of taking ^hipping, how¬ 
ever, Uie wealthy merchant, though 
much older than the lady, made a pro¬ 
posal of marriage, which was accepted 
ny Mericas, and 'they were united, in 
those days of easy wMdings, by a Fleet 
parson. The marriage was ke'pt a pro¬ 
found secret. Mr. Golston took lodg¬ 
ings for his young wife, as a parlor- 
hoarder, in a school in Devonshire, and, 
after the lapse of a proper .time, returned 
to town. For fifteen years the secret 
was kept; during which time his wife 
bore him two children. Mericas was a 
Roman-Cetholic, and Mr. Gulston, 
though born and bred in Lisbon, had a 
hatred of that faith; he assigned this as 
a reason for concealing his marriage. 
It is also probable that he dreaded Uie 
temper of his sister. This was probably 

* From the Illnittratron of the Literary His¬ 
tory of the Kigbteenth Ceulury. 
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the incipient cause; and the duration 
of the clandestine intercourse may per¬ 
haps be attributed to that quality of 
mind which the phrenologists call 
secretiveness. 

The ensuing history is related by the 
merchant's daughter. 

** The earliest recollection 1 have of 
existence may be dated from my having 
attained my fourth year, when I found 
myself and my mother in a great hoard- 
ing-sc)iool 3^Maidstoiie,undcr the names 
or Mrs. and Miss Thomson. We lived 
entirely in a separate apartment, and 
never mixed with the numerous inhabit¬ 
ants of the house, except that on Sun- 
dsiys I was coupled with a girl of my 
oivn size, and joined the procession two 
and two to church. The only person 
who came into the room (the stately 
governess excepted) was one of the 
teachers, whose name was Cornish. She 
came at stated hours to teach me to read. 
She was esteemed a very learned per¬ 
sonage, and really was very superior to 
the generality of people in her miserable 
employment. She was the orphan 
daughter of an officer who bad taken 
great pains in her education, and with 
whom she had lived some time in France; 
she was very little older than my 
mother, and they became much attached 
to each other. 

“ Prodigious, I dare say, was the 
progress which 1 had made, when my 
career in literature was unfortunately 
stopped. Jn little more than a year my 
mother received a letter, and it was an¬ 
nounced that we quitted Maidstone the 
vejy nei^t day. Sad was the parting to 
Miss Cornish. A coach was at the door 
early in the morning; no man-servant— 
my mother, self, and maid, drove off; 
and the curiosity of a whole boarding- 
school could not discover to what place 
we were going. It was in November; 
the roads were bad, the horses tired; 
so that it was quite dark when our 
journey was finished, and we were set 
down in Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square. In those days Mortimer-street 
was quite detached from the rest of the 
town, consisted of very few houses, open 
behind to the fields, and really more 
retired than a country village. The 
house appeared to me too small to live 
in; but It was perfectly neat, and our 
family was not large; it consisted of my 
mother and self, one maid who was 
ready to receive ns, and Hannah, whom 
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we brought with us,—an liouest faiihiul 
creature, who had lived witli my mother 
before 1 was born. 

** The next morning, mama told me 
we had an uncle coming to see us. The 
term gave me no idea. I had never 
beard of a relation, nor had it ever en¬ 
tered into my head that it was necessary 
to hare any. 1 had just ubst'rvatiun 
enough to perceive that niy motiier’s 
hands shook when she pinned my frock. 

I was convinced this uncle frightened 
her, and most lieartily ivished he might 
not come. At last a doutile knock (the 
first I had ever heard) announced his 
arrival.- Mama turned pale; Hannah 
bounded into the room ivith her face as 
red as scarlet, crying out, * Here he is 
and i ran behind my mother’s chair to 
hide myself. He embraced my mother, 
who received him with a flood of tears, 
and was himself much aflected; he 
caresseil incvvitii tlie greatest tenderness, 
and by degrees my terror subsided. He 
was a very tiandsome man, with an un¬ 
common airof dignity in his person and 
manners. 1 thoiiglit him very old; he 
was then forty-six, just double my 
mother’s age. To my utter astonish¬ 
ment, he and mama conversed in a lan- 

ra l did not understand, and then 
! learned slie was a Portuguese; 
her broken English, 1 thought, was a 
natural defect, which Miss Cornish took 
great pains to correct. Jii the evening 
my uncle left us: his visits tvere fre¬ 
quent. 1 did not love him ; he was too 
solemn, and by degrees 1 remarked that 
my mother was alw^s dejected after he 
had been with us. S(ne told me I ought 
to love him, for he was our best friend { 
but it could not yet be. 

** When people are said to have lived 
a retired life, it is generally understood 
that they have few acquaintances; but 
we had positively none at aU, this uncle 
and Miss Cornish being the only human 
beings we ever saw. My mother loved 
work; her great amusement was attend¬ 
ing upon me, and every article of my 
dress was of her composing. I was 
always nice as a waxen doll, and have 
been stopped os 1 walked from church 
to ask who made my frocks. When 1 
walked in the fields, my mother as well 
as the mud went with me, and the for¬ 
mer always accompanied me to church.' 
1 slept in a boudoir within my mother’s 
room, and observed that she rose very 
early on Sundays, and locked mein; 
npon asking why she did so, she told me 


she was at her devotions. At eight 
years of age, I was inoculated. Hrum- 
field performed the operation, my uncle 
being present, who had a bed put up for 
himself in a parlor, and never quitted 
the house night or day till I was wfdl. 
As a reward for iny conformity during 
the illness, I was to possess whatever 1 
asked for. My request was a dozen 
dulls. Notwithstanding that 1 had little 
exercise, and all mv amusements were 
sedentary, 1 enjoyed perfect health. I 
became a complete work-woinai^ and 
have now by me two performances, 
finished when 1 was ten years old, which 
would do honor to a nunnery. My de¬ 
light was to place my dozen dolls in 
rows before me, each holding some work; 
and so situated 1 plied my needle for 
hours together. Miss Cornish sometimes 
read aloud; she was an uncomuionly 
good reader, and had succeeded su well 
111 teaching me to read Milton, that, if I 
had been perched upon a table at a 
spouting assembly, 1 might perhaps 
have obtained great applause. 

** In process of time the calm serenity 
of my life was sadly disturbed. Mama 
fell into a bad state of health; she sen¬ 
sibly ewelled. Miss Cornish told me it 
would go otf; but nothing could tran- 

S iillise my fears; 1 was prepossessed 
at she would burets and cried myself 
to sleep every night. Could tliey have 
known how much 1 suffered, they cer¬ 
tainly would have found some method 
to comfort me; but I tliought it great 
to conceal my sorrows. Miss Cornish’s 
style of education had exalted my ima- 
gination, and 1 fancied myself a heroine 
in affliction. At last a wonderful phy¬ 
sician was applied to, w'ho could only 
attend my mother at his own house, 
where there was no room for me. 1 
can even now shudder at the recollec¬ 
tion of wliat 1 Buffeted when my mother 
left me. Miss Cornish remained with 
me; but ob. bow dismal was the change I 
She took pains to divert me, but alt in 
vun. Sira had not the tender winning 
ways of mama; the confined life we led 
miide her melancholy; whereas, though 
my mother hiul often violent fits of cry¬ 
ing, she was naturally remarkably 
' cheerful. . We never saw my uncle, and 
nmaioed with only one maid, Han na h 
having attended my mother. Three 
long months crept heavily away, w^n 
a penny-post letter, the fint 1 had ever 
receivM, brought pie the joyful news 
of mama'beiDg quite well. %)on aftei* 
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came a second letter, fixing the day of 
her return; and in irhich she Iwdr ini> 
put by my dolls, for she would bring 
meoneth^ was alive. I must at this 
time have been just nine years old. Jov 
alone possessed me; no other idea toolc 
place. 1 now neglected all my family 
of dolls, and spent all my time in watch* 
log the little baby. TIte day my uncle 
was expected, I went with a great air of 
importance to my mother, and told her 
1 tnatlght we had better lade the child, 
for uncle might not like we should 
keep it; and it would break my heart if 
he should send it away. She told me I 
needed not be afraid; that my uncle 
loved children, as I must know by his 
fondness for me. 1 was rather affronted 
at being called a child, and having my 
advice slighted. Original sin peeped 
out between pique and fear. I was 
thoroughly out of humor, and received 
my uncle with a flood of tears. He 
anxiously inquired the cause, when 
mama, with a degree of courage that 
astonished me, and a smiling counte¬ 
nance, told him that I had gotten a live 
doll, and was afraid he would he angrv. 
He laughed, assured me he was not dfs- 
pleaseC >^*>d bade'me fetch it. I brought 
It, fast asleep, and with trembling hands 
laid it upon bis lap, kneeling down, 

E artly to simport it, and partly to soften 
is heart for my little favorite. He 
smiled upon ns both with an appearance 
of tenderness I had never experienced 
before, kissed my foreliead, and pressed 
the infant to his bosom. Mama leaned 
over his chair, her face glowing with 
delight. It was a silence of a minute; 
my little heart ivas affected 1 knew not 
how, and love for my uncle was born. 
He told me I must call it brother, and 
in time become its governess. Not a 
single idea yet arose in my mind; my 
fears were gone, my consequence in¬ 
creased, and 1 was perfectly happy. 
The. whole day passed delightfally; 
my solemn uncle was even merry,' and 
sang several Portuguese songs with my 
mother. They both sang uncommonly 
well. As night approached, they con¬ 
versed in their (to m^ odious Poita- 
guese; they both spoke with eamest- 
ness, and, when he was gone, my mother 
appeared dejected to the greatest degree. 

Four more year* ox my life glided 
imperceptibly on without any event 
worth recording. In consequence of 
my deim reflection, it at last occurred 
to me, that it was very straoge'I bad no 


father. 1 asked my mother the reason, 
and whether lie was dead ; and she told 
me my father was abroad, getting a for¬ 
tune to inainfaiin os. As my question 
visibly distressed her, 1 thought his ab¬ 
sence made her melancholy, and deter¬ 
mined never to mention him again. 

*' liy the care of my teacher, I was 
an absolute book of maxims and apo¬ 
phthegms. Never to ask questions was a 
thing particularly inculcated. In truth, 
1 seldom thought at all. 1 was made to 
get volumes by heart to strengthen my 
memory, to copy wise things out of 
books, and to work a great deal. By 
habit all these things were pleasant to 
me, 1 taught my biother to spell before 
he could well speak; he was very merry,, 
and very mischievous, which amused 
and employed roe. 

“ Jnst as I had attained my fourteenth 
year, my uncle, who was gone to Bath, 
was taken dangerous] y i 11. My mother 
received the account by a letter from the 
physician, and the agonies into which it 
threw her are not to be described. Miss 
Cornish never left her, and the distress 
lasted some days; she neither ate nor 
slept, and had frequent faiiiting-fits.-y- 
My uncle’s complaint was the gout in 
his stomach; it happily fixed in his feet, 
and wc were taken from the rack by 
being informed lie was totally ont of 
danger. In a short time luy mother re¬ 
ceived a letter from him, directed as 
usual to Mrs. Thomson, bnt franked 
* Joseph OulstonMiss Cornish scream¬ 
ed with delight at the letter being 
franked, • and said, in her high-flown 
style, * it was an omen portentous of 
approaching goodmy mother seemed 
pleased too, and 1 in my great wiadoiu 
thought them very silly at being so re¬ 
joiced at saving the postage of a letter. 
Some daye passed without any farther 
intelligence, when one night we were 
.alarms by a double knock at the door; 
only females being in the house, and its 
sitnation so near the fields, the doors 
and windows were chained, barred, and 
bolted, even before it was dark. Han¬ 
nah put her bead out of the parlor-win¬ 
dow, crying, * Who is there r A voice 
aneweied, * Let me in, 1 must see your 
mistress.* She shut the window, and 
ran up to inform us that a man wanted 
to come in; he was not like any body 
she had ever seen, but he must bea'gen- 
tleman, for he bad a gold-laced hat. My 
mother immediately thought it was a 
messenger to tell her my uncle was 
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dead; * 'di no,’ said I, ' I dan* say it is 
iny papa.’ lu tlic monii lima the poor 
ffeDtleiiian greir impatient and knocked 
again. When he was admitted, we found 
him to be a little old yellow nmnd man, 
dressed in a scarlet waistcoat laccd with 
gold and a bob wig. My mother ran 
up to him, took liiiii by the hand, and 
said, ‘Oil! Mr. Diaz, what have yon to 
tell me? is he alive? is he well?*— 
* Both, my dear good lady, thank God,’ 
said he. * Let me sit down, and look 
at you, for I am so glad, 1 do not know 
how to express myself.' I then cai^ht 
his eye. tie jumped up. * Miss GuL 
ston, 1 presume!’ Mama nodded assent 
to the identity of my person. ' Young 
lady, 1 beg your pardon;’ and the man 
took both my bands and kissed then. 
At-^ast he took two letters ont of a 
pocket-book, gave one to my mother, 
the other to me; mine was directed to 
Miss Gulston, and it would not bo an 
easy task to describe the eagerness with 
which I opened it. The contents were, 
—‘ My dearest child—I am afraid you 
will be disappointed when you learn 
that, instead of the young pupa you 
expected one day or other to see, you 
must be contented to acci'pt your old 
uncle in that character. You have 
hitherto led a melancholy life; hut I 
romise you it shall be in future as 
^ ap[^ as it can be made, by thetenderest 
indul^nce of your ever alfectionate 
father, , Josepu Gulston.' 

“ Aly mother, whose letter was much 
longer, was reading it with tears stream¬ 
ing from her eyes. I knew not what to 
think; whether it was joy or grief I felt 
1 could not tell; 1 crept simly to my 
mother, and laid my hana upon her arm; 
she understood me, and embracing me 
said, ‘ Do not be frightened, my love, at 
seeing me cry; they are tears (n joy, for 
I am now the happiest of women.' 

“ I ivas now informed that Mr. Diaz 
ivas my father's book-keeper, and had 
known iny* mother when she was a child. 
1 asked Miss Cornish why my father 
bad been so secret; she said, 1 mast 
learn all particulars from my mother; 
she could only .tell me that she herself 
had always known who roy mother was, 
and that she was married to the person 
whom I took for my uncle. She added, 
that my father was' very rich, and a 
member of parliament. Mr. Diaz came 
the next day, and took ns in his coach 
to purchase all sortzbf decorations; this 
was soon done, for my mother would 
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not buy half the fine things Diaz and 
Cornish recommended. The only pur¬ 
chase 1 remember was a flowerea silk 
gown for Hannah. Tlie bustle which 
took place kept ns all employed. 1 
wanted to know a great deal; but, as 
mama sud little, 1 thought it right to 
adhere to my maxim of not asking ques¬ 
tions. One thing I learned in general 
conversation from Afr. Diaz, that my 
mother was a Roman Catholic. Had lie 
said she was a Mahometan, it not 
have shocked me more; for I'^d so 
often heard my father speak severely 
against the Papists, that 1 really iiclil 
th^em in horror. Mama saw my astonish¬ 
ment, and said, * It is very true, my 
dear; you know I told you 1 was at my 
devotions when 1 arose early on a Sun¬ 
day ; 1 then went to mass.’ Excellent 
t^reature!’ said Diaz, with hands and 
eyes lifted up. He was a rigid Papist; 
and it wus remarkable that, with my 
fatlier's bigoted aversion, the wife he 
loved, and the friend he trusted, should 
botli be of that persuasion. 

**On the whole, 1 found myself less 
tranquil, less happy than I was before. 
I felt indiguiuit at things having been 
concealed from me, wmch seemed to 
have been known to every body else; 
for even Hannah told me she knew my 
uncle (as we called him) was my father, 
though she acknowlegcd she did not 
know his real name. My mother was 
thouglitfnl and busy. Miss Cornisli 
bored me with rules of behaviour in 
which she was herself totally unin¬ 
formed. Hannah followed me (every 
moment she could spare from arranging 
her wardrobe) with congratulations and 
raptures at the grand lire we should now 
le^. Though so many years are pass¬ 
ed, *1 can exactly draw my character as 
it then was. My heart was very- sus¬ 
ceptible, and 1 loved my mother almost 
to agony; 1 was conceited and captious 
if mama or Miss Cornish laughed at any 
thing I did or said; 1 was affronted 
even to resentment; 1 was grave, not to 
say dull, and from the constant attention 
that had been paid to me, and the want 
of young society, 1 was pedantic and 
nnnatural; in some respects 1 possessed 
Information beyond my years, in others 
1 was a mere infant, and I was not mis¬ 
tress of a sin^e talent. 

*< The great, the important day at last 
arrived, when we were to quit our 
humble habitation. There then appeared 
a new coach with fbnr fat black hones 
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and a itill fatter coachman, a cliariot and gave rise to this badinage, I cannot tell: 
pair witli two servants on horseback, hr it as it may, she was very friendly to 
all in new liveries; this was a height of my mother, and took a great deal of 
magnificence to which my ideas had notice of me. She ivas so learned that 
never soared. The steadiness of my I believe she knew as much Latin as a 
philosophy sunk many degrees, and, second-form boy does at Eton; she 
however mortifying it may be, 1 must wrote poetry, and every body was afraid 
acknowlege that a new guest called of her. 

eoflify stole into my heart. •* My father was very popular, which, 

^‘Nothing could exceed the afiection- addml to a great deal of curiosity, 
ate joy with which my fiithcr received brought a neighbourhood of ten miles 
us; nay mother was overcome almost to round to visit ns; my mother was de- 
fainting; she soon recovered herself, lighted, and the people were all charmed 
and in a few hours appeared as much at nuth her easy manners and great viva- 
home as if she had never been absent; city; 'as to myself I sulfercd torture; 
it was not so with me; the number of while only elderly folks were present I 
servants, the parade of the dinner, the was tolerably easy, but when mineii 
sideboard of plate, &c. kept me in came I felt so awkward, so inferior in 

S erpe^l astonishment, and, far from accomplishments, that I would gladly 
espising Hannah, I sought her com- have parted with all the wisdom OMvhicn 
pany, that we might talk of these this^s. I had been so proud, for only a little 
* To be sure. Miss,’ said Hannah, * it is share of their playful pleasantness; in 
Heaven upon earth to live so and see general I was thought little better than 
such plenty, but I takes care not to ap- an idiot. Lady Innn took to me partly 
pear strange, and I would advise you to out of contradiction, (for she was 
do the same, that the sonants and the always exclaiming against pert forward 
company, may nut think we never saw girls), and partly, I believe, at the re- 
any thing handsome before.’ Had Miss quest of my father. She sent for me 
Cornish heard Hannah’s maxim of dc- whenever she was at leisure, and was 
ccit, how would she have trembled for diverted with my eddiVtre, my imxitas, 
her pupil’s murals! ^ . and my innocence. By her advice my 

‘*Kew Green at tliat time consisted of father Kept me two years in the country, 
very few houses; there was not one be- during which time I made a rapid pro- 
tween that we inhabited, and what wm gress in forgetting my maxims, and 
called the palace. As 1 was walking in became a little like other young people.” 
the garden with my father, a man called •/The candid simplicity of this 
over the hedge, ‘ How do you do, neigh- narrative renders it particularly interest- 
hour ? What a shy frilow you are! ing, and we are pleased to find that the 
After passing yonrself olFfor a buhelor, lady who penned it became in the sequel 
you have brought home a wife and an amiable and respectable matron, irailo 
children, i hear. Fie upon you! what her brother was honorably known as an 
will the widow say ? • I have just rent amateur and patron of literature and the 
George to her house with a willow arts, 
branrii.’ 

“ 1 was all astoniahment to hear my 

father with his bat in his hand reply, in a marriaob in hioii life, from a 
the most respectful manner, to what I JVove/ which bears that Title. 
thought a very impertinent address. It 

was Frederic prince of Wales; George Near the end-of a London spring 
was afterwards our king, and the widow (that is to say, about the middle of Au- 
was lady Irwin, who was lady of the East) was married by special license, at 
bed-chamber to the princess of W|dea. ner father's bouse in Harley-street, Em¬ 
it seems this same widow and. my father meline Benson to Ernest, lord Fitx- 
were a constant ro^ Joke t ahe wdh henry, only son of the'earl of Arling- 
a good-looking oldish person, and whe- ford. The ceremony was like most 
tber having been twice married they others of its kind; the drawingwoom 
thought she had no dislike to the state, was crowded vHtk relations and friends 
or her having d«:lared (though highly on both sides, dressed in congratnlatory 
prixing the Howard blood), that she amiles and new bridal finery, 
o Icnew no situation so usefol and «o re- Emmeline’s father, an opulent city 
xpartable as that of an English meseluiBt, merchant and banker, appeared arrayed 
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in acompletoly new auit for the occasion. 
The first gloss was not olfhis coat, which 
hung stiiF upon him, as if not yet re¬ 
conciled to the homely person to which 
it was destined to belong, while each 
separate bright button refiected the col¬ 
lected company, llis countenance glow¬ 
ing with happiness, he busied himself 
inattentions to his guests, provoking, 
by his remarks, those congratulations 
which flattered his pride and parental 
fondness, and, with bustling joy, mak¬ 
ing the necessary preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for the ceremony about to take 
lace, whicli was to raise his ohly.imid 
cloved child to that elevated situation 
in life, in which it had ever been the 
first wish of his heart to see lier placed, 
and which his partial affection thought 
her so well fitted to grace. 

Mrs. Benson’s feelings seemed of a 
leas joyous nature, and sometimes even 
a tear started into her eye, in spite of 
herself, when she endeavoured to smile 
in return to the kind wishes of her 
friends. She was too fond a mother not . 
to feel painfully the loss of her daugh¬ 
ter ; and tlut feeling was not unmixed 
witli anxiety, in giving her to one of 
whom she personally knew little. 

All were now assembled except the 
bride and bridegroom. The father of 
the latter, apparently as much delighted 
as Mr. Benson himself with the intended 
union, was of coui-se among the com¬ 
pany; but lord Fitahenry did not ap¬ 
pear ! Various conjectures were formra 
as to his abfaince. One person declared 
he had observed his carriage at the door 
of his lodgings as he had passed; 
another, that he was certain he had seen 
him in a distant part of the town not 
long before. The delay was beginning 
to be auk ward, and, at every distant 
sound of wheels, both fathers looked 
anxiously along the street, but in vain. 
At last, the welcome rattle of a carriage 
driving furiously was heard. It stopped 
at Mr. Benson’s door, and in a minute 
lord Fitzhenry, with a flashed cheek, 
harried into the drawing-room. Auk- 
ward as such an entrance mast naturally 
he, still his agitation seemed - even be¬ 
yond what the circamstraces of the 
moment would have been likely to pro¬ 
duce on a young man of the world. 

Lord Fitzhenry, at twenty-seven, was 
remarkably well-looking, and on his 
countenance and whole Igure was that 
stamp of high birth, which, even where 
beauty does not exist, more than com- 
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pensates for its absence. The general 
character of his countenance was that of 
openness and good-humor; bnt an imi¬ 
tated, even a melancholy expression 
now clonifed it, which all noticed. 

The marriage ceremony commenced 
immediately. As it proceeded, the 
bridegroom trembled violently. When 
called upon to pronounce his vow, his 
voice was scarcely audible; and as he 
placed the ring on his bride's hand, he 
nearly let it fau to the ground. 'But all 
was soon finally said and done—# few 
are the words which, once read over, 
totally change our existence, and fix our 
fate in life for ever I The usual congra¬ 
tulations passed, and ilie chaise and four, 
decorated with bridal fiivors, rattled to 
the door. Emmeline threw herself sob¬ 
bing into her mother’s arms—tlie first 
sob, since those of childhood, which bad 
ever been wrung from her light heart. 
Her proud father gaily kissed Tier cheek, 
addressing her by her new title of lady 
Fitzhenry;” then, drawing her arm 
within hts, hurried her down stairs, and 
placed her in tiie carriage, into which 
the happy pair” drove off as fast as 
four post-horses could convey them. 

How blank sneh moments are to those 
who remain behind! The company soon 
sraarated after the usual breakfast, and 
mV. and Mrs. Benson were left alone. 
All excitement over, the deserted mo¬ 
ther's spirits then sank; mourufully she 
paced the now silent room, and mecha¬ 
nically removed from the table Emme¬ 
line’s work-box, which she had .left 
behind her, gazing on her name, en¬ 
graven on the lid, till her tears burst 
forth. Her distress roused Mr, Benson 
from the trance of exultation in which 
he had been lost as he watched the last 
bridal carriage that liad driven from the 
door, and be kindly hastened to his 
wife .—** Why,my good woman, crying? 
and on such a day, when you should be 
so happy—for smme! for shame!”— 
Mrs. Benson shook her he^ mournfully 
«'God grant it may indeed^optf a happy 
day! may pur beloved child be so!” and 
she ugbed deeply.—How can you 
doubt she willr'*^ said her husband; 
** she has every thiiw- this world can 
give; rank ^nd he lud a great stress 
on that won^ riches, youth; and, for 
a husband, a most excellent and accom- 
plisbed young man, of whom every one 
speaks -well; noim of your gamblers, 
jockeys, spendthrifts. .1 am sure Em¬ 
meline ana ourselves are the envy of all 
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our acqnaiiitancp. Any one niwht be 
pleased and proud to see his daughter so 
well married,’'—Mrs. Benson again 
sighed, wiped away her tears, and then 
quietly returned to her usual avocations. 

After the performance of the nuptial 
ceremony, the bride and bridegroom 
repaired to Arlingford-Hall. The jour¬ 
ney was melancholy, because Fitzhenry 
was musing on the impropriety of his 
conduct, and Emmeline was too modest 
to break the silenre. He resolved to tell 
all to the laily, to let her fully enjoy the 
honors, the worldly advantages of the 
situaHon he thought she had in her 
nuion with him sought; to assure lier 
he would ever endeavour to make lier 
happy, but that she must never hope for 
his affections. Often, after an awful 
I>ause, he resolved to speak, but each 
time his courage failed him; and, finding 
all explanation by word of mouth im- 
ossibie, he then resolved on writing to 
er. For that purpose he left his bride 
soon after dinner, and she had time to 
ruminate on her situation, before he rc> 
turned. When he re-appoared, he seemed 
in the feverish state of one who had 
taken a desperate resolution: he hurried 
up to her, asked whether she wished 
for candles, and rang the bell violently 
till it broke. Hia hand shook so much, 
that be tried in vain to tie the string 
together again. Emmeline smiling said, 
she supposed she was more used to- 
strings and knots, and begged to assist 
him. As she took the cora, her hand 
accidentally touched his—it was as cold 
as ice. The^ servant brought in candles, 
and asked, if his lordship, or my lady, 
would have supper, or wine and water: 

* Yes, some wine directly,’ said Fitz¬ 
henry, hardly conscious of his demand. 
When it came, he endeavoured to pour 
out some for Emmeline; but twice, worn 
the nervons shaking of his hand, he was 
forced to put down the bottle, 'nie bride 
was really alarmed. ** Surely,” she said 
timidly, ** yop are very unwell.” He 
did not seem to heed her, but drank off 
a law goblet of wide, and then with a 
steadier voice and manner said, ** I have 
something on my mind which I must 
make known to* you—^perhaps I should 
have done it sooner—I thought it best 
for both of os to write it,” and he held 
out his letter: ** 'Take it urlth you into 
your own r^m,” lie added, seeing that 
she was going to break the aeal. He 
took up a candle, gave U her; went with 
net to the door, put liis hand on the 


lock, and said, ” When yon have read 
this, forgive me if yon can;” then hasti¬ 
ly seising her hand, which he almost 
convulsively grasped, he left her. 

What poor Emmeline’s feelings were, 
can be better imagined than described. 
In one short moment, a thousand vague 
fears and horrors passed through Tier 
mind. It was Aer turn now to tremble, 
as, with the dreaded letter in her hand, 
she hurried to her own room. She then; 
found her maid, whose presence discon¬ 
certed her much; hut she resolved to 
take off her gown speedily, and then 
dismias her. Never before,‘slie thought, 
had her attendant been so slow anil te¬ 
dious. She entangled or pulled every 
string into a knot. At last, her gown 
off—-that beautiful lace gown in which 
her poor mother had that tnoruing, with 
so much pride,, arrayed her—all her 
bridal finery laid aside! she told her maid 
she wanted nothing more.—“Nothing 
more, my ladyl” said the maid asto¬ 
nished ; * shall I not put up your lady¬ 
ship’s hair? Shall I not wait to take 
away your candle? Mrs. Benson desired 
me to”——and she stopped short.— 
“ No, I want nothing,’ again said Em¬ 
meline, in a voice slie could hardly 
command. When the servant was gMW, 
Emmeline sat for several minutes with 
the letter in her hand, before she had 
Gourage to open it. At lenjrtb, taking 
a violent resolution, she bruke the seal, 
and was shocked at the unkind uotnmn- 
nication. 

Such a marriage was necessarily 
unlmppy. The husband, having coii- 
tracteu it shlely with a view of extrica¬ 
ting his father from embarmsmeiits, and 
having prerioosly connected himself 
nrith a friend's wife, for whom he hail 
a stronger affection than for Emmeline, 
suffered this aimablc woman to appear 
as “ a wife and no wife,” and defied the 
opinion of the world: hat ho at length 
saw the folly and baseness of his con¬ 
duct, and* died in her arms with indica¬ 
tions of penitence. 


TUB kURCH Or.iNTBCl.ECT,p/ea«»r//y 
Ulvatratedjfrom the Jfoeelo/Penelope. 

Two persons become companions on 
a journeyone is a gentleman of the 
old school; the other, a believer in the 
increasiim sense and wisdom of our 
times. Mr. Kipperson, the intelleelual 
man, says to the stranger, ‘ You liavc 
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iificn abroad, 1 soppudo, sir ?'—* 1 IiaTC, 
sir,’ said Mr. Primrose,' and that for a 
long while: it is now upwards of six¬ 
teen years since I left England, and 1 
am most happy to return to it. Many 
changes have taken place since 1 went 
abroad, and some, I hope, for the better.' 
—* Many improvements have indeed 
been made in the coarse of that^time. 
We have improved, for instance, in tlie 
rapidity with which we travel; onr roads 
arc as smooth as a bowling green, fint 
our greatest improvements of ail are our 
intellectual improvements. We have 
made wonderful strides in the march of 
intellect. England is now 'the first 
country in the world fur all that relates 
to science and art. The cultivation of 
the understanding has advanced most 
astonishingly.’—* 1 remember noticing 
when I was in India,' said Mr. Prim¬ 
rose,' * that the number of publications 
seemed much increased; but many of 
them appeared to be merely light read¬ 
ing.'—* Very likely, sir; but we have 
nut merely liglit reading; we have a 
most abundant supply of scientific pub¬ 
lications; and these are read with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of people,' 
especially bv the lowej classes. You 
i^have no doubt heard of the formation of 
the mechanics' institutes?'—* I have,sir,' 
replied Mr. Primrose; *bat I am not 
f|uite aware of the precise nature of their 
constitution, or the object at which they 
aim. Perhaps you can inform me.— 

* That i can, sir,' said Mr. Kipperson; 

* and 1 shall have great pleasure in so 
doing; for, to tell you the truth, 1 am 
a very scalous promoter of these insti; 
tntions, the object of which is to give an 
opportunity to artisans, who are ens* 
ployed all day in manual labour, to 
ac([aire a scientific knowlege, not only 
of the art by which they live and at 
which they work, but of every thing 
else which can be known or become a 
subject of human inquiry or interest.*— 

* But surely,' interrupted Mr. Primrose, 

* it is not designed to convert mechai' 
nical into scientific men. That seems to 
my view rather a contradiction to the 
general order of things.'—* 1 beg your 
pardon,' replied the other; *yoa are 
repeating, I perceive, exploded objec¬ 
tions. la it possible, do you think, that 
a man should do his work worse for 
understanding something of the philo¬ 
sophy of it? Is it not far better, where 
it IS practicable, that a man should act 
as a rational reflecting creature, than as 


a piece of mere machinery ?'—' Very 
true, certainly, sir; you are right. Ay, 
ay, now I see; you instruct idl artisans 
in the philosophy of their several em- 
ployments ; for instance, 1 suppose, you 
teach architecture and read lectures on 
Vitruvius to 
—*Nay, sir, 

* we do not carry It quite so fiur'ais that.' 
—* Oh! I beg your pardon,' replied. 
Mr. Primrose; * I had not the sligWst 
idea that this was carrying your system 
too far. It might, perhaps, fie a little 
refinement on the scheme, to suppose 
that you would teach tailors anatomy; 
but, after all, I do not see why you 
should start at carrying a matter of this 
kind too far. The poet says, * a little 
knowlege is a dangerous thing;' and, 
fur my own part, 1 can see no great libe¬ 
rality in this parsimonious and stinted 
mode of dealing out knowlege; for, 
unless you teach the loper classes all 
that is to be taught, you make (or, more 
properly speakmg, k^p ,np) the di¬ 
stinction.' 

Mr. Kipperson was not best pleased 
with these remarks: he saw tnat his 
fellow-traveler was one of those narrow¬ 
minded aristocratic people, who are de¬ 
sirous of keeping the mass of the people 
in gross ignorance, in order that they 
may be the more easily governed and 
imposed upon; though in good truth it 
has been sud, that the ignorant are not 
so easily governed as the enlightened. 
The ingenious and learned Mr. nipper- 
son then replied, * You may say wliat 
you please, sir, in disparagement of the 
system of enlightening the public mind; 
but surely you must dlow tNst it is far 
better for a poor iodnstrlous mechanic 
to attend some lecture on a subject of 
science or philosophy, than to spend bis 
evenings in drunkenness and intemper¬ 
ance.'—* Indeed, sir, 1 have no wish to 


ionmeymcn-bricklayers ?' 
''^replied Mr. Kipperson. 


public mind * and I am qiute of your 
opinion, ■ that it is much more dmir^le 
that a labouring man -—'—* Operative, 
if yon please,' said Mr. Kipperson; *we 
have no labouring men.'—* Well,' pur¬ 
sued Mr. Primrose, * operative: tiie term 
used to be labouring or workiitf, when 
I was last in Engwnd. i wul agree 
with you, sir, that itls really b^r that 
an operative should study philosophy, 
than that he should drink an inordinate 
quantity of beer. But do you find, nr, 
that your system docs absolutely and 
aotually pi^uce such effects ?'—* Do 
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we?’ exclaimed Mr. Kipperion triumph- adirance as their leisure and opportunity 
antly: 'that we certainly and clearly allow them? Fort according to your 
do; it is clear to demonstration; for, account, the verjr poorest of the coin- 
since the establishment of mechanics' munity are better instructed now, 
institutes, the excise has fallen olf very were the gentry^when I lived in Eiiif- 
considerably. And to what can tliat land.'—* Education, sir,' answered Mr. 
dciiciency be owing, if it be not to the Kipperson, witit the tone of an oracle, 
fact which I have stated, that tlie oper- * is altogether npon^ the advance. The 
atives find philosophy a far more agree- science of instnictinn has reached a 
able recreation after labour than drink- point of perfection which was never an- 
ing strong beerYou may be right, ticipated; .indeed, 1 may say, we are 
sir, and 1 have no doubt you are; But, astonished at ourselves. The time Is 
as 1 have been so long out of England, now arrived when the only ignorant and 
it is not to be wondered at, that my uninformed persons are tnose who have 
ideas have not been able to keep pace had tlie misfortune to be educated at our 
with the rapid strides which education public schools and universities; for in 
has made in England during that time, them there is no improvement. 1 have 
I am very far from wishing to throw myself witnessed the most shocking and 
any objection or obstacle in the way of egregious ignorance in'thosc men who 
human iuiproveinrnt. You call these call themselves masters of arts. They 
establishments 'mechanics'institutionsknow nothing in the world about agri- 
bnt pray, sir, do you not allow any cnUure,arcliitectnre, botany, ship-build- 
except mechanics to enjoy the benefit of ing, navigation, ornithology, political 
them?’ Now there is a very numerous* mconomy, icthyology, zoology, or any 
class of meo, and women too (for I of the thousand sciences with which all 
should think tliat so enlightened an age the rest of the world is intimate. I have 
ivould not exclude women from the actually heard an Oxford student, when 
acquisition of knowlegc) who have looking over a manufactory at Eirming- 
niuch leisure i^nd little learning—I ham, ask such qaeslions as shewed that 
mean the servants of the nobility and he was totally ignorant even of tlie riidi- 
gentry at the west end of the town. It ments of button-making.'—* Astonish-' 
would he charitable to instruct them ing ignorance t’ exclaimed Mr. Prim- 
also in the sciences. How pleasant it rose, who was rather sleepy; < 1 dare 
must be now for the coachman and foot- eay they make it a rale to teach nothing 
man, who are ivaiting at the door of a but ignorance at the two universities.'— 
house for their muter and mistress, at ' I bmieve yon are right, sii*,' said Mr. 
or after midnight, instead of sleeping on Kipperson, rubbing his hands with cold 
the carriage, or swearing and bias- and ecstasy; * those nniversities have 
pheming, as they too frequently do, to been a dead weight on the country fur 
nave, a knfiwlege of astronomy, and centuries; but their inanity and weak- 
study the movements of the planets I ness will be exposed, and the whole 
Is there no provision made for these system exploded. There is not a com- 

S oor prople?*—' Certainly there is,* said mon boys^school in tlie kingdom which 
Ir. Kipperron. ' There are cheap pnb- does not teach ten times more nscful 
lirations which treat of all the arts and knowlege than both the universities put 
sciences, so that, for the amsll charge together, and all the public schools into 
of six-pence, a gentleman's coachman the bargain. VTby, sir, if you send a 
may, ip the course of a fortnight, be- boy to school now, he does not spend, 
come fhlly acquainted with the Newto- as he did formerly, ten or twelve years 
nian theory.' Mr. Primrose was now in learning the Latin mramnutr; but now 
delighted and astonished; be could be learns Latin and umk, and French, 
hardly believe his senses; he began to German, Spanish, Italian, dancing, 
imagfde that he must^ himself be the drawing, music, mapping, the use of 
most ignorant and nninfonned person the globes, chemistry, history, botany, 
in his majesty's dominions. 'But,' con- mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, hy- 
tinned he, 'if those persons, whose drodynamics,astronomy,geology,^m- 
time and attention are of necessity so nasties; architecture, engineering, bal- 
much occupied, are become so well in- looning, and' many more naeful and 
formed, do otliers, who have greater indispensable arts and sciences, so that 
leisnre, keep pace with them; ■ or, I he is fitted for any station in life, from 
should say, do they keep as mneh in tiie a prime minister down to a shoeblack.' 
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Before this speech was iinlshed, Mr* 
Primrose was fast asleep; but short is 
the sleep in a coach that travels b^ night. 
Tlie coach stopped and awoke mm worn 
a frightful dream. We do not wish to 
terrify onr readers, but wo must relate 
the dream in conseouence of its singu- 
jarity. He dreamed, then, that be was 
in the island of Laj>ata, and that, having 
provoked the indignation of some of the 
learned professors bp expressing a doubt 
as to the practicability of some of their 
schemes, he was sentenced to be buried 
alive under a pyramid of encyclopaedias. 
Just as the eruel people were pnUing 
the sentence into execution, he awoke 
and found his coat*collar almost in his 
month, and beard the words geology 
and phyriology from the Ups of his fel- 
low'travcler. He was very glad to find 
that matters were no worse.” 


TUB KuzsiLBssii, 0 Tolo of Kkorottm. 

3 VOLS. 

The hope of rivaling the fame of 
HajjiBaba,has impelledanotherwriter, 
who is evidently well acquainted with 
Oriental manners and customs, to throw 
his personal experience into the form of 
a fanciful title; and he has evinced con¬ 
siderable talent in the execution of Ida 
pleasing task i but his jndgement is not 
equally conspicuous, for he has very 
ankwardly introduce a second story, 
instead of interweaving or connecting it 
with the principal tale, and the super¬ 
natural agency is badly managed. 

Ismael, a young Persian, Is carried 
away from bis father’s rained habitation 
bv a party of Toorkoinau marauders.— 
He passes the time of his captivity on 
the banks of the Oxna. under the appel¬ 
lation of Kvazilbaoh or Red-Hera (a 
name given to the Persians In general), 
and strengthens his frame and sharpens 
his courage by manly exercises and mar¬ 
tial exploits. He at length escapes 
across the desert, and enters into the 
service of Nadir Shah, whom he followf 
from one victory to another, until his 
adventures terminate in^the felicity of 
marriage. 

The incident which haa ‘ the chief 
influence on hia subsequent fortune, it 
his introduction to Nadir’s brother,, 
while he ia wandering in the desert after 
his escape. The interview is described 
with due spirit.—^*The loud neighing 
of my horse awoke me with a start, as 


the first light of dawn broke in the east. 
Quickly springing on my feet, 1 looked 
around for the cause of alarm, and saw 
a single horseman advancing. To 
tighten my girdle round my loins, to 
string my bow, and prepare two or three 
arrows for use,- was but the work of a 
few moments; before these preparations, 
however, were completed, the stranger 
was close at hand. Fitting an arrow to 
my bow, 1 placed myseli upon guard, 
and examined him narrowly as he ap¬ 
proached. He was a man of goodly 
stature and powerful frame; his hard 
countenance, strongly marked, and fur¬ 
nished with a thick black beard, bore 
testimony of exposure to many a blast, 
bnt it stili preserved a prepossessing ex¬ 
pression of good-humor and benevolence. 
Hia turban, sadly torn, and twisted here 
and there with amall steel chains, was 
wound around a red cloth cap, that rose 
in four peaks high above the bead. His 
riding-coat of crimson cloth much 
ataiued and faded; opening at the 
„boaom, showed the links of a coat of 
mail which he wore below; a yellow 
shawl formed bis girdle; his huge 
trowsera, of thick, fawn-colored Ker¬ 
man woollen-stitif, fell in folds over the 
large ted boots in which his legs were 
cased; by his side hung a crooked 
scimitar in a black scabbard, and from 
tile holsters of bis saddle peeped out the 
buttomds of a pur, of pistols—weapons 
of which 1 then*knew not the use, any 
more than of the match-lock which was 
%lang at bis back. He was monuted 
on a powerful but jaded horse, and ap¬ 
pears to have already traveled fiir. 

** When this striking figure had ap¬ 
proached within thirty yards, 1 called 
out in the Turkish langnage, commonly 
used in the .country, ** Whoever thou art, 
come no nearer on thy peril, or I shall 
aalute thee with tbia urow from my 
bowl”—“Why, boy,” retnrned. the 
stranger, in a deep manly voice, and 
spealdng in the same tongue, “ thou art 
Or bold lad, truly! but set tiiy^hea^^at 
Mat, 1 mean thee no harm.”—“Nay,** 
rejoined I, ** 1 am on foot and alone. 1 
know thee not^ nor thy intentiona; 
either retire at once, or show thy un- 
cerity by setting thyself onr equal terms 
with mediomount from thy steed, and 
then 1 fear thee not, whatever be thy 
designs. Beware!” and so saying, 1 
drew iqy arrow to the head, and pointed 
it toward him. ** By the head of my 
father!” cried the stranger, “thou art 
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an absolute youth!—^but 1 like tliee 
well; thy heart is stoat» and thy demdiiii 
is just; the slieep trusts not the wolf 
when it meets him in the plain, nor do 
we acknowle^ every stranger in the 
desert for a friend. See,” continued he, 
dismounting actively, yet with a weight 
tliat made the turf ring again, ** See, I 

J ield my advantage; as fur thy arrows, 
oy, I fear them not.” VTith that he 
slung a small shield, which he bore at 
his bade, before him, as if to cover his 
face, in case of treachery on my part, 
and, leaving his hone where it stood, he 
advanced to me. 

** Taught from my youth to suspect 
and to guard against treachery, I still 
kept a wary eye on the motions of the 
stranger. *Bnt there was sometiiing, in 
his open though nigged countenance 
and manly bearing, that claimed and 
won my confidence. Slowly I lowered 
my hand, and relaxed the still drawn 
string of my bow, as he strode up to 
mewithafirmcompotsed step.—Youth,’ 
said he, * had my intentions been bo^ 
tile, it is not thy arrows or thy bow, no, 
nor thy sworu and spear, that could 
have stood thee much in stead* I am 
too old a soldier, and too well defended 
against such weapons, to fear them from 
so young an arm. But 1 am neither 
enemy nor traitor to attack thee una> 
wares: 1 liave traveled far during the 
past night, -and meap to refresh myself . 
awhile in this spot bdfore 1 proceed; 
thou’meanest not,’ added he with a 
smile, * to deny me the boon which* 
Allah extends to all his creatures? 
What, still'suspicious ? Come* then, I 
will increase thy advance, and try to 
win thy confidence.' With that he an* 
boekled his sword, and threw it with 
his matchlock upon the turf. *See me 
now unarmed; wilt thou yet trust me?’ 
—^Who ooald have doubted longer? I 
threw down my bow and arrows: * Par¬ 
don,* cried I, * my tardy confidence; 
but he that hu escaped with difficulty 
frtMn many perils, fears even their slitf* 
dow—^here are bread and salt; eat thou 
of them; thou art thennw guest, and 
that sacr^ tie secures the faith of both.' 
The stranger, with another smile, took 
the offisted food. * See, youth, I am 
forward to prove my sincerity. 1 con- 
wnt to be thy guest, as thou wast first 
in occupation Of this spot; and,indeed, 

I am nke to profit ^ it, sei^g thy 
stores seem better and mrger than mine; 
it is some days since 1 have eaten a bit 
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of bread like this. But now, with thy 
leave, I sliall bring hither my weary 
horse, that he too may rest and be re¬ 
freshed.’ He gave a long whistle, and 
the animal came trotting to his call; 
then loosing the saddle, he scraped the 
sweat and dust from his sides, ruhbed 
him heartily for a while, pressed his 
muscles, and drew bis joints after the 
fashion of a good and careful poom; 
then throwingover him a horse-moth of 
felt, which had been fastened to the 
saddle, permitted him to graze at will. 
In all this i assisted, and gained many 
commendations for my willingness and 
dexterity.—*So! well done, young man, 
one may see that thou hast learned to 
tend a horse; there, rub his nose well; 
lift up that off fore-leg till Us joints 
crack again; now pull his tail, nothing 
pleases a wearied liorse more than that 
—we’ll then clap this cloth on him to 
keep his loins warm.’ 

After this task liad been performed, 
the stranger, taming to me, said, *Sce, 
the first Mams of the sun have lighted 
up that distant monntain; it is the hour 
of prayer, a duty 1 never neglect, nei- 
tlmr should’st thou omit it.’ The 
stranger performed his ablations in the 
clear stream, and used it as men do 
who have toiled long. He bathed his 
head, his breast, and feet, and let the 
cool water stream over his beard. He 
then prayed long and devoutly, pro¬ 
strating his forehead upon a piece of 
clay bronght from Kerbelah. As 1 was 
less accustomed to protracted devotions, 
my pravers Were sooner over, and 1 felt 
half asramed at the circumstance: at 
last he rose and approaclied me: *And 
now, youth, let us see what we can 
muster for breakfest.’ He then produced 
very stale bread cheese, and a few 
withered roots of garltck. Micro,’ 
cried he, opening wide Ins'eyes, 'here is 
a pretty mess for a hungry man indeed ! 
1 nope, young man, you are better sup¬ 
plied ; if not, come share with me and 
welcome; there is enough to keep life 
in our bodies till we reach better quart¬ 
ers.’—Remember,’ siud I, 'thou art my 
guest; we join stocks on this occasion, 
at all even^ and 1 have plenty for both.’ 
With that 1 produced my store, which 
was very respectable ; it consisted, it is 
true, only of Wloy bread, but less an- 
dent than that of my new friend, with 
some tolerable cheese, some dried plums 
of i^khara, and grape jelly, all good of 
their kinds, and all in sufficient quantity 
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to quint aiu' ^cluples In: iiiiglit havu 
felt at iiit(‘rf«Ting ivitit my “ ** 

anre. ItiiJei'd, sucli Hcruufes seeninrl to 
be foreign to his frank and liberal nature, 
and be eyed the eataiilen with a look that 
suflicientlir declared how welcome they 
were.—‘‘Hah, my young friend, you 
travel \vell provided—such things are 
not to be picked ire in every corner of 
the desert: let ns rail to, in ttie Iiam6 of 
Uod.*—We then fell upon the victnals 
like men who had fasted long, and who 
might not soon again find wiierewithul 
to satisfy their appetites. At len^tli, 
both being satisfied, and a pause iraring 
ensued, the stranger took ocrasion to 
remark on the singularity of finding a 
youth like myself aToiie in so dan^rous 
and desert a country. Bat, greatly as I 
liad been prepossessed in favor of my 
new fricna by bis frank deportment, 1 
did nut think it altogether prudent to 
intrust biiii with my story; I tlicrefore 
merely replieil, that I had traveled from 
a great distance, and had encountered 
many dangers, but that, by the mercy of 
tiud, 1 had been preserved in the great¬ 
est extremity, ana got my store o? pro- 
viidons replenished when nearly ex¬ 
hausted.—* Well,’ said the stranger, * I 
press not to know tliy secret; yet' thon 
art young, and, though bold and cau¬ 
tious for tliy years, mightest not be the 
worse fur assistance from one who has 
seen somctiiing of the world, and who 
well knows every foot of these dangtirons 
plains. Thon hast seen that 1 seek not 
to harm thee, and 1 'tell thee, yonth, 
there is something in' thy look that 
draws me strongly to thee. Thy gairb 
would speak thee a Kussilbash; but 
thy horse and his hamessi with thy 
spear, bow and arrows, are those of the 
sons of the desert:—1 might for 
well 1 know their fashion, that they 
belong to the tribif of Tckeh>yet there 
is something of more noble lineage in thy 
larTC dark eyi^s, thy high straij^t nose, 
and the smile which.plays around thy 
month. But be thon who thon mayeet, 
Ibrahim Beg Kcerkloo would never 
take a base advantage, even of a foe, 
whose guest he hath been^ and with 
whom he hath eaten bread and salt, and 
whose luind has been glvefi, as to a 
friend, in the broad desert!’ 

That our author has the eye of an art¬ 
ist, we might be' induced to beHevc 
from the following pictoresii^ ^eBnea- 
llon .—** In one place, the nver, which 
sometimes was hardly visible ainong the 
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reeds, took a sweep heneath a shouliler 
of the bank ratlierliigher than the rest, 
and swelieil out into a little lake; a 
white sandy beach bounded its waters at 
the foot of this bank, which rose above 
it, covered with green tnrf. Nearly in 
the centre of this beach, a spring of clear 
cold water, which took its nse some 
hnndred yards oiT, under a rock, fell 
into the fake. So tempting a spot bad 
not been neglected in days of yore: the 
spring, from its source to the margin of 
the lake, had been enclosed witUn a 
garden, which, to judge by its remains, 
must have belonged to some powerful 
personage. Much care had, at all 
events, been taken to embellish the nr- 
den; candls, with stone eisterns, bad 
once adorned it, and fountains might be 
traced, which scattered the pan* iraters 
of the stream around to cool.tlie air.— 
Many stumfw^ for the most part tjnite 
decayed, thongh some stili threw oat a 
fiew sickly shoots, proved that groves 
of orange, pomegranate, and other fruit 
trees; once flourished here, and long 
slender runners of the vine still crept 
among the tangled weeds. Just upon 
the edge of the nank, the little stream, 
afte^lling a canal, had been trained to 
faliwver an »ttficlal cascade of stone, 
the sides of which liad l^een adornml 
wil^ ornaments of the saine; but the 
canal was almost obliterated, and tin* 
stone over which the water rushed was 
broken, and had fallen in such a maimer 
as to confine the stream still more. A 
> rude spout of stone 'had been placed su 
as to collect it in the basin .bnraw, and 
to enable the women to fill their water- 
vessels more eoeily. A hnge old syca¬ 
more tree mw on one side, and over¬ 
shadowed we basin; and a vine, which 
had rooted hself among the broken 
stones, formed a still closer covering, 
protecting the ivater from the rays of 
the snn, so os to reader it dways* cool 
and refreshing. It was a delicions spot, 
and had become tiie favourite rendez¬ 
vous of the.whde neighbourhood. The 
women came monting and eveidM to 
fill their water-skins; the elders or the 
men met to smoke under the shade, and 
the youths to talk over their exploits 
performed or antidMted, to plaj' at 
games-of chanee; and listen to tales, or 
to gossip with the women; the children 
sported below upon the green bank, or 
tnreVv ^diemselvea into the sparkling 
wSters of the little lake at its finib’ 

A scene moVe connected with polished 
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life is represented with some degree of 
elegance and force .—** 1 perceived that 
I was in a small apartment, exquisitely 
fitted up with all that could contribute 
to comfort and to luxury. The roof 
was painted with flowers of azure and 
gold; richly flowered hangings of felt 
and silk covered the mater part of the 
walls: and the shrives and recesses 
were filled with china and other orna¬ 
mental toys. Carpets of the most bril¬ 
liant colours covered the floor, and along 
the top and sides of tlie room were spread 
the thickest and softest cloths of Ker¬ 
man. A brilliant fire of wood, blazing 
in a handsome recess, diffused at onco « 
delightful fragrance and a genial heat 
through the apartment; and several 
silver lamps, and candlesticks bearing 
waxen tamrs, shed a light equal to that 
of noon-day. But it was not imme¬ 
diately that these parlienlars could be 
observed, for my whole faculties were 
at first engrossed by one' ol^ect; and 
that was a lady of majestic mien, richly 
dressed, who sat leaning upon a silken 
cushion, at the upper end of the'apart¬ 
ment. She was tall and elegantly 
formed; a vestof green velvet, embroid¬ 
ered wiih TOld and lined with fur, was 
confined about her waist by an otnige- 
coloured shawl, while another of rich 
crimson, and of ample dimensions, float¬ 
ed around her person, and fell in grace¬ 
ful folds almost to her feet. Ahlack 
silk veil, fiilling from h'er large turban, 
half-hid and bafr-displayed a race whieh 
left tlie gazer no power of dwelling on 
minor beauties. The black-penciled 
brow rose over an eye full and dark as 
the antelope’s, but pieiring and com¬ 
manding like the eagle’s, while a cheek, 
vying in its hue with the blossom of the 
pomegranate, gave earniMt of all the 
loveliness whi^ was yet concealed.— 
She clapped her hands three times, upon 
which a private door opened, and some 
female slaves entered, bearing trays 
covered witii the choicest dishes. Onr 
appetites, were courted by' Uie most 
delieately-seasened k^ubs and stews, 
omelettes, creams, and sweetmeats; and 
the riehest sherbets of pomegranates, of 
limes, and of cinnaroon, flavored with 
rose-water, mantled in china basins, to 
qneni^ onr thirst. Fatima, with the 
sweetest snule, now invited mo to sit by 
iiersrif, and helped me with her own 
hand to the choicest morsels, first tasAig 
them to give them an addilional reibh. 
1 in my turn, when 1 foUnd a dish of 


surpassing flavour, entreated her to ac¬ 
cept a portion from iny hand.” 


NARRATIVE or A JOURNEY FROftl CON- 

STANTINOPI.B TO BNOliANl), fly the 

Rep. R. LL.n. 1828. 

A WORK of this kind becomes parti¬ 
cularly interesting at a time when the 
Tnrkish empire in Europe is exposed to 
sneh danger as to be (we hojm]^ on the 
eve of extinction. The incorrigible bar¬ 
barians of the CresMnt have too long 
been enfiered to pollute the soil of Eu¬ 
rope, and to oppress our Christian 
brethren in every form of tyranny and 
insult. The apprehension of Russian 
aggrandisement, in the event of their 
expnleion, ought not to be put in the 
balance against the credit and advantage 
of that act of political justice which 
would confine them to Asia Minor, or 
drive them to their original haunts. 

Dr. IValsh, acting as chapiriii to the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, 
had many opportunities of accurate ob¬ 
servation, and bis accounts in general 
are apparently faithful. While he admits 
that tm Turks have some powerful 
means of resistance, he is of opinion 
that all their elforts cannot avert or long 
delay their rain.—** Their great appre¬ 
hension is, that the Russian invasion 
will be made by sea; and, in tliis jwr- 
suasion, the Dardanelles and the Bos¬ 
phorus resemble one continued fortress, 
from the Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea. In the year 1821, when a rupture 
was appreheraed with Russi^ aU the 
castles were completely repaired, and 
additional battenes were erected on 
every point of land which bore advan¬ 
tageously on the channel, so as to pre¬ 
sent a most formidable obstruction to 
any approach by water. Such batteries, 
however, will be altogether untenable if 
attacked on the land side, the high 
ground above tl\e shores of the Bos¬ 
phorus every where commanding tliem; 
and, if a landing should be effected any 
where in the rear, they must bo imme¬ 
diately abandoned. 

• • • « • 

** When I contemplated, on my tra¬ 
vels, the extent of the Turkish terri¬ 
tory, the fertUtW of tbo ooil, Ihe abun¬ 
dance of the resources, the czitle and 
comitprodueed, and the interminable 
capability it possessed of <prodacing 
more; the large cities of-Adrianople, 
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Shumla, Rntacliuk, tod the mnltHttde 
of village scattered over the eoaatry; 
—when I considered the despotic go* 
▼emnient that bad absolnte power over 
ail these resources, to direct them in 
whatever manner and to whatever extent 
it pleased, and that this was bat a small 
portion of the vast empire which ex* 
tended over three parts of the globe,— 
it seemed as if the Turkish power was 
a sleeping lion, which had only to rouse 
itself, and crush its opponento. But 
when, oil the other hand, 1 * saw the 
actual state of this fine country,**-its 
resources neglected, its fields lying 
waste, its towns in ruins, its popola* 
tion decaying, and not only the traces 
of human labour, but of human exist¬ 
ence, every day becoming obliterated} 
—in fine, when I saw aul the people 
about them advancing in the arts of avi* 
lised life, while they alone were sta- 
tionarv, and the European Turk of this 
day differing little mm his Asiatic 
ancestor, exrapt only in having lost the 
fierce energy which then poshed him 
on:—when i considered this, 1 was led 
to conclude that the lion did not sleep, 
but ivas dying, and after a few fierce 
convulsions would never rise again." 

Our author says, ** The Turks ob¬ 
tained possession of their European em¬ 
pire under a Mahomet, and they ace 
firndy persuaded that it will be lost 
under a Maliomet,—and that Mahomet 
the present sultan.*' But this remark is 
founded on a vulgar error. Wo know 
that tins name is written in many diffe¬ 
rent wavs— Mohammedt Mahomat Ala* 
houimeJt Mehemetf andMt^omet, The' 
first mode is ri^ht, and the other read¬ 
ings are corruptions; yet they all refer 
to the same appellation; while Makm 
moudt though it so nearly resembles the 
lime of the Arabian prophet, is as 
different in effect as our John is from 
Jame9t or George from Gregory, The 
Turks cannot entertain that supersti* 
tious dread of which the chaplairTspeaks, 
liecanse they know that the names are 
substantially different. If the reigning 
grand-signor could claim the prophet^ 
name, he would be styled dioheanmed 
the Fifths as fourof nis predecessors 
bore tliat appellation; but it is certain 
that he is called Mtdmond the Seoondt 
and this well-attested point setdes thr 
dispute. 

This sublime personas^ seeqis to* be 
a favorite with llr. Walsh, who cannot, 
however, deny his horrible cruelties.'— 


** The number of janisaries destroyed ^ 
bis order is variously reported. Beside 
those who perished .at the barracks and 
in the streets, multitudes were caught 
and privately strangled in tlie houses 
where they were found: all the officers, 
with the exception of a few of high rank 
who had joinra the sultan’s party, were 
known to have perished; and the gene¬ 
ral opinion is, that 20,000 were sacrHiced 
on the occasion. Arubas and other 
machines were employed- for several 
'days in dragging down the mangled 
bodies, and casting them into the har¬ 
bour and the Bosphorus. Hero they 
lay till, becoming buoyant by cor¬ 
ruption, they rose to the top, and were 
floated into the sea of Marmora, where 
tlie eddies frequently carried them into 
still water, covering the surface with 
large putrid masses, in which boats and 
ships were sometimes entangled and 
delayed. 

“Since the destruction of thejaniaa- 
ries, a death-like tranquillity lias reign¬ 
ed at Uonstantinople, which no cause of 
excitement can disturb. Had the public 
mind been in that sensitive state when 
the news-of the battle of Navarino ar¬ 
rived, which displayed itself at the 
breaking-out of the Greek rebellion, it 
is highly probable that th|p whole of the 
Frame population would have fallen 
victims to a popular phrensy, whieji no 
authority could control.. But the spirits 
of the people were subdued, and their 
courage broken down; and the ordi¬ 
nary causes of irritation were powerless 
to move them. Whether the discipline 
of die. new corps can supply the want of 
this undisciplined energy in future en¬ 
counters, remuns to be tried. Had the 
new system time to organise itself: hsai 
habit rendered the discipline agreeable 
to the Turkish soldier, and practice 
made him expert,—no doubt it would 
have been a renovation which would 
have infused energy and vigour into a 
decaying system; but the Turkish 
empire seems just how in a perilous 
state of imbecility, the old imlitary 
being destroyed, the new unorganised; 
their courage subdued^ their attachment 
alienated; and just at the critieal mo¬ 
ment threatened with a combination of 
force such as thev never, id theifrltigbest 
state .of Mwer, bad to encounter. - The 
sultan wlm has effected this perilous 
undertaking, in which so many of his 
predecessors fiiiled, is a man, not ip the 
prime, but still in the vigour of life. 
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He suert-wlfd Mustaiilia in the year uleaw to remain are in security. Our- 
1808, aikl 8.1 has been on the throne mg the phwneied excitement of tte 
twentv years. Ho is«now the only sur- populace, which took place at the break- 
vivor,* 1 believe, of thirty chiUlreii—iiig-ont of the insurrection, tiio 

teen boys and fifteen girls—which hia odiam and pi^ndice of the 1 arts ex- 
father left, and is the last of the pro- tended to aft Christians } yet the FranUa 
iihct’s male race of an ago fit foreign} were perfectly safe, while the urMks 
and it is to this circiiiiuitaiice, they say, were shot without meray wherever they 
he is indebted for his inviolability.— wore met by the ^b; and, notwith- 
llad there been another of the sacred standing a few accidcnto which occnrrwl 
race old enough to snbstituto in hia to individuals in tlieconfusioi^ wo never 
place, the iaiiiaaries would have long liesitated to walk abroad, eUher mi the 
since deposed him. He had two sons, town or its viciifi^, for bMincss or 
one about the age of teii, to whom tlieir amusement thougk every 1 nrk was 
eyes were turned as'his successor, when armed withayatagan and case oi loancii 
he should arrive at competent years; pistols, which he was really to use on 
and ho knew, by experience, it was as the slightest provocation. On moro 
easy for them to do tiiis as to'say it} recent occasions, where such real cause 
for both of ills predecessors had been of complaint and irritation existed, it is 
strangled, one of whom was his own but jnstice to the sulbiii to say, thiU his 
brother. His son prematurely di^; nioderation and good faith have aff.ird- 
und it was reported that be had been qd examples which the best Christian 
removed from the ivorld by bis own nations in Kurope might he pronil to 
fattier, lest he hliould ho set up in his follow." . , 

place. J t is known, however, that tlie • Of the stmnd ignorance and pmiti- 
hoy died of the small-pox, and tliat his nacy of the Turkish character striking 
tiither lias given an extraordinary ex- instances are given.—The 1 urks are 
aomlc to his subjects, hy having his so mde mid ignorant, that they tliiiik a 
surviving children vaccinated j and so man degraded who understands aiiv 
has shown, in one instance at least, a other language than Tarkish; wlwn I 
disposition to adopt European improve- addressed Mustapha, therefore, in Eiig- 
inents in things not merely military, lisli at the post-house, lie woultl not 
He is, moreover, a man well versed in answer, as it would have exposed us 
oriental literature, writes ami under- both to the contempt and insult ot the 
stands Arabic well} and his liatasherifs, fellows about iis, from wliich he had m* 
wliicl I he always dictates, and sometimes means of, protection. 'Ibis deterniiiied 
writes with his own hand, are ndmireit hostility to knowlege^ is, P‘’rhn|‘*> this 
for tiieir style ami composition. He is' most extraordinary trait in the I urkish 
not a man of a morose or cnici dispo- character, and distinguishes them from 
sition in hia own family} on the con- every other nation at tlie present pay. 
trary, he has several daughters bv dif- It is hardly possible to conceive a people 
ferent mothers, to all oC wliom be is priding themselves on being ignorant, 
af^ctionatcly attached; andin his ordi- and des^sing those who are not so. 
nary intercourse in private life he is The only one 1 ever licard ot, who ac- 
urbane and affable. His public con- quired a knowlcge of a Frank language, 
duct, however, has been marked by was Mustapha, and he was a reiiegado, 
extrtkoirdituiry fierceness and niirelentiiig and did it a| the hazard of his life, 
rigour, not only to rayss, but to Turks The prejudice is not less luiion^ the 
themselves; and in this he has shewn upper and educated classes. The lurks, 
an impartial durefpmi to human life, in their intercourse with foreign nations, 
and not q strict adherence to bnman- are alivays obliged to use rayas as inter- 
obl^attons. Bat, whatever bis «on- preters. The important function of 
duct lias been to his own subject^ to dragoman to the Forte was always iicr- 
those of other nations he has afforded formed by Greeks before the late insur- 
the most inviolable protection. Ho has rection; and, when the Turks tiionglit 
discontinued the barharoos practice of they, could no longer confide in them, 
his predecessors^ in sending ambassadors ^here could not be found in the emniru 
to the Seven Towers; instead of wliich, •, one, of themselves, ea^We or willing 
wlieuevec they disagree, aud arw- dis* to bold a cogununlcallou In u foreign 
l^ed to depart, he affords them every language, and tiicy were obliged to 
lacUUy, and those of their nation who cuiifec the situftlion UJI it TheV 
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havn since that, Itowerer, establiaiiad « very few exceptions, die great body of 
seminary for tto instractiou of a few thM are, at ttiis day, <lie saoio puerile, 
young Turks to tlie difterent Frank nngudiced, illiterate, intractable, stub* 
languaires, that they may be able to norn race, that left tlie iiioontaiiis t>f 




piirtant and confidential, and no longer amalgamate with ns in any way, that 
depend on the suspicious fidelity of they still preserire a marked distinction 
Strangers. This tardy and reluctant in tlie greatest as well as in the minutest 
suloption of a measure so indispensable, things.” 
is a strong proof of the pertinacity with 
which they adhere to ancient prejudices, 

which no one but a man of the energetic curious tbatbls ot a diplomatist 
character of the present sultan* could (n interior of Mesico, 

daro to oppose, or oppose with any 

efiect.” Tub visitors of different parts of £ng< 

* * * * land, provided that they have plenty of 

I had occasion to remark the strange money, which malt be (wled the sinews 
aptitude of a Turk to differ from a of travel as well as of war, inayeom« 
Frank, even in his most trifling habits, mand such luxurious accommodation as 
The house next to a barber’s shop will almost make them forget the com- 
was in progress of building, and there forts and delights of home; but this is 
was a man writing down some inventory, rarely the case in other countries of 
All the persons 1 saw engaged were Europe;—still less can it be expected 
working in a manner opposite^ to our in South^America. 
iiHiige. The barber pnshed tbe.msor Speaking of one of his excnisions 
from him—ours draws it to Him; the from the. Mexican capital, Mr. Ward 
carpenter, on the contrary, drew the says, *‘Wc proceeded to Huehuutoca, 
saw to him, for all the teeth were set where we slept. It was long since the 
in—uiirs pushes it from him, for all the inn there had opened its gates to such a 
teeth are set out; the mason sat while cavalcade as ours ;* but, bad as the ac¬ 
he laid the stones—ours always stands; commodations were, we determined al- 
tbv scribe wrote on his hand, and from ways to stop at the iuns, in lieu of pri- 
right to left—ours always writes-on a yate houses, except In places where wc 
ilcsk or table, and from left to right: -intended to pass some days, on account 
but'tbe most ridiculous difference ex* of die Inconvenience witli which the 
isted in the manner of building the reception of so numerous a party must 
house. Wc begin at the bottom, and have been attended any where else, 
finish to the top; this house was a frame Mrs. was accompapied by two 

of wood, wliicn the Turks began at the Mexican maids, who, with the children, 
top, and the upper rooms were finished occupied a Iprge coach, drawn by eight 
and inhabited while all below was like mules. As we shut up our house in the 
a lantern. However absurd these mi- capital, our whole establishment attend- 
nutite may appear to you, they are traits ed us, although with some changes of 
of Turkish cnaracter, which form, witli character, in order the better to suit them 
other things, a striking peculiarity. It to our purposes upon the road. For 
is now three centuries and thme quarters instance, one of the footmen acted as 
since they tdbk ConAaotinople: during postilion, and, with the coachman, took 
all that time they have been in constant entire chaige of the coach, while a lad, 
contact with European habits and man- who had been employed in the kitchen, 
ners, and, at times, even penetrated as appeared in the double capacity of mide- 
far as Vienna, and so occapied the VCiy driver and cook. In addition to these, 
centre of Christendom. Yet, while all we bad three aervapts for house-work 
the people around them have been ad- upon the road; two men to drive the 
vancing in the inarch of improvmnent, baggimamiules, and two stable-men to 
in various ways, they have stood still 'take charge of the horses; and, although 
and refused to move; and such is their the number may ^>pear large, yet nieli 
repugnance .to any assimilation, that were the complicatM wants of the par^, 
almost ail the men who attempted to the various brastoputupand untnalto, 
improve them, have flillen victima.to and the difficulty in obtaining {irovi- 
tlielr temerity, or the Turks tiieniseiyes sions, that it was all that out united 
have perished in rcsutauce; and, with rfforts vuuld accompluh to get into 
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maraliing order at aeven o’clock in the 
morning, before which toe we seldom 
hmnd it possible to set oat. One man 
whs generally sent in adrance to secure 
rooms, and to aet as purveyor; this 
duty devolved upon a fine athletic 
fellow called Hilarlo, who had served as 
an artillery-inan daring the war of inde> 

E endence, ,and who retained enough of 
is old milihuy habits to make a most 
•valuable aaavt-eoiirier. Mounted on 
an excellent horse, he scoured the coun¬ 
try in every direction, and if milk, nqeat, 
or vegetanles, were to he found, we 
alwajra had them for our evening meal. 

**The party consisted of Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Martin, the French con8al<general, 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Carrington, and my¬ 
self. We were afterwiMs joined by 
the messenger to the mission, Don Rsf 
fael Beraaa, and formed, with our serv¬ 
ants, a squadron of sixteen men, well 
mounted and armed, with eight biq^- 
gage-mules, and as many loose horses, 
winch composed the advanced-guard. 
The great Mexican cekch folbwed.. 
The servants rode next, with their sa¬ 
bres, guns, and lassos, all dressed in the 
leathern Ttmehero costume, which, in 
addition to its conveifience in other- 
respects, had the recommendation of 
being the cheapest possible traveling 
dress; and we ourselves brought upto 
rear, to pick up strwglers, and to keep 
the party together. In vety bad ground, 
the order of march was reversed, and 
we took the lead ourselves, in or^r to 
examine the ravines, and to ascertain 
the spot where the carriage could cross 
with least damage. In tms respect Hi- 
lario was of the greatest use, for he had 
the eye of a hawk, and some idea of the 
powers of wood and iron, and knew 
that there were some things which it 
was impossible for them to bear. His 
countrymen in nneral drive over or 
througn every thing, and look excess¬ 
ively surpri^ when an unfortunate 
wheel gives way with a crash, after 
surviving trials, which it would make 
an English eoacbmaker’s hair stand on 
end to look at. 1 could not imagine, at 
first, to wlmt the toughness of Mexican 
wlwels Was due; foe they are chunaily 
put together, and the iron part is com¬ 
ing one cdmpaet'cirele. But then the 
wnole is so bound up with stripes of 
raw hide, which contract in the sun, that 
it will rather bend than break,- and can 
hardly foil to pieces under any circum¬ 


stances. It sometimes indeed assumes 
rather an oval than a circular form, but 
this fault corrects itsrif; the projectinr' 
parts are worn down by the rough and 
rocky roads; and as to any little addi¬ 
tional motion during the process, it so 
seldom falls to the lot of a Mexican to 
glide over the country with the sort of 
even movement to which Mr. Mac- 
Adam's bbours have aocustoaied people 
in England, that a few jolts more or 
less are really not perceptible. 

“After this description,'my readers 
will not be surprised to hear that none 
of our party entered the coach as long 
as they were able to sit on a horse, and 
that Mrs. Ward, for from finding it a 
relbf, endeavoured, from the first, to 
extend her daily rides until she was 
enabled to perform nearly the whole 
distance on horseback; which she so 
for accomplished as to ride, 1 think, 
fourteen hundred miles out of the two 
thouwnd, to which the aggregate of 
our journey may have amounted. Be¬ 
tween a vasto horse and a carriage, on 
such roads, it is impossible to hesitate, 
except when the sun is so powerful as 
to render the protection of a roof lie- 
sirable. The dust, which is at times 
exceedingly distressing when riding, 
cannot be avoided; it bad the effect of 
making us extend our line of march 
considerably; and, on a windy day, 
there was often a space of nearly half a 
mib between the heail and rear of the 
column; the necessity for this increased 
as our live stock augmented, which it 
did prodigiously upon the road; for, 
wlKn we got into tlie breeding coun¬ 
tries, where horses and mules were 
cheap, we made new purchases in order 
to. relieve our tired miimals, and entered 
Mexico on our return with fifty-six 
beasts of different kinds. We often 
amused ourselves with fancying the sen¬ 
sations which thd appearhnee of our 
caravan would have excited in Hyde 
Park, or Longcliamp, where the wild 
horses and mules, and the servants 
driving them at a gallop with the lassos 
whirling round tmir tods—the guns, 
and pistols, canteens, and camp-^s, 
and coach, in sixe like a Noahb ark, 
iwrambulating, by some accident, the 
laud instead of the watery’ with festoons 
of taaajo (dried strips of beef), and 
handkerchiefs full of onions and tor¬ 
tillas attached to diffeveot puts of it by 
the servants—would have formed a 
curious contrast to the neat ebuiot and 
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four, with patent lamps and liveried 
attendants, in which the preparations 
for a joneney in Enrope usually consist. 
Nor would the'night scenes have ap> 
peered less singular, with the pack’ 
siiddles and horse^uiGoatremeats ar* 
ranged in rows under the corridor; the 
arms of tlie servants suspended near 
tlicm; the horses picketed aronnd, and 
the muleteers stretched on the ground 
by the aide of a large fire, cooking thrir 
mess for the night in a common kettle, 
or preparing their beds under the coach, 
which served as a general place of ren> 
deavous. Chapita, the Indian nucse, 
used to superintend the culinary oper> 
ations of this group; and often have 1 
seen lier, before daylight, bendii^ over 
the fire, and concoctiiw a kettle'ofcAem* 
porada (a mixture of chocolate, maise, 
and water), with the child slung to her 
back, exposed to tlie bracing coU of the 
morning air.' 

** We generally stopped at some rancho 
to breakfast, or sate down wherever 
there was shade, to eat the provisions 
which we had brought witli us. When 
we had finished our daily progress, the 
mules and horses were relieved from 
their loads and driven to water and to 
bathe; after which they enjoyed their 
rest and food daring the remainder of 
the day. ilPfour in the morning, the 
lassoing and saddling began; mr, as 
the beasts were all loose, there vw no 
other mode of'securing them. This 
operation occupied a couple of hours; ■ 
after which the luggage was properly 
placed, and the whole party gradually 
put into motion. We lost a great deu 
of time daring tile first two or three 
days, from tM want of a systematic 
mode of proceeding, the servants being 
new to their work; but, as soon as they 
learned how to distribute it most conve* 
niently, each took his own line; and, 
as we all assisted in making up the 
packages, it was curious to see the m* 
pidity with which the rooms resumed 
their desolate appearance after beihg 
enlivened for a time with a few sym* 
ptoms of European ci^ll Ation. I mve 
seen a bed dismounted, rolled up, and 
transferred to a male's back in less tbah 
five minutes. 

** Mrs. Ward patiently bore the hard¬ 
ships of the journey, getting up twa 
hours before sunrise, and ntting for 
one hour at least iaacold room, wrapped 
ujp in a buflklo-skin, with a poor little 
sick child to take care of, wmle the ar¬ 


rangements of packing and loading 
were going on. Jn December we bad a 
hard frost almost every night; and, as 
there was no poMsibiuW of ^tting a 
fire of any kindf within doors, there was 
little warmth or comfort to be obtained 
before the sun rose; and, though we 
knew that we should be scorched after¬ 
wards, we have often hailed its appear¬ 
ance as a real relief. From the scarcity 
of rooms,'Mrs. Ward, the two children, 
and the maids, were usually quartered 
together;'Mr. Martin and 1 slept in 
another apartment; the rest of the party 
in a third; while, if a fourth could be 
procured, which, was not often the case, 
the servants crowded into it for the 
night, with a saddle and a blanket for 
a bed. The muleteers were provided 
.for amongst the puksaddles: the coach 
was confided to tne guardianship of a 
larm bnlKdog, with whose ferocious 
looks the natives were much alarmed, 
while, in the interior of the rooms, a 
white terrier of my own, who accom¬ 
panied me in all 'my travels, supplied 
the place of the fastenings, with iraich 
no Mexican door is ever provided. We 
generally found, when Hilario had been 
successful in his catering, a large mess 
of meat stewing down upon our arrival. 
To this we added the game collected 
upon the road, whjieh was usually suffi¬ 
cient to furnish not only ourselves, but 
the servants, with an ample meal. At 
six or seven o'clock we sate down, where 
seats could be procured or manufactured, 
to our homely repast, and at eight we 
were glad to take refuge from the cold 
in b^." * 


TBB CONTUffHTAb TBAVBLLKB'b ORA- 

c\A,hyDr^Abraham Bldm. 1828. 

This appears to be an assumed name, 
and the work wears so doubtful a com- 
pleidon, that it is difficult to determine 
whether the writer is in jest or in earnest. 
We consider him, however, as a sharp 
satirist, rather than a good-humored 
jester. After we have thus introduced 
him, let him speak for MmselfT He 
sayib ***The real purport and prao- 
tira of travelling have been inlaan- 
derstood, and the art, as an art, most 
singularly neglected. There is no rule 
laid down to nudee it eithw a pleasnreor 
an oeotmomy;' and every young raw 
twaddle-dee of a schoolboy or half-pay 
oflker who comes out, rans thus op and 
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doirii,knockin/i;f }ii» heail a^inst a thon- 
(saiid errors, ami going mick witli as 
meagre a face and parse as if all Oiis 
time he had starved respectably at 
Brighton or London. I iiavc made 
what nse I could of thirty-five ;^ears of 
vetturino travelling; and, having en¬ 
joyed its advantages, 1 should wrong 
the bounteous dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence—-which gives ns taients not to be 
put up nnder luck and key, like potted 
jam In the corner of a room, ana sliew 
a ccrbiiii churlishness in return for its 
favours—did I not do all which lies 
ivithin my power, for the perpetnal ini- 
pro vdn6Dt Hkiid biitiincAtioD of truvcllin^i 
There area thonsand little secrets known 
only to the inquisitive and the endurcr; 
and, though 1 have no sinister hme of 
a patent, i think that a little of that 
favour, which of late years seems to 
have been lavished upon gas. Mechanics' 
Institutes, and what not, should be ex¬ 
tended to improvements which, if well 
managed, may in process of-time turn 
out to the mind, what gas has turned 
out to the bod\\ It is in this view I 
write—but P'erbnm eafnenti wit, and I 
have paid, by iny conciseness, tliat com¬ 
pliment to my reader. And if indeed I 
shall have saved a single penny in the 
richest purse, or tended to have given 
one flower more to the multifarious 
wreath which the traveller weaveth from 
inn to inn, I sliali have done what I 
could; 1 shall have done my duty,—^nor 
altogether have lived like the servants 
and' rowers of Ulvssrs, but left some 
traces belilnd me or my existence, in the 
curses of innkeepers and die benedic¬ 
tions of travellers. I have lived but for 
this; and, when I shall have seen it 
even partiallv effected, tlien may I depart 
in pe^, and lay down my head quietly 
to die. 

** 1 left Paris, a great town, with a 
little-minded people, filled with painted 
dulls, insolent soldiers, noise, dirt, and 
hatred of the Bnglish; and glancing at 
Switzerland and its goats and moun¬ 
tains, 1 entered Italy by the Monf 
Simplon. It is now, 1 am told, a some¬ 
what better road, if, indeed, like all 
new-fangUd improvemeots, it is destined 
to last: money extorted can never come 
to good, and we all know how the Cor- 
si«M paid his men. It is one thing to 
bnild from your own purse, and adomer 
from the purses of others'; nothing is 
more easy than to put your name upon 
the works of your neighhnur. I arrived 


at Milan h'lte one stormy evening, and 
saw it in a day. It looked fat, fluurisli- 
ing (this 1 say withont offence to tliu 
general who muy now govern it), and a 
place where a man miglit find good 
pavements, large churches, puppet- 
shows, diit-clu^ and a proper sense of 
order and obedience, lenall say nothing 
of Turin, farther than to admire its gar¬ 
rison, its cocked liats, and its king, tiian 
whom there could not be a more respec¬ 
table tntor-looking personage to govern 
a nation of little boys. Genoa I did iiui 
see, reserving it for a future visit, (.^f 
Florence I shall say nothing now: it is 
sufficient that I have chosen it fur iny 
residence,—a choice which sneaks vo- 
lumes,and in itself is a sort of marriage. 
Bologna is a town not altogether un¬ 
worthy of its learning and sausages, 
tlioagn, after much inquiry, I could find 
neither of such a quality as to satisfy 
me. Through .Sienua I p&sseil for the 
first time blindfoid, and came out, as I 
went In, in the dark. ^ On my return, 1 
bad a better opportunity offered me, and 
seised it. The women *are as soft and 
seductive, 1 am told, as their language 
and accent, and as kind and courteous 
as bashful travellers can desire them. It 
is'u pie-nic town, got up from the good 
and bad of all times, and seems to have 
had its streets and bye-ways much 
bewrayed by torrents, oad men, and 
earthquakes. The coqutry about it is 
bald and bleached, and looks as if ve¬ 
getation had been washed or burnt out 
by volcanoes, the French, or other de¬ 
vastators, perforce. 1 passed througli 
Kon)e, biting my lips tnat 1 could not 
stay to see alt. Peter's, the origin of 
Protestantism ; and hurried on, as fast 
as lame horses, and the fear of brigands, 
could carry me, to Naples. The Gani- 
pagna struck me as an arffumentum^ad- 
nomaem evidence of the abominations 
of the church of Rome. Not a weed 
that grows there, but has been sown by 
sopie erroneous dogma. It is quite clear 
that agriculture can never iiourish as 
long as they believe in transubstaiilia- 
tlon, and that' we never should have 
heard of the malaria under a Protestant 
religion and prieilthood." 

The author ridicales, with more spTeen 
tlian taste, the antiquarian zeal of the 
visitants of Pompeii and Iferculaneum. 
—^**1 had neglected seeing Pimpeii, but 
this 1 do'not much regret: itisaehamr- 
ful waste of money to attempt scraping 
and sweeping away the ashes from so 
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miserable a village. One Italian palace* 
I have heard, ia nearly as large as the 
entire market-place, and there is scarcely 
a church which would not swallow np 
the whole trihe of the temples. There 
is nothing, 1 must avow* which so com¬ 
pletely sickeneth me aS cant; and to 
pretend there is any thing wonderful or 
out of the way* in an oven* or a baker’s 
shop, or a cellar* because it is emeientt 
is, to say the best of it, a most miserable 
affectation* worthv only of our black- 
letter gossips. Yet such is the force of 
habit and evil custom, that you will sec 
our daintiest dames putting their heads 
into every crevice, and coiUecturing 
upon the use of every stone* when* with¬ 
out stepping out of their own land, 
especially if they be Irish* tliey may 
m(‘et a variety or mins. With half of 
the money expended in excavating this 
village* 1 would engage to build a most 
respectable market-town in any part of 
ills Neapolitan majesty’s dominions; 
and 1 cannot sufficiently commend the 
singular samieity of tliat prince* who, to 
put an end to the abuse at once, or to 
perish in it, erected an expensive palace, 
of exactly the same size, immediately 
over Ucrculaneum.” 

ife also betrays his want of taste, 
when he dares to speak of the trumpery 
and trash of Michael Angelo and other 
celebrated men who adorned Italv with 
tlieir productions in art. But, when he 
adverts to the present state of Nimles, 
we arc less disposed to complain of the 
freedom of his remarks.—'* Where are 
the inhabitants? After all, you must 
take unt your opera-glass for them as 
well as for mere stones. Naples is a 
Noah’s ark—every variety of creation, 
from man up to beast, is araregated 
there. It is a Pandora-box oTtribula¬ 
tions (without Hope at the bottom*) 
hilt they are so wcll-^rost and agreeable* 
yon would be sorry to exchange tliem 
for pleasures elsewhere. If you pull 
the string of the puppet-show, and ask 
for a king, np starts a rex ipeisaimue — 
the Jupiter Scania of TpyaiW-*'thc 
t^uanqmui O! tne desired of legiti¬ 
macy—^the He plue ultra of governors, 
nut even excepting Sancho—and tlie 
father and grandfather of an affectionate 
and well-whipped people. If you ask 
for religion—^it crowds on yon in clouds 
of laughing priests and jovial nnns, and 
gay sermons and light-hearted funerals, 
and gold and scarlet ceremonies* and 
annoal miracles, and phantasmagoria, 
VOL. IX. 
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and masquerade, and dancing and sing¬ 
ing. If you tire of piety* and take to 
law*—ill the turning of a glass, yon may 
iiave a court stifling with lawyers* pass¬ 
ing along the magic lantern; but how to 
distinguish judge from criminal, or cri¬ 
minal from judge* except by their dress, 
better eyes than mine will find it diffi¬ 
cult to tell. 

“ Women you need not call; they 
will come* and cross an.d crowd upon 
you like gnats from a mill-pond, so 
fulfilling their vocation* which created 
them to try men. A Neapolitan woman 
is twice a woman; her soul is all over 
sex, her body a fine fortress for such a 
soul. If you can endure her Voice, slie 
will open oh you with eyes and smiles, 
—a frarfnl battery for a deaf man. 
Every drawing-roum has its Circe and 
its Pigs. Happy he who takes the cup 
to aa»i it down* and keeps himself man 
in his and tlieir despite! 

*'Bat where arc the men here?—I 
see soldiers—lions in the Toledo, and in 
the field haras,—^tiicn of pasteboard, 
men of melo-drame, men of feathers and 
gold; men, in which the man has been 
forgotten;, men, in fine, who are still 
waiting for a soul. 1 sec brigands* who 
dictate to kings* and whom kings cheat. 

. f see ministers—hnmble imitators of 
brigands—^in wholesale, what they are 
in retail—who carry their wisdom in 
their parses* and play their piineh on a 
grand scale to the people. I see a po¬ 
pulace, but no people;—a city, and no 
citixens;—abundance of materials, anil 
nothing madelegs, arms, heads, and 
feet, but no men:—Chaos rolling its 
abortions about, and a wild clamour for 
creation ; but the world laughing at tlie 
straggle* and pushing them* as tliey rise* 
back again into the nnul. 1 see—^and 
1 am never tired of seeing—a great 
comedy acted by niilUous, and every¬ 
one or the actors laughing at himself. 
This is Limbo let out on a holiday—a 

S aradise above and paradise below* and 
evils between. Merry Beelxehuhs 
they are, and much should we thank 
them for thus playing for mankind.. 
Europe would die of iiypoeliohdriasis 
without sueir a buffo to keep her in a 
broad laugh as this Naples; it is the 
Bohudil of eVery thing serious; the 
methodised madness* the harlequin of 
every thing comic amongst our kind. 
The company should be kept up by 
public subscription; no roan who wishes 
to live longer than bis ancestors slionld 
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omit Naples. Every day here will be a 

J rear hereafter:—store up sunshine and 
aughter whilst you may, as you pre¬ 
serve plums ana peaches in summer. 
You will have occasion enough to un- 
bottle both in England." 

The general Mvice with regard to 
travel, is ludicrously amusing: but we 
can only quote apart of it.—**Children 
destined by their parents to be travellers, 
should he thrown into a pail of ice the 
moment they are born, and then trans¬ 
ferred for half an hour to the kitchen 
fire; they may have to swim across 
frozen rivers, *and run a race in the 
torrid zone, more than once, before they 
die:—^they should be often fed on bread 
and water, and sometimes not at all; in. 
the deserts of Arabia there is seldom 
either:—they should be clad thinly; the 
brigands of Terracina fretiuently strip 
their victims:—they shoulo know how 
to go naked on emergencies; tailors are 
not to be had in the wilderness. They 
may dislike this at the time, but they 
win thank their parents for it hereafter. 
Should their weak constitutions sink 
under it, the parents ought not to have 
chosen this profession: the fault is with 
them, and not with my dictum.. 

“ Give the future traveller those books 
to read which stimulate most the natiirdl 
curiosity; the more extravagant (truth 
can be had any where) the better. M unch- 
ausen is a good book, if he lie in¬ 
tended for Germany. Carr will do for 


Holland, and, I believe, Ireland (if any 
one travels there, now'that he can travel 
any where el^; Chateaubriand for 
Greece and the East; Eustace for Italy; 
the Fudge Family for France; and, as 
for Switxerland, .1 leave him to William 
Tell, Macready, and the Panoramas. 

** It is a ftdse idea,— esp&rto crede ^— 
to teach a child the languages: lost 
time, words not things, much whipping, 
no less disgust; this is the harvest of 
those who sow the wind to reap the 
whirlwind, and do nothing but rear a 
cross child into a stubborn Doy. A ser¬ 
vant will perform the wonder which 
defied the pedagogue, in a single week. 
It is true, be will not teach reading, but 
a man may read to travel, though he 
does not travel to read. After a few 
days' chattering, add the vocabulary— 
Galignani’s, if you like: 1 warrant you, 
he will never after want post-horses or 
a good dinner. As to the ladies, a good 

I terson and a sweet smile speak every 
anguage. But other accomplishments 
should not be neglpctcd : smoking, fur 
instance, which cannot be begun too 
soon. I would put a boy into toe short 
pipe at six, if possible; then get him at 
ten to the German, and tothediibouque, 
and the hookah or narghili (if intended 
for the voyage outremer)^ at twelve.— 
The niceties, for there is as much idiom 
in sufflation as in snuff-taking, can only 
be acquired in the country itself." 


THE nouqcET OF joNQUiiiS, gracing a fair Bototo. 

Flowers of the sun, whose parent care 
Your golden lustre has bestow'd, 

O say, md Cupid place you there. 

To guard from harm his lov'd abode? 

If so, watch well her gentle.heart; 

The approach of cold disdain repel; 

Nor let soft pity e'er depart 
From that shrine where she loves to dwell. 

Beam fdtth, while in that bosom worn, 
TlieJirightest gems of all the field: 

Those which Aurora’s brows adorn. 

To your transcendent glow most yield. 

Nature, wlien she endow’d iny fair, 

From each gay flower some sweetness drew: 

•She gave to Sylvia’s waving hair 
Your fragrance and yonr golden hue. 
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An Address to a Voung Lady, 

All see! slic smiles to vienr your bloom, 

As heaves her snowy breast the while; 

Waft j^teful tlien your glad perfume, 

Blest flowers! for 'tis an angel’s smile. 

Reviving in her balmy breath* 

Suan’a by the radiance of her eye. 

There flourish long, nor fear your death 
such a mode^ds bliss to die. 

T^lDier, when other charms expire, 

Yonr orient tints remain the same. 

And say, surviving life’s last Are, 

That thus shall Rve her lover’s flame V, 


AN ADORBSS TO A VOVN6 LADT, 

by Mr. Perdmt. 

Is it bliss to see a crowd 
Gasing on thee, 

Or, like a gilded insect, proud 
In flattery sun thee ? 

Is there not a dearer tUn^, 

Than when a fop with painted wing. 
Too poor to bless, too weak to sting. 
Dreams he lias woo thee ? 

Is it bliss to think thy charms 
'Are landed ever— 

That all would rush into thy arms, 
And leave thee never? 

Oh! is it not a sweeter thought, 

Tliat only one thy love has sought. 
And in ms soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever ? 

Is it bliss to hear thy praise 
By all r^riited; 

To dream a round of sunny days, 
Then find thee cheated? 

Oh! happier the hidden flower 
Within afar secluded bower. 

Whither some mind of gentle power 
Has long retreated. 

Is it not bliss'to Hear tiiy name 
From lips so holy? 

Oh! better.than the transient flame. 
That circles folly. 

If thou art lovely, thou wilt find 
Pare worship from so pure a mind. 
And lovb tint will not leave behind 
One taint of melancholy. 
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TUK VAIIKWELL, 

JUr. Mudford. 

1 wibL not wring tliy boaoin nion*, 

Nor ask one last, one thrilling kiss: 

Tin' tears shall not again flow o'er, 

Tliongh shed to bless an hour like this. 

We need not speak that word, farewell! 

'Twas spoken when wo met to part; 

How we have loved we need not tell; 

'Tis told in that which breaks each lieai .. 

The mutual language of our eyes, 

The sighs ivhicli now our bosoms swell, 
Say what the falt’rinig tongue denies, 

The niadd’ning words, farewell 1 larewell! 


SBLF'DBVOYION, 

from Mr. liogert' Poein t^f the jViin. 

’Tis over*; and her lovely cheek is now 
On her hard pillow—there, alas 1 to be 
Nightly, through many and many a dreary hour. 
Wan, often wet with tears, and (ere at length 
Her place is empty, and another comes) 

In anguish, in the ghastliness of death; 

Hers never more to leave those mournful walls, 
Kv’n on her bier. . * 


'Tis over; and the rite. 

With all its pomp and harmony, is now 
Floating before her. She arose at home. 

To be the show, the idol of the day; 

Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head— 

No rocket, bursting in die midnightsky. 

So dazzling. When to-morrow Me awakes. 

She will awake as though she still was there, 

Still in her father's house; and lo! a cell 

Narrow and dark, nought through the gloom discern’d. 

Nought save the crucinx, the rosary. 

And the gray habit lying by to shroud 
Her beauty and grace. 

Like a dream, the whole is fled; 

And they that came in idleness to gaze 
Upon the victim dress’d for sacrifice. 

Are mingling in the world; thou in thy cell 
Forgot, Tcres^ Yet, among them all. 

None seem’d so form'd to love and to be lov'd, 


* The ceremony of taking Ute vow is over. « 
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An Apostrophe to the Air» 

None to delieliti adorn; and on thee now 
A curtain, bh^ker than the night, is dropp'd 
Forever! In thy gentle bosom sleep 
Peeling! 8, affections, destin'd now to aic. 

To wither like the blossom in the bud. 

Those of a wife, a mother j leaving there 
A cheerless void, a chill as of the grave, 

A languor and a lethargy of soul, 

Deatlwike, and gath'ring more and more till Death 
Comes to release thee. Ah, what now to thee, 
tVliat now to tliee the treasure of thy youth ? 

As nothing! 

But thou canst nut yet reflect 
Calmly; so many things, strange and perverse, 
That meet, recoil, and go but to return, - 
The monstrous birth of one eventful day. 
Troubling thy spirit—from the first, at dawn. 

The rich arraying for the nuptial feast. 

To the black pan, the requiem. 

All in turn 

Revisit thee, and round thy lowly bed 
Hover, uncall’d. Thy young and innocent heart, 
How is it beating ? Has it no regrets ? 

Discoverest thou no weakness lulling there ? 

But thine exhausted frame has sunk to rest. 

Peace to thy slumbers! 


AN APOSTROPHE TO THE AIR AND THE OCEAN, 

by Mr. Sotheby. 

WuAT art thou, viewldSs spirit! whose soft breath 
Floats, whisp’ring, o'er me wooingly, and now. 
Delusive, dies away, as in lone thought, • 

Fix'd on my solemn argument, 1 calf 
On nature, and the elements t^t mix 
Their changeful shapes around her state, to hymn 
Thy glory, God Creator ?->-On yon plain 
The sun strikes heavy; summer noontide glares 
O’er its unshadow'd sultriness; meantime. 

Under cool umbrage of sequestred groves, 

My native woodlands wild, I wander on 
In patidess solitude, where sight nor sound 
Disturbs me, save at times the shadowy play 
Of leaves, that to the murmur of t^e wind 
Make melody. 

a 

Sweet minstrel!, many^voic'd, ‘ 

Ag^n thy whisper borates on the leaf 
Dmightful, companied with rural sounds, 

The oleat of some lone doe, and trill of bird. 

Whose echo charms the woodlands. They have ceas’d; 
But thou, aerial visitant! thou com’st 
Most mutable, and other chadge assum’st. 
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An Apottrophe to the Ocean. 

I'o woo another sense, wafting around 
My way delicious odors, that exhale 
Prom mead new*mown, clover, or thyuiy bank, 
Where summer swarms brush from the purple blooiii 
Kich fragrance. Yet, etherial spirit! thypow’r 
Jlears otW office than to charm the sense 
With rural sound in woodlands wild, lone bleat 
Of doe, or trill of bird, or all that breathes 
Enchantment from toueh’d lute, in moonlight glades, 
When music melts upon the lip of love; 

And higher province thine, than to diftitse 
Fragrance from mead new*mown, clover, or bank. 
Where summer swarms float on the bloom, and mix 
The soiig of munn'ring melodies. 


But how fitly laud in song 
Thy wonders, world of waters? How extol 
Thy beauty? Fair art thou, oh, summer sea! 

In still remse, and sweet thy cruiped smiles. 

When twuight, slowly lading off, withdraws 
Its shadow from the water, and unveils 
The smooth expanse, on whose far bound the sky 
Rests its blue concave. Yellow daylight then 
Spreads bright illumination; and the breeze. 

In ripples on the sparkling billow, meets 
The morn, where o’er the nosom of the deep 
Light vapors wreathe their manv-color’d forms. 

Meantime, the sun, with orb ot gold, half'ris’n, 

Looks thro* the mist, and on, from wave to wave, 

Levels the tremulous radiance, lighting up 
Far oflf his western goal. Nor lovely mss. 

At still autumnal night«fiill, after length 
Of sultry hours, when the last little cToud 
That hung o'er the departing day, has lost 
Its roseate live^, ana the last low breath 
Of wind, that Ake the chanted vesper rose. 

Dies off, and dewy coolness greets its close. 

Gray twilight then and gradual gloom succeed. 

Till, fuIly<orb*d 'mid heav’n's resplendent host, 

These errant,' those at rest, regent of night. 

The moon walks forth in brightness; and each clifT, 

Hoar tow'r, and wood thal boldly breasts the tide. 

Smile, touch’d with tremulous light, while 'neath her disc 
The hMve of ocean, like a silver globe. 

Swells out dimensionless. Sweet then to pace 
The shore, and, fancy-free, tekhidie dreams 
Of blissful childhoodT, and again pursue 
Far seaenymphs, in smooth mince, on gleams of light, 
That o’er the wave likd silver shadows glide. 

Brush’d by the night-air’s wing; or, in lone muse 
Bow’d o’er the stiUneas of the deep, to dwell 
On lov’d friends gone, .till the sootii’d spirit taste 
Of thdr unearthly quiet. 
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THE BROKEN OOIiD ; 

by Mrs. Wilson. 

I LOOK upon this broken gold, 

And mem’ry traces o'er each scene 
Of happier hours, and days of old, 

Wlien life and lore were green; 

Joys that danc’d o'er my light heart tlien. 
Such as can ne’er be mine again. 

I look upon this broken gold » 

’Twas sever'd in love's trusting hour, 
Ere the young pnlso of hope grew cold, - 
Or the worm's storms had power 
To make the spirit's gladsome wing 
A drooping and a bligiitcd thipg! 


I look upon this broken gold. 

When froBi the busy crowd I steal; 

1 would not scoffers should be told 
All 1 have felt—and all 1 feel. 

Nor mark how throbs this burning brow 
Witli thoughts tliat should be banish’d\ioiv. 

1 look upon this broken gold— 
Remembrancer of years gone by; 

The hapd pledg’d with it now is cold. 

The heart too, long has ceas'd to sigli; 
And of love's early nven chain, 

T— (iwver'd link) alone remain! 

1 look upon this broken gold; 

Alas! it glads these eyes no more;— 

As sinking mariners behold ' 

Some beacon light the distant shore 
Too late to save, it shows to me 
The wreck that life must henceforth be! 

1 look upon this broken gold; 

What lesson does it teach me now ? 

It ms, that years have o’er me roll’d; 

That time in shadow wraps my brow; 

And whispers, 'tts as wrong as vain 
To sigh for youth’s bright dreams again! 


RECORns or woman, and other 
POEMS, by Felicia Hernasu. 1888. 

AsfONO the fiur poets who adorn the 
present age, Mrs. Ueroans bears a high 
(some say the highest) rank. Elegance, 
grace, taste, feeling, and sentmaent, 
adorn and recommend her productions, 
whirli are also tinctured wltn a spirit of 


morality and virtue. Such as read them 
with the attention which they deserve, 
can not be led astray, and may become 
wiser and better. 

Records of the passions, virtues, and 
conduct of women, in various situations 
and circumstances, form a subject 
e(|^na11y adapted to the object of our 
miscellany .ind to the talents of this 
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ingenious wriWr. Tbe first record is to escape, and tlie recapture of the lady, 
borroired from the history of Arabella, are told in a touching style; and the 
a lady of the Stuart family, whose union piece concludes with still niorif aifcctiiig 
with 'the son of lord Deanclminp sub- traits of sufferings, ending in the near 
jected the two lovers to separate inipri- view of death, which relieves the cap- 
sonment. Their mutual affiiction and tive. 
its disastrous consequences, the attempt 

Expecting the means of escape, Arabella says, 

*' Sunset!-—I tell each moment—from the skies 
Tbe lust red splendour flmils along my wall. 

Like a king’s bniuier!—Now it melts, it dies! 

I see one star—1 bear—’twas not the cull, 

Th’ expected voice; my quick heart throbb’d too soon 
I must keep vigil tiU yon rising moon 
Sliower dowu less golden light. Beneath her beam 
Through my lone lattice pour’d, 1 sit and dream 
Of summer-lands afar, where holy love, 

Tnder the vine, or in Ae citron-grove. 

May breathe from terror. 

Now tbe n^ht grows deep, 

And silent as its clouds, a^ full of ideep. 

1 hear my veins beat. Hark! a bell’s slow cbime; 

My heart strikes with it. Yet again—*tis time! 

A step!—tt voice!—or but a rising breeze ? 

Hark!—liaste!—-I come, to meet tlieo on the seas.” 

Disappointed in her fond hope, she exclaims, 

“ Now never more, ob ! never, in the worth 
Of its pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Trust fondly—never more!—the hojie isCnuh'd 
That lit my life, tbe voice within me bush’d 
That spoke sweet oracles; and I return 
To lay my youth, os in a burial-urn. 

Where sunshine may not find it. All is lost! 

The unhappy lady continues to pour out her complaints and regrets. 

My friend, my friend I where art thou ? Day by day. 

Gliding, like some dork mournful stream, away. 

My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while, 

Comes and rains beauty on the kindling boughs 
Round bail and hamlet; summer, with her .smile. 

Fills tbe green fore>tyoung hearts breathe their vuw«; 

Brothers iwcted meet; fair children rise 
Round the glad board; laii^di* ffmn loving eyes; 

All this is In the woild!—^These joys lie sown, 

'Fbe dew of ev’iy path—on one alone 
Their freshness may not foil—the stricken deer. 

Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 

Ye are from dingle and fresh glade, ye flowers, 

By some kind hand to cheer my dungeon sent; 

O’er you the oak shed down the summer showers, 

And the lark’s nest was where your bright cups bent, 

Qiiiv’rin^to breeze and rain-drop, like the iheen 
Of twiligbt stars. On you Heaven’s eye bath been. 

Through tbe leaves pouring its dark sultiy blue 
Into your glowing hearts; the he» to you 
Hath murmur’d, and the rill. My soul grows faint 
With passkmate yearning, as its quick dreams paint 
Your haunts by dell and stream,—the green, the free, 

Tbe full of all sweet sound,—the shut from me! 
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'I'heira went a swift bird siagiiiR past niy cell—> 

O lovo ami fremloni! yc are lovely thliifpi! 

Willi you the peasant on the hills may dwell, 

And by the streiiins; but 1—the bhxMl of kings, 

A proud, ttuminglitig river, throi^h my veins 
i'luws in lone br^htness,—and its gifts are chaiiis! 

I'hou hast forsaken me! T feel,' I know, 

'I'hcre would be rescue if this were not so. 

'rhoii'rtat Ibe chase, tliou'rtat the festive board, 

Thou’rt where the reil wine free and high is pour'd, 

*niiiii'rt where the dancers meet I—a magic glass 
Is set within my soul, iiud proud Aapes pass, 

Flushing it o'er with pomp from bower and hall; 

I see one shadow, stateliest there of all,— 

TMnr. !—What dost ihm amidst the bright and fair, 

Whisp’ring light words, and mocking my despair ? 

It is not well of thee!—my love was more 
Than ileiysong may breaUie, deep thought explore; 

And then* thou smilest, while my heart Is dying, 

With all its blighted hopes around it lying; 

K'en thou, on whom they hung their last green leaf— 

Vel nniile, smile on! too bright‘art thou for grief! 

• • • • » 


Farevrell! and yet once more, 
Farewell!—the passion of long years I pour 
Into that word; thou hear'st not,—but the woe 
And fervour of its tones may one day flow 
To lliy heart’s holy place; there let them dwell— 
We slmll o'ersweep the grave to meet—Farewell!” 


il illnslrates the conjugal love urGerlrnile von der Wart, who attends, 
to the last moment, her tortured and expiring husband. 


“ Ifer hands were clasp'd, her dark eyes raised. 
The broese threw back her hair; 

Up to tile tearful wheel she gazed: 

All that she loved was then*. 

The night was round her clear and cold, 

The holy heaven above. 

Its )Ktle stars watching to behold 
The m^htof earthly love. 

' And bid me not depart,' she cried, 

* My Rudolph, say not so I 
This is no time to qiUt thy side; 

Peace, peace, 1 cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for wc to fear 
When death is on thy brow 7 
Tho world! what means it?—mfae is Acre— 

I will not leave thee now. 


I have been with thee in thine hour 
Ofgloiy and of bliss; 

Doubt not its nicm'iy’s living power 
To strengthen me through this / 

And thoii, mine honour'd love amf true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on!. 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon he won.* 

2 b 
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.Vihl were nut Uient hifrii wunK lu flow 
From woman’s breaking lienri I 
Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bon.' her loAy part; 

But oh ! with such a giarjng eye. 

With such a cimlUng cheek— 

Love! love! of mortal agony. 

Thou, only thm shouhl’bt speak! 

Tlic wiiul rose high,—but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might h«ir: 

Perchance that dark hour brought rejKise 
To hntt|)y bosoms neiir. 

While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

A nd pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the ruriiing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps ftoin his iintw 
With her pale hands and soft. 

Whose touch u|)on the lute-ebonis low 
Had sllllM bis heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er bis breast. 

She bath'd hU lips with dew, 

And on his check such kisses press’d 
As iio(ie and joy ne'er knew. 

Oh! lovely arc ye, Love and Faith, 

Enduring to tite lost! 
tihe had her meed—one MUile hi denUi— 

And his worn sjiirit jmss'd. 

While ev'n as o’er a martsv’s grave 
She knelt on that sad spot. 

And, weeping, bless'd the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not !'* 

Of the additional or supplementary poems, the Sunbeam is the most plea.siiig. 

“ Thou art no lingerer in mraiarnh's bnll, 

A joy tboii art, and a wealth to all! 

A bearer of hojie unto land and sea— 

Sunbeam! what glA bath the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the billows, nnd ocean smiles; 

Thou bast toudi'd with gloiy bis thousand isles; 

TImu hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam. 

And glaitdeu’d the sailor, like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

Thon art streaming on through their green arcades. 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow. 

Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

I look'd on the mountains—4 vuianir lay 
Folding their heights in its dark army.' 

Thon brokest forth—and the mistbmme 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

1 look’d on the peasant’s lovriy cot— 

Something of sadness hod wrapp’d the spot; 

ButH gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 

To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 

Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart; 

And thou soornest not from thy pomp to she*! 

A tender smile on the ruin's head. 
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'Thoii tak'iit through the dim chiirch-uilu Uiy way. 

Awl its pillars Iruiii twilight Hush forth 1u ihi). 

And its high pale tombs, with tiicir tropliics old. 

Are Imlli’il in a flood os of molten gold. 

And thou tamest not from the bnmblest gmve. 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave $ 

Thou scatt’rest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 

Thou sleei}eht in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of summer I oh I what is iike thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the seal— 

One thing is like thee to mortals given. 

The laith touching alt things with hues of lienven !” 


AN nasAY ON LTltERALlTT OF MIND 
AND A TOLERANT SPIRIT. 

LinEKAi.iTY is the result of mental 
liberty, whence it derived its a^tpclla- 
tion. It implies an «xp.insiun ot mind 
uiid an unfettered range of thought, con¬ 
nected with a kind and generous dispo¬ 
sition. It leads to an equitable consi¬ 
deration of the characters of others, a 
fair construction of their motives, a full 
admission of their right to ^ndge tor 
tlieuiselves and to ditfer even iroiii their 
friends in sentiment, and a candid indul¬ 
gence with regard to those practices, 
errors and demets, which are not cri¬ 
minal. It is founded on a rooted and 
habitual deference to that principle ivhich 
teaches ns to allow to others all the li¬ 
berty that we ourselves claim and exer¬ 
cise. The best and wisest men vaay differ 
both on trivial points and on import¬ 
ant questions; and, where much may be 
said on both sides, petulant altercation 
and arrogant dogmatism are nnbecoming 
and offensive. Even when your side of 
the question is supported by what the 
" of intolliirent persons would 
deem thc'most forcime and cogent argu¬ 
ments, you ought not to censure your 
opponent with harshness or acrimony. 
You mav think him uiireasoiiable or 
unwise, but you ought not therefore to 
stigmatise him as an absolute fool;—'let 
him have his own wa^, as you have 
your’s; for, although his understanding 
may be inferior to that which you pos¬ 
sess, he has a right, os a free agen^ to 
pursue the train of his own ideas, with¬ 
out regard to your dictatorial inter¬ 
ference. 

There is nothing more productive of 
a difference of opinion than religion: 
yet, from its nature, it ought not to 


engender ill-will or animosity. Not 
only Christianity teaches the oliligatiou 
of general good-will, but also some 
other systems of religion allow tolera¬ 
tion., This, we are sorry to observe, is 
not a distinguishing feature among the 
Ilomun-rathulics, although even they, in 
some countries, have relaxed the rigors 
of their antliority. They wish to con¬ 
iine salvation to those who adopt all llic 
doctrinal absurdities of their corrupt 
church. They accuse the liciuls of the 
church of England of gross illiberality; 
but we may retort the charge by asking, 
“ When (lid t/tey, in the exercise of 
power, testify any marks of libcniUtv ?” 
Toleration was a term unknown in their 
ecclesiastical vocabulary: yet tliey now 
call loudly for tlic liighcst degree of 
power ana office, except that royalty 
which is denied by the bill of rights to 
any member of their sect. They wish 
to liave opportunities of legislating for 
onr chnrcn, when their bigots will not 
suffer our parliament to interfere even in 
the most insignificant point of their spi¬ 
ritual establishment. In tlm event of 
farther concessions, we are justified in 
the demand and expectatiiiii of secu¬ 
rities; hut their priests appear to bo 
shocked at this requisition, and arc 
disposed to insist upon unconditional 
emancipation. Their nobles and gentry, 
by being less obstinate, may perhaps, 
before many years elapse, obtain a grant 
of their claims. 

The snhjects of a froe state frequently 
differ in political points, and their dis¬ 
putes are sometimes carried on with4bat 
animosity which is inconsistent with 
social benevolence. We mi^ht be alto¬ 
gether surprised at this, if we did not 
consider tliat the happiness of a commu¬ 
nity depends in a great measure upon 
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goud gnvt'rnmpnt, tiu* form auil con¬ 
struction of it'liicli, therpfurc, cannot be 
SI matter of IiiJifferencc to u fiatriut or a 
reflecting' man. Yet even the impor¬ 
tance of tliis consideration niigiit not to 
exclude the influence of a candid anti 
tolerant spirit. Against tliose wiio are 
riainorons for reform in tiie hope of 
exciting tiiat coiifusiou by whicii tiie 
rabble may proiit, ive ought to be so 
far upon our guard as nut to increase, 
by positive fsivur, their powers of inj ury; 
but, while they disguise tlieir views 
under the veil of plausible arguiiicnta- 
tion, we must tolerate their opinions, 
ratiicr than sharply remonstrate a^iiist 
their supposed intentions. We know 
that reputed tliieves arc sometimes ap¬ 
prehended by the strictness of our police, 
when they arc walking quietly about the 
streets; but this practice, in our opinion, 
is not justiiiuble; for mere suspicion 
ought nut to 1e.‘id os into a violation of 
e(|nitv. When Windham had deserted 
the U’liig camp to enlist mirier the ban¬ 
ners of Toryism, he became so furluusly 
intolerant as to recoiuiuend a ** vigor 
beyond the law but even bis minis¬ 
terial colleagues were disgusted at bis 
political intemperance, and would only 
chastise the Jacobins for what the law 
colls “ overt acts” of sedition.' 

A variance in taste, or in manners and 
customs, can lead only weak minds into 
intolerance. 'I'herc is no accounting for 
differences of tastethey are not f^ir 
objertsof dispute, and still less are they 
just grounds of dogmatical or acrimo¬ 
nious censure. Without descending to 
the tastes of the ffourtHand or the volup- 
tuarv, we will take notice of the taste 
for literature and the flne arts. Some 
readers, having no taste fur the higher 
species of poetry, or fur the stately dig¬ 
nity of history, prefer light pieces and 
narnby-pamby verses to the former, and 
novels to the latter. Where, we ask, is 
the harm in such preference? If we 
enjoy the perusal of the Paradise Lost, 
let us not sneer at a friend for dwelling 
on the pages of Shenstone: if we aii- 
mire Hume or Gibbon, let ns not im¬ 
pute weakness of mind to one who is 
delighted with the novels of Fielding, 
Richardson, or Scott. In painting, we 
may prefer Raphael to any of Ids sue- 
resMrs; but, if otiicrs should conceive 
that the artists of Uie Flemish school 
have given more natural representations, 
we ought not to be so illiberal as to ac¬ 
cuse them of an absolute want of taste. 


I n sGulptnre, we arc disposed to maintain 
the superiority of the Alediceaii Venus 
to every other extant or even coiiceivab'iu 
figure, in elegance of furin and justness 
of proportion; hut some, who consider 
thctuaeives as good judges, pretend to 
discover various faults in that adminiblr 
statue, if ive are not pleased at tlie 
lioldness of these critics, let ns at least 
tolerate and excuse their dissent, because 
it is a matter of taste. In architecture, 
there is a striking dilfereiicebetween the 
Grecian and (iothie styles; hut, while 
we are more pleased with the former, we 
do not censure the higii ailiniratiini 
which many feel for the latter. In music, 
there is pcriiaps less diversity of taste 
than is generally supposed, because 
there are ccitain nieiodies wiiich delight 
almost everyenr,aiid certain tunes which 
excite a similarity of gratified feeling 
among various nations; yet a consider¬ 
able difference of taste priwails, in judg¬ 
ing of I’oiecs and of skill, and of the 
powers of instruments. Some years 
ago. Miss Wilson was admin-d by the 
public as a very pleasing if not scioiifitic 
vocalist; but tlicre were not a few wlio 
s.iid tiiat she was no singer }—an opinion 
which seemed to border on i)liberality. 
The English in general dislike the 
squeaking tones of the bagpipe; but, as 
the Scots are particularly pleased with 
that medium of sounds, let them enjoy 
their predilection without any arraign¬ 
ment of tlieir taste. A lliglilatider, it 
has been observed, “ both figlits and 
dances to that instrument with syinptoins 
of glee not inferior to tliose which arc 
elicited by any harmonic contrivance 
that musical taste has produced.” 

Tlic choice of a trade or profession 
leads also to a diversity of sentiment. 
Many gentlemen will ratlier suffer their 
younger sons to starve in a liberal pro- 
lession, or lose tlieir lives in the pre¬ 
tended service of their country, than 
give them a chance of thriving in a 
vulgar trade. They allow that tratlcrs 
are useful members of society, but acorn 
the idea of approximation to men of that 
humble class. Yet there is nothing 
disgraceful in lionest industry, and an 
intelligent and upright tradesman is at 
least as respectable as a silly iordling, 
even thougn the latter may be able to 
trace his descent from the royal family. 
The intolerant spirit of the aristocracy 
has indeed been softened, in our time, 
by the wealth of merchants and master- 
maniifactorers; but we have in our eye 
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a distitii^nisliet} senator, tvbo, because 
his fatlier sprang from the loom, is 
unilervalued by uie pride of a court, 
lie is merely tolerated for his abilities, 
not regarded with friendliness or com* 
placency. 

'i'iiat intolerancc whirh feels disgust 
at a trifling iliffercnrc in otditiary man¬ 
ners, may rather he ridiculeci tlnin 
sharply censured. Tlw carl of Chyster- 
fleld, for instance, was not very willing 
to sit at the same table with i>r. Joliii- 
son, because the great moralist did not 
eat or drink genteelly, and was not suifi- 
eieiitly clean in his person or neat in his 
.dress *ti>- please the fastidious peer.— 
There would have hecii some reason for 
this disgust, if Johnson had been as 
dirty in hi.') appearance and b;tl>ils as 
Alagliabechi, the librarian of Florence ; 
hut that w iui not the Ciise. The doctor, 
in liis own way, was as intolerant as the 
peer; for he boasted that he could not 
endure conversational frivolitv or ab¬ 
surdity, suid sometimes insulted Air. 
Thrale's friends for tidkiiig nonsense; 
yet, like other great men, he joceasion- 
ally fell into the error whicli he con- 
dcniiicd. 

Without dwelling longer on this sub¬ 
ject, we exhort our readers to tolerate, 
in others, every'difference of opinion or 
of taste which does not militirfc against 
dec^uin and moral propriety, or the 
obligations of religion and virtue. 


SHORT CBITICAI, NOTICES OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Present Slate of the Mimonary E- 
•atabliahments ia all parts of the fVarid. 
—seal of conversion is one of the 
most remarkable features of the present 
age. Vast sums are annually expended 
for the propagation of Christianity, and 
seminaries are established in many conn- 
tries for preparing and training missi¬ 
onaries. We do not think that the holy 
work is conducted in the best possible 
manner: yet there is no doubt that much 
good is the result of this fervent and 
increasing seal. The volume is partly 
a translation from the German, and 
partly the composition of Mr. Fi^eric 
Shoberl. To all who take an active 
interest in the diffusion of our revered 
religion, this pnblication will be most 
acceptable: it will show them how the 
labors of pious men have prospered in 
the vast regions of the East, in the polar 


circle, in Africa, in the wilds of Ame¬ 
rica, and in N'ew llollfiiid; and they 
will be able to estimate the effect of 
what has been done, by descriptions of 
the previous condition, moral, political, 
and religious, of the iM:np)i> umoiig whom 
Christianity has been introduced. The 
work is rendered amusing by many cha¬ 
racteristic anecdotes, and by accounts 
of the nimierons countries ‘wliich are 
now the theatres of missionary zeal. 

Genus of the Philosophy of the Ila- 
maa Miud. —Metaphysical discussions 
are too dry and aiiintcresting to suit the 
generality of readers; but, as they tend 
to promote our acquaintitiice with the 
theory of tlie mind, they are worthy of 
some’notice,evcii though they may never 
lead to a perfrrt knowlegc of the intri¬ 
cate subject. 'I'lie writer of tliis treatise 
apologises for his attempt by saying, 

*' lie who values the highest ends of 
study, and who is liappily free from 
those imperative bars which diit^ some¬ 
times opposes to liberal pursuits, will 
scarcely consider his studies t'oniplete, 
so long as metaphysics are not ranked 
among their number. Afetnphysirs may 
be regarded as a kind of intellectual 
gymnastics, or moral discipline; and, if, 
in that quality, they arc in some respects * 
inferior to logic, matheiiiatics, or phy¬ 
sics, they nevertheless present advan¬ 
tages of which not even those sciences 
can boast.** 

Oa Tend^cy to Disease tf Body and 
Mind in rejfned Life^ by Leonard 
Stewartt M.D. —We recommend this vo¬ 
lume to the serious attention of fusliion- 
able invalids. The advice which the 
antlior cives is rational and judicious. 
The tendency which he professes to cor¬ 
rect may in various cases be so obviated 
as to prevent the waste of high fees; 
and, where a disease has already taken 
place, the general principles of cure arc 
well laid ooivn. 

Contrasti by Regina Maria Roehe. 

3 vols.—^The merit of this lady, as a 
novelist, is well known. She must now 
be declining into^ old age; yet she has 
not lost her fertility of invention or her 
skill in characteristic delineation. The 
incidents of her new tale are striking, 
and arc intnuluced with considerable 
effect; and, in the cliaracter of Helena, 
the da^rs of a ivant of firm self-reli- 
ance, or giving the reins into the hands 
of others, of shrinking from explana¬ 
tion when that alone is necessary, ami 
of allowing the sensibility of the moment 
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to assame the stray which good sense 
and discretion ought to hold, are forcibly 
illustrated. 

Peiham, or the Adventures of a Gen- 
ileniaUf 3 vols.—'This is evidently su¬ 
perior to the ordinary novels of the day. 
The plot is well conducted, the charac¬ 
ters are ably dratvn, the satirical strokes 
are pointedlv happy, and there is even 
an occasional display of wit.—wo sliort 
extracts will serve as specimens of the 
workone treats of the wonderful fund 
of learning acquired at Eton school; the 
other notices the behaviour of gay aca¬ 
demics. 

“ As I was reckoned an uncommonly 
well educated boy, it may not be ungra¬ 
tifying to the admirers of the present 
system of education to pause here for a 
moment, and recall what I then knew. 
I could make twenty Latin verses in half 
an hour; I could construe, without an 
English translation, all the easy liatin 
authors, and many of the difficult ones 
with itf I could read Greek dnently, 
and even translate it through the me¬ 
dium of a Latiu version at the bottom of 
the page. 1 ^va8 thought exceedingly 
clever, for 1 bad only been eight years 
acquiring all this fund of information, 
which, as one can never recall it in the 
world, you have evei^ right to suppose 
that i had entirely forgotten beiore 1 
was five and twenty. As I was never 
taught a syllable of'English during this 
period t as*, when I once atteiiipteil to 
read Pope's poems, out of school hours, 
1 was laughed at, and called a sap/ as 
my mother, when 1 went to school, re- 
nounced her own instructions; and as, 
whatever school-masters may think to 
the contrary, one learns nothing now- 
o’-days bv inspiration; so of every thing 
which relates to English literature, En¬ 
glish laws, and English history, you 
have the same right to suppose that I 
was, at the age of eighteen, when 1 left 
Eton, in the profoundest ignorance." 

** I went to take leave of our collie- 
tutor. *Mr. Pelluim,' said he, afrec- 
tionately squeezing me by the handi 
* your conduct has been most exemplary; 
you have not walked wantonly over the 
college grass-plats, nor set your dog at 
the proctor—nor driven tandems by day, 
nor broken lamps by night—^nor enters 
the chapel in order to display your 
intoxication—nor the lecture-room, in 
order to caricature the professors. This 
ia the genenl behaviour of young men 


of family and fortune; Jmt it has not 
hern yours. Sir, you have been an 
honour to your college.*" 

Historical Tablets and MedallionSt 
illustrative an improved System of 
Artificial Memory^ designed and ar¬ 
ranged by John Henry Todd .—We are 
not fond of mnemonic systriiis, because 
they deal in jargon rather than in sense: 
yet they may occasionally be used with 
advantage, where the memory is so weak 
and frail, as to seem to reijuire arrange¬ 
ment and association, thccro informs 
us, that Simonides the Ceiaii was the 
first wlio devised a regular art of me¬ 
mory ; but, as his system is not precisely 
known, those who arc in the habit of 
forgetting occurrences and dates must 
be content with the nsc of modern sy¬ 
stems. Mr. Todd has taken great pains 
with his subject, and his plan is the best 
that we have seen; but w'e cannot con¬ 
veniently particularise it. 

Demouologiay or an Exposb of .in¬ 
dent and Modern Superstitions .—We 
do not see the necessity of a work of 
this kind ; for not only the records of 
general history sufficiently expose the 
lormcr influence of superstition, but that 
march of intellect of which we boast 
will in a great measure prevent its re¬ 
currence, or confine it (it it should still 
occasionally appear) to the lowest and 
weakest of manuind. True religion dis¬ 
dains such aid, and will flourisli more 
without it. 


NOTICES AND OliSBKVATIONS VOR 
MAY AND JUNE. 

May 20 .—Another Change in the.Mu 
nsstry .—When Mr. Hnskisson coalesced 
with the men who had hunted his friend 
Mr. Canning to the grave, he could 
notexpeetthat they would treat him witli 
any deference or regard; and he conse¬ 
quently foand his situation unpleasing 
and uncomfortable, although exterior 
harmony for some time prevailed in the 
cabinet. In the East-lletford question, 
he properly voted against the transfer of 
the right of suffrage to the neighbouring 
hundred, thinking that it ought to be 
given to some populous town now unre¬ 
presented ; ana, when he had mi^e this 
faux pas (as the leading ministers 
thought it), he oonfesserl bis fault in a 
letter to the duke of Wellington, who, 
thouj^h he did not otherwise intend to 
Gashur the colonial secretary, as tins was 
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not a question of vital importance, was 
evidently |;lad to ffct rid of an incoin- 
pliant associate. His grace sent a la¬ 
conic reply.—“ Your letter has surprised 
me tunen, and has given me great con* 
fern. I have considered it my duty 
to lay it before the king.’’ If he had 
wished to retain Mr. lluskisson in the 
cabinet, lie might easily liave adjusted 
the diiTerence; hut he construed, into 
a positive resignation, that intimation 
wliirli was not so intended, and, by what 
the secretary styled a *' very harsh pro¬ 
ceeding," dismissed him from his post, 
for the gratification of the high-flying 
Tory peers, who wished to drive every 
Whig out of the cabinet. The earl 
of Dudley, lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
diaries Urant, now resigned their offices; 
.iiid thus the people are left to the 
“ tender mercies" of the Tories. Wc cer- 
tiiinly do not say that statesmen of that 
denomination are invariably hostile to 
the honor or the welfare of the country; 
hut we cannot refrain from hinting that 
their unrontrolled sway is rather ominous 
than auspicious. 

26 .—Royat Hospitality and courtly 
Alniruifieenee .—Not content with giving 
:i grau'd entertainment to the sons and 
daughters of the nobility and gentry, 
the King subsequently gave a bail and 
supper to the adult courtiers. The 
throne-room at St. James* palace was 
used as a drawing-room, -and the royal 
closet as a card-room; and two apart¬ 
ments were appropriated to dancing. To 
prevent oppressive heat, and at the same 
time to obviate the danger of taking 
cold, the windows of these tivo rooms, 
ivhiie they were left open, had Canidetti 
blinds on the outside, and blinds of fine 
{muse within. The band consisted of 
fliirty performers, among whom were 
Colinet and Michon. When the com¬ 
pany had assembled, his majesty made 
ids appearance, “ dressed (says the 
court-writer) in the regimentalsofa field- 
marshal." Without speaking too freely 
of so exalted a personafre, we may ven¬ 
ture to express a dount whether his 
assumption of a martial uniform on 
almost every occasion is consistent with 

S 'ood taste. There is no stronger reason 
or the king’s appearing as a general at 
a hall and supper, becanse he h the ^ad 
of the army, than for his being arrayed 
like an arelibishop because he is the 
head of the church. Would it not be 
better to appear aS a gentfeiium of the 
highest rank ?—The wnter adds, that his 


majesty behaved to all the company in 
the ** most condescending and gracious 
manner.” Is not this a matter ofeourse ? 

A prince even of rongh manners would 
treat with respect those wlmm he had 
invited, more particularly the ladies; 
and we know that the manners of George 
the Fonrtli are of the most polished 
description.-—The king witnessed the 
dancing with seeming pleasure: it was 
kept up with spirit, and chiefly con¬ 
sisted of quadrilles, which, at intervals, 
were varied with the waits. After an 
elegant and costly supper the dances 
were resumed, and continued until three 
o’clock in the morning, when his ma¬ 
jesty, by retiring, gave a signal for the 
departure of his hi^iy-gratified guests. 

—A Theatncai Hispute. — Mr. 
Nathan, the composer, brought an action 
against Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury- 
lano Theatre, with a view of procuring 
a satisfactory compensation for the time 
and laboic which the plaintiff had spent 
in the composition of the music of a 
piece vailed the Illustrious Stranger.— 
Mr. sergeant Jones, for the plaintiff, 
stated tlie commencement and progress 
of Mr. Nathan’s task. After the piece 
had been produced, it was tliought t^t | 
some additional music would be advan¬ 
tageous, and Mr. Price’s secretary ad¬ 
dressed aletterto Mr, Nathan, desenbing 
the nature of the addition required. The 
sergeant then read the following instruc¬ 
tions, which produced loud laughter in 
the court.—Act 2, Scene 1.—Solemn 
music for a marriage ceremony—Goes 
into a bustle —(Princess famting .')— 
Scene last—March in a soft strain, to 
end In a crash—soft sound of wind in¬ 
struments ^elestial) to raise Me Princess 
from the Tomb —then to rush into bold 
music." 

The learned pleader said that it was 
evident from these instructions what a 
high opinion Mr. Price entertained of 
the extent and variety of Mr. Nathan’s 
abilities. The lord chief justice said, 

“ Brother Jones, they seem to have at¬ 
tributed to him the power of raising the 
dead."—Mr. Bishop, the composer, was 
of opinion that the music was worth 
250/. exclusive of the copyright. But it 
was established on the part of .the de¬ 
fendant that it was not usual for com¬ 
pensation to be made to composers of 
music for the theatres, wW they re¬ 
served the copyright: in fact, the per¬ 
formance of the music in public was 
deemed an advantage, because it pro-- 
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niotetl the sale of particular airs and of 
the whole printed score. This conduct, 
tre think, is unfair and illiberal on the 
part of managers, urbo might on the 
same ground refuse to allow any remu* 
nei-ation to the author of a dramatic 
piece, because he is at liberty to print it 
for his own profit. 

A /yarning to the Fair Sex.—Tlte 
baseness of man, and the unlicensed 
indulgence of the strong feelings of 
woman, are exemplified b^y a recent in> 
rident. A coroner’s inquest was holden 
on the body of Mary M‘C.ibe, agcti 111 
years. It appeared that the dm'ased 
was under the protection of a gentleman, 
who placed her in apartments, where he 
iras in the habit of visiting her, and she 
was devotedly attached to him. She 
had for some time been very cheerful; 
but she fell into a fit of melancholy 
when her betra^'er intimated tliat he 
should be necessitated to break olT the 
intimacy between them, and she fre< 
qucntly declared that she would destroy 
herselt if he should desert her. She 
Yvrotc a letter to btiii, requesting to know 
his deterniinatioii, aud she said that Iter 
life or death would depend upon the 
) answer she might receive, lie declared 
tiiat his engagements abroad obliged 
him to leave her, and begged her ac< 
ccptance of a 20/. note, to enable her to 
pay her rent and other debts. Tmine* 
diately after receiving his answer, she 
swallowed two oniices of oxalic acid, and 
thus fell a victim to illicit love. 

Force of Parental Affeelion.—X party 
of convicts, proceeding to the coast for 
I'mbarkation, passed through Cloghccn, 
wlicre one of them had formerly resided. 
His family gathered round tne car to 
bid him farewell. He grasped his little 
son in his arms, and it required actual 
violence to separate them. When the 
child was taken from him, he called out 
to the person who had the convicts in 
charge, “ Ob, 'luy heart is broken!"— 
then fell back on the car, and -expired 
before the party reached the next town. 
As this statement rests on the authority 
of an Irish newspaper, it may be 
doubted by many; but, as there have 
been similar Imtances of the paralmng 
clfect of a’violent shock on the feelings, 
the account may be true. 

June 6.—Liberality of the ParUa» 
nmt to the Family <f a dsesated Mu 
nte/er.~'The duke of Wellington pro* 
posed a grant of 3000 pounds per 
miniim to the widow and two sons of 


Mr. banning, rather as a debt to that 
slatcsuiaii, than an act of mere grace 
and favor. The king (said his grace), 
bad granted a {lensiuii of tliat amount 
to the minister, when he gave up bis 
prospects in India on being appointed 
secretary of state; but he had nut re¬ 
ceived any part of it, beralise he hud an 
official income. To the use of his fa¬ 
mily it ought now to be iissigiied, in 
return for Tiis long coarse of scrvici'.— 
Thu marqnis of liondumicrry declared 
that he would nut have cuncarred in 
such .1 grant to Mr, (banning himself, as 
he strongly disapproved the altered po¬ 
litics of tint gentleman; hut he would 
agree to it in the present case, although, 
i^cn he clmmcd a pension for his own 
services, the secretary had scornfully 
rejected the claim. In the lionsi; of 
commons, the grant was condemned by 
lonl Althurp and Mr. Hume as iiiine.- 
cessiiry and improper, and rerlainly, 
amidst financial difiicnlties and general 
poverty, it is particularly unseasonable; 
but, as the king had elevated .Mrs. (Jan- 
ning to the peerage, it was tiiouglil 
higidy expedient that she should he able 
to support her dignity with some degree 
of splendor. A comiiiauding majority 
sanctioned the grant, and wbuld, we 
ilonbt not, have readily voted a much 
larger annuity. 

File CA««jpiS/rc.—-Many of 
our readers must have iicard of the Itun- 
mow flitch of bacon, formerly given to 
persons who were ready to state ii|Kin 
oath, that they had not liad auv altcrcii- 
tion for twelve months after their Il>a^ 
ri^e. The duke and duchess of St. 
Albiiii’s, having passed a year in com¬ 
plete harmony, wished to assert their 
claims to the temptiugprize.} but, liiid- 
ing that the custom was discontinued, 
they were content to invite a select party 
to their seat at Highgate, to celebrate 
the anniversary of thdr marriage. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon, breakfast 
was announced; but the term was a 
misnomer, as all the guests had broken 
their faele long before. Daring this 
frienqlv meal, tne dakg, alleging that 
he could not procure the genuine Hitch, 
begged the duchess to accept, as a mark 
of bii affection and regard, a silver fruit* 
basket, on which a flitch was engraven, 
with the following lines: 

"In lore cnnnnbW, funn’d to U«r sni lut, 
Thii|;ift neordiabiluflU twrlnmonth put; 
We clsiin then, boldlr clniai, thy SIteli, Dunmow, 
First of the bleiit who keep themurlnge vow." 
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Ilia grace then adverted to a superb 
plateau on the table, presented on this 
occasion to the duchess by the dowager 
marchioness of Bate, consisting of the 
Trajan and Antonine columns, two 
Egyptian obelisks, and an equestrian 
figure of Marcus Aurelias, exquisitely 
executed in gilt bronze.—^Thc duchess 
said, she wislicd she conld answer the 
duke in a proper manner, bnt, though 
she had spoken in public on former oc¬ 
casions, she could not do so on this.— 
She then desired him to accept a six- 
oared cutter, called the Falcon, in allu¬ 
sion to his office of grand falconer of 
England, and iinmraiately aftrrtvards 
the boatmen, dressed in yeflotv silk and 
green with their oars, and the steersman 
with his liag. made their appearance in 
a conservatory ailjoining, in which the 
Canailiati Bdat-tilee and many other 
songs were admirably given by Mr. 
Brahani, Miss Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kiiyvett, Miss (Irant, &c. At some 
iliKiaiice from the house, llnsaian, Spa- 
liisti, ami Uerm.in ballets were danced 
ill a tent, erected for the purpose, near 
which many amused themselves with 
arcliery. The 'I'yrolese minstrels and 
the llerruians delighted other parts of 
tiie company, and the intervals were 
enlivened by the military band and 
bugles. The whole concluded with 
quadrilles and waltzes, in a temphrary 
room erected near the house; and, at 
the close of the day, the ground assumed 
(he appearance of fairy land, from the 
number of variegated lamps suspended 
from the trees. 


TUB GII01GB or A VALBNTINB, from 
the Chronicles of the CanongatetXmth 
an elegant Engraving.^ 

• " I (tele a silent kiss: 

Oondeinn me, Rkaoess, If 1 did sulss." 

AMiiaoiic PhiiiIpb. 

Tub fair maid of Perth, tyishiog to 
stiow her love and gratitnde to Henry, 
hastily arose from her bed, and, ** slip¬ 
ping on her dress, which, nererthelcM, 
was left more disordered than usuaK 
tripped down stairs, and opened the 
door of tlie chamber, in which, as she 
had guessed, her lover had passed the 
hours after the fray. She paused at tbd 
door, anil was half afridd of executiiig 
her purpose, which not only permitted 
but enjoined tlie Valentines of the year 
to begin their connexion with a kiss of 
yoi., IX. 


of a Valtntine. 3 * 21 

alFcetion. It %vas looked ii^li as a pe¬ 
culiarly propitious omen, if one could 
find the other asleep, and awaken him or 
her by the performance of this interest¬ 
ing ceremony. 

** Never tras a fairer opportunity of¬ 
fered for commencing this mystic tie, 
tiiAii that wiiicli now presented itself to 
Catharine. After many and various 
thoughts, sleep had at length overcome 
the stont armourer in tlie chair in which 
lie had deposited himself. His features 
in repose had a more firm and manly 
cast than Catharine had thoimht, who, 
basing generally seen them Actuating 
between sliamefacedness and apprehen¬ 
sion of her displeasure, bad been used 
to'coiinect svith them some idea of imbe¬ 
cility. * He looks very stem,* sl)e said; 
* if heslipuld be angry^aiid tb^, when 
he asvakes, we are alone—if 1 sboald 
call Dorothy—if 1 slionld wake my 
father—^but no! it is a thing of custom, 
and done in all maidenly and sisterly 
love and honor. 1 will not suppose that 
Henry can misconstrue it, and 1 svill 
not let a childish fear put iiiy gratitnde 
to sleep.’ So saying, she tripped along 
with a light though hesitating step and 
a cheek crimsoned at her own purpose, 
and, gliding to the cliair of the sleeper, 
dropped a mss upon his lips as light as 
if a rose-leaf hadf fallen on them. The 
slumbers must have been slight which 
such a touch could dispel, and the 
dreapis of the sleeper must have been 
connected with tlie cause of the inter¬ 
ruption, since Hen^, instantly starting 
np, caught the maiden in his arms, and 
attempted to return in ecstasy the salute 
which had broken his repose. But Ca¬ 
tharine struggled in bis embrace; and, 
as her efforts implied alarmed modesty 
rather than mudenly coyness, her basbfu I 
lover suffered her to escape a grasp from 
which twenty times her strength conld 
not liave extricated Iier.—*'Nay, he not 
angry, good Henry,’ she said in the 
kindest tone to her snrprised |pver; * I 
have paid my vows to St. Valentine to- 
show now 1 value the mate that he has 
sent me for the year. Let but my father 
he present, and 1 will not dare to refuse 
you the towage you may claim for u 
broken sleep.’—* Let not that he a hhi- 
' derance, .said the old Glover, rushing in 
' ecstasy into the room—* fo her, Simth, 
to her: strike while the iron isiiot, and 
teach her what it is not to let sleeping 
dogs lie still’ Thusencouraged, Henry, 
though perhaps with less alarming viva- 
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uty, again seised tlie blushinjg inaiden 
in liU arms, who snbmitted wUb a tole¬ 
rable grace to receive repayment of her 
salute, a dozen times repeated, with an 
energy very different from that which 
had provoked such severe retaliation. At 
length, she again extricated herself from 
her lover’s arms, and, as if frightened 
and reMttting of what she bad done, 
threw herself into a seat, and covered 
her face with her hands. * Cheer up, 
thou silly girl,’ said her father, * and 
be not ashamed that thon hast mado the 
two happiest men in Perth, since thy old 
father is one of them. Never was kiss 
so well bestowed, and meet it is that it 
should be suitably rctnrnrd. Look up, 
my darling! Look up, and let me see 
thee but give one smile. By my honest 
word, t^e sun that now rises over onr 
fair city shows no'sight that can give 
me greater pleasure.—What,’ he con¬ 
tinued in a jocose tone, ‘ thon thonghtest 
thon liadst Jamie Keddie’s ring, and 
eonld'st walk invisible ? hut not so, my 
fairy of the dawning. Just as I was 
about to rise, I beard thy chamber-door 
open, and watched tliee down stairs— 
nut to protect thee against this sleepy- 
headed Henry, bat to see, with my own 
delighted eyes, my beloved girl do that 
wbi^ her father most wished.—Come, 
put down these foolish hands; and, 
though thon hlttshest a little, it will 
only the better grace St. Valentine’s 
morn, when blushes best become a maid- 
en'i cheek.’ 

*' As Simon Glover snokc, he palled 
away with gentle violence the nands 
which hid his danghter’a face. She 
hlusbed deeply, indeed; but there was 
more than maiden’s shame in her face, 
and her eyes were fast filling with tears. 
—^'What! weeping, lover continued 
her.father,—'nay, nay, this is more 
than need.—Henry, help me to comfort 
this little fool.’ 

'* Catharine made an effort to smile, 
but the vnile was of a melancholy and 
lerious cast.—*1 only meant to say, 
lidber, said the maiden,' that, in choosing 
Henry Gow for my Valendne, and ten¬ 
dering ttt him the rigllb and greetings 
of the morning according to enstom, 1 
meant hat to snow my gcadtode to him 
for his mnly and fiuthfn! service, and 
my obedience to yon. But do not lead 
him to think—and oh, dearest &ther, do 
not yourself entertain an idea, that I 
nwant more than what the promise to be 
bis faithful and allretionate Valentine 


through the year requires of me.'—*Ay, 
—ay—we understand it all,’ said Simon 
in die soothing tone which nurses apply 
to children—* we understand what the 
meaning is, enongh for once. Thou 
shalt not be frightened or harried.— 
Loving, true, and faithful Valentines 
ye are, and the rest will be as Heaven 
and opportunity shall permit. Come 

{ ir’ythee, have done—imiig not thy tiny 
lands, nor fear farther persecution now. 
Thou hast done bravely, excellently.— 
And now away to Dorothy, and call up 
the old sluggard; we mast have a sub¬ 
stantial brewfast after a night of con¬ 
fusion and a morning of joy, and thy 
hand will be needed to prepare for us 
some of those delicate cukes which no 
one can make but thyself; and well hast 
thou a right to the'secret, seeing who 
taught it thee. Ah! health to the soul 
of diy dcarest'mother,’ he added, with 
a sigh ; how blithe would she have been 
to see this happy St. Valentine’s morn- 
ing!” 


NARn.STlVE OF A SECO.ND EXPEDI¬ 
TION TO THE SHORES OF THE POLAR 

BEA, in 1825,-26, aad —27, % John 
Ffankliot F.R.S,^ including an Ac- 
count of the Progress of a Detach¬ 
ment to the Fattward, by Dr. Rich' 
ardton. 

Soon after the retnrn of captain 
Franklin from his adventurous peregri¬ 
nations, wo gave an account of his ex¬ 
pedition from such intelligence as some 
of his officers were disposed to comma- 
nicate. That sketch now requires to 
be in some points rc-touched, that it 
may be rendered more correct and 
striking. 

His arrival on the sea-coast gave 
great joy to the'party. At the north¬ 
eastern entrance to the main channel of 
the Mackenzie river (about 20J5 miles 
from the Slave-Lake), an island was 
discovered, and, when the adventurers 
approached it, " they had the indescrib¬ 
able pleasure of finding the water ded- 
dedly otUt. — Vfe hastened (says the 
captain) to the most elevated part of the 
island, about 250 feet high, to look 
around, and never was a prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to 
us. The Rocky Mountains were seen, 
and'the sea appeared in all its m^esty, 
entirely free from ice. Alany seab and 
blnrk and white whales were sporting 
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onits waves,and the whole scene excited 
the most flattering expectations." But 
the fine season was then so near its 
close, that it became expedient to secure 
winter^uarters at Fort>Franklin. Here 
they passed a merry Christmas.—Pre¬ 
parations were made for the celebration 
of that festival. The house was re¬ 
plastered with mud, all the rooms were 
whitewashed and repainted, and Mat¬ 
thews displayed his taste by ornament¬ 
ing a chandelier with cut paper and 
trinkets. On Christmas eve, the Indian 
hunters* women aud children were in¬ 
vited to share in a game of snap-dragon, 
to them an entire novelty. It would be 
as difficult to describe'the delight which 
the sport afforded them after they reco¬ 
vered (from) their first surprise, as to 
convey the full effect of the scene. When 
the candles were extinguished, the blue 
flame of the burning spirits shone on 
the rude features of our native comjb- 
nions, in whose countenances wereponr- 
trayed both the eager desire of possess¬ 
ing the fruit and the fear of the penalty. 
Ciiristmas-Day falling on a Sunday, the 
party were regaled with the best fare 
our stores could supply; and on the fol¬ 
lowing evening a dance was given, at 
which were present sixty persons, in¬ 
cluding the Indians, who sat as spec¬ 
tators of the merry scene. Seldom, 
erhaps, in such a confined space as our 
all, or in the same number of persons, 
was there greater variety of character, 
or greater confosion of tongues. The 

E consisted of Englishmen, High- 
rs, Canadians, Esquimaux, Cbipe- 
wyans, Dog-Ribs, Hare Indians, Cree 
women and children,-mingled together 
in perfect harmom'. Tiie amusements 
were varied by English, Gaelic, and 
French songs. After these holidays 
were over, the Dog-Ribs at length yield¬ 
ed to the repeated solicitations of Mr. 
Dcase, and removed in a body to a di¬ 
stant part of the lake, where the fishery 
was more abundant. As the hunters, 
were drawing rations from our store, he 
despatched ttiem in quest of deer, fur¬ 
nishing them also with nets; after which 
there remained at the esteblishment 
only one infirm Indian and ius wifo." 

On a resumption of the scheme of dis¬ 
covery, the whole party narrowly es¬ 
caped destruction.—** As we drew to¬ 
ward an island situated in a bay, our 
boats touched the ground when anont a 
mile from the beach; we then made 


signs to the Esqnimanx to come off, and 
pmled a short way back to await their 
arrival in deeper water. Three canoes 
instantly put off from the shore, and, 
before they could reach us, others were 
launched in such quick succession, that 
the whole space, between the island and 
tlic boats, was covered by them. The 
Esquinfanx canoes contun only one per¬ 
son, and are named kaivackif bnt they 
have a kind of open Wt capable of 
holding six or eight people, which is 
named oondak. The men alone use the 
kaiyacks, and the oomiaks are allotted 
to the women and children. We en¬ 
deavoured to count their numbers as 
they approached, and had proceeded as 
far as seventy-three canoes and five 
oomiaks when the sea became so crowded 
by fresh arrivals, tliat we could advance 
no farther in our reckoning. The men 
in the three headmost canoes were re¬ 
peatedly invited by Augustus (a native 
who^ was our friend) to approach and 
receive the present which 1 offered to 
them. He next explained to them in 
detail the purport of our visit, and told 
them that, if We sncceeded in finding a 
navigable channel, for large ships, a 
trade highly beneficial to tiiem would 
bo openM. They were delighted with 
this intelligence, and r^ated it to their 
countrymen, who testined their joy by 
tossing their hands aloft, and raising 
the most deafening sbont of applause 1 
ever heard." 

These promising appearances soon 
gave way to hostility. A kaiyack being 
accidentally overset by its contact with 
an oar, the savages were irritated, and, 
being largely reinforced, proceeded to a 
predatory attack. ’ 

“ In tills unequal contest, the self-pos¬ 
session of our men was not more con- 
spicnons than the coolness with which 
the Esquimaux received the heavy blows 
dealt to them with the butts of the mus¬ 
kets. But at length, irritated at being 
so often foiled in their attempts, severe 
of them jumped on board, and forcibly 
endcavonred to take the daggers and 
shot-belts that were abont the men’s per¬ 
sona ; and I myself was engaged with 
three of them who were trying to diwrm 
me. Lieutenant Back, ^rceiving our 
situation, and folly appreciating my 
motives in not coming to extremities, 
liad the kindles to send to my a#iist- 
ance a yunng chief who had protected 
him, and who, on his arrival, drove mv 
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iintagoiiibls out of the boat. 1 then saiv 
that Miy crew wero nearly overpowered 
in the ’fure>part of tlie boat, and hasten* 
infr to their aid, I fortaoately arrived in 
time to prevent George fl^ilaonfrom dis* 
charging the contents of his musket into 
tile body of an Esquimaux. He hail 
remved a firovoeation of which I was 
ignorant until the next day, for the fel* 
low had struck at him with a knife, and 
cut through his coat and waistcoat; and 
it was only after the affray was over that 
1 learned that four others had also nar¬ 
rowly escaiiril from being wounded, 
their clothes being ent by the blows 
made ut them with knives. No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of ma¬ 
rauders than another party commenced 
their operations at the stern. My gun 
WAS now the object of the struggle, 
wliicb was beginning to assume a ‘more 
serious complexion, when all the Es¬ 
quimaux sutidenly fled, and hid them¬ 
selves behind the drift timber and canoes 
on the beach. 

*' I cannot snfiiGlen% praise the forti- 
tnde and obedience of both the boats’ 
crews in abstaining from the use of their 
arms. In the first instance I had lieen 
influenced by the desire of preventing 
unnecessary bloodshed, and afterwards, 
when the critical situation of my party 
might have well warranted me ‘in em- 
plwing jnoru decided means fur their 
ae&icp, 1 still endeavoured to tempo¬ 
rise, being convinced that, as long as 
the boats lay aground, and we were 
beset by such numbers, armed with long 
knives, bows, arrows, and spears, we 
could not use flre-arms to advantage.-— 
The howling of the women, and the 
clamour of the men, proved the high 
excitement to which tfey had wron^t 
themselves; and I am still of opinion 
that, mingled as we were with them, the 
first blooii we had shed would have been 
instantly revenged by the sacrifice of all 
our lives.” 

The native tribes seen by Dr. Richard¬ 
son were more acute and more civilised 
than captain Franklin's opponent's.— 
” They seemed to have a correct idea of 
property, and showed mneh tact in their 
commerce with us; circumstance which 
liave been held by an eoninent historian 
to be evidences of a considsrable pro¬ 
gress toward civilisation. They were 
particuiarly cautious not to glut the 
market by loo great a display 6f their 
^tock in trade, producing only one ar¬ 


ticle at a time, and not attempting to 
outbid each' other; nor did 1 ever ob¬ 
serve them endeavour to deprive one 
anotherof any thing obtained in barter 
or as a present. As is usual with other 
tribes of Esquimaux, they asked our 
names and told us theirs,—a practice 
diametrically opposite to that of the In¬ 
dians, who conceive it to be improper 
to mention a man’s name in his presence, 
and will not, on any account, designate 
their near relatives, except hy some in¬ 
direct phrase. They showed mucli 
more curiosity respecring the construet- 
ion of our boats than any of the tribes of 
Indians we had' seen, and expressed 
great admiration of the rudder, soon 
-compcelicnding its mode of action, al¬ 
though it is a contrivance of whieh tiiey 
were previoosly ignorant. They were 
iccessant in their enquiries as to the use 
of every thing they saw in our possess- 
ibn, but were sometimes content witii 
an answer too brief to afford much ex¬ 
planation; as in the following instance. 
Uoligbnck liait lighted iiis pipe and was. 
piifling the smoke from ids mouth, when 
they shouted oohnh (fire), and demiiiid- 
ed to be told what Tie was doing, lie 
replied with the greatest gravity, * 1 
smoke,* and this answer sniliced. On 
my referring to an Esquimaux vocabu¬ 
lary, Ooligbuck, ill answer to their ques¬ 
tions, told them that the book spoke to 
me, when they intreated (tie to put it 
aivay. 1 afterwards detected the rogue 
with the brass thiiiibie endeavouring to 
steal this book, and placed it, as 1 
thought, out of his reach; it was miss¬ 
ing in the evening, but I never ascer- 
tidned whether it had been purloined 
by the Esquimaux, or had fallen over¬ 
board in moving some of the stores. 
Sedng me use my pocket telescope, 
they speedily comprehended its use, and 
CBlIed it * far eyes,’—^the name that they 
give to the wooden sliade which is used 
to protect their eyes from the glare of 
the snow, and which, from the small¬ 
ness of its aperture, enables them to see 
distant objects more clearly. Of onr 
trading articles, light copper kettles 
wert in the neatest request, and we 
were often asKed for the longlfnives 
which are osed for flinching whales. It 
is creditable to the Esquimaux habits of 
eleanlineu, that combs were in great 
demand, and we aaw wooden ones of 
their own manufacture, not dissimilar to 
ours in form,” 
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A mnarkable Polar sixiio is well de¬ 
scribed.—** MTe continued our course 
alon^ tbe coast until we came to the ex^ 
tremity of a cape, which was formed by 
an island separated from the main by 
a shallow channel. The cliffs of this 
island were about forty feet hieh, and 
the snow which had accumulateu under 
them in the winter was not yet dissolved, 
but, by the infiltration and freexioff of 
water, now formed an inclined baiiU of 
ice, nearly two-thirds of the height of 
the cliff. This bank, or iceberg, neing 
undermined by the ai:tion of the waves, 
maintained its position only by its adhe¬ 
sion to the frozen cliffs behind it. in 
some places large masses had broken off 
and floated away, whilst in others the 
currents of melting snow, flowing from 
the flat land above, had covered the ice 
with a thick coating of earth, so that at 
first sight it appeared as if the hank had 
broken down, .the real striusturc of the 
iceberg being percttptible only where 
rents existed, -lii a similar manner the 
frozen banks, or icebergs, covered with 
earth, mentioned by lientcnant Kotze¬ 
bue, ill Ills voyage to Bidiriiig-Strait, 
iiiiglit have been formed. Had tim whole 
mass of frozen snow broken off from 
this hank, an iceberg would have been 
produced thirty feet wide at Us base, 
and covered on one side to the depth of 
a foot or more, with black earth. The 
island was composed of sand and slaty 
clay, into which the thaw had not pene¬ 
trated above a foot. The ravines were 
lined with fragments of compact white 
limestone, and a few dwarf-bireW and 
willows grew on their sides. The son’s 
rays were very powerful this day, and 
tbe heat was oppressive, even whik. sit¬ 
ting at rest in the boat; the temperature 
of the air at noon being, in the shade, 
62 degrees, and that of the surface 
water, where the soundings were three 
fathoms, 35." 

The ideas of the odgin of mankind, 
entertuned by the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
.will remind the reader of the disobe¬ 
dience of our first parents, and the con¬ 
sequent foil of man.*—“The first man, 
they said, was, according to the tra¬ 
dition of their fathers, named Ohape- 
wee. He found the world well<4toeked 
with food, and be' created children, to 
whom he gave two kinds of frnit, tbe 
black and the white, but forbade them 
to cat the black. Having thus iesned 
his commands for tbe guidance of his 
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fiinily, he took leave of them fur a time, 
and made a long excursiuii for the piir- 

C tseof conducting the sun to the wurld. 

uring this, his first absence, hh child¬ 
ren were obedient, and ate only the 
w4iite fruit, but they consumed it all; 
the consequence was, that, when he a 
second time absented himself to bring 
the moon, and thev longed for fouit, 
they forgot the oruers of their father, 
and ate of tbe black, which was tbe 
only kind remuning. tie was much 
displeased on his return, and told them 
that in future the earth would produce 
bad fruits, and that they wonld be tor¬ 
mented by sickness and deatli—penal¬ 
ties which have attached to his descend¬ 
ants to the present dav. O'hapewee him¬ 
self lived so long that his throat w.as 
worn out, and he could no longes enjoy 
life; bat he was unable to die, until, at 
his own request, one of his people drove 
a beaver tooth into his head." 


PROFESSIONAI. CUARACTER OF MISS 

fanny ayyon ; (with a Portrait.) 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
may be said to have attained a state of 
higti excellence, if not perfoct^n. We 
have no correct ideu of the miisic of the 
ancients; but there is no reason to think 
that it was equal in refinement to that of 
the present age. Our professors and 
amateurs view the subject with more 
philosophical eyes, see farther into its 
natiira, examine it more closely in 
all its bearings and tendencies, and 
make the study more intellectual and 
scientific. • 

The young lady whose portrait graces 
our present number, has a pleasing coun¬ 
tenance, expressive eyes, a pretty mouth, 
and a delicate though not a fine foiin.-~- 
Her voice is pleasing rather than power¬ 
ful, and more soft than full. She ap¬ 
pears to have cultivated the mnsiral 
science with zeal, and, as she is still 
very young, she has ample time for fu¬ 
ture proficiency. She is very attentive 
to thq notes and the character of that 
music which is allotted to her, and does 
net deviate fsom the regular course in 
tbe hope of “ soatching a grace beyond 
the reach of art," probably because she 
is aware tlut such attempts sometimes 
terminate in failure. She does not stnun 
her voice, but well manages its powers, 
and modulates it with taste and judge¬ 
ment. 
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Many fair nngen undertake tbc per- of the rural heroine, but she rives in- 
formanceof dramatic characters before terest to the character; and, althonrii 
they can aef with spirit or propriety; her physical powers do not perhaps fully 
bnt Mbs Ayton, hy her personation of embody the violence of the shrew, she 
Hosetta and Catharine, has evinced tiiat proves, by her roode^f acting, that she 
vocalism is not her only qualification for accurately discerns the lights and shades 
public display. She is not indeed equal of the character, 
to Miss Stephens as the representative 


dFtite 

Exhibition of the Ro^ ^ 

Second 5frreey.-~ Beside the admired 
pictnre to which a fine passage in the 
Paradise Lost gave rise, Mr. Btty rx> 
Mbits the following pieces;—“ Guardian 
Cherubs with Portraits of the infant 
Children of the Earl of Normanton,” 
and ** Venus, the Evening Star." The 
former would be more beantifnl than it 
is, if the 'cherubs had less of the aspect 
of mortality, and if the whole had 

S eater ease and freedom of touch; and 
e latter is a welUfancied and weU-GO< 
lored piece. 

We are sorry to observe, that Mr. 
Mttlreaijff lias only one picture in this 
exhibition. The subject is the interior 
of an English cottage. The snn<set and' 
fire-light are given with effect, and the 
whole is neatly finished; bnt there is 
no great interest or meaning in the com¬ 
position.—Sir William Beechey's Little 
Gleaner is delineated in an easy and 
natural manner, without the extreme of 
coarsenessor vulgarity .--Mr. Withering- 
ton's Hop-Garden evinces his great at¬ 
tention to three requisites of his art,—• 
eon^sition, character, and coloring; 

We do not admire Mr. Turner’s 
" Boccaccio relating the Tale of the 
Bird-Cage."- This performance (saysa 
critic) " wonid excite pity if it were 
painted hy a maniac; hnr, coming from 
the hand of one whose former works 
would shed glor^ upon any age, it only 
fills our minds with amaxement." This 
animadversion is too severe. Recollect- 
ing the old proverb—** All that glitters 
is not gold,*—we admit that the picture 
has too innch of glare, glitter, “and taw. 
driness; it is not destitute of merit. 

The delights of sweetness arc humor- 
onsly represented by Mr. Cosse. People 
in general have seen boys Hfiing a 
sunr-liogsiiead of its remaining sweets, 
and the artist in partirular must have 


observed the practice with a very atten¬ 
tive eye. Tne illustration is skilful, 
and the execution happy. 

'* Taking ont aTnorn," by Mr. Col¬ 
lins, displays the hand of a master. The 
countenances of the young rustics who 
are watching their alarmed companion, 
and the looks of the aged operator, are 
appropriately and effee.tivrly delineated. 

The "Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his Wife to Olivia," by Mr. Newton, is 
worthy of the very pleasing novel which 
it illustrates. This part of the story is 
well told the artist. The demure 
austerity of Mrs. Primrose, the affec¬ 
tionate ‘earnestness of her husband, the 
TOpeiitance of Olivia, and the simplicity 
of Moses, are represented in an interest¬ 
ing manner.—In Mr. Clatcr's Morning 
Visit we observe a friendly gronpc well 
arranged and cliaracteristicidly marked. 

Mr. Rippingille has disp'layed (as 
well as the pencil can be expected to do) 
the good-lminur and mirth of a number 
of provincials going to a fair. Every 
one seems pleased for the present, and 
looking forwird to future enjoyment. 
** The drama of this clever performance 
(says an amateur) is developed with 
such skill that you may swear to its 
truth. Tbc rustic ivrnch, diving to the 
bottom of her pocket for something 
which it is quite clear she has lost; tlie 
short puffy gentleman in black,, evi¬ 
dently beaten in argument by his know¬ 
ing and lank opponent; and, above all, 
the sclf-eatisfied, half-iritted bumpkin, 
ivith a laughing lass under each arm, 
and who seems to be singing, not ** How 
happy could I lie with mther!" ‘but 
** How happy may I he with both!"— 
are delightnilly depicted. As a work 
of art, the pictnre is. rather scattered and 
spot^; buf in character and expression 
nothing ran surpass it." 

In the *' Rivals or the Sailor’s Wed- 
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ding,” Mr. Sharp has manifeslcd con¬ 
siderable talent. The disappointment 
of tbe soldier, and the joy or his rival, 
are properly denoted. 

There are some very good landscapes 
in the collection. A view in the Alps 
by Mr. J. Ulover, and a representation 
of Freshwater-Day bv Mr, (Jollins, are 
admirable pieces, niithful to nature, and 
correct -in point of art. Ounthorne’s 
“ Landscape after a Shower” is ren¬ 
dered less monotonous by the introduc¬ 
tion of an angler. A scene at Nenilly, 
in tlTc grounds of the duke of Orleans, 
is so well painted by Mr. VF. Daniel, 
that we seem to view the actual spot. 

Jn Mr. Woodward’s Mazeppa, the 
actions and passions of a fine qiuidruped 
are very naturally exhibited; but'the 
human figure is not so happily deli¬ 
neated.—air. l/ooper’s Draught Horses, 
and a Hunter nearly us large as life by 
Mr. Ward, arc represented with skill 
and fidelity.—The preparations for a 
contest between a terrier and a hedge¬ 
hog, by Mr. Edwin Landseer, reminu us 
of the arrangements for a fight between 
a Crib and a Belcher, although the 
hedge-hog may seem to be too tuuid an 
animal fur such a comparisbn. The 
attack meditated by the dog, and the 
guarded caution of the other animal, are 
displayed in a natural stjle.—Mr. rid¬ 
ding has not the tact of his friend Land¬ 
seer ; yet he shows talent and skill in 
his Sportsman and Dogs. 

We do not observe any of Wilkie’s 
productions in tbe present display; but 
we are reminded o^tliat artist by Mr. 
Hollins' portrait of him in a masquerade 
costume. He does not look well in that 
silly disguise, which he doubtless as¬ 
sumed as suitable to the meridian of 
Italy; for tlie likeness was taken at 
Rome. 

The miniatures are very numerous: 
the best, perhaps, arc those of the elder 
Bone antt Chalon, for taste and finish. 
Those of Rochard and Mrs. Robertson 
are also distinguished by neatness and 
elegance. 

Tbe arcbitectural designs arc not, in 
general, remarkable for refinedjtaste or 
excellence. Those of Mr. Wilkins may 
beclassml among the best. His view 
of tbe London Uniyersity may be con¬ 
sidered as tasteful,' rtfalar, and Imnno* 
nkms; uid the front of the new building 
intended for St. George’s Hos^tau 
which is also his worki is elegant and 


striking. Mr. Gandy Deering’s eleva¬ 
tion for the west end of a house designed 
for a nobleman in Park-lane, may be 
raised for dignified simplicity ana for 
eanty of detail; and Lansdoivn Tower, 
erected near Bath by Mr. Beckford, is a 
stately and imposing^work. 

Some of the designs which are offered 
to the nobility and gentry, or ttfpublic 
bodies, as specimens of architectural 
composition, are worthy of praise and 
consequently of adoption. Mr. Parke’s 
design for an entrance to a city, Mr. 
Gandy’s sketches of various parts of a 

f ialace, and Mr. Day’s model lor a pub¬ 
ic building, are pleasing specimens of 
an elegant and correct taste. 

The art of sculpture, it appears, does 
not decline in this country. Sievier's 
model of a groupe styled AlFection, has 
all the simpVici^ of true taste, with the 
poetic feeling of the ancient school. The 
expression and attitude of the woman, 
as she leans fondly over tlie sleeping 
infant, show the hand of a master and 
tbe mind of a poet, Westmaentt’s statue 
of- Warren Hastings is admirable.— 
Chantrey has only one work,—a bust of 
Sir William Cortis. This subject may 
excite thoughts not at all according witn 
the poetry of art; yet few can deny that 
the bust of the worthy alderman is ex¬ 
quisitely finished. Cupid preparing to 
assume the form of Ascaiiius, in marble, 
by T« Campbell, promises well fur the 
future fame of the artist. Among the 
numerous busts, we were most pleased 
with those of the duke of Grafton, 
Dugald Stewart, and John Abernetby. 
A Grecian archer, by G. Rennie, is the 
model of an almost naked figure, with 
an admirable knowlege of anatomy.— 
The artist appears to have had tbe exe¬ 
cution and elaborate finish of the Bei- 
vidcre A^llo in his mind, and perhaps 
before him, during the progress of his 
work. The countenance too, as well as 
the form, is worthy of one whom we 
might imagine to nave been alieroof 
Marathon or Thermopylae. There are 
three groupes of brigands, by San-Gio- 
vanni. They are modeled in forro-eMte,. 
and are ably executed. The Pugilist ot 
Rossi is likewise a fine epeeimen of art^ 
The management of the modem cos¬ 
tume, the expression of conntiinance, 
the attitade, are all excellent. There is 
sopi^blng in this statue perfectly Eng¬ 
lish, something that is applicable to no 
other country. 
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Mu Marlin't Pietwe of i/ie Fall of the court. Tlie IliUKir appears to ii« 

Nineveh. —^Mr. Martin combines tbe more perfect than the aerial perspectire; 
skill of an artist with that treiiins which, but the beauties of art,^ and the mind of 
if properly cnltivated, would have made the artist are so well displayed, that we 
him a poet. His new picture will not have no inclination to be hypercritical* 
only augment his reputation, but will Exhibition of Portraite. —^These are 
raise the character of the Bnglish school not orij^inal paintings, but copies of 
of painting in the estimation of fo* authentic portraits, preserved in the fa- 
rcignert. He has, as usual, sacrkiccd milies of our nobility and gentry. They 
every object to produce the effci;t of are gratuitously shewn to the public by 
vastness or immensity, the true source Air. Harding, in Pall-AIall hast, and 
of the sublime, and he has attained that amount to about IH:*. Prom the inajo* 
object, as far as it can be accomplished rity of the number, engravings have 
upon canvas. In the back*grouud wc been taken, and piii)lislie(i with accArate 
have stupendous masses of architecture, biographical sketches, furnished by Air. 
with all the huge :in<i pondcrons details Lodge. The pictures arc executed in 
of the Egyptian or Assyrian orders, water^^olurs, and may in general he con* 
—The hanging gardens ant snpported sidered as faithful and elegant copies, 
upon gigantic columns, wlnlst tW cc* worthy of minute inspection. By ex- 
Ichrated walls, the fliglits of stairs, the hibiting in some measure the character 
public buildings, and every other oMect, of each individual, they excite historical 
are suited to tlie extravagant and (abii* recollections, and are thus i-eiidered 
Ions grandeur attribnted'by tbe ancients additionally interesting, 
to the city. TIte extreme'back-ground Le-Thiere's Drath of Fir»iuia.~-A 
represents the farther part of the city French artist has imported into Bngland 
set on fire by liglitening, whilst a pro- a picture of considerable merit, in which, 
niinent object is tiie tumulus or tomb bis friends say, he has dune justice to a 
of A'inus, said by Diodorus Siculus to fine story. A critic is of opinion that 
have been a mile aiid a furlong in height, a great part of his success results from 
The centre represents the enemy pounng his judicious choice of a subject.— 
like a deluge into the city, and pcr|U*- ** Conceive (he says) a Virginiiis, aid* 
trating the work of carnage. The his* mated by one of the noblest of liuman 
tory of the country here enables the passions,'maddened at the thought of 
|iainter to embrace a scope of great va* ids daughter falling a prey to the lust of 
riety; and the diversified nature of the a tyrant, sacrificing her in a fit of despe* 
combats with infantry, cavalry, chariots, ration to preserve her from infamy. Is 
elephants, and every species of armed not the admiratioii of the father as upi- 
force, gives an Asiatic character to the versal as the pity fur the daughter?" 
scene, and produces a most picturesque We think not—the fatiier’s sense of 
effect. In the foi-e-ground we have all honor, or his phreiisy, hurried him into 
the magnificence of the Assyrian coart, an unjustifiable act of cruelty, and the 
contrastcfl with the terror and misery subject is one of the most shocking that 
produced by the approach of the hostile can be conceived. If .a person cannot, 
troops. Sardanapalns appears in the with all his efforts, rescue his daughter 
fullness of regal splendor, pointing in from that dishonor which, being com* 
hopeless agony to the scene of slaughter pulsory, will not involve her in real 
in the distant parts of his city, whilst guilt, he ought rather to submit to the 
his wires and concubines hang round supposed disgrace of his family than 
him in their frail loveliness, some exbi* viulute by murder tbe most sacred of all 
biting tbe distraction of terror, others laws. 

the muteness of despair, some their Tliis pictnre has both beauties and 
fondness for tlieir lord, whilst others are defects. Tbe drawing is in general 
frantic at the fate impending over them., correct, the composition and grouping 
The giDupes of women are beautiful, are good, and the masses and gradations 
and some of the figures seem instinct of light and shade are admirably uia* 
with life, and animated by passion. Tlie naged • bnt there is a deficiency of .dig* 
coloring of this part of tho picture will nified expression in the hero's coante* 
be thought by many, to be meretriejons; nance, and also in t^t of the unfortunate 
but we must r^llectthat its brilliancy lady, to whose bMuty of features and 
corresponds with the pomp and luxnry form the artist lias not done justice. 
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Mr. J. B. Lane's Fteion ofJoHfh. 
—^Tlie difficulty of representing a vision 
did not deter the bold artist from at¬ 
tempting this subject in a grand style. 
He nas fixed upon two points of time— 
the apparition and warning of the angel, 
and the attack upon the children bv 
Herod’s soldiers. He has imitatea, 
with unexpected success, the fine style 
of the Homan school, and the picture is 
striking and attractive. 

Ejcmbition in MaddoxStreet. —In 
such a climate as that of England, water- 
color paintings on walls would not long 
retain their color or exhibit tlieir fine 
strokes; but, in Italy, fresco-pmnting 
was a very common practice in too times 
of Raphael and some of his successors, 
and, at this moment, frescos are mould¬ 
ering on the walls of Italian palaces, 
although, by a modern contrivance, they 
may be removed with little or no injury. 
Some fine pieces of this description, 
from the pencil of Paolo Veronese, have 
lately hern taken from the walls which 
they adorned, and brought to England, 
where they now excite the attention of 
the curimih. They are superior to any 
works of the same artist in oil. Thep 
teem with imaginative splendor; for it 
is difficult to conceive any thing more 
beautiful than the exuberance and love¬ 
liness displayed in his allegorical figures, 
and we also admire the elegance with 
which the minor details arc executed.— 
In the present collection we have Po¬ 
mona, 5linerva, with figures of Calcu¬ 
lation and Mensuration, a Concert, a 
fascinating Titianic picture of St. Ce¬ 
cilia, Apmlo and Hyacinth, figures of 
Earth, Eire, Pmdence, and Folly, and 
a spirited embodiment of the Battle of 
the Standard. All these are exquisite 
displays of creative fancy, full of the 
dignined simplicity and harmony of art. 

In the same exhibition-room are a few 
pictures by Claude Lorrain, O. Poussin, 
Gainsborough, and other distin^iished 
artists; and, among these, the Niobeof 
Wilson, painted for his liberal patron, 
the late lord dc Tabley, does not suffer 
in comparison mth two of Claude’s 
master-pieces. 

Retzseh'e liluttratione ofShaktpeare. 
—Ketssch, as a sketcher, has been com¬ 
pared with Flaxman; but we do not 
think tliat he ever reached the sabliouty 
of that artist in pure epic composition, 
or his intensity and simplicity in de- 

VOI,. IX. 


lineating the workings of unrestrained 
nature. The present outlines are su- 

f erior to those illustrations of Goethe’s 
'aust, which first introduced Uetzsrh 
to the notice of tlie British public. In 
varied and energy of action, if not in 
repose and tender pathos, the scenes of 
Hamlet, now published, are superior to 
tliose of Faust. There are seventeen 
etchings, which are preceded by an 
apotheosis of Shakspeare, where two 
elegant females, floating in the air, re¬ 
presenting Tragedy and Comedy, are 
crowning the bard with a wreath of 
stars. From this we pass.to an intro- 
dnc0on or prologue emblematic of the 
ground-work of the drama—tlie mimicr 
of Hamlet’s father. The two scenes 
which follow, representing the struggle 
of Hamlet to follow tlie Ghost, ami the 
proposition of the oath, have certainly 
never been exceeded fur beauty of line, 
and justness of expression, by any for¬ 
mer work of this artist. The latter, in 
particular, is full of the most intense 
feeling. The iioint represented is when 
Hamlet says—“Rest, rest, perturbed 
spirit.” I^e outline *l)rcathea the anx¬ 
iety of the prince in the execution of 
his father’s behest. The pencil could 
barely portray with more truth the elfcct 
of listening, and the spectator must 
acknowlege the power ot the artist in 
rendering an internal nervous struggle 
so visible to ocular apprehension. The 
illustration of the famous soliloquy we 
do not like. The figure is fine, but it 
wants solidity. The interruption of 
Hamlet’s conference with his mother in 
the chamber, by the appearance of the 
Ghost, however, is a striking and ably 
delineated scene. The artist is licre so 
happy in the expression of surprise and 
reverence, that he more than compen¬ 
sates for his failure in the preceding 
instance in that of thought. The mad. 
scene is likewise an admirable specimen 
of Retzsch’s power in portra/ing the 
workings of natural feelings. The sym¬ 
pathy of the different personages is here 
indicated in the most perfect manner; 
except that the expression of Ophelia’s, 
face IS perhaps a little too lachrymose, 
and wants something more of that wild¬ 
ness which appertains to insanity. 'The 
other scenes are not all equally fine* 
but there are few that provoke disgust 
or censure. 

S u 
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iHttistic* 


A LATB concert of the Royal Aca< 
demy of Music calls our transient atten* 
tion to the remarks of a pcriodiral 
writer, who says, The interest which 
we have in the prosperitv of this insti* 
tutiun, derircs its individual force from 
the anticipation of niiuiy pleasures 
wliich will oive their fntuie existence to 
it. We see sketched out an outline of 
the happy hours hereafter depending on 
the successful progress of these studies, 
the emotions to be then excited, and the 
"tender memories’* to be afterwards 
left. We have a foretaste of a rich 
feast, and the miniatures of those wiio 
will assume the stature of the giants of 
this day; the Lindleys and Aloschcles, 
the Pastas and the Sontags. 'I'liese 
lispings will be then a powerful elo> 
iiuence, if that name be denied to them 
in their present sta^e."—'i'hese obser¬ 
vations may pass without animad¬ 
version: but the following remark is 
little better thaiwniere nonsense.—“ We 
are not, however, convinced tliat seeing 
the science in tins chrysuliK state, dues 
nut weaken the glory ot its hues in their 
more expandeu beauty; and tve are 

I ierhaps disappointed wlieii the excel- 
encea of tlie first-rate performers are 
echoed by these tyros, not only ut the 
feeiilcness of the reverberation, hut at 
the unfolding of the nature, and analysis 
of the beauty, which fasciiiated us in 
the original sounds. The graces which 
Pasta mrows into the Somiuo Civt of 
Pacini, are used with ratlier a bad grace 
by any Miss liellchainbers in the world. 
Wc sw the strings and machinery of the 
puppet, and can no more admire it to 
the full." It must be expected that 


learners will follow the instructions of 
their teachers, and imitate those singers 
and instrunaintal performers who are 
pointed out to them as models; and we 
do not see how cither their future lustre, 
or the general effect of the musical sci¬ 
ence, can be impaired by their previous 
feebleness. Children usually creep 
before they can walk or run. The 
writer becomes more reasonable when 
he adds, " A’evcrtlieless there is a cer¬ 
tain iiideiicndcnt pleasure in listening 
to the performances of such youthfiu 
proficients;—fur pruficients they ccr- 
taiidy arc, and it is must honoranic to 
tile talents of the pupil and system of 
the instructor to hear, so well threaded, 
some of the most intricate iinues of tlic 
science. From a great deal of masterly 
singing, we would particularise the 
manner in which the recitative Di mia 
from Tancredi, was executed by 
Miss Bromley, who is not more than 
fifteen years of age. There was a feel¬ 
ing in the management of her voice, 
that raised her, in our eyes, to the level 
of her more powerful compeers. Misses 
Childc and Bellcliaiiibers, the latter of 
whom has a fine mellow tune, mid a 
spirit of Pasta, though felt at a distance. 
Miss Riviere accomplislied a must ela¬ 
borate fantasia fur the piano-forte, by 
Beethoven, with surprising clearness 
and effect; and Muwkcs added to his 
young laurels by an exquisite obligato 
accouipaniineut to Sonuho CM. We 
ought not to omit a manuscript svm- 
(iliony, composed by Mudie, which liad 
uucur tHu passages of originality and 
lioiver.” 


Qrama. 


TJIK Kl.vr.'s TII£irH£. 

MADEMofsEi.LE SoNTAO, by licr 
acquiescence in -the wish of Madame 
Ptuta that she would act the part of 
0csdemona, alarmeil some of her friends, 
who ajiprehcoded that tlie transfer of a 
tenor part to a soprano voice wouhl he 
injurious in a inusn al {xiiiit of view, and 


that the new hemine would not fully 
adopt the feelings of the character. But 
these fears were in a great measure re¬ 
moved on the day of trial. The young 
ladj {H>rformcd the part to the general 
satisfimtion of the audience. I’he fresh¬ 
ness iif her voice, the correctness of her 
singing, an<l the nnaflected strains of 
gemiine iiidure which she occasionally 
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threw into the part, contrasted pcriiaps 
hy tlic stnintre ntioice of Pasta, who per¬ 
sonated the black Aero or rather 
enabled the (lernian vocalist to maintain, 
very respectably and honorably, even a 
jaxta-posUion with the Italian actress. 

At Curioni’s benefit. Mademoiselle 
Sontap: also distinguished herself. She 
then (llgnifiiH.1 the part of Cindendla by 
her good acting, and won the sympathy 
of the audie.ni;e by the meekness under 
insult, the girlish pleasure at having an 
incognito lover, and the feminine sim¬ 
plicity and innocence which she dis¬ 
played. 


I)at'RV-I.ANE TIIEATUE. 

Ora present comic wuien arc not 
worthy of the name; they ought rather 
to be called iran«lators. The last new 
comedy produced at this house was bor¬ 
rowed'from a French piece, styled / ex 
IWoh Qmrtiers, the proiluetidn of Pi- 
eardet Alaacrcs, which hsu been very 
successful at Paris. The title of the 
Kiiglish play is, Up» and Downt, or the 
Ladder of lAfc. The plot may thus be 
stated.—Mr. Felix Alndberry lias, us a 
Mexican merchant, n'alised a very con¬ 
siderable furtunc, which he ^visiles to 
increase by a matrimonial speculation. 
Pointi'r, a sort of sebemer about town, 
engages to procure for him a suitable 
spouse. With that view he pitches 
upon Kitty Corderoy, the daughter of a 
wealthy tradesman. Mtidlierry is intro¬ 
duced to her rnotlicr, an indiflercnt 
copy of Mrs. Mnhiprop, and his pro¬ 
posals arc received mvorably, mncfi to 
the mortification of Miss Kitty, who is 
attached to Christoplicr Higgins, her 
father’s clerk. The hops of the young 
lovers are on the point of being blight¬ 
ed, when the avarice of Mudberry ope¬ 
rates ill their favor. He discovers tiiat 
his ship the Mary Anne, which he be¬ 
lieved to be <^in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried," has arrived safely at 
Portsmouth. Being tims successful, 
he informs his friend that he thinks he 
is entitled to a larger fortune, and there¬ 
fore wishes to recede from his engage¬ 
ment with the fair Kitty. Pointer is 
aware of Kitty’s penchant for the clerk, 
uid consequently finds no difficulty in 
breaking off the match. Thus cods the 
first act, or city portion of the pla^.— 
In the second act, avarice and ambition 


possess Mudberry between them. He 
18 introduced to'the mansion of Mr. 
Mauimontun, a rich hanker, whose ele¬ 
gant house is on the neutral ground, 
uiat is, not exiictiv in the extreme 
circle of fishiun, bi*ing situated in the 
vicinity of Brdford-square. Every 
luxury that money can purchase is to be 
foanil' at tlie xoirie* of Aliss Alam- 
nionton-, but they are not frequented 
liy many persons of high birth or rank. 
Afamrnonton is piqued at tiiis; and 
while he feels angry at the unreasonable 
pride of ancestry, he is himself almost 
as proud of his justly-acquired wealth, 
liegardless of the "eligible matches" 
which Alamni'Jiiton proposes to his 
sister, she is enamored of the sentimental 
earl Uelamerc, one of tho very few per¬ 
sons of rank who visit at Mr. 'Alammon- 
ton’s. By the counsel of Pointer, Alud- 
herry aspires to the huntl of Aliss Alam- 
mnn'ton. While he is paying his auk- 
ward aildresses to the lauy,‘^hc is as¬ 
tounded to hear that his‘rich uncle, 
Stanmore, a Lirerpol merchant, whom 
he facetiously denuininates “ Black-bo^ 
Billy," bud recently died, and, as his 
son ‘was drowned some time before, the 
nephew becomes heir to a fortune of 
liaif a million. IJis mind again changes, 
ami, after some attempts to affect grief 
fur the loss of his nncic, his brutal joy 
bursts forth, and he is dismissed from 
the house. In the third art, Aliidberry 
is anxious to transfer his aflections to a 
woman of title, and for that purpose 
the indefatigable Pointer introduces him 
to the stately dowager countess Dcla- 
iiiere, with whom her widowed niece, 
lady Charlewood, resides. The dowager 
is a woman of lohy birth and high no¬ 
tions; but, when she hears of Mud- 
berry’s immense wealth, all ideas of the 
lowness of his origin are forgotten, and 
she is perfectly willing that he sliall 
marry her niece, who, however, cherishes 
an attachment for Alanimontou; bnttiie 
spirit of contradiction has a powerful 
influence over eaclf, Wlienever they 
meet, the lady rails at the aristocracy of 
wealtli, and the gentleman is equally, 
ready to laugh at the pride of birth.^ 
After one of these scenes of altercation, 
the earl solicits the hand of Altss Mam- 
monlon; but his suit is rejected by her 
brother, on the sneering plea that he 
would degrade himself by such an alli¬ 
ance. i n the mean time, Kitty Corderoy 
and Miss Alanunonton dete rminw to 
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apprise lady Charleirood (for tbe trio 

had been educated at the same school) 

of the real character of her new admirer. 

Ue is assailed by them in turn. This, 

hou'ever, would not affect the sordid 

heart of Mudberry; but at this eventful 

ijioinent he disrovers tliat the (rood sliip 

Alary Anne had been destroyed by fire, 

and that his iinrle had left the whole of 

ids fortune to his ^rand-duiighter, Kitty 

Corderoy, with whom Afiidberry vainly 

attempts to eifert a reroneiliatioii. Dela- 

mere is reeuriuiled to Alaiiiinonton, and 

receives the hand of Ids sister; and the 

union of lady Charlrwood with the 

banker iiatnrailv follows the other mar- 
• • 

'I'herc arc .sonic effective situations in 
this play, hut the characters are, for the 
greater* part, fcehiy drawn. Occa¬ 
sionally there is a neat point in the dia> 
lugue, but, on the uhole, it is ratlicr 
heavy. Tlie love-scenes, li ke all modern 
love-‘sccnes, do not rUe above cominoii- 
plare. I'he part of Mudberry is the 
mo.sr novel, and flie best in tlie roniedy. 
The cliaraeter of Pointer is light and 
bastling, and is extremely tveli suited to 
Air. Jones’ buoyant style of acting, and 
no small portion of the mirth of llie 
eiPidiis was excited bv him. .\Ir. Lis¬ 
ton's Mudberry was distinguished by 
that broad richness of liumor ivliicu 
throws around points, tiiat would escape 
an ordinary actor, such an air of eoiiii- 
culity a.s renders it almost impossible to 
refrain from laui*liter. Tlie other cha¬ 
racters, male anil female, are little more 
than walking ladies and gentlemen; hut 
it is due to rliosc wlio appeared in thcrii 
to say, that they were well supported. 
Mr. t.'ooper expressed the sentiments of 
Alamniunton with effi-ctive energy.— 
Miss I. Pctton, as Lady Oharlewood, 
pleased iis by her correct elociition. 
Amelia Alammonton, a trifling part, was 
rendered interesting by Mias Ellen Tree; 
Miss Love made some good points in 
her performance of Kitty; ami the two 
elderly ladies, the* dowager and the 
('ockuey dame, found spirited represen¬ 


tatives in Mrs. Davison and Mrs. C. 
Jones. 


COVRNT-aARDEN TIIKATSS. 

This house, on the 20th, was closed 
for the season, with the thanks of the 
stage-manager to the public for con¬ 
tinued encouragement. The honse, un¬ 
doubtedly, was sometimes filled to an 
Overflow; but this, we understand,^ was 
a rare case, and the season, we believe, 
was far from being highly profitable.^ 
This was not so mucli tlie fault of the 
coiidnrtors of the theatre, as it wras the 
consequence of an evident decline of 
the general taste for thcatriral amuse¬ 
ments. 


FRE.SCII rtAJS IN LONDON. 

The French comedians lately closed 
tlieir season willi iolat at tlie English 
Opera-house. For some weeks histore 
they retired, they enjoyed tlie additional 
aid of Mademoiselle Jenny Vertprfe.— 
This lady is sliort in her person, but 
well-formed; ha.s fine dark eyes and 
pleasing features. On her first appear¬ 
ance in tills country, slie performed the 
part of Eiiiniidiiie, in Les PretnidreM 
Jhiioum, and Antonine in Le Plus Beau 
Jour de la Pie, and, in both represen¬ 
tations, slie was greatly applauded.— 
There was no room for tlie display of 
passion in these pieces, nor do we think 
the lady at ail adapted for passionate 
acting; but in 8cene.s of a certain kind 
of humor she is admiratile. It may be 
remarked, that, instead of being extra¬ 
vagant (as they arc generally repre¬ 
sented), the Frencli actors, in comedy 
at least, are more quiet and subdued 
than our own, and, consequently, more 
natural. Vl^itli some exceptions, how¬ 
ever, thev fail in tlieir attempts to look 
like gentlemen, and deviate into vulgar 
foppery. 
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dFnitilCoiiit* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


CABRiAOB oasas. 

Thts costume consists of a dress of groa deNaplett the color of the lavender* 
blossom* with broad bias folds round the border, scaloped e» langaettetf edged 
with narrow rouleau-binding. The sleeves arc d la Maria j the fulness is con¬ 
fined only at that part of the arm just above the elbow* with one band: a broad 
calf terminates the sleeve at the wrist. A fichu-caneeou is worn with this dress* 
trimmed with Vandyck lace, surmounted bv a triple ruff fastened in fnint with a 
pink rosette of riband. A hat of groa da Naplea, the color of the rose of Jericho* 
u ornamented by bows of pink riband cbecquered with black. 


sv'BKixa DBBaa, 

This is composed of a frock of pink crape, over white satin: the border is 
ornamented witn a full puckering oi crape* bouilloan^, over which are placed* in 
bios, Vandyck points of pink satin; tliose are double* and then spread open. The 
puckering IS surmountedT by large rosettes of crape. The body is made plain* 
fitting close to the shape. The ueeves arc short and full, and are formed of Van¬ 
dyck points* placed lengthwise. The head-dress Is a college cap of barbel-blue 
satin, adorned with two white aigrettes; and on the right side* over the lower dU 
vision* depends a round, rich tassel of blue silk and gold. 

N. B.--The above dresses were obligingly furnished by Miss Pierrepoint* Edward- 

street* Portinan-sqnare. 


MOMTBhr CALMXDAM OJP rAaatOKn 

Hvdb Pabk is now the daily resort 
of fashionable persons, and we behold 
on that spot* more particularly from 
three to five o'clock* a moving picture 
of elegant dress. At the morning ex¬ 
hibitions, also, numerous are the car¬ 
riages which arrive* and wait at the 
doors for ^eir distinguished owners: 
here the dress varies a Httle, being more 
studied than merely for a carriage airing. 

Among the new pelisses, which are 
chiefly or groa dea Indea^ as being not 
only more novel* but also more delicate 
in its texture than groa de ^apleat we 
find those of stonenmlor most in favor 
for walking. The last which came 
under our inspection, did not please us 
so well as some we saw at the commence¬ 
ment of this month* the simplidty of 
their ornaments rendering them more 
appropriate to the middles the summer: 
these are too bustling in their trimming* 
and appear too warm for the present 
time. A very full fluting en amta tfe 
/enp* of the same material as the pelisse, 
is carried down the bust from each 
shoulder* enlarging fill it descends as 
low as the feet; in the centre of these 


two rows of fltttings, the pelisse Is 
fastened down the Front of the skirt 
with large rosettes* the bows of which 
are obliged to be kept out with cotton* 
whenever the pelisse is consigned to the 
ress or chest of drawers. Other out- 
oor envelopes consist much of Cache- 
mire shawls, pelerines of lace* tulle* or 
muslin embroidered, and sometimes of 
silk, the same as the dress. 

Dunstable* straw* and Leghorn hats 
are worn in deahabillaf and not unfre- 
quently in half-dress* though silk and 
saiiii hats and bonnets hare a decided 
preference. A degree of affectation 
prevaijs among some ladies of frshion 
in having their straw bonnets for ^ 
retired morning walk* of as coarse ma¬ 
terials as posnble: a neat, fine Don- 
stable* well and tastefully trimmed with 
handsome ribands* and luted with sifin* 
of the moat predominant color in the 
riband* is muM worn by those ladles of 
real gentility* who are never known to 
resort to extremes* in order to be deemed 
fashionable. Though Leghorn hats aro 
less iq favor than ever, they are yet worn 
by many females whose elegance of taste 
is undisputed. Many of fiiem an too 
elaborately trimmed and decorated; 
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browl, rich white ribands, splendidly 
variegated with satin^stripeded^s,adorn 
the crown in prufase bows and pnffings, 
with an ostrich plnme in front. Ijie 
most favorite carriage hats are of white 
satin, and exhibit a beaiitifnl white 
Iiime tipped witli blue or pink; a very 
road blond surrounds the edge of the 
brim. 

Alorning dresses continue to be of 
chintz, having lively colors in patterns 
of flowert. on a white grvmiid. For 
home rostiiine, dresses made partially 
high, of gros tic Xu/ilcs, the borders 
trimmed with two flounces pinkvil, and 
the sleeves cn are much in favor. 

For the friendly 'dimter-party, dresses of 
gfos des ladesi made low', ami the body 
cu gcrbCf with long white transparent 
sleeves, prevail most. For the evening, 
gowns of pink taffeta or gossamer satin, 
with short full sleeves, ami pelerines of 
blond of the most siiperh patterns, are 
muchmimired. Uall-dressesarcof white 
tulle, or figured gauze: colored crape 
also, simply and judiciously trimmed, 
forms a frequent costume ter the ball* 
room. 

With young persons the most pre¬ 
vailing head-dress is their own hair 
beautifully arranged. Tliis cliarming 
gift of nature is often, at dress-parties, 
embellished cither widi sprigs of pearls, 
or a few artificial flowers at halls; orna¬ 
mental diadem-comhs of brilliants are 
also sometimes worn en grande parure. 

Dress-hats at the opera-house, and at 
some evening assemblies, are often 
worn by married ladies; they are gene¬ 
rally of colored crape and ornamented 
with white plumage. ^ We do not miicli 
admire the new Berlin toque of white 
gauze striped with silver: out the caps 
for dgeuiie costume are very pretty and 
becoming. The cawl and head-piece of 
these caps are made of beautifully 
figured thread tulle; a double border of 
fine lace is placed next to the face, above 
which is a row of puffing. Ladies who 
liave good hair wear, in home costume 
and in half-dress, bows of broad gauze 
riband, of light hnes mingled with their 
tresses. The caps for matrons are of 
blond and gauae; the former of the cor- 
nette species, the latter of the turban 
kind; they have flowers on each temple, 
ami ate trimmed with bows of gauze 
riband, or a few exotic flowers, accord¬ 
ing to the time of day and style of 
dress. 


The most admired colors for pelisses 
and dresses, are stone-color, celestial- 
blue, Macassar-brown, and spinach- 
green ; for bonnets, hats, and ribands, 
pink, marsh-mallow'-bloBSoiii, etherial- 
nlue, and steam-yellow. 

UODSS pAtusjxyrriis. 

A wnAPi'iNo pelisse of jaconot miis- 
lin, or of cambric, is much worn in the 
Illuming walks; it is trimmed round 
with India iiiusliii, laid in small plaits, 
or else the pelisse is richly rmbruidcred. 
Muslin canezou spoiiucrs are also worn 
for the promenade, with rolured petti¬ 
coats. [jegliorn hats arc nmeh urna- 
mented; many ladies who are devoted 
to all the changes of the toilette, often 
adorn these liats with a plume in the 
front. Bonnets of clear lawn, of differ¬ 
ent colors, arc expected to be very 
general in the country, us the snmmer 
advances: these are trimmed with broad 
riband and decorated with field-flowers. 
Chip and straw hats arensually adorned 
with pionies, Gneldrc-roses, and myrtle, 
in blossom. Contrary to the manner of 
putting on the hats last summer, which 
very awkwardly and unbecomingly dis¬ 
covered the nape of the ni>ck, they are 
now placed very backward and totally 
conceal it. Bonnets, formed of gauze 
ribands sewn together, are among tlie 
prettiest novelties; tiiev are trimmed 
with bows of the same riband, and have 
a white blond at the edge of the brim. 
A very bcautifui hat fur the promenade 
is of white chip trimmed with wliite 
gauze ribands, figured in a pattern of 
various hues: it displays five or six 
kinds of flowers, and several bows are 
placed on the brim. 

The dresses most in vogue are made 
of painted de Naptca^ chintzes in 
Persian demgns, white muslin beauti¬ 
fully embroidered in feathcr-stiteh, and 
Indian taffeta. The sleeves are d ia 
JUarie, when long, and have only two 
divisions: one broad flounce is a pre¬ 
vailing inetiiod of decorating the bor¬ 
der; and the cors^e is often finished 
with drapery d la Ctreauiennet both in 
front ana at the back. Gowns for even¬ 
ing-parties have sometimes long sleeves, 
verv wide, made of jtiengon point-lace; 
and over the dress is worn a drapery 
scarf of the same lace. The dresses for 
walking are made quite as short as those 
for the ball-room. The sleeves of 
morning dresses are cut straight without 
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any bias, ami arc only confined next to 
the hand by a wristband. This is the 
only hind of gown which is not plaited 
equally full all ronnd the waist; for the 
skirt on each liip is in bias, in the old 
form. A sash encircles the waist, with 
vcrv long ends falling almost as low 
as the feet. Almost all the sashes now 
worn an* of painted riband,—a fashion 
which gires full employment to many 


young female artists. On many^ are 
painted beautiful wreaths of a multitude 
of flowers; and on some are seen human 
and other figures. ' 

A new hat for an evening party is of 
white chip, ornamented under the brim 
with flowers of gold: this hat is placed 
very backward, and much on one side: 
five white feathers tower over it, mixed 
with branches of gold. 


IStrtfiis. iBatrtaseifl, atiHr 2}eatlij$ 


HIHTBS. 

.Sons to the visenuntess Duncannon 
and the ladies Kintore and Byron, and 
to the wives of the lion, and rev. H. 
Bridgeinan, Mr. T. Ohitty, Mr. VV'. B. 
Bell, Mr. John Laurie of Sydenham, 
Mr. B. O. Hodges of Lamneth, the 
majors llowley and W. 0. Brooke, ob¬ 
tain James Hay of the navy, and Mr, 
Denny of High-Wycombe. 

Daughters to lady Charlotte Sturt 
and lady (Hathariue Legge, to lady Jol- 
liffe and lady R. Bcigravc, and to the 
wives of Mr. II. Bull of Ely-Placc, Mr. 
Shirley of Chathani-Place, Mr. Lau¬ 
rence of Black-heath, G. D. Halford, 
captaiirMartiii of the navy, and liente* 
nant-colonel Webster. 

mahh I a ass. 

Mr. J. H.Langham, to thehon. Mar¬ 
garet Kenyon. 

The second son of lord Stafford, to 
Miss Smytlic, niece of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Conut Vander-bnrch, chamberlain to 
the king of the Netherlands, to Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Mr. W. D. C. Cooper, 
of Highgatc. 

Captain Hallowcll of the navy, to 
Mary, danghtcr of Kir M. Maxwell. 

Captain H. M. Wainwright, of the 
army, to Miss Prescot. 

John Manley, At.D,, to Miss Lam¬ 
bert of Barking. 

Mr. C. K. Cockerell, to the youngest 
danghtcr of the late Mr. J. Ilcnnic. 

The eldest son of lord Ashbrook, to 
Frances, daughter of the rev. Sir J, 
Robinson. 

Mr. J. M. Key, of Denmark-hill, to 
Miss Birch of Nonvooit. 

Mr. C. T. Camel, to Joseplia, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Hume of the Post-Ufl^cc. 


Vice-Admiral Sir T. Williams, to 
Miss Mallory of Woodcutc. 

Captain Short, to the eldest danghtcr 
of the late Mr. U. Harwell. 

Mr. J. Holding, to lady Jane Co¬ 
ventry. 

Mr. Innes, of Leyton, to Miss Pcad, 
of Walthamstow. 

DSd TUS. 

The duchess dowager of Beaufort. 

Mrs. Cockburn, wife of the dean of 
York. 

Matilda, wife of Mr. T. Campbell the 
poet. 

The rev. John Digby Fowell. 

The rev. J. Parker, rector of St. 
John's, Bedford. 

In his 90th year, the rev. J. Piunock, 
rector of Bosworth. 

Mr. John Webb, of Lce-Hall, Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

By an act of suicide, Mr. John Co^ 
ton, a retired merchant. 

Lord H. Fitzroy: 

Sir H. B. Brogravc. 

Lieutenant-general Backhouse, 

MMe^ffeneral Davies. 

Colonel Weguclin, in the service of 
the India Company. 

Mr. Watts, proprietor of Peerless- 
Pool. 

In bis 83dyear,Sir Henry Dashwood. 

At the same age, tiic rev. William 
Coxe, distinguished by his useful histo¬ 
rical works, and his accurate illustra¬ 
tions of the political and general state 
of various European countries. 

At Woolwich, by his own hand, Mr. 
John Long, a merchant and ship-owner, 
—and-, at Barking, W a similar act of 
violence, Mr. Wagstaff. 

Caphuti Dickenson, in the ordnance 
service. 
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Mr. Dagald Stewart, the philoaopher. 

Admiral Sir William Stomett. 

Colonel Meares, of the Royal Ma¬ 
rines. 

The third son of general Francis 
Fuller. 

The hon. Anne Seymour Darner, di> 
stin^uished by her skill in sculpture. 

Aliss Grant, sister of Air. Charles 
Grant, late president of the board of 
trade. 

At the i^e of 21 years, the eldest 
daughter of Air. Dunn of the Custom- 
House. 

The dowager lady Levinge; also lady 
Dunsany. 

I'he relict of Ralph lord Neville. 

The widow of Sir Gregory Page 
Turner. 

At Waddon, Mrs. Hallowell, in her 
96th year. 

The relict of Afr. F. Carter, F.A.S. 

In consequence of the bodily injury 
sustained from the fall of the Bruns- 
wick-Theatre, John Abbot, carpenter, 
•«>the fifteenth victim of that acciuent. 

From the effect of personal injuries 


inflicted by some quarrelsome artisans 
at Windsor, Hen^ lord Monnt^Sand- 
ford, at the age of ^ years. 

At Shooter’s-liill, Mr. W. Johnson. 

At Alitcbam, Mrs. Aloore. 

At Hampton, the second daughter of 
the rev. Dr. Hemming. 

Near Swansea, in her 103d year, Mrs. 
Stephens. 

At Little Chelsea, Airs. Janet Peile. 

At Whetstone, captain Lauann. 

At Sunbury, the wife of lieutenant- 
colonel Phipps. 

At llochtord, Mr. W. Bathurst, soli¬ 
citor. 

Sir William Congreve, the reputed 
inventor of the famous rocket. 

Charles marquis of Northampton. 

Dr. Raphael Meldoia, high priest of 
the Jews of Southern Europe. 

Killed by being entangled in the 
shaft of a loom, at Bolton, Alary Anne 
Willis, about the age of 18 years. 

In consequence of a sudden fall 
through a sky-light, Mr. Theodore 
Lane, a young artist of promising talent. 

At Alacao, Sir William Fraser. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tub only answer to which Emma is entitled, involves a decided rejection 
of her paltry poem. Let her throw some meaning into her verses, before she 
makes another attempt to wheedle or eondliate an editor. Flattery is not agreeable 
to our feelings. 

If Damon’s sheep could understand his poetical language, us well as they 
attend to his ordinary call, they would perhaps be pleased with liis pastorals; but, 
in the eye of a critical reader, tiie simplicity at wnich he aims sinks into inanity 
and niatrertc. 

The insertion of so poor a piece as the ** Elegy on poor Miiry” would nut 
tend to enrich our Magazine. 

A manuscript sent by Mr.R. had long disappeared; but we hare now found 
it, and will send an miswer without farther delay. 

One who is apparently a young writer has sent an enigma, which, instead 
of leaving the solution to the acuteness of the reader, he has condescended to 
explain, tltough not in a way that is absolutely satisfactory. We reply, in the 
first place, that enigmas have long been discarded from our pages; and, secondly, 
we cannot be induced to approve such poetry (we ought rather to say, such non¬ 
sense) as the following lines contain. 

** As, by an archer rim’d, the whizsing dart 
The twanging bow in swiftness doth depart. 

So lips mint carve, the impetus to impart, 

Whid sends a thiilliag kiss to reach the heart." 

A young female critic may say that the last line is at least tolerable;—at 
any ride, it is natoral; but the third line is undoubtedly wore scientific. 
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TIIJ! RIVikL GOLI/ERKK. 

iNTio.iiEt-T iiiiil Irariiiiijr are not 
*iViioiiyiiitnis; fur the fortitrr is chiefly 
t[ic rcsiiU Ilf natural acuteness, while 
till* i<itter is the proiiiice of continued 
study and cultivation. Cuuimun sense 
is ncta-ssary fur both, as, without tliis 
preHiniiiarv «|HaIily, we caunot properly 
luiderstauJ what wr sec or hear, or 
learn any tiling with useful eflect.— 
I'hose who six’uk of the “ inarch of in¬ 
tellect," apply the phrase to the pro¬ 
gress of that llluniination which arises 
fruoi deliberate reflection, rather titan 
from the perusal of literarv productions; 
and there is some truth In the rdmark, 
though not so much as is |;eneraliy 
supposed. It is vciy flattcrnig to a 
mechanic or a laburer to be informed 
that people of his class know triore, in 
this enlightened age, than their proge* 
nitors did; and such men are willing 
to give cr^it to the assertion, %vhen 
it conics from superior authority.-— 
Aware of the tendency of such hints to 
propagate seif-conceit rather than know- 
icge, several distinguished men re¬ 
solved to authenticate and vcrifjr the 
proud boast, by elevating, into wisdom 
and learning, that intellect which, they 
thought, was more widely germinating 
than it over did before. Ucnce arose 
the London University,—«n institution 
that we have traced in its progress, and 
which will soon be brought into active 
operation. The onussion of religions 

VOL. IX. 


instruction among the studies at this 
semioary excited strong animadversion 
among those who did not consider that 
tills object is regnlarijr pursued in 
every, parish of the realm, beside being 
taught in every well-regulated family. 
Tiui directors alleged that they wished 
to open the doors of the new university 
to persons of every religious persuasion, 
and therefore forbore to hold out the 

S ect of i«M:tures in that particular 
which, while it pimed some, 
might give disgust or dissatisfaction to 
othcra; but they have lately announced 
an intention of explaining, illustrating, 
and enforcing the doctrines and prin¬ 
ciples of Christiaiiitv. 

The advance of this seminary to com¬ 
pletion roused the zeal of the Tories, 
who deemed it expedient to convince the 
public, that they were hot hostile to 
education or to literary proficiency.— 
The prime minister, while lie lamented 
his own deficiency in academical leam- 
ing *,. professed Ills desire of extending 
it MOfling the people, and of establish¬ 
ing it more particularly on a religions 
basis, witliont which, he said, it would 
bo ** worse than useless.'’ The primate 
and some of his brethren sanctioned the 
proposal, and a liberal subscription was 
immediately opened. It waa ilie confi¬ 
dent remark of a party journalist, that 


• On thU ground, and also for tiia notttieal in- 
experience, the duke has keen ludicrouilv ,ty|e<t 
the oHUAi vsiAoaiiT. 
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the neur scheme would not merely rivul 
but would ruin the former:—because he 
wished for such an event, he tluniglit it 
so hi«lily probable as to border opon 
certainty. But the projectors of tlie 
London University are not alarmed at 
this denunciation: they entertain no 
doubt of that degree of eiicouragemeiit 
which will give prosperity to their 
establishment. There is ainplc room, 
indeed, fur both seininaries, and botli, 
we hope, will flourish. Some have pro* 
posed tlkit the two colleges should he 
united; hat there is reason to believe 
that the Tories trill not agree to such an 
i iicorporation, and learning, tve presiiiiie, 
will thrive more hr their rivalry than 
hy their union, as the excellence of the 
idstrionic art is more efleetually pro¬ 
moted b^' the existence of tiro great 
theatres in the metropolis, than if only 
one displayed its attractions. 

It is lint intended (nor is it necessary) 
that the p<)iver of granting degrees 
should he en'iuyed either by the London 
University or the new KingVCollege, 
as that would he deemed too great an 
encroachment on the privileges of the 
ubl collegiate, estahlishinents': but this 
deficiency may in a great measure he 
remedied by the grant of certificates, 
stating the attainhients of particular 
students in certain branches of learning 
or science. IVe do not mean that those 
documents should be wnrii like Waterloo 
medals; but tbey ought to be carefully 
preserved for ocrasiniiai production, to 

silence gain-sayers,” and remove all 
doubts of the merit of the metropolitan 
eleeea. 

The iincstiun is, whether these col¬ 
leges will augment in a high degree the 
amount of hninan learning anci know- 
lege, Some benefit will undoubtedly 
result from them, and that benefit, we 
ought to state, will be procured at a 
moderate expense; but we apprehend 
that it will nut be so striking or so re¬ 
markable as the chief advocates of these 
new institutions suppose. Lectures are 
soon forgotten unless notes of dieiraob- 
stance be taken; and yoiin^ men in 
general are unwilling to subject them¬ 
selves to that sort of trouble. It may 
be said that the professors will he glail 
to refresh the memories of the students, 
hy answering occasional interrogatories; 
but these gentlemen, like our orthodox 
preachen, may be disposed to believe 
that their lectures are sufficient without 
snbseqnent explanation. It appears, 


however, thabthcre will be regular pr- 
riudiral oxuminations, which, wc hope, 
will bp ronducted with strictness and 
pri'cisioii. Ill the inteniled course, of 
study, a eonsiderahlo iitimber of tlie 
leariierb may he so zealously intent 
upon an augmentation of their know- 
lege, as to 'make a respectable profi¬ 
ciency, while the greater part, periiaps, 
will reseiishle the majority of the stu¬ 
dents of Oxford and Canihridge, who 
seem to learn very little exrept dissipa¬ 
tion and vice. 'I'lic two last-nieiitioiied 
hitti/e nf hUuiy^ we believe, will nut be 
wholly iicghcted hy the iaindon stu¬ 
dents; hut that circumstance which has 
been lironght forward as an ob]cction 
to the rising university,—namely, the 
danger of containimition in a corrupt 
metropolis,—will bo rendered less in¬ 
fluential ami operative by the subjection 
of the pupils to the dailv enrveUlnacv 
of their parents or guardians. 

lict nut these remarks be eonsidered 
as involving a discounigcnicnt of that 
scheme which wc wish to promote. No 
mischief or ilctriment can result from it, 
and its beneficial tendency, though in a 
moderate degree, is obvious. Its ini- 
iiiediate eifccts will be necessarily par¬ 
tial, because they embrace only a siiiall 
portion of the commnnity; but theiii- 
flifence of the example may be widely 
ditfnsed. Among other results, it may 
rouse the zeal ot thosi* professors ami 
preceptors who slumber on the banks of 
the Isis and the Uuui, and stimulate 
them to a more eflcctivc course of exer¬ 
tion. Wc observe, with pleasure, that 
“the sfhootinaster is abroad;”—not 
the mere verbal pedagogue, but the in¬ 
structor of the mind; and every advo¬ 
cate of learning and mental proficiency 
iqiist wish success to the labors of that 
meritorious personage, who has now 
secured tlie support even of the soldier 
and the man of the world. 


INTERVIEW UETWBEN A POET AND A 
PH ILOHOPMER, dceertbcd by Dr. Drake. 

One of the most pleasing, and, at 
the same time, most interesting circum¬ 
stances in the early life of Milton, and 
during the period of his travels on the 
continent, is his interview with the cele¬ 
brated (iaiileo. There it was,” ho 
says, speaking of Italy in his speech for 
unlicensed printing, '* that 1 found and 
visited the nimons Ualileo, grown old. 
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a priBoner to tlir InquisiAn, for tlunk< 
in;; in astronomy otlicrwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thonght." 

It is probable that tbc attention of 
our immortal countryman liad been pe¬ 
culiarly directed to this iliustrious vic¬ 
tim of bigotry and superstition, by t|ic 
compassionate sympatny of Hugo Gro- 
tiiis, who, during tiie very month in 
which the poet was introduced to him 
by lord Scudamore, tlicn our ambas¬ 
sador at the court of Paris, thus men¬ 
tions Galileo ill a letter to ids friend 
Vossins. “ Senex is,” says he, “ op- 
time de uuiversoiiieritus,inbrhofractas, 
insiiper et aiiinii Migritudine, baud mnl- 
tnm nobis vitiP sum prouiittit; qnare 
prudentiH- erit arripere teuipiia, duiii 
taiito doutorc uti licet."—" This old 
man, to whom the universe is so deeply 
indebted, worn out with maladies, and 
still more witli anguish of mind, gives 
us little reason to hope, that ids life can 
be long: comiiioii prudence, therefore, 
suggests to us to make the utmost of 
the time, wldlc wc can yet avail our¬ 
selves of such an instructor.” 

Little could he wanting to induce 
Milton to visit, and, witli reverential 
awe, to offer an unfeigned homage td 
this truly memorable sufferer in 
cause of science. Shortly, therefofe, 
after reaching Ploreiice, lie sought out 
ids abode, and found him at his scat 
near Arectri. Galileo, in 1639, (the 
time of Milton’s visit) was seveuty-bve 
years of age; ho had been twice im¬ 
prisoned by the Inquisition at Rome, 
for the supposed iieiesy of his philoso¬ 
phical opinions in defciidiiig-the system 
of Copernicus, and his last liberatioa 
in December 1633, after a confinement 
of4learly two years, was on tlie cx^ss 
condition of not departing, for the re¬ 
sidue of Ida life, from the duchy of 
Tuscany. 

Let us now place before our eyes the 
picture which tradition has left ua of 
tlda great and much injured character, 
when, near the cloae of a life of perae- 
cation, the youthfnl Milton stood before 
him. Not only was he suffering from 
the natural pressure of advancing yeara, 
but be was infirm from sickness, and 
had, a very short time before Milton 
was admitted to his presence, become 
totally blind, from a too intense appli¬ 
cation to his telescope, and consequent 
exposure to the night air. Yet this, the 
greatest calamity wlucli could have be¬ 


fallen a person thus engaged, he bore 
wifli Christian fortitude, ivitli the piety 
of a saint, and the resignation.of a piii- 
losopher. He permitted it not, in ^t, 
either to break the vigor of Ills spirit, or 
to interrupt the course of his studies, 
supplying, in a great measure, the de¬ 
fect by constant meditation, and the use 
of an amanuensis. Nor, thuugii the first 
astronomer and matliematician of anr 
age or country, bad be confined himseff 
tq tliese pursuits: his learning was 
general and extensive; theoretically and 
practically he was an architect and de¬ 
signer ; bis fondness for poetry was en¬ 
thusiastic, and he plavcd upon the lute 
with ttie most exquisite skill and taste.. 
'I'o these varied acquisitions in science, 
litcratun*, and art, were added the bless¬ 
ings of an amiable disposition; for, 
though keenly sensible of the injustice 
of ins cnctiiics, he was cheerful, affable, 
and open in liis temper, and Ids aspect, 
we arc told, was singularly venerable, 
mild, and intelligent. 

That sucli a man, thougli living in an 
age of extreme bigotry, should be an 
object of ardent attachment to those who 
best knew iiim, may be readily con¬ 
ceived. We shall not bt surprised, 
therefore, to learn that he was enthu¬ 
siastically beloved by his pupils, and 
that, when he was visited Jby Milton, 
Vincenzo Viviani, his last and favorite 
disciple, was attending upon him with 
all the zeal of the most auectionate son. 
So great, indeed, was the veneration 
entertained for liiiii by this yonng man, 
who subsequently became a mathema¬ 
tician of great celebrity, that lie never 
during the remainder of his life, (and 
lie reached the age of eighty-one) sub¬ 
scribed his name witliont the addition 
of the “scliolar of ^Galileo,” and had 
constantly before him, in the room in 
which he studied, a bust of his revered 
master, with several inscriptions in his 
praise; 

How must M ilton have been interested 
and affected by the spectacle which 
opened to his view on. entering beneath 
the-roof of Galileo! How deeply must 
ho have felt and penetrated into tlic 
feelings of the cliaracters then placed 
before liim, the sublime fortitude and 
resignation of the aged but persecuted 
astronomer, and the delighted love and 
admiration of his youtliml companion 1 
It is, indeed, highly probable, that the 
poet’s deep-rooted aohortence of bigotry 
and oppression was first imbibed on 
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beholding this illnstrioiis martyr of in¬ 
tolerance. There can also be little doubt 
that the conference which, on this occa¬ 
sion, took place between the philosopher 
Md bard, led to those ideas in the 
Paradise Lost which approximate to the 
Newtonian doctrine of the planetary 
^atem, and that, irheii Milton, old and 
peprived of sight, was composing his 
unmortal poem, he must often hare re¬ 
called to memory this interview with the 
blind and siitrcring Galileo, under feel¬ 
ings of peculiar svnipathy and com¬ 
miseration ; and, with the same Chris¬ 
tian patience and finiiucss irhich so 
remarkably distinguished the great Flo¬ 
rentine, he could truly say, 

■ — '• I argue not 

Against Heareii’s baiitl or will, nor liato a jot 
Or heart or hope, but still bear np and steer 
Right onward." 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mil- 
ton,^ who appears to have been well ac¬ 
quainted with the (!opernican tlieoiy of 
flic world, as taught by Galileo, should 
liavc hesitated a moiAent in his clioirc 
between the ^stoni of his great contem¬ 
porary and that of Ptolemy j—yet this 
dubiety, thl» trimming, as it were, be¬ 
tween the ancient and modern doctrines, 
is too apimrent in his sublime account of 
the creation, and interrupts in some 
measure the satisfaction of the philoso- 

E hical reader. “ If Pliny in regard to 
[ipparchas," says a pleasing and po¬ 
pular writer, “ could extravagantly say, 
JIusne rem Deo improbam amumerare 
poste^ atellat (he dared, without con¬ 
sidering that he might displease the 
Deity, to reckon the stars for the benefit 
of posterity), what urould that historian 
of nature have said, had it been foretold 
to him, that iu later days a man would 
arise who should enable posterity to 
enumerate more new stars than Hip¬ 
parchus had counted of the old; who 
should assign four moons to Jupiter, 
and in our moon poiAt out higher moun¬ 
tains than any here below; who should 
in the sun, the fountain of light, dis¬ 
cover dark spots as broad as two quar¬ 
ters of the earth, and by these spots 
ascertain bis motion round bis axis; 
who, by the varying phases of the pla¬ 
nets, sbonld compose the shortest and 
plainest demonstration of the solar sy¬ 
stem ? Yet these were only parts of the 
annunciations to the world of a single 
person, of Galileo, of nnperishing me¬ 
mory ! 


THE cROppv Taie of l/DS, bp the 
Author of the O'Hara Talet. 1*828. 

We are glad to meet Mr. llanim 
again on Irish ground, although, on 
this occasion, we do not fully approve 
his choice of a subject. We arc not 
fond of a recurrence to those scenes of 
confusion and horror which resulted 
from the ill-traitmcnt of the Croppies 
and their consequent discontent and iii- 
dignatiuii; yet we admit that, in a con¬ 
test of this kind, such incidents may 
arise os may give considerable interest 
either to a work purely historical, nr to 
one which unites fiction wifli fact. To 
his former talcs, in our opinion, the 
present is not equal; hut it would he 
difficalt fur this ingenious author to fill 
three volumes without many good points, 
faithful sketches, and happy illiistrar 
tions of the period selected for his sur¬ 
vey. We liave, indeed, rather too 
much of the Irish jargon, which is still 
less pleasing than the .Scotish patuiaj 
but, as he seems to revel in it, we are 
bound by courtesy to take it in good 
part. 

As a talc of-civil war will not please 
many readers without an intermixture 
of love, a heroine is here introdneed 
under the appellation of Klixa llailley. 
She is the daughter of a protestant ba¬ 
ronet, and lias been lung attaclied to 
Harry Talbot, a young captain of yeo¬ 
manry ; bnt a handsome baronet, sud¬ 
denly appearing in the iicighbuiirhood, 
is captivated by her beauty, and also 
desirous of marrying her for her fortune. 
Her father continues to favor the suit of 
Talbot; but, after a few short struggles 
with contending emotions, tlie daugh¬ 
ter’s heart decides in favor of Sir Ivil- 
li^ Judkin, and she writes to hcr^d 
friend and schoolfcUow,UelindaSt. John, 
to inform her of this change in her af¬ 
fections, and to invite her to come and 
pass some time with her, that she may 
eiyoy the benefit of her advice and 
friendship. Belinda at length arrives, 
but greatly altered in person and man¬ 
ner since Eliza left her at school: she 
explains the change, by telling .her 
friend that she has loved and been de¬ 
ceived ; bnt her wild and violent con¬ 
duct induces a belief that tlie strange 
lady is * moon-tbruck,’^ and one old 
woman, Nanny the Knitter, is endea- 
vonring one night to convince Eliza of 
this, by relating some scenes to which 
she bad been privy, when Belinda 
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abruptly enters the apartment to take 
leave of her friend, assertinji' that cir* 
cumstances compel her to leave Hart- 
ley*Cuurt at that unseasonable hour, 
uinratched and unattended; and she 
solemnly adjures Elis;a,as she values her 
own peace, never to teed Sir William 
J udkiii! Thu latter has been absent on 
business at Waterford, during the pe> 
riod of this strange visit; and, when he 
returns, Eliza’s vi^ue fears are nearly 
dissipated, and he is received as a fa* 
vorua lover. Her father, too, begins 
to relent; and the rebellion being on 
the point of breaking out, he deems it 
advisable to give his daughter an addi* 
tioiiul protector in those times of politi* 
cdl diM-urd and fury; he therefore con* 
seiits to ly>r union with Sir William, 
and the marriage is to take place on 
the day when she completes her eigh* 
teenth year. Talbot obtains intelligence 
of this, and Maiiiiy overhears aconver* 
satioii botuTcn him and ilattling Bill, 
ill which it is decided that Sir William 
shall be eonipellcd to break oft his 
union with Eliza. The old woman has 
just left her young lady, after relating 
to her a part of this conversation, when 
the following scene occurs. 

“ Eliza remained motionless on her 
seat under the ash*tree. Consternation 
iillcd her thoughts and her bosom.— 
Siimctljiiig fell at her feet and rustled in 
the grass. She picked up a piece of 
crumpled paper; she opened it and 
read —* Upon hnsiness the most vital to 
yon, 1 come to speak one word;—but, 
though now looking on you, I will, not 
intrude withont thus preparing you for 
uiy appearance. 

H. T.* 

She had scareely perused the lines, 
when the writer of them sprang over the 
fence of the adjacent grove, and, bowing 
profoundly, stood before her. She bad 
sufficient- self-command to control a 
loud and long scream, the instinctive 
outbreak of her previous consternation 
into its climax. But the first struggle 
of a new passion—indignatiem and con¬ 
tempt for the person who thus intruded 
on her—checked her phrensy, and 
otherwise shaped her Toice and con¬ 
duct.—* Out of the path, Sir,’ she eiicd, 
casting his billet to her feet, as she 
sprang up .—* 1 plead but for one word. 
Miss Hartley—^ut one word!' said 
Talbot, in a tone and manner of the 
littmblcst supplication.—‘Back, Sir!’ 
She proudly swept by him with a firm 


stop: ‘long since, we have come to an 
undentaiuting;—and, even were it not 
so, with the associate of a mean knave 

and villain 1 hold no converse!’_Tiie 

connection is indeed, or seems* to be 
degraciing to me; but it comes from' 
necessity, not choice,’ Ite replied, fbl- 
lowing her.—‘Explain to others. Sir* 
I ask no explanation at vour hanrla! 


urr siue.— 

‘1 must disobey you. Miss Hartley— 
inusl bear you company to the last 
moment when [ can do so without ob¬ 
servation.' 

once looking on him, she 
ouickened her pace—every pace brought 
her nearer to home—her head erect, her 
brow knit, her checks finslied, and her 
bosom heaving.—‘1 arn forced. Miss 
Hartley, by your own infatuation, into 
that very coiiiiention,’ he continued; 

I am forced—if you do nut pity nie 
and protect yourself—to be a partici¬ 
pator in acts wliicli must sink me to the 
level of that very wretch! Save me, 

I ask—1 entreat 
little from you;—1 ask that you be hut 
deliberate in your arrangements with 

luv rival—that you take time_’_ 

‘llnde gross person!’ she muttered, 
while a deeper colour dyedlier cheeks. 
— 1 hnik ol me as you will; 1 have 
no alternative but this plain mode of 
speaking to shield you, your father, 
and myself, from destruction.'—‘ You 
threaten, Sir ? You would scare us 
with plots contrived by you and your 
worthy fellow ?’-* Break the fefiow- 
sbip, Eliza. break it at one word. 
Restore me to myself!—Promise what 

1 have requested f Defer-’_* Until 

your plans be perfected ?’—* No! 1 
seek not to profit by the delay; but 

there is dreadful danger in a refusal.’_ 

' 1 contemn it.’ 

“She was raising the latch of the 
orchard-door. The voice of her favor¬ 
ed lover, pronouncing her name, echoed 
from the adjoining garden.—‘Hark. 
Sir I’-—she said, in a strong whisper, as 
she laid one finger on her lip, pointed ■ 
with tlie other toward the garden, and 
Hashed upon Talbot a glance of min¬ 
gled triumph, coiisclousneaa qf protect¬ 
ion, and bitter taunt. He started at 
the voice of his rival, yet almost in¬ 
stantly seised her hand. She had 
Btraped over tlie threshold of the orch¬ 
ard-door, and struggled spiritedly to 
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free herself. Talbot conlinaed, daring 
the straggle, to speak in snatches.-— 
* Yoar simple promise would have saved 
you from an avowal of the cause of iny 
urgency; which now must be made, 
and which it will wither your heart to 
hear; which now must be made though 
yon die under it, and though 1 foresee 
many other miserable results from the 
rash disclosure, lint listen, Eliza 
Hartley!’—^liis closely whispered words 
pierced her ear like the hiss of a ser* 
lent;—‘You are about to wed—the 
lusband of another.’ He dropped her 
hand, and prccipitatclv withdrew. But 
he could now have liefd that hand with¬ 
out an elfort to retain it. She stood 
mute and motionless as a statue; and 
her posture, and the deadly paleness of 
her checks and the vagueness of her 
eyes, formed a striking contrast to her 
late graceful though excessive vivacity. 
She felt the blood coldly rushing 
through every vein, until it settled in a 
sickening mass about her heart. Her 
head drooped, and she would have 
fallen, hut tliat the voice of Sir Williaiu 
Judkin again reached her. The in¬ 
stinct of avoidance rallied her strength. 
She staggered into tlie middle of tlic 
orchard, nung herself to a shade formed 
by encircling frtti^bashes, and, panting 
for breath,^ couched close. In a few 
seconds, the footsteps of him she now 
dreaded, *tfae husnand of another,’ 
bounded past her, and were lost to her 
ear, after having issued through a door 
that led to grounds at the back of the 
house. She sprang up, ran to her 
cliamber, locked anil bolted her door, 
and sank on her bed.” 

Nanny the Knitter and Rattling Bill 
are the best-drawn portraits in the 
work. Tlte former is a compound of 
sense and superstition, cunning and 
credulity; the latter is a reputed con¬ 
juror and a villain, who is thus intro¬ 
duced to our notice.—“ Industry stamps 
value upon acquired means, indeed upon 
aamirement of every kind; but sudden 
and undeserved gains generally seem 
to be as little regarded by their pos¬ 
sessor, as, in his person, by the world 
at large. Snccessfal knaves oilen 
spend as fast as they get; and, amongst 
the lower classes at least, whatever may 
be their uniform good fortune, they 
never even look respectable. Their 
very clothes indicate their unsettled 
state of self-estimation. In the present 
instance, our individual rogue was 


dressed in that style of shifting con¬ 
trivance which marks his tribe. His 
coat, originally manufactured at the 
nation’s expense, and first worn by 
some one of liis majesty’s soldiers, had 
undergone a process, by no means un¬ 
usual, fur adaptation to its present te¬ 
nant. Its cape liad been stripped oft^ 
and then it had been dipped into the 
hatter's vat, whence it emerged boasting 
a nondescript colour, liable, at a di¬ 
stance, to lie callcil black, but, at a 
nearer view, showing the primitive 
underground of dusky red. Thu fel¬ 
low’s vest was of dappled calf-skin, the 
hairy side nut, and hnttoued (let ns not 
suspect why, as since his day sneli a 
iiioao of wearing a vest has become 
fashionable) to his chin, gllound his 
neck was loosely tied a tattered silk- 
handkerchief, stuffed with some uncouth 
kind of wadding into the sliape—per¬ 
haps not unaptly prophetic—r)i a thick 
halter; and his rusty hat, mncii too 
capacious fur its chance wearer, had 
been prevented from falling over his 
eyes iiy a contrivance 'that, in our 
opinion, gives a peculiar and Jiiiislied 
air of vagabondism to its adopter— 
namely, the filling up, with a truss of 
rags, the snpcrflnuus space between the 
furelicari and the 'inner edge of the 
bearer. On the little dcal-taulc before 
him was a spacious sheet of paper, 
described at the top, in great red let¬ 
ters—“The New London Sheet I,ot- 
tcry.” ft was divided into square com¬ 
partments, each of which contained a 
number; and beneath every number 
might be deciphered cither a certain 
sum, by way of'prize, or the much 
more frequently occurring “blank, 
blank, blank—^the former printed in 
red, the latter in mourning black, as if 
the meaning of the word could not suf¬ 
ficiently distinguish it, or sufiiGicutly 
distress a loser. In a tin vessel, bnlgeci, 
battered, and bent, the result of many 
spirited or despmring knocks against 
the toble, he rattled a set of dice, eight 
or nine in*.number, fabricated without 
any attention to uniformity of size or 
shape—one being oblong, anotlicr nearly 
triangular, another inclined to a sphe¬ 
rical form, blit none exactly square; 
and so contrived, no doiilit, in order to 
be managed to good advantage by the 
proprietor, and, in an increased ratio, 
by occasional amateurs.’* 

The manner in which this worthy per¬ 
sonage ohtdned a wife* or at least a 
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female companion, is pleasantly tlc- 
srribetl .—** iiill was universally known 
to be a fellow of darinf^, bravado bn* 
inonr, which feared neither man, devil, 
nor nnfrel. And be was going along, 
on a staray night, still more hnuioroasly 
and bravely inclined by the aid of 
whisky, and singing aim shunting as 
loudly as be could, when suddenly be 
beaid strange voices about him. He 
stopped and listened. * A horse for 
meV said a vviice. He turned briskly 
to the quarter whence it came, bnt'could 
sue no one. * A horse for me I’ said 
another voice: and tiic same sounds 
were repeated in tiiiick snccession at 
every point ardniid him. ‘ And a liorse 
for me, too 1' cried Hill, giving a shout 
and a jump. The words were scarcely 
uttered, when he found liimself on the 
back of a steed that capered and cur¬ 
veted ‘ill great style:'—'he heard a 
‘ huzza!’ from a hundred tiny throats; 
away galloped his courser, like the 
nurtli wind over a hill-side in winter; 
and, as he swept along, he could not bo 
ignorant that, before him and behind 
him, and at each side of him, other 
horses were racing just us fiercely.— 
Away, away, over hedge, ditch, and 
brook, thrungh thick and thin, he and 
his cunirailes galloped, until ofa sudden, 
and of its own accord, his spirited steed 
stopped before a large house, sitnated— 
Heaven knows where! And all the at¬ 
tendant horsemen stopped loo; and Bill, 
looking round him, now saw the riders; 
and from amongst them one melancholy- 
looking wight came to his side and 
addressed liioi. ' Hill Nale,’ said he, 
speaking in a brogue of tiny cadence, 
‘ stand upon the back of your horse, and 
climb in through yonder window.’— 
' For what reitsout’ asked Bill. ‘ Upon 
a sofa, ill the chamber into which it 
leads, you’ll find a bpautifnl- yotiiig lady 
sleeping: take her softly in your arms, 
and bear her doivn to us: wc cannot 
assist yon, because there is a certain 
spaniel, also asleep, at her feet,—so in 
with yon.’—* Never say it again,’ an- 
swereu Bill; * an' glad am i o' the 
offerand he climbed in at the window 
as desired, found the lady, took her in 
his arms withont awaking her, descended 
with her from the window, placed her 
before'him on his horse, and—* Well 
done. Dill Nalc!' was the general err; 
and the whole cavalcade set off over tlic 
ground they had come at even a wilder 
^ee than before, until they reached the 


spot where he first mounted his steed; 
and now there was a second halt, and 
they all snrrounded him and the lady, 
shouting, ‘ Down! down I down!' He 
did not shout ‘ Down!' but remained 
quietly seated on his charger with tlie 
mir prize still asleep in his arms. * Come 
down,’ added the person who had before 
addressed him—‘ you must come down, 
at least—and Bill found himself stand¬ 
ing on the road; hut still he held the 
luily elusp. * Give her to me now,’ con¬ 
tinued the same individual.—* Give her 
to yon?’ asked Bill,—7' Ves; sheismy 
sweetlieart.’—* To the seventeen duonis 
will you!’ said Bill; * I have a likin’ 
for her myself, and never as much as a 
finger will you lay on her.’ ‘ Give her 
up, Bill, or rue it I’ exclaimed his en- 
ra^d rival. * Give her up, give licr 
up, or we’ll cripple you!’ siinuted his 
friends. ‘ Bother!''shouted Bill, in 
return; ‘d’ye think, yeedeeoge[fairies] 
u’ tlic devil, that it's a boathoou ye have 
to talk to? 1 know how to match ye! 
an’ let ye only dare to come wiiiin 
arnm’a length, an’ see. if I don’t pelt 
ye, by dozens, over Donard Hill, into 
the scy! Aha! I’m the hoy for ye! Give 
her up, inaf^k ‘ We'll make you out 
a store of riches. Bill, if you yield pos¬ 
session of my aweetheart,^say the most 
interested pei[sonage of the throng,— 

‘ 'Hiat's mure o' the yarn, answered 
Bill: ‘ arragAt go spake to them that 
doesn’t know yc! Jlienes ? Ay; ye’ll fill 
me^ a bag full o’ slates^ lookin' Uke 
guineas, but they'd be nothing hut 
slates in the mornin’. Make off, I tell 
yc I have a charm here in iny pocket; 
an’ if yc don’t, I’ll shake it at ye—hah!’ 
—a rock crew—‘ do yc hear that? run 
for your lives now, or the cock 'ill ate 
ye Whether in despair of succeeding 
against iiiro, nr that the cock-crow was 
indeed a thing they could not withstand, 
the discomfited rout, with a low, wild 
wailing, that gradually died along the 
midnight blast, disappeared in a trice; 
and the lady thus won iras, the neigh¬ 
bours said, the same he brought home 
to his cabin.” 

In the progress of the insurrection, 
ive meet with a forcible description of 
a hostile incursion into a village of sap- 
posed mal*contents .—** *11)6 buz of 
hurry and confusion was indistinctly 
heard in the village. The quick but 
not loud knock went from door to door. 
Ill a few brief and whispered words the 
inmates learned the approaching danger; 
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iiiitl somp rushed fui-th, but half attired, 
only attentive to personal safety; some, 
in their headlong haste, endeavoured, 
with muttered thi-cats or intreaty, to 
force out their families; some snatched 
at whatever was most valuable in their 
dwellings; and some, afraid to fly, 
crept into hiding-places; and, in u very 
short time, iiearW the whole population, 
except some feeble women, or bed-rid¬ 
den old men, or fear-stricken children 
over-looked by their parents, in the 
bustle and the* darkness, were silently 
and stealtliily speeding out of the ham¬ 
let. Half-w'ay to their place of refuge, 
the galloping of horses ciune on their 
aching ears; and, at tile sound, the 
haif-clotlied mother tried to stifle the 
cry of her startled infant, which she 
dared mit stop to soothe into quietness) 
or the whispering inquiry after friends 
not seen liy friends amid the throng, 
and the subdued warning to “ stale 
asy,’* were the only accents of coinmii- 
niration interchanged between the fu¬ 
gitives. A hill near the village was on 
one side clothed witli oak and'ash-trees, 
which, inserting their fibrous roots be- 
tu’cen rocky clefts, drew from the 
meagre soil a sustenance scarce lo be 
expected. A streamlet, fringed with 
green turf, flowed bv the foot of this 
declivity; and a smaller hill, mure re¬ 
cently but more thickly pl.-iiited, also 
arose from its edge, so that hen: was a 
secluded little glen; and liither name 
the inhabitants of the village, to wait 
beneath the concealing foliage, in the 
panting silence of extreme fear, until 
their dreaded enemies ahoiild .have 
passed away. 

** Tlie frightenrd hare, When she has 
gained some distance from lier pursuers, 
will pause, sit up, and lift her ears in 
the uiri'ction whence she apprehends 
danger; and so, after a pause of con¬ 
sternation, the closely-couched people 
began to question each other, and to 
start opinions or conjectures in more 
audible tones. Inquiries arose, as to 
the prc.sence of members of their sepa¬ 
rate families, anil low wailings were 
interrupted by sudden calls to attention, 
as the mother missed her offspring, or 
the daughter her parent. Ilut the 
nearer noise of the horsemen soon 
hushed every breath, and every bosom 
became self-occupied. 

^ ** Shawn-a-Oow, the smith, clutching 
his son by the ami, had led on the body 
of fugitives. Arrived at the turfy 


margin of the stjreaiiilet, he caused him 
to sit down: and, then c«>ninianding 
him not to stir till he slioiihl return, 
ascended the wooded hill, gained the 
summit which overlooked the village, 
descended a little on the otherside, and 
there, lying flat amidst a clump of furze, 
cast down his eyes to note the proceed¬ 
ings of the invading yeomen. No 
moon hung in the heavens; yet, though 
it was now the noon of a summer night, 
darkness, such as swathes the moon¬ 
less nights of winter, did not reign 
around or below. Objects continued 
vaguely visible in the liainlet, and, to 
eyes long familiar with their sliapc and 
other identifying features, could not be 
confounded wim each other. Tiie 
watchers on the hill heard the approach¬ 
ing tramp of the horses’ feet. With 
increasing clamor they hearil them enter 
the straggling street, and drive along 
that quarter where the poorer cabins 
were situated; and, as they passed be¬ 
neath, the swinging of the iron scab¬ 
bards against the stirrups was loudly 
audible, and their cloaely-formed array, 
just a mass of sliade deeper than that 
which surrounded it, became luidcfincdly 
visible. They proceeded toward the 
mure respectable Itouses. Nhawn-a-Gow 
raised his head above a screen of furze, 
and with a muttered curse saw them 
draw tip before Ids own dwelling. Vlicre 
was u loud Jingling of tlicir arni.i and 
accoutreniente as the men jumped from 
tjieir saddles: then a scure. of voices 
cried “Open!” and he could hear the 
bmiking-in of his own dour. He judg¬ 
ed that sonic entered, while the rest 
repaired to other houses in the village: 
for crash after crash echoed from ditrer- 
eiit points, followed by imprecations 
and threats of future vengeance, as the 
enri^d party asuertainuu the flight of 
the rormer inmates, llut quickly were 
blended with their high and angry 
tones the cries of some few ivlio, 
through fear or accident, had not joined 
the fugitives, and who were now drawn 
by force from their hiding-places, to the 
upper end of the street, ivhere stood the 
commander directing the proceedings. 

“ And still much bustle went on be¬ 
fore his own house. Lights glanced 
backward and forward, just tonching 
with gleaming outlines the forms of 
those who bore them. lie concluded 
that they were searching and rifling his 
dwelling; and, after some pause, he 
raised himself higher from his conceal- 
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nifiit, to asci'rtain if the fcchle wailings 
of fi woman’s voiee dicl not iiiinglu mtli 
the loader rociferations of the yeomen. 
JInt he mistook; or else the tunes be¬ 
came fainter, or were lost in the general 
uproar. 

‘ They’re at their work,’ he said to 
Peter llooncy, in a caileniw resembling 
the growling bellow of the hall, half 
terror, half a thirst for vengeance, when 
the tearing dogs have at last obtained 
the gripe that tames him.—‘'I'lie nigiit 
o' the great sl.inglit>'r is minie,’ answer¬ 
ed Peter; ‘ wliisht! that’s Whaley’s 
voice above the rest; they have some o' 
tlie poor ucighl)uiirs cotclied.’—The 
words * Tic him up!’ were those to 
which Peter directed Shawn s attention, 
pronounced by the commander in a loud 
pitch of voice.—‘An’, d’ yon hear, 
Shawn? they’re dhraggtii’ the cnsitiire 
along—an' its Sanmihers Siuyly, the 
uiild throoper,tliut'seallin’oat ‘Croppy 
rascal.’—Sliawn raised his head again; 
as he asked, ‘ Isn’t that like Bridget’s 
cry ainong’eni ? An’ didn't 1 see her 
thriidgin’ wid the rest o’ the women ? 
Blood an* faries, no; now 1 recollect, 
she went hark to get away the lust o’ 
flic papirs.’—‘They won't do harum 
upon her,’ said Peter.—'I’ll go buck 
for /id',* resinned the smith,—‘You'll 
do no sich thing, Jack Deloncliery; 
have yon a ndnd to give yourself up 
into their hands, an’ lose us ihe sthrong- 
est arnni an’ one o’ the bravest hearts o’ 
the Wexford throops o’ the Union! 
Lie down, man I lie down, I bid you!’ 
continued Peter, with an energy that 
was natural to him, and that ulten bad 
its effect upon his must colossal friends, 
as Jack half-started up—'down wid 
your head, an’ lie close; is there no 
coneerii on yonr mind for us ail, if you 
won’t care about yourself? Wouldn’t 
the sighth o’ you, walkin’ from thfs, 
tell them -where to find every niotherjp 
soul of ns ? Ma^be it isn’t Breedge; 
or, supposin’ it .is, they have no busi¬ 
ness wid a woman; an’ an ould mother 
of a woman ’ill get no other hurt among 
’em, divils ns they are, 1 tell you; so, 
asy, Shawn, asy; she’s onlycryin' out 
becase she’s frightened.’—'Poor fool of 
a crature,’ muttered Shawn, as he 
obeyed Peter’s commands, and again 
lay flat—' she’s yowlin’ to think that 
she’ll be a beggar in her ouid davs. 
Whisht!’—a second time rising on his 
knee —* wliat’s that Whaley is sayin’ 
now?’—'Avoch, Shawn!—dight itup, 
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boys, is his word,’ answered Peter.— 

‘ iSy the Blernal!’—said Shawn, at last 
fully hiartiiig to his feet, ' luy house is 
a-iire, blazin’ up to give the hell-bonnds 
light!’—‘The Lord help you! ’tis 
blazin' sure enough,’ said K‘tcr. 

“The smith Kept a brooding and 
gloomy silence; his almost savage yet 
sled fast glare fastened upon the cle- 
munc that, not mom raging than his 
own bosom, devoured bis divelKng. 
Fire iiad been set to the house in many 
places, within and without; and, thougn 
at first it crept slowly along the surface 
of the thatch, or only sent out bursting 
wreaths of vapour from the interior, or 
tliroiigh the door-way. Few minutes 
elapsed until the whole of the combus¬ 
tible roof was one mass of flame, shoot¬ 
ing up into the serene air, in a spire of 
dazzling hrilliaucy, mixed with vivid 
sparks, and relieved agiiinst a back¬ 
ground of dark-grev smoke. Sky and - 
earth appeared reddened into ignition 
U’ith the blaze. The houses around 
gleamed hotly; the very stones and 
rocks on the hill -side seemed portions of 
fire; and Shawn’s bare head and her¬ 
culean shoulders were covered with 
spreading showers of the ashes of his 
Own roof. Ilis distended eyes were 
fixed too upon the figures of the actors 
in this scene, and upon their scabbards 
and their polished black Iielmets, bick¬ 
ering redly in the glow, as, at a com¬ 
mand from their captain, they sent up 
the hill-side three shouts over the demo¬ 
lition of the Croppy’s dwelling. But 
still, though his breast heaved, and 
though wreaths of foam edged his lips, 
Shawn was silent; and little Peter now 
feared to address a word to him, while 
other sights and occurrences claimed 
their attention. Rising to a pitch of 
shrillness that over-iirastered the cheers 
of the yeomen, the cries of a man in 
Imdily aigony struck on the cars of the 
listeners ou the hill, aud looking to¬ 
ward a spot brilliantly illuniinat^, 
they saw Sanders Smyly vigorously 
enj'Bged in one of his tasks as disci¬ 
plinarian to the Ballybrcehone cavalry. 
iVith much ostentation, his instrument' 
of torture was flourished round his 
head, and, though at every iash the 
shrieks of the suflerer came loud, the 
lashes themselves were scarce less di¬ 
stinct. A second groupe challenged 
the eye. Shawn’s house stood alone in 
the village. At a short distance before 
its door was a lime-tree with benches 

2 V 
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contrived all round tlie trunk, uftoii 
which, ill summer weather, the gossip* 
ers of the village used to seat them¬ 
selves. This tree, standing between our 
spectators and the blaze, cut darkly 
against the glowing objects beyond it; 
and three or four of the vcomanry, their 
backs turned to the hill, their faces to 
the burning house, and consequently 
their figures also appearing black, 
seemed busily occupied in some feat 
that required the exertion of polling, 
with their hands lifted above their heads. 
Slmwn flashed auinqniring glanceupon 
them, and anon a human rorm, still like 
their figures, vague and undefined in 
blackness, gradually became elevated 
from the ground beneath the tree, until 
its head almost touched a projecting 
branch, and then it remained stationary, 
suspended from that branch. Uis rage 
increased to madness at this sight,though 
he did not admit it to be immediately 
connected with his more individual 
causes for wrath. And now came an 
event that made a climax for the present 
to his emotions, and at length caused 
some expressions of his pent-op feelings. 
A loud, crackling crash echoed from Ids 
house; a volume of flame, taller and 
mure dense than any by whirh it was 
preceded, darted op to the heavens; 
then almost former darkness fell on the 
hill-side; a gloomy, red glow alone 
remained on the oujects below; and 
nothing but thick smoke, dotted with 
sparks, continued to issue from his 
dwelling. After every thing that could 
interiorly snpply food to the flame had 
been devoured, it was the roof of his 
old home that now fell in.-—* Jiy the 
ashes o'my cabin, burnt down before 
me this night—an’ 1 stanin* a houseless 
beggar on the hill-side, lookin’ at it— 
while 1 can get an Orangeman’s house 
to take the blaze, and a wisp to kindle 
the blaze op, I’ll burn ten houses for 
that one!’ 

Talbot is summoned before a magis¬ 
trate to substantiate his charge amdnst 
Sir William; but, as he is unable to 

f rove it, his testimony is discredited, 
n the mean time a rebel leader calls 
upon Sir Thomas Hartley to join the 
united Irishmen; but he adheres to his 
resolution of remaining nenter, though 
he consents to escort his visitor to a 
house in the neighbourhood where the 
rebels are in the habit of meeting. The 
day appointed for tiie marriage arrives, 
and onr heroine is united to the man of 


her choice: scarcely, however, is the 
ceremony ooncludeo, when Talbot, at 
the head of a party of yeomen, arrests 
both the father and the bridegroom on a 
charge of high treason. They arc con¬ 
ducted to Eniiiscorthy and tried. Sir 
Thomas is generally supposed to be 
among the victims; but this circum¬ 
stance does not at first reach the ears of 
his daughter, whose wanderings, and 
exertions in behalf of him and her hus¬ 
band, are related with great force and 

E athos. Sir William escapes from prison 
y the assistance of a mysterious female 
personage, and, imagining that his wife 
must bo in the hands of Talbot, be 

1 *oins the rebels in the hope of finding 
ler, and avenging himself on his batra 
rival. I'albot is on the point of being 
sacrificed to the rage of tlie baronet, 
when he, in turn, is rescued by the same 
woman. The rivals once more meet in 
a skirmish, and Sir William falls, mor¬ 
tally wounded. The friemlly woman 

G roves to be Eliza's old school-fellow 
Belinda, whom the baronet had seduced, 
espoused, and deserted. Tlie heroine 
now finds that her father has been saved 
from execution by the interposition of 
Talbot, and she joyfully gives her hand 
to her first and mtbfnl lover. 


THE betrothed LOVERS, a Tale of 
the Fourteenth Centura.' 3 vols. 
1828. 

Among the Italian romance-ivriters 
of the present day, Manzoni is one of 
the most distingnishcd. He seems to 
be well acquainted with the prod actions 
of Sir Walter Scott, and occasionally 
imitates his stylo and manner. Hts 

S lots, without being complicated or ela- 
oratc,are well digested, and his details 
are interesting. 

, Uenzoandliucia, two natives of Lom¬ 
bardy, are betrothed to each other; but 
their intended nuptials are suddenly 
prevented by the refusal of the priest 
Abbondio to perform the ceremony.— 
This refnsal had been urged upon him 
by some ajronts of a powerful noble¬ 
man, Don liodrigo, who, in consequence 
of a wanton wager with a dissolute re¬ 
lative, the yonng count Attilio, bad 
resolved to possess the person of Lucia. 
On the announcement of this mishap, 
the little honsehold of the betrothed is 
thrown into much dismay, until the 
mother of Lucia proposes a plan by 
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%vhicli Uic priest might be compelled to 
sanction tlie marriage. This was the 
scheme:—llenzo and her daughter were 
to preheiit themselves before tne priest, 
with two witnesses, and instantly declare 
themselves man and wife, lly an old 
custom, the marriujra would ho thus 
imncisely solemnised. After some de< 
inur, the attempt is made, and baffled 
in L-niisequence of the feminine fears of 
Lucia, the whole formula not being re> 
peated in the priest’s presi-.ice without 
interruption. 

Endangered by the base attempts of 
ilodrigo, the lovers retire from the 
ii{‘ighbuiirhood. Their flight, we may 
here observe, is feelingly described.— 
Lucia is protected hytlienuusof Monza, 
and Kenzo takes refuge in the house of 
a relative. 

Rodrigo now courts the aid of a 
strange diaracter, called the Nameless, 
who contrives to carry off Lucia from 
the convent to his own castle; but, 
somewhat dismayed by the accounts of 
her, given by his bravos who coiidncted 
licr Uiither, and urged by a strong feel¬ 
ing, he rosolves to see one whoso attrac¬ 
tions had softened the hard hearts even 
of the rufflaiis. 

“ Cautiously ascending a staircase, ho 
reached the eliauibcr of the old woman 
who guanled her. 'JHie hasp was soon 
heard rattling in the rings, and the door 
thrown oueii. The Nameless, standing 
tni the threshold, threw an eye-glance 
into the apartment; and, by the light of 
a lamp, he beheld Lucia squatted on the 
ground in a corner of the room .—* Who 
told yon to throw her there, like a sack 
of rags, yon savage?' said ho to tlie 
woman, angrily nmnking her.—‘ She 
placed hers^f .where slie liked,’ humbly 
answered the other; * I have done all i 
could tQ encourage her; she can tell 
you so—^but it is of no use.’—*' Rise,' 
said he to Lucia, drawing near her. But 
she, to whom the knock, the opening of 
the door, tiic tramp, tlie voice, liad 
brought a new and obscurer dread into 
a spirit alreaily terrified, coiled herself 
yet more into the corner, hiding her 
face with her hands, and motionless, 
except for the tremor tliat pervaded 
every limb .—* Rise; 1 will do you no 
harm—and I may du you good,’ re¬ 
peated the chief. 

** As if invigorated by terror, tbo 
luiseraide girl suddenly sprang from 
her knees; and, clasping her hands as 


slie would have done to a sacred image, 
raised her eyes to the face of the Name¬ 
less ; then casting them down, exekum- 
ed,' I am licre; kill me.’—* I have said 
that I will do yon no harm,’ he answer¬ 
ed in a milder voice, gazing at those 
featnres which were disturbed by an¬ 
guish aud terror .—* Courage, courage,* 
said the old woman. * Why,' resumed 
Lucia, with a voice whicli expressed a 
certain security of desperate indigna¬ 
tion, * liave von made me suffer the pains 

of hell? VVhat have i done-?’•» 

* Perhaps they liave ill-treated yon? 
Speak. llUtreatcd! They took me 
away by force! Why am I here? Where 
am i ? 1 am a wor creature: what have 
I done to your In the name of Heaven 
-‘ Heaven,’ interrupted the Name¬ 
less ; ' always Heaven. They who can¬ 
not defend themselves, and who have 
no poiver, have always this Heaven to 
take the field with, as tliongh they had 
smken to it. What do you cxjpcct from 

this word? To make me-?’ and ho 

left the phrase half uttered.—‘ Oh, my 
lurdl expect! What can a poor girl 
expect, it not to find mercy at yonr 
hands? Let me go; for God’s sake, let 
me go. Why do yon lorment me ? Semi 
me to a church; f will pray for you all 
my life. What does it cost to say one 
word ? Oh, there! yon pity me; speak 
one word, speak it. God pardons so 
many things for a good deed!’—' Oh, 
why is slie not the daughter of one of 
those vile wretches who wish for my 
dratir—thought the Nameless—‘ that I 
might now enjoy her sorrows, and in¬ 
stead——‘ Do not drive away a good 
inspiration I’ pursued Lni;ia with fer¬ 
vor, re-animated by observing a certain 
air of hesitation in the face and gesture 
of her tyrant. *If you show mercy to 
me, the Lord will show it to yon. Yon 
may kill me, and you can do no more ; 

but yon-^perhaps one day you too 

-Bat no, no; 1 will ‘dways pray to 

the Lord to preserve you from every 
evil.’—* Courage, be comforted,' inter¬ 
rupted the Nameless, in a manner so 
gentle, as to amaze the old woman.-^ 
* Have I done you any harm ?’—* Oh, 
no! I see that you have a kind heart, 
and feel pity tor a poor creature. If 
you would, you might kill me; but, on 
tlie contraiY, you have consoled my 
lieatt. Goa reward you for it. Com¬ 
plete the work of mercy; free me, free 
me.’—• To-morro w. * Ob, free 
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me now, now-'—‘To-morrow, we 

will meet aj^ain, 1 say. ('oiiragc, cheer 
up. do to bed.'—He then desired the 
old woman to make her cheerful, and 
left her." 

In the solitude of his chamber, he 
endeavoured to analyse the grounds 
upon which he had pledged himself to 
torment au unknown nnhappy girl, who 
excited neither hatred nor fear, in order 
to serve Don Rodrigo. He seemed to 
think that he had been influenced, not 
by deliberation, but by an instantaneous 
movement of the mind, obedient to old 
and habitual sentiments, the conse¬ 
quences of many antecctlent circum¬ 
stances ; and, to account fur a single 
fact, he found himselC engulfed in Uio 
examination of bis whole life. He 
traced it from year to year, from pledge 
to_ pledge, from blooil to blood, from 
initjuitjr to iniquity; each act re-appear- 
cd in his mind, separated from the sen¬ 
timents that made him will and commit. 
The horror of his thoughts, re-burn 
with each of these images, increased 
even to despair. He aiose from his 
bed, and cauglit buhl of a pistol; hnt, 
instead of tcruiinatiiig an existence be¬ 
come iiisuppurtable, his mind, surprised 
hy terror, hv still surviving* anxiety, 
rushed forward to the time fliat might 
]ja8s soon after his dca'ase. He iniii. 
gined, with horror, his carrsuss deformed, 
motionless, in the power of the meanest 
survivor; the astonishment and confu¬ 
sion of the ciistlo in the inoriiing; every 
thing turned njiside down. Even the 
darkiiehs anil silence made him appre¬ 
hend in death sonietliing inon.* sad, mure 
fearful. He thought he would not 
have hesitated if it7i.id been duy-liglit, 
abruad,iu the fares of his people, to throw 
lamsclf into tlie wuter, and disappear. 
Swallowed up hy ihese torturing con¬ 
templations, he raist'd and depressed 
alternately, with the coiivnlsivc lurce of 
his thumb, the cock of the pistol. As 
he was thus employed, tlie thought of 
Hod and of futurity entered his mind. 
He let the weaiion fall, tore his liair, 
gnashed his teeth, and trembled through 
every limb. Suddenly lie rerulled the 
words which he had heanl a few hours 
before;—* Hod pardons so many things 
for a deed of merry!’—And they were 
not recolleetcd in that accent of humble 
prayer with which they had been uttered, 
but in tones full of aulhoritv, wliieh 
drew along witli them a distant hope. 


Tbat was a moment of relief. He 
placed his liaiuls on his temples, and, in 
a imposed attitude, fixed the eyes of 
his mind on tlie innocent girl who had 

t ironnauced those words. He beheld 
icr not as his captive, his suppliant, hut 
as one who dispensed grace and conso¬ 
lation. He anxiously ivaited for the 
next day, to go and liberate hereto 
liear from her mouth other words of 
relief and life. He thought of conduct¬ 
ing her himself to her mother. And 
then? what shall 1 do fur the rest of 
that day? What hliall 1 do the day 
after ? And the night ?, Oh, the night! 
He relapsed into the painful void of the 
future; he sought in vain an employ- 
mciit for iiis time. Now, he proposed 
abandoning his castle, and hastening to 
a remote country, whem no one had 
heard of him. *Bat he felt that he 
would always be with himself. Now, 
lie revived a dark hope of rceovering his 
ancient spirit, his ancient desires; but 
that was as a passingdeliriuni. Now he 
dreaded the day wliirh must show him 
to his people so miserably changed.— 
Now, he sigheil, as if he were obliged 
to bring the light even into his own 
thonglits. Precisely at iLiwii, whilst he 
reiiiaineil luoiinnlu.ts on a scat, a wave 
of sound fell upon his ear, nut perfer.tiy 
expressed, but *%hich coiuiiiunicateu 
sonicthing cSieerfiil. He listened, and 
recognised a distant festival cliiine, and, 
soon after, the echo of the nearest 
nioiintaiii, which, at intervals, luiignidly 
repeated the harmony, and became 
blended with itself. Presently, he 
liuiird another chime break forth, nearer, 
and festive also; and then another. 
He went to a window, and looked out. 
Tlie mouiitaius were half veiled in mist; 
the sky was not cloudy, bat of an ashy 
grey; and, by the liglit that jj^dually 
incrcsuecl, a iiuuiher of people were 
observed covering the road at the bot¬ 
tom of the valley, and passing along in 
haste.*' 

It appears that the villagers were 
assembled to welcome rardinal Rurro- 
lueo, who immediately undertakes the 
conversion of the Nameless to a better 
course of life. Lucia is now restored 
to liberty: but, insteml of giving her 
hand to Renao, she makes a vow in 
rcpugnaiiee. to liis prctciibiuns. Fur a 
long time be is unacquainted with the 

f dace of her abode; hut lie at lust finds 
ler in the city of Milan, in a state of 
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«tiiivalcsccncu aftiT the plague- She 
is ubsulvcil by a pru-st from her vitw, 
uiitl is thus left at lihcrt\ to revert ta 
her original promise, amJ to glaihleii 
the heart ut Uenzn. 


TIJIi AI>V£NTUlli:s OP IIAJJI ilAIlA IN 
£NUI,AM}. 2 VULS. 182tt. 

It must not he inferred from this title, 
that t\c have lien- a real Persian visitant 
of our euuntry:—No—the adventiin's 
.ire imaginary; hut the detail isaniiising, 
hernnse it is such as a I'vrsiiin might be 
supposed togiie, and the remarks are 
I'oiisoiiaiitnith those feelings and modes 
of thinking wliieh are habitual to a na< 
live of Ispahan or Shiraz. 

The author (Mr. Morier} thus states 
the uhjeet of his new puhliratioii. He 
hints that his former work grounded the 
fi-eliiigs of the Persian gentry, but he 
laiiglih at their anger, and says, “ I 
look upon it as an unconnigeincnt to 
liuvo produced any sort of seiisatiuii 
among a lively people like the Persians, 
by which they iiuy he led to reflect 
upon themselves as a nation. 'J'oiich 
hut tlicir vanity, and you attack their 
most vnlnerah'lti part. J^et them see 
that they can hr laughed at, you will 
make them angry. Reflection will suc¬ 
ceed anger; and with reilecliun, who 
knows wli.it changes may not be effect¬ 
ed ? And, h.iving produced this eilcct, 
let me ask ivli.il farther good may not 
be expected by placing them in strong 
contraet with tiie nations of Christianity, 
and mi>re particularly with our own 
blessed country ? And it is this which 
hiis been attempted in the following 
pages. Ill tale.nt and natunil capacity, 
the Persians arc equal to any tuition in 
tlie worbUMn goaai feeling aiul honesty, 
and in the higher qn.dities of man, they 
would lie eipiully so, were their educa¬ 
tion and their govorninent favourable to 
ibei? growth.' U'hat is wanted, then, 
hut some strung incentive to reflection ?’’ 

llajji Baba and his companions are 
supposed to diseiiihark at .Plymouth, 
and to lie conducted to a re8])cctahlc 
inn.—What (says he) was our astonish¬ 
ment, when we aliglited at the door of 
a.honse, at the gate of which stood se¬ 
veral denominations of Franks, without 
their hats, and two or three women un¬ 
veiled, who, placing themselves in a 
sort of pnicesMoii, preceded the ambas¬ 
sador until thev reached a room fitted 


up with Ioijking-ghisses,alld snrrounileil 
by many cuiitrii'aiiccstoo iiiiineruua now 
to mention. 'Phe mehmandar or inter¬ 
preter tiien told us that this was to be 
our iiabitaiiuu for the present,and added, 
that, whenever we wanted any thing, 
we had only to piill a string pendant 
from the wall, when slaves reaily to obey 
oiir orders would apjK'ar, (juicker than 
wen the ifins did to Aladdin. All this 
bewildered uiir senses. Here ive were 
ill a hoiisu wliich no shah of Persia, since 
the days of Noushirvan, could have 
seen, even in a dream—^fitted up with 
mure luxuries thtin decked our largest 
puhices—with windows glazed with the 
purest glass—with carpets of sucfi little 
account, that every one walked over 
tficiii ill their shoes—with walls beauti¬ 
fully painted—with chairs enough to 
seiit all the ciders of Tehran; in short, 
witii such inconvenient ahundaiice, tlial 
it was long before we could becuiiviiiccd 
to look upon it as the almdc uf the 
stranger. ' Adieu,’ said we, * adieu, 
the vaunted hospitality of the East, if 
this is tiie way the stranger is received 
hy the European!' Uut'whut was .still 
mure extraordinary, ivc hud remained 
in this state of surpriMi only a few 
iiiiiiiiti's, wiieii in cuiiii! a hiir-faci'd 
dang liter of England, asking ns througii 
the iiiehiiiiimhir, whether we should like 
to * sec our beds;' at le.isr so we uuiIit- 
stuod iicr. We knew of no otlier beds 
tiiHii Hiobe which we c.irrii'd ahoiit and 
spreuil on the floor, and thi'refore we all 
willingly pressed forwards to the sight; 
and here our wonder wasaeaiii excited. 
The shah’s throne, on which he sits to 
adniiiilbtcrju.stice, and to iiiake the two 
c.xtreinities uf the world tremble, was 
not inure inagnilicenl 'than the. heil in- 
ti'iided for the ai)iha.ssa<lur. It must 
have been constructed upon the model 
of the famous pearock-throne of the 
Moguls. Upon tour pillars of curiously 
wrought wood was raised a canopy of 
ricli stulFs, iVoiii which were suspended 
ciirtalus as ample us those which screen 
the grc.it hall uf Telinin. 'I'lie seat ivas 
uvenaid with the .softest and must luxu¬ 
riant mattresses, anrl pillows to recline 
upon were raiscil one. above tlie other in 
heaps, lien* our moonfaced conductress 
proposed that the ambassador should 
pass the night; and the invitation, as 
may be expected, was greedily accepted; 
an event to which she appeared pcrtectly 
ai'cnstumed, iiiasiiitich as it was settled 
without the least indication of a smile 
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or a blasii oit her part. * Allah!' ex* 
claimed Mirza Firouz; ' I am in a state 
of amazement. We hare not only die 
repose of paradise made ready for us, 
but also the honris thereof awaiting oar 
pleasure.’ Suddenly a great sensation 
appeared to be made in the cararanserait 
and the ambassador was informed that 
the Circassian was arrived. The infi* 
delst still treating her with the same 
attentions thatwehad remarked on ship¬ 
board, were bringing her to Mirza 
Firouz, when they were prevented by 
the sagacity of Seid and Mahboub. Not 
one of them could understand that she 
was only a slave; the niehmandar him¬ 
self, when he reached England, seemed 
to take part with his own countrymen in 
paying her a respect that was not her 
due. * Where shall we put the lady ?* 
said he to the ambassador. * Lady, in¬ 
deed !’ said Alirza Firouz; * what words 
are these? You know better than 1 that 
she is no lady; that she is only a poor 
slave; and, therefore, for the'love of 
All, do not allow her to be treated as a 
lady. Give her a corner, and there let 
her* bit.’ 

The ambassador is shocked at being 
received with coolness, and sent off to 
his appointed residence.—*' The ambas¬ 
sador (we are told) gut out of tbe car¬ 
riage with his temper all crooked, to¬ 
tally ignorant whether in so doing the 
hour was fortunate or unfortunate.— 
Nobody appeared before him to say, 

* you are welcomeno one with a pre¬ 
sent in his hand to greet him; not even 
a poiiiegranatc was offered to him; anef, 
rushing up a rapid flight of stairs, he 
threw himself in despair upon a sofa. 
In vain was he invited to partake of a 
magnificent repast of sweetmeats, fruits, 
and ices, which had been prepared, and 
which the English mirzas and the oieh- 
niandar assured him had been provided* 
at the express orders of the government: 
nothing would console him; he swore 
his face was black, and black he swore 
it should remain. The mebmaiidarthen 
presented him some food in a dish, and 
asked whether he would not eat. * Eat!’ 
said the ambassador; ' if all your reeep. 
tions are like this, and if you think to 
wipe off the disgrace which my shah 
lias this day received, by giving me to 
cat, yon are much mistaken. Xet roe 
see some one to say ‘ welcome’ on the 
part of your shah, and then, perhaps, I 
may caL No salt will be lawful till 
then.’—' Aut do you count the British 


mirzas for nothing?’ said the mchiuan- 
dar. * Mirzas, indeed!’ exclaimed .he 
in a fury; ‘ did we send a ivritr.r of 
firmans and a clipper of paper to your 
ambassadors? \Voat words are these? 
l^n’t beat the air with more useless 
wonis! M V face is black; your face is 
black; and your government’s face will 
also be blackened (praise be to God!) 
throughout the world when this hict is 
known!’ Seeing tliat nothing could bo 
made of him in this humour, we left him 
to roll on the sofa, whilst Scid rubbed 
his feet, and Feridonn, the barber, 
knemled his back and loins, which pro¬ 
duced relief more effectual than either 
speeches fronv tbe mirzas or the moh- 
mandar. 1 consoled myself for the 
miserieaof the last hour by seeking the 
company of my countrymen. 1 foiiiid 
them settled near the entrance of the 
house, in a large room, snpporteil at 
one end by two pillars, surrounded with 
chairs, and encumbered by a large 
wooden case mounted on four legs.— 
Here they liad spreail their carpets; 
arranged their saddles and trunks; hung 
up their carbines, swords, and pistols; 
and had made all tlic arrangementh 
usual in a caravanserai. 'I'licy had tra¬ 
veled through the country in a style 
worthy of kings, for their carriage wa.s 
provided with every convcnicncr; horses 
ready harnessed at freipient intervals 
were awaiting their arrival to carry I hem 
on with increased rapidity; and they 
had not oni» had recourse to either 
stvord or carbine, such little impedi¬ 
ment had they found. It is true, they 
were obliged to proceed wlietlier they 
would or not, for the inexorable driver 
would not give them time even to pre¬ 
pare a kaliount bnt they found suiiiucli 
pleasuye in being asjit were masters, 
whilst every body seemed ^living and 
toiling for their advantage, that, to hear 
them talk, they would not have cared if 
the journey hM never come to a close. 
On arriving at the house in London, 
they were at a loss, amidst the variety 
of rooms which it contained, where to 
deposit themselves; but knowing from 
experience how much more convenient 
and safe it was to keep together, and to 
sleep under each other’s protection, they 
settled to remain where 1 found them, 
rather than to take separate beds and 
separate rooms at the top of the house. 
They were visited every morning by a 
good old infidel, a doctor,' (so they 
thought), who had been very kind k> 
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the conk, whu felt unwell from the fii* 
of the journey, lie had ^>neruttB« 
ly felt his pulse, and had sent his dc> 
Duty to give the projier medicines.— 
We were expressing our admiration uf 
Frank doctors, when tiic said old man 
came in, ace4tiiipanicd hy the luehnian* 
d.ir. We all rushed to have our pulses 
felt, and our tongues looked at, which 
is the Frank mode of ascerbuiiinghealth, 
when the mehinandar, to our astonish- 
iiient, hurst into a fit of* laughter.— 
*Wiuit HOW'S is this?’ said he; 'what 
do you do thus for?'—'He is our doc¬ 
tor, uraise be to God!’ siiid the cook; 

' he has cured the pain in niy heart.’— 

' Doctor!’ exclaimed the Prank; 'he is 
no doctor—he is my UQcle!’—'Well,' 
said I, 'and suppose he is? he miiy be 
n doctor, and your uncle too: there is 
no Imrm in that, is there?'—'Knt he is 
a lord, and a man of the sword; he 
never made up a drug in hi^ life.’— 

' How should we know that,* said the 
cook; 'how are we to distinguish be¬ 
tween your lords and your doctors?’— 
This pnzsledthii mchmandar; fur truly 
every body seemed to be on an eniiality 
in this strange country. To judge of 
people by their dress licre was impos¬ 
sible. Finery certainly was nut the 
criterion; for, if it were, then those 
who <lrovc the coaches in the streets, 
ami those who stood behind them, must 
be the nobility of the land; for they 
were the finest-drest people we saw. 
IFe found, w'hen we came to draw in¬ 
ferences from all that met our eye, that 
our dilKculties increased; and therefore, 
until our senses should have become 
more expanded, we thought the best 
plan for the present was to scat ourselves 
upon the hill of patience, and open the 
eyes of astonishment upon the prospect 
of novelty." ^ 

Other eifiitoms and circumstances also 
excite the ii'onder of the strangers.—- 
"We passed the first nijght very ill. 
Each - of ns had a bed, the curtains of 
which were so pretty, that we longed to 
cut them up for a/cofoAw,* or to bind 
them round our waists; but we were 
unaccustomed to their heavy coverings, 
and found, after we had been a short 
time under them, that our coat and 
trowsers became disagreeably oppres¬ 
sive. We all agreed, that certain 
white pieces of loose linen, which ac- 

* Tha under-vait. uauslly nade of flawcFed 
chintz. 


coiiipanicd each bed, would make excel¬ 
lent sliirts; and Taki, the ferash,^ who 
had only one, determined immediately 
to improve his stock. The whole 
lipnsehuhl was on (he stir long before 
the Franks thought of moving; but 
Mohammed Jleg was much puzzled 
about the (me hour for saying his 
morning prayer, fur tve heani no mk- 
ez^iuM to announce it from the mosques; 
and, besides, the nights were so much 
lunger than any we had been accus¬ 
tomed to, that *we had almost settled 
among ourselves, that the sun never 
rose in this ill-conditioned city. We 
had walked about the house for several 
hours almost in total darkness, and 
were in despair waiting for the dawn, 
when,.at length, we heard noises in the 
street, indicating that the inbabilanis 
were awake. During the whole night, 
at intervals, we* liad watched the cries 
of the guards of the night; but those 
we now neard were unite dificrent. At 
first, we thought they might be mu¬ 
ezzins appointed to cry out'the Frangi 
azan, the invitation to the inhidiitants 
to arise and pray; and, indeed, looking 
at them throiigh the twilight, we wen* 
confirmed in our idea, fur they ivere 
dressed it) black, as all the English men 
of God are; but we were evidently mis- 
tiikcn, because, although they uttered 
their cry in a variety of loud shrill 
tones, yet still no one seemed to rist; a 
moment the sooner, or to have the least 
idea of praying on their account. And 
still we were uiirnrhiiii; for, when the 
day had completely broken, Mohammed 
Beg came running in, in great joy, ex¬ 
claiming, * Muezzin! muezzin r and 
pointing to the top of one of the minars, 
which are seen on all the houses, we 
there saw one of these street clergy¬ 
men, crying out his profession of fiutli 
with all his might."—^These criers, the 
reader will easily guess, were chimney¬ 
sweepers. 

The remarks on the manners and be¬ 
haviour of the English women are very 
amusing.—" Our iiouse was thronged 
with the women of London, and with 
those tongues of theirs, which, as Sadi 
saitb, * make the heart to talk, and the 
foot to walk, without the mehnuindari 
of the hc'ad,' they set on foot a sort of 
pilgrimage to the shrine of this unfor¬ 
tunate maiden f. But, in so doing, 
(Allah! Allali!) wonderful sights did 


t The fair Clrraaslan. 
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they exhibit tons |>oor suns ui'tlie fuitli- 
Ail. Marvellous eyes ! ivithoiit mercy, 
without (Mimpassioii were they! I really 
saw some beauties among them, hffore 
whom our blessed king of kings (upon 
whom be mercy and peace I) would be 
happy to creep on his hands and knees. 
They, however, cared so little about 
being seen, that it never occurred to 
them once to attempt to throw a veil 
over tiieir faces. Poor Franks! thought 
we, to he restricted only to one for life! 
If onr divine prophet had set up his staff 
liere, insteiui of the blessed regions of 
Mecca, he would hare given ids fol¬ 
lowers six instead of four. For my part, 

I died daily; and, us for onr ambas. 
Siador, we all saw how it would he! 

II is heart would become roast moat 
before another niouti was over, and he 
would soon become thin upon cheek- 
iinrliire and eye-food, lint day after 
day they came to sec the (Jircussian, 
bringing with tlieni all sorts of toysaiid 
presents; all out of compassion, said 
they, to her imprisoned ami deplorable 
stale of slavery. Some gave lirr pic¬ 
tures, others dolls, others books. fii|. 
ferih was gnitefnl for their attentions, 
and deplored their degraded state; but 
she became indignant when they en¬ 
deavoured to persuade her, and even to 
attempt force, to wear their stocking.s. 
To her astonisiiinent they protested that 
nothing could be more indecent than to 
appear with naketl feet. * How ?’ ex¬ 
claimed Dilfcrib, ' yon make such a 
point of covering your legs, and still, 
in defiance of all modesty, you expose 
yonr faces! Strange ideas of decency 

I 'ou must have indeed! All women’s 
egs arc alike. There can be no immo¬ 
desty in leaving them naked; for no¬ 
body, by seeing them, could know one 
woman from another; but the face, that 
saered spot, sacred to modesty, sacred 
to the gaze .of none but a husband; that 
which ought to be covered with the most 
scrupulous delicacy; that you leave nn- 
covereii, to be stared at, criticised, 
laughed at, by every impndent varlet 
that chooses. Allan!’ exclaimed the 
otfended Dilferib, to a yonn^ female 
infidel, who was one day pressing upon 
her acceptance a pair of long cotton 
stockings, 'Allah forgive me! Are yon 
mad? Has your brain become disorder¬ 
ed ? (live me free legs, a muffled face, 
and tlie favour of the holy prophet, and 
say no more. Strange ill-luck has oiirs 
been that lias brought us to a country 


where the women cover their legs, and 
uncover their faces!’ Bat, with all their 
good-nature towards Dilferib, there was 
part of their conduct which we could in 
no wise niiderstand. Although they all 
freely came to see her, yet nut one would 
help to cheer her solitude by pnicnring 
her a companion. * Who would keep 
company,’ said they, ' with a woman 
wlio is not married to the man she lives 
with ? It was as niiicli as their reputa¬ 
tions were worth.’ There ivas one per¬ 
son to wliom the ambassador oflTered 
various advantages, if she would live 
with and educate lii.<i slave; but she be- 
ramc quite ontrageons at siieli a pro¬ 
posal. She AV'onid walk and talk with 
men in the open streets, look at men, 
take tlieni by t!ic arm, be visited by 
men, and nobody would think the worse 
of her for such doings; hut she becauic 
all rage and fury the uinnient it might 
be said pf her, that she di«l the like with 
one of her own sex, who stood in the 
predicament of the inolTensire Dilferib. 
A'ow, what should we say of such a 
woman in onr country! Why, her hair 
would he cat oif, ami she would he pa- 
rmled throiigh'iiit the city on an ass, 
witli her taee to it.s rump, and its tail in 
her hand, and then thrust out into the 
open desert, as one soiled with impu¬ 
rities. Snell is tiie difiereiice of man- 
tiers in dillorent countries!" 


THE VOYAGE OK CAPTAIN POPANII.LA, 

by the Author of Viviua Grey. 

» 

While one humorist is propagating 
new ideas of Knglaiid under tlie cha¬ 
racter of a Persian, another writer (sup¬ 
posed to be the junior d’lsraeli) treats 
us with satirical effiisk^, in tlie name 
of an adventurous iiihaolMntof an island 
in the Indian ocean, called Baiitaisie.— 
Popanilla, having lost a lock of Ids 
sweetheart’s hair, goes toward the shore 
to look for it, and, in Ida- search, stum¬ 
bles upon a chest saved < from a ship¬ 
wreck. In this chest he finds books on 
the Hamil.toidan system and on political 
(Economy, and the tracts of the Society 
lately organised for the promotion of 
nscfnl know lege. By the eager perusal 
of these attractive pnblicatioos, he 
speedily becomes a lingpist, pldloso- 
plicr, and politician. In the last of 
these capacities, he makes long speeches, 
which have for their objects only such 
trifling results as the aWition of the 
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urticr of nobility, the overtlirou' of tliu 
Fautaisian church ami state, ami the 
ttstahl ihiitiicnt uf a (Irmucratic f^uvcrii- 
iiicnt. Ill* is nniv buiiisitril, ami arrives 
at Jlnhhuliiib (Lomhui), irlicro the sy¬ 
stem uf hatikiiii', Stuck-I‘'xchai)gu pra- 
ceeiliii^s, the Niirth-west Passa^vi.*, cli- 
plnniacy, theatricals, t he Catholic claims, 
ami other iiucn'stiii^ subjects, are <Iis* 
ciisted ill a pleasant but sometimes too 
sarcastic vein. 

In :illiis!i)ii to a ^reat iiersonaire nnil 
to the com ipiesliuii, U'u iiiiil the toilow- 
ing t/iYo/e. —“iSkiii(lec|i ieil Popuiiilla 
to the top of a tower, troiii whicli they 
hail a complete \ iew of the whole island. 
Skiiulecp particularly dirccteil the cap¬ 
tain's attention to one sfior, when* flon- 
rishuil, as he said, the only corn-liebls 
in the cuniitry, u Inch supplied the whole 
nation, and iierc the propeity uf one 
iiiilividnal. So unrivaled was his agri- 
cnltnral science, that the vulgar only 
accounted for his admirable priiiince by 
amiraciiluns fecundity! The proprietor 
of these hniidred golden acres, was a 
rather luysterions sort uf personage, lie 
was an aboiiginal inhahitant, and had 
lived many centuries ; and, to the coii- 
steriialion uf sonic of the V'raibleusiiiiis, 
and the exultation of ntlieis, exhibited 
no signs vf decay. 'I'his awful being 
was without a name. When spoken of 
hy his atlinircrs, lie was generally de¬ 
scribed by such panegyrical periphrases 
,is * soul of the country, tbundation of 
the state, the only real and true and 
substantial being; while, on the other 
hand, tliusu who presumed to difler 
from these sentiments, were in the habit 
of styling him ‘the dead weight, the 
vampire, the niglit-mare,' and other 
titles ei^iiully couipliineiitdry. They 
also iiiaintainei^ that, instead of being 
either real or snbstantial, he was, in 
f.ict, the most Hiuisy and lictilions per¬ 
sonage in the whole island ; and then, 
lashing thcuiselves up into tnetaphor, 
they would eall him a meteor, or a va¬ 
pour, or a great windy bubble, that 
ivonld some day burst. 

“ Tiic Aliurigiiial insisted that it was 
the common law uf the land, that the 
islanders sliouM' purchase their corn 
only of him. They gnimhled, but he 
growled ; he swore that it tras the con¬ 
stitution of tJie country; that there was 
an uninterrupted lino uf precedents to 
coiilirm the claim; and that, if they did 
not approve the arrangement, they and 
their lathers should not have settled 
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upon bis island, or they must now i{iiit 
it. Then, us it he were not desirous of 
resting his claim on its mere legal merits, 
he would rcinind' them uf tlie superiority 
of his grain and the impossihility of a 
scarcity; iii the event of which calamity, 
an insular people could alivays find a 
plentiful, though teiiijiurary n'sunree in 
S4‘n-weud. lie then clearly proved to 
them, that, if ever they should bavethu 
imprudence lu cliangc any uf their old 
law's, they would iipcessiirily iie\cr bavi* 
uiorc than one meal a-day as lung as 
they lived. Finally, be recalled to their 
recollection, that he bad iiiadi: the island 
what it was, that he was tiieir mainstay, 
and that bis counsel mid exertions bad 
rendered tliein the wonder uf the world. 
Tims, between furec and fear and tlat- 
tery, the Vraibleiisiaiis paid for their 
corn nearly its weight in gold." 

'I'hu iniiiistcriarmude uf settling a 
colony is thus ridiculed.—“ThetlaKette 
contained an order for tin* immediate 
furtiiicatiuii of the new island hy the 
must skilful engineers, wtiliotU enti- 
niativ. A strong garrison was instantly 
ciiibarkcd. A governor and .u deputy- 
governor, and storekeepers, more plen¬ 
tiful than stores, were to accuriipaiiy 
them. The private secretary went out 
as president of the council. A bishop 
was promised; and a cuiiiplete court uf 
judicature. Chancery, King’s-Heiich, 
Coumioii-Fleus, and Kschequer, were 
to be off tRe next week. It is only due 
to the ebaraeters of courtiers, who an; 
so often reproached with ingratitude to 
tlicir patrons, to ri-cunl, tli.it the pri¬ 
vate secretary, in the iiuist deliciitu man- 
uer, placed at the disposal uf bis limner 
employer, the marquis Moiistaclie, tin: 
important otlicc of agent tor the indem- 
niiicaiioii elainis of the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the island. Tlic post being a 
sinecure, the incuiiie being considerable, 
and loral attendance being nnnecessaiy, 
the iiubh* Inril, in a manner equally de¬ 
licate, appuinted himself.—‘ Imjoii m lial 
system,’one ilay inquired the I'liiitaisiaii 
nuibass'ubir uf iiis old friend Skindeep, 
' dues your giiveriimeiit surruniid a small 
rock in the middle uf the sea with for- 
liiie.itions, and cram it full of clerks, 
sulilicrs, lawyers, and priests?'—‘ Why, 
really, your excellency, I am the last 
man in the world to answer questions; 
blit, I believe, ive call it the roionial 
ay f tent.’ 
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A kamiile amono the musicians Of 

GEKHANY, by u Mueieal Profenor. 
1829. 

Some of our readers may perlians 
recollect the travels of Barney, the 
frreat Mua. 2^oe<.,which were amusingly 
ndicnled by a wag, who, under the ap¬ 
pellation of Joel Collier, pretended to 
give a scientific account of the state of 
music in the towns'and villages of Eng¬ 
land. Tlie doctor never could forgive 
the publisher of this jeu tVeaprit: the 
author, we believe, he never could dis¬ 
cover;—^if ho had met with the bold 
olFender, a duel would probably have 
ensued. 

Dr. Burney’s account of his tour was 
only fit for the perusal of a votary of 
music; hut the present Ramble is more 
varied and general, and consequently 
more entertaining. The author is not 
merely a musical professor on this occa¬ 
sion, out an intelligent observer of men 
and inaiuiers. 

At Cologne, his favorite propensity 
was higlily gratified: yet he was nut 
uniformly pleased.—In religious pro¬ 
cessions (he says) " the streets are 
strewed with rushes, so that the per¬ 
formers glide along noiseless as ghosts, 
and notlung interrupts the solemnity of 
the harmony. The singers consisted of 
young girls and boys, youths ah'd maid¬ 
ens, and lastly of cunsummato men, 
walking in doable rows of iinmensc 
length, and sometimes accompanied by. 
bands of wind instruments, 'llie simple 
hymn, sung hy the girls in three parts, 
pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, and 
without any vociferation—this, nmlied 
to by the men’s voices, and then m re¬ 
turn by those of the youths, produced 
the most affecting appeal to the feelings 
of which music is capable—tears came 
unbidden. The pauses in the music, 
the large boily of voices, the contrast 
between the trebles, tenors, and basses, 
the sadden breaking-out iq different 
parts of that long line, some voices from 
their distance merging into silence, 
others unexpectedly swelling out near 
at hand, produced an entire .and deli¬ 
cious novelty in the art, and such as 
might by a great master of effect be 
turned to infimte account,—Itivould be 

? 'ratifying to try how a regular motet 
or several choirs, of slow movement 
and artful counterpoint, with judicious 
marks of piano and forte, would sue- 
cecti, the performers being placed in 


bodies at certain distances apart. 1 am 
sanguine in the conviction, that an ex- 
tenMve and entirely untrodden field of 
exertion is open to a composer; hut in 
this, as well as in orchestral writing, 
great experience and actual experiment 
are necessary to success. In the urcsciit 
instance, the ear was not offended by 
any jarring or discordant harmony, be¬ 
cause the Mgnals for the different parties 
to begin were regulated with judge¬ 
ment, one not commencing until the 
other had stopped. The priests, how¬ 
ever, who took upon themselves to roar 
the Gregorian chant, made great blun¬ 
ders in the harmony; their basses and 
owoggiature were uniformly wrung.— 
'iSvo liorns, clarionets, bassoons, and a 
bass trombone, played in a smooth man¬ 
ner and extremely subdued, supplied 
the place of an itinerant organ, and sup¬ 
ported the voices in those parts where 
the modulation was somewhat more 
learned than suits merely vocal music.” 

At Darmstadt, be found the passion 
fur music very prevalent, the grand-duke 
himself being an orchestral director.— 
Here he saw and heard Mademoiselle 
Madlrr,—“ who has a sweet voice, and 
would make an cxcrllentchambcr-singer, 
though in the Jbrte ^arts of every bra¬ 
vura she was almost mandible, because 
the band is really too large for accom¬ 
panying opera music, especially songs. 
But whoever looked at her would hardly 
wish for a higher pleasure than his eye¬ 
sight would afford him; she is a model 
or German beauty, which is indeed a 
condensation of female loveliness, in¬ 
cluding all the sentiment of it. The 
lady must be thus imagined; a being 
somewhat about the height of Shak- 
sjpeare's Rosalind, with that undulating 
now of outline in her hfgpxe which never 
wearies in contemplating; a face perfect 
for its symmetrical regularity, and its 
look of goodness; hair (almost dis¬ 
tracting to mention) of an auburn 
colour, and in sucli profusion that, 
when allowed to escam from its con¬ 
finement, it descended nearly to the 
feet. This abundance of hair is the 
dowry which evei^ German woman 
brings her husband; and 1 find that 
ill this country they have engrossed the 
fabled strength of Samson in that parti¬ 
cular, which should by lineal descent 
liave been ours; but, if they are usurp¬ 
ers, they are certainly not tyrants." 

In speaking of Munich he sacrifices 
his musical taste, for a time, to a less 
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rcfinetl appetite.—'* It is not tlie custom 
in Municli for tlic inhabitants to dine 
much at their own honsiHi; biit they 
indulire their gulosity with considerable 
yi{(our at the various hotels. In the 
south of Germany the dinncrdiottr is 
universally one o’clock; and, as the 
breakfast barely jiistiiics its ctymolo^ry, 
Winsf a most ethereal meal, an appetite 
is seldom wiiiitlng at that hour. A 
great proportion of the guests at these 
public tables arc ufKcers in the army, 
generally fine and intelligent looking 
men, whose overgrown shaggy musta* 
Chios disguise iiiiich good>nature, and 
arc only the semblance of fierceness. 
Then comes the cook’s ordeal; and a 
German cook is an artificer so dexterous 
in the occult refinements of his art, so 
delicate in his flavours, so profound in 
his combinations, that the eater shall 
experience no malign results in the 
roncoction of any dish in which his 
subtle hand hath been employed. The 
courses follow one another in slow hut 
nniiierous succession, and the conver¬ 
sation of the company, which at first 
cniiuuenccd pianissiniOt soon, under tlie 
inflnence of gciimms fare, becomes 
gradually louder as the talkers in¬ 
crease : at last, those who have the mis¬ 
fortune to* be engaged in sonic knotty 
argument or metaphysical discussion, 
are obliged to halloo at the tup of their 
voices witii a most bariiiless but amu¬ 
sing violence. When talking earnestly 
upon a sahjeet in which they are inter¬ 
ested, the Germans roll ont^ their fine, 
rough, energetic words with infinite 
gusto. All this time the tuadehen 
(generally a pretty girl, u’ho assists in 
serving the guests individnally) acts aa 
a inorlerator of ^e asperities of dispute: 
she insinuates mr gentle form,^ craving 
attention to some fresli dainties, and 


cogitabnnd, or more Inxiiriant for a 
sonnet or other piece of off-lmnd elo¬ 
quence.” 

He seems to have been pleased with 
the agriuiena and the society of Dres¬ 
den,-^” At the Great Garden, the music 
was generally excellent, and it was my 

{ iraCtice, on a fine warm afternoon, 
laving dined and duly discussed my 
gla.ss of Wiirtabarg wine, to jump into 
a fiacre, and drive there through pleas¬ 
ant avenues of trees and country-houses; 
and the agreeableness of the ride was 
not lessened by seeing from time to 
time groupcs of handsome girls seated 
in the bowers of their gardens, bare¬ 
headed, reading or working together— 
then to leap oat of the coach to the 
first^Mofe in Figaro, or something as 

g ood, and to take coffee seated under 
ic fine old arm of a tree, looking upon 
the evening sun or the gulden clouds 
about it, silirroanded by a throng of 
happy faces. 

"This park, which was attached to 
a royal residence, but is now given np 
for the gratification of the pnldic, is :i 
most charming place; the trees, instead 
of being younger than one’s self, as 
tliey appear at vieniia, limk ancestral 
ana venerable. The ladies who visit, 
this place very wisely employ their 
hands in knitting, though 1 believe 
from their looks that tlie inaiiufacturo 
does not absorb much of their thoughts; 
the gentlemen in the mean time lounge 
about, recognising and exchanging ame¬ 
nities with tlicir acquaintances. Great 
chccrfnliiess results from this open-air 
existence in Germany; life runs good 
to the last here, for in no place have I 
seen so many happy old ^en, or met 
with more innocent or steadfast politi- 
eians, especially if England was the 
theme of discourse. One of these used 


generally receives in return from the 
men a sly embrace or extempore compli¬ 
ment, nr from the women some approvjil 
of her well-chosen dress; and this fa¬ 
miliarity, whicli results entirely from a 
benevolence of disposition, never dege¬ 
nerates into grossness on the part of 
the superiors, or impiidenco on that of 
the menial. Human natnr^is a very 

S leasant and good-natured thing in 
lavaria. 1 liave tliongbt it necessary 
to panegyrise the German cooks on 
acconnt of the vivacity and mental act¬ 
ivity which their dishes leave to the 
rater, who is after them never niore 


to single me ont every day with a fresh 
euloginm on Herr Ganning, until the 
relation of his virtues became rather 
tedions. In tliis garden the late Weber 
was in the habit of meeting his friends, 
and would sometimes goml-natnredly 
correct the band if they misapprehended 
the style or time of Ids airs. An opi¬ 
nion still prevails in Dresden that disap¬ 
pointment at the reception of Oberon 
111 England hastened the composer’s 
deatii—n mistake as fo the fact,'and 
even os far as ciuolumcnt and the ca¬ 
resses of the fashionable world are con¬ 
cerned. Thu Gennaus formed tlurii- 
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cxprctations of his success from their 
ij^norimt'e of the class of character ivhich 
is ralcnlated make a man of (fciiius 
the raife iii Kii^laiul. That simplicity 
of iniiiiiiers which attends ronscious 
talent will not do alone for a drawing- 
room in (Irosvenor-Sonart*. When 
llossini came among ns, lie assumed- the 
man of fashion, and with it a stock of 
impudence us n-mote from a proper de¬ 
gree of self-n’sjM‘ct, us the extreme of 
servility a'<tuld liuve been; he could 
sing, and, though he did not complete 
the opera whicii he was to write in 
Knglaiid, his ready pen ami vuice stood 
him in good stead, as may he rcmein- 
hered in tiie mnsirul lumenlation which 
he composed extempore on the death of 
lord Byron. i>n that occasion the 
maestro iiiinsclf was the uionrnfii) jaidc- 
pudding wailing the loss tliut was gain 
to him with the happiest sorretw. By 
this cruft, and liy being tlicnnightly lion 
ofevi-niiig parties, he retired tVoiii Eng¬ 
land in rill- ju\i<il posse.ssiun of more 
thousands <>t‘ pounds than were ever 
artpiired by any other iiiiisiriaii in as 
tnuiiy months. II,;d Weber possessed 
the same florid health, and elastic 
spirits, and left lieliind him that baiieliil 
ipnility called modesty, he might have 
trebled the animint of his contrucl with 
the thi’.alre. 

“ i\s all the iirtors, singers, and art¬ 
ists of the city I'reipient this garden, it 
is neither an 'uiiplcasaiit nor disagree¬ 
able occurrence to find oneself scaled 
next to some person who, the evening 
before, was tilling yon and a whole 
room of company with adinirutioii and 
pleasure. The applause of the public 
dues not spoil the Oonhomiiw: of the 
man, and tlin repulsivcness of an over- 
woeiiing conceit is unknown. Kvery 
talented performer exerts himself to 
please, and receives praise as his dne, 
hut forgets the next day to rate himself 
higher than his neighbour, whose only 
merit is good-nature, and a discreet 
management of his pipe. 

The most iioticcaiile music here 
given w'as some of the siufonias of 
BfCthoTen and Haydn—^thc orertures to 
Pidelio and Anacreon, Moxart’s finales 
to Dun .Yuan and Figaro, ably adapted, 
and the voire parts taken in for a banii 
by Meyer, brother of the celebrated 
composer of that name. 1 will not say 
that this niiiMc irus so dashingly played 
as it might hate been by onr philhar¬ 


monic orchestra, but it was complete 
enough for those who enjoy the display 
of an antlior’s mind more than the pride 
of perfect fiddling. Our artists platr 
too well; and this is a paradox of wiiicli 
the initiated will require nocxplan.itioii. 
la this garden it is not unfrequeut that 
concertos or solos on the bass trombone 
are to he heard. The other evening 
there was awaits with variations playetU 
which for tone, the rapid tungiiing of 
the notes, ami extraordinary shifting, 
ira's delightful. On niycoinpliiiienting 
the yoitlli who'had thus signalised him¬ 
self, he smiled and s<iid, '' It requires 
good lungs;” a conviction which hud 
jircssed u}>on me before from seeing his 
iiifliited cheeks, and the suffusion of 
hioisturc on his skin. The cavity of his 
chest ill supplying this enormous tube 
must have been at every .-is the ex- 
li.ansteil receiver of an air-pump; and 
tlic appearnnee of exertiun would have 
been laugliahle, had not the effect cmin- 
leracted itny tendency of tl.at sort. It 
is no more possible to affect ease in an 
acliioveuient of this kind, than it was 
for a f.it man whom I once saw scrani- 
hliiig lip ag.'irrlcu wall to get out of the 
real'll of a in.id dog that was pin sued in 
full hue ami cry donn a country luiic." 
lie is of ofiiiiioii that the taste of the 
operatic commiiiiily” at Vienna is 
decidedly had. Mot oiiljr llossini is 
extravagantly admired in that city, hut 
even his worst imitators are praised, 
while the best (icrinan innsie is iinder- 
vatiicd. He speaks more favorably of 
the state of music at Prague.—** A iim- 
sician who lives in Prague with an 
unmixed devoted attacinneiit to his art, 
will find no ostentation or pn'tence in 
the habits of the professors there; he 
will enjoy music in pl^sant and easy 
quarters, .with all kinds of town and 
country hranties, gardens, views, and 
grand buildings for his walks and recre¬ 
ation, among a simple and good-hearted 
people, who live to themselves fur en¬ 
joyment and happiness, without'^the 
drudgery of a too active business. There 
is a culm enthnsiasm* in all tlie Bohe- 


* Calm mntuiMm iiivi>|r(8 a contraitirtloTi In 
tfrihji: a Kni'or inifht as well s|ieak of a cn/mgate 
or a qiaet i.'urm.—A pCThOii who Is habitually an 
enthusiast' may bo calm anil coniiiusetl at limes, 
hilt not while be is nmler the iiilliieiiee nl those 
ieeliiie* wliicli lOHstitute eutliii<.insni. The aii- 
tlioi (Dr. Uroteh, we believe) may be inelineii tn 
allege In his liefenretbe aiith-irity of tibakspeare. 
wliu ezbvils llip playeisto " aei|nire and beget. 
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inians do; they acquire for tlic most 
part a {greater skill in instriuneiital nui* 
sic tlian any other class of (iermans, 
from their firmness of purpose and desire 
fur tiitt best. Where people live out of 
the ^reat world as they do here, with a 
eomtnun inti'nist in one pursuit, in a 
picturesque and romantic country, with 
money suifieient to procure those luxu¬ 
ries ttliirli are necessary to inuif'inativc 
and eiijoyiiitf persousi they must be 
uitiiable; Nature herself louKs amiable, 
u'iiich is more tlian one may say ever}’ 
day of the week in IJolland.’’ 


A NKW ASrSXT TO THE SL'M'.IIT OF 
aioNT-ni.ANc, Air: ./ohu ^luMjot 
of’ Tritiittf-Vollc^et Cambridije. 

'I'u .iseeiid iilout-BIanc is au attempt 
which ie<|iiires a stroii^jf head and a bold 
hearr, and the peril is so great, that 
every one who has property ought to 
make his will before he couiinein^s the, 
enterprise. Yet the eagerness of curi¬ 
osity prevails, in many rases, over the 
sense ttf danger, and adventurous men 
fearlessly soar above the clouds. 

In August Air. Auldjo began 
his march from Ohaninnix with eight 
uidcs. Having cuuiiected themselves 
y ropes, they proceeded on their way, 
hastening to avoid avalanches where 
they prevailed, crossing crevices by tlic 
aid'of their batons, and otherwise taking 
every precaution wliicb their safety de¬ 
manded. At the Grands Mulcts they 
scaled a wall of ice, drawing each other 
up, after the first guide had made his 
way by cutting footsteps with his hatchet, 
where a false movement might have 
been fatal to more than one of the party; 
and hern they displayed a red handker- 
cliief, as a signal to the people at Clia^ 
uionix that tliey had attained this point 
ill security. It was now four o’clock; a 
fire was lighted, and preparations were 
made for passing tlie niglit.—“ 1 sat 
(sap the author) on the summit of the 
rock, astounded with the magnificent 
spectacle around me: magnificent indeed 
it is,—beautiful, and extensive. The 
panorama embraces, within its mighty 


in tlic TCiy tvnrnt, Umpta, and a-UrluiMd et pa«. 
’•i-Mi, n tliat may give it ttaeoiAiitis" 

Thiv, liowevci. is an eviilcnl Inrongruity, but 
it iv l atiirr iiioic I'xeut-abtc in speaking of a tliea* 
Irieal assniiiption <if character than in treating of 
leal fee)ings.*-|{iii-r. 


grasp, mountains than which few arc 
iiion! sutiliine—masses of ice and snow 
vying with them in grandeur—vallers 
smiling in sunshine und verdure—the 
placidlake Leman, shewiiig like molten 
silver—M«e fur blue liills ot Jura;—and 
forms a picture more varicil than ran 
easily he conceived, the effect of which 
was iiincli hcigiitencdliy the deep colour 
of the sky, and tiie clearness of the at¬ 
mosphere.” 

After dinner, which was devoured 
with keen appetite, our a<iventiin‘r at¬ 
tempted to smoke, but the rarity of 
the air rendered tiie scent of the tobacco 
so powerful and disagreeable, lliiit he 
was obliged to desist.—I then amused 
myself by looking down upon Chauio- 
iiix, and plainly saw, witli the aid of 
my telescope, tlie people crossing the 
bridge. It was not lung before the tent 
was in onler. Ky phu'ing the hatoiis in 
a sloping direction against the roek 
wliieh formed a back to our slrurlure, 
and laving a sheet over tiii-m, we made 
a comfortable covering. A good sup¬ 
ply of straw had been left hy the last 
party wlio^liuil made the ascent, und 
tliis we found acceptable and useful. 
The siin, now about to set, tinged with 
a purple of softest hue the whole scene 
below IIS, which, gradually deepening 
into a beautiful crimson, shaded every 
thing with its colour, the Jura seeming 
on fire, and the lake of Geneva reflect- 
ing the glow. Every moment, us the 
sun retireil from the world beiieutli us, 
the hue shed by his departing rays be¬ 
came deeper, and then wore into a dull 
gray; the lake, the lower mountains, 
were soon clothed in the sombre shade; 
but we still enjoyed the presence of the 
god of day. Now tlic violet tint was 
on us, hut the summit of the niouiitaiii 
was still burnished with a tine of bright 

S 'nhl. It died away, leaving a bright 
ovcly red, which, having lingered 
long, dwindled at last into the shade 
in which all the world around was oii- 
vcloped, and left the sky clear and 
deeply azure. It was getting cold 
fthc thermometer had (k'seended to 
^ deg. FahrenheitY; and, as we were 
to ho early risen, T was not reluctant 
in preparing for my stony couch. I 
had the first place, J>evoaassoad was 
next to me, and the rest of the guides, 
hi a row alongside each other, lav as 
close ns they could. I soon fell asleep, 
though the thunder of the falling ava- 
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lanchcs might urcll have kept me 
awaW. In the middle of the night 1 
awoke, hat experienced none of the an* 
Icasant nansea and sickness which 
ave attacked others when sleeping on 
this rock; nor did the gnides appear to 
snffer from any such feelings. A soli* 
tttdc and stillness prevailed, which af* 
fectcd me more than any of the occur- 
rciicrs of the day, though they now 
crowded on my mind. The silence was 
broken only by tbp loud crash of hilling 
ice, echoing and rc<echuing with thrill¬ 
ing sound. The sky hadoecoine more 
darkly blue, and the'moon shone in the 
softest brightness, the stars shedding a 
dazzling and brilliant fustre. Before 1 
composed myself to sleep, 1 looked at 
my companions, all sonna at rest, think¬ 
ing not of the dangers they had past, 
or of those which they mast meet with 
before the expedition conld be finished. 
I longed to get out of the tent, to be¬ 
hold the wonderful scenery under the 
influence of the moonlight; but 1 could 
not have done so, ivithnut awakening 
every one of my guides, and 1 was iin- 
willing to siicrifice their repose to this 
gratificatiiiri. 1 laid myself down, and 
It was not long before I participated in 
the sound sleep which they enjoved.” 

The next morning,the party advanced 
amidst intemsc cold, and at’length ar¬ 
rived at the (Iritfid Plateau. They tra¬ 
versed this plain by a new route, an<l 
reached the Red llocks, near which 
was a deep and wide crevice. “One 
bridge was tried, but it gave way. A 
little farther another was foniid, over 
which we managed to pflss hy being 
drawn across on our backs, on batons 
placed over it. Two or three managed 
to walk across another, using great care; 
but, when we had proceeded a little way 
np the acclivity before us, we were sur¬ 
prised by a shrill scream, and, on turn¬ 
ing, beheld Ooutet up to his neck in the 
snow covering the crevice. He had 
wandered from the party, and, coming 
to the crack, sought and found the place 
where the guides had walked across, 
and attempted to follow their course; 
but, not taking theapruper care to choose 
their footsteps, haa got about eighteen 
inches on one side oi them, and die con- 
setpience was, that, in the centre of the 
rrcvicc, he sunk np to his shoulders, 
saving himself from inevitable destruc¬ 
tion by stretching uut his arms, and hy 
his baton by mere chance coming ob¬ 


liquely on the bridge; otherwise he must 
have slipped through, lie was season¬ 
ably drawn out, and soon recovered; 
and he acknowleged his want of precau¬ 
tion, which had very nearly destrnved 
the pleasure of the undertaking. 'I'he 
ascent from tliis point was very steep, 
and the difficulty of surmounting it was 
greatly increased; for the effects of the 
rarity of the atmosphere now became 
exceedingly oppressive. I was attacked 
with a pmn in my head; my thirst was 
intense, and the difficulty of breathing 
very great. I also experienced a violent 
palpitation of the heart, a general lassi- 
tndeof the frame, and a very distressing 
sensation of pain in the knees and mus¬ 
cles of the thigh, causing weakness of 
the legs, and rendering it scarcely pos¬ 
sible to move them. The highest visible 
rocks are merely a small cluster of gra¬ 
nite pinnaeles, projecting about twenty 
feet uut of the snowy mantle which en¬ 
velops the summit, and clothes the sides 
of the mountain. On rc:ic]iing these 
rocks, 1 was so much exhausted that I 
wished to sleep; but the guides would 
not permit it. \Vv now saw that there 
were many people on the lirevcn, watch¬ 
ing our progress; among them we re¬ 
cognised some female funus,—a disco¬ 
verer which renewed our courage, and 
exciicd us to still grciitcr cflbrts. Turn¬ 
ing to the side of Italy, a spectacle was 
presented of great magnificenre, from 
the assemblage of the vast and number¬ 
less white pyramids whiclt appeared on 
the left of trio view; Mont Rosa, in its 
suipassinif beauty, being tlie most di¬ 
stant, the Col dtt <J6ant and its aiffuilie 
the nearest; while all the snow-claii 
rocks which lie on each side of the gla¬ 
cier running from Mont-Blanc down 
the Mer de (llacc, and again up to the 
Jardin, added splendid matures to the 
scene. 

‘ Snow piled on snow; euh mass npiioirs 

The gather'd winter of a thousand yean.* 

On riio south, a blue space shewed 
where the plain of Piedmont lay; and, 
far in the back-ground of this, rose the 
long chain of the Apennines, and lofty 
Alps funning the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and running thence toward the 
right, meeting the mountains of Savoy, 
(iilded as they were by the sun, and 
canopied by a sky almost black, thev 
made up a picture so grand and awful, 
that the mind could not behold it with- 
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out fear and astonishment. The inipn's* 
sion uf 80 mighty a prospect cannot be 
lainceivcd or rctainvil. 11 was with some 
difficulty that I ruuld be persuaded to 
leave these rocks, for ail iny enthusiasm 
was at an end ; lassitude and exhaustion 
had subdued iny spirit, i was anxious 
to get to the Hunnnit; but 1 felt as if 1 
should never acconiplisli it, the weari* 
iiess and weakness increasing theino< 
uieiit I attempted to ascend a few steps; 
anil J was convinced, that in a few. aiU 
mites I should be quite overcome. I 
was induced lo proceed by thccxhorta> 
tions of the guides. We had to climb 
about one I'onr; but this part uf the 
undertaking required a most extraordi¬ 
nary exertion, and severe labour it was. 
After every third or fourth step, we 
were eddiged to halt for the purpose of 
taking breath, and to turn our faces to 
the north wind, that sufficient strength 
might be regained to take the next two 
or three paces. Our weakness painfully 
inercaseJ the difficulty of advancing up 
the ascent, wliiidi became at every in¬ 
stant more sleep. Although the sun 
wa.s sliiiiiiig on us, 1 felt myself ex¬ 
tremely cidd on the side exposed to the 
cutting blast; and the other side of the 
body being warm, iiiy shivering in¬ 
creased to such a degree as to deprive 
me almost of the nse of limbs. My 
CVC.S were smarting with iiiilanimatioii, 
tfie reflection from the snow nearly 
blinding me, at the same time burning 
:ind blistering my face. 1 had, during 
the morning, as a protection, occasion¬ 
ally worn a leathern mask, with green 
eye-glasses; but latterly 1 found it op- 
pn'ssivc, and wore a veil instead ; that 
also 1 was now obliged to discai^.' 1 
desired to have a few inoiiiento'rest, and 
sat down. I besought the guides to 
leave me. 1 prajfredUcvouassoiid logo 
to the summit with them, and allow me 
to remain where 1 was, that, by the 
time of their return, I might be refreshed 
to commence the descent. 1 told them I 
had seen enough; 1 used every argu¬ 
ment in my power to induce them tM 
grant my request. Their only answer 
was, that they would carry me, exhaust¬ 
ed as they were, to the summit, rather 
than that I should not get to it: that, if 
they could not carry,they would drag me. 
Being unaW to resist, 1 becaule passive, 
and two of the least exlmustcu forced 
me up some short distance, each taking 
an arm. 1 found tfiat tl^ eased me. 


and i then went on more willinji^ly, 
when one of them devised a plan which 
proved of essential service. Two of 
them went up in ailvanr« about fouiteen 
paces, and fixed themselves on the 
snow ; a long rope was fastened round 
my chest, and the other end to them. 
As soon as they were seated I com¬ 
menced ascending, taking ver^ long 
strides, and doing so with quickness, 
pulling Uic rope in; they also, while 1 
thus exerted myself, puAed me toward 
them, so that 1 was partly drawn up, 
and partly ran up, using a xig-sag ili- 
rcction: and the amusement derived 
from the process, kept us in better 
humour than we were before. I was 
less fatigued, and felt the cflects of the 
air less by this process, than by the 
slow pace in which 1 had hitherto at¬ 
tempted to ascend. 1 hiul taken very 
little notice of the urogn>ss we wen; 
thus making, when 1 suddenly found 
myself on the suiiimit. 1 liastencd to 
the highest point (toward Chamonix) 
and, taking my glass, observed tliat the 
party on the Breven had noticed the 
accoinplislmient of our niidertuking, 
and were rewarding ns by waving their 
hats and bandkermiiefs, which saluta¬ 
tion we returned. 1 noticed, also, that 
the people in Chamonix had also col¬ 
lected in considerable numbers on the 
bridge, watching our progress and suc¬ 
cess. It was exactly eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. The wind blew with 
considerable force. 1 was too much 
worn out to remain there long, or to 
examine the scene around me. xhn sun 
shone brilliantly on every peak of snow 
that 1 could see; hardly any mist hung 
over the valleys; none was on the 
mountains;.the object of my ambition 
was gained; yet the reward of my 
dangers and fatigues could hardly 
produce enjoyment enough to gratily 
me fur a few moments. My tiiiud was 
as exhausted as my body; 1 turned 
with indifference from the view which 1 
had endured so much to behold, and, 
throwing myself on the snow, in a few 
seconds 1 was soundly buried iu sleep, 
surrounded by the guides, who were ml 
seeking repose, which neither the burn¬ 
ing rays of the sun,* nor tlic piercing 
cold of the snow, could prevent or dis¬ 
turb. In this state I remained a quarter 
of an hour, when I was roused to survey 
the mighty picture beneath. 1 found 
niyseirmuch relieved, but still had a 
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sliffht sliiveriiig^. The pain in tlic legs 
had ceased, as ivell as the hesid<ac 1 i, but 
the thirst remained. The pnisc was 
very quick, and the difficulty of breatli* 
ing great, but not so oppressive as it liad 
been, leaving placeti the thermumeter 
on my baton, in a position in which it 
might be as much in shade as possible, 
1 went to the highest point to observe 
iny friends on the Itrcven and in Chu' 
inuiiix once more, but was snminoned 
iuiincdiately to a rep.ist; and willingly 
1 obeyed the call, for I felt as if 1 had 
a good appetite. Some broad and roust- 
ea chicken were produced, but I could 
not swallow the slightest morsel; even 
the taste of the food created disgust. 
One or two guides ate a very little; the 
rest could not atteiimt to do so. I had 
provided a hottlc of champ<igne, bring 
desirous to sec how this wine would be 
airected by the rarity of the air. I also 
wished to drink to the prosperity of tlie 
inhabitants of the world below me; fur 
I could believe that there were no hu¬ 
man beings so rlevatcil as we were at 
that inoment. The wire being removed. 


and the string cut, the cork flew out to a 
great distance, but the noise could hardly 
be heard. Tlie wine rolled out in tlie 
most luxuriant foam, frothing to the 
very last drop, and we all drank of it 
with zest. Hut not three minutes had 
elapsed when repentance and pain fol¬ 
lowed ; for the rapid escape of the fixed 
air which it stiH contained, produced a 
choking and stifling sensutiun, which 
was very unpieassint and painful. The 
mast peculiar sensation wliicii all have 
felt who have gained this great height, 
arises from the awful stillness, almost 
unbroken even by the voices of those 
who speak to eaeri other in such a situ¬ 
ation; for their feeble sounds cun hardly 
be heurd. This impression weighs 
deeply ii[ion the iiiiiid, with a power the 
effect of wiiich it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe.” 

Satisfied with the wonders of the 
scene, Mr. Aiildjo and' his assneiates 
descended in safety frooi their cxalteil 
station, where, except themselves, limy 
saw no living rreature: and gladly re¬ 
turned to the haunts of men. 


ST.tNZAS, 

written ajh r Ilhu xs. 


U'liKN etinscious virtue wliispers peace, 
'Mioiigh health and all its joys should llv, 

The anxious soul expects release, 

Nor dreads the hour that bids us'die. 

The pious mind, in that Siul hour, 

(\iluily awaits life’s final close; - 

Tims robbing pain of half its uow’r, 

Thus triumphing o’er virtueSi foes! 

Not so the soul, whose guilt's deep dye 
Its blackest terrors has impress’d; 

It fears to stay,—it dreads to fly,— 

And looks around in vain fur rest. 


Oh I guard my steps from error’s maze; 

Through lite let Virtue put forth bloom ; 
Her fruit inatnr’d, in life’s last days 
Shall be my solace to the tondi. 


J. M. lACEV. 
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TIIK LAY OF TIIF. OI.BE'MAlDEN, 

by Sir IFaltcr Srott*. 

All, poorLouisp! The liveJongday 
She roams from cot to castle gay: 

And still her voice and viol say. 

Ah, maids, beware the woodland way— 

Think of lAinisr! 
• 

Ah, poor Louise! The sun ivas high. 

It sitiirch’d her cheek, it dimm'd her eye; 

'I'he woodland walk was cool and nigh. 

Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 

To cheer Lonlse. 

Ah, poor Louise! The.savagpe bear 
Made ne’er that lovely grove his lair; 

The wolves molest not paths so fair; 
lint lietter far had such been there 

For poor Louise. 

All, (Mior Louise! In woody w'old 
Slie met a hnntsman fair and bold ; 

His baldriek was of silk and gold, 

And many a witching tale he told 

To poor ijonise. 

All, poor Ionise! Small cause to jpine 
lladst thou fur treasures of the iiune; 

For peace of mind, tiiut gift divine. 

And spotless innocence, were thine. 

Ah, poor iconise! 

Ah, poor Louise! Tliy treasure’s reft, 

J know not if by force or theft, 

(Ir part by viulenee, part liy gift; 
lint misery is all that’s left 

To poor Louise. 

Ijet poor Louise some sneeonr have! 

She will not lung your bounty cnive. 

Or tire the gay with warning stave— 

For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave, 

For poor Ionise. 


THE FlKLD-FLOWEflS, 

by mMr, Campbell. 

V E tield-ilowcrs 1 the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true: 
Yet, tvildings of Nature,, I dote upon you. 

For yc waft me to summers of old. 

When ttie earth teem’d around me with faery Aelighi, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my siglit, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


* See our Review of the Chronicles of the Canoiignte, p. 264. 
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I love yon for lulling me back into dreams 
Of tlie blue Highlauu tiiuuiitains and echoing atreanis. 
Ami of birchen glades bn'nthiiig Ibeir balin, 

VIThile the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote. 
And the deep mellow tone of the wood>pigeou's note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a plemntertnne 

Than ye apeak to my heart, little wildings of Jane: 

Of old niinons castles ye tell. 

Where I thought it delightful your hoauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breath’d on iny mind. 
And your mossoins were part of her spidl. 

Bv’n now what affections the violet aivakes! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild waterdily restore! 

What landscapes 1 read in the primrose’s looks. 

And what pictures of pebbled and loinnowy bnaiks 
In the vetches tliat tangled their shore! 

Earth’s culturcless buds, to my heart ye were dear. 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear. 

Hail scathed my existence’s' bloom; 

Once 1 welcome you more, in life's passionless stage. 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And 1 wish you to grow on my tomb. 


AIISENCE, 

by the mm' JFnter. 

’Tis not the loss of love’s assurance. 

It is not doubting wliat thou ar^ 

But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 

The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 
When each is lonely doom'd to weep, 

Arc fruits on desert isles that perish, 

Or riches buried in the " 


What though, untonch'd by jealous madness. 
Oar bosom’s peace may fall to wreck, 

Th* nndoubting Wrt, that breaks with sadness. 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 

Absence! is not the soul torn by it 
From more than light, or life, or.brcath ? 
’Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet,— 

The pain without the peace of death! 
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rilE t-ABKON SIDE, 

from ,}fr, PlawM'e new Opera, 

■ 

Oil! ’tis sweet at noon to stray 
liy the Carroll’s winding way 
\Vliere the silver birches shiver 
O'er the deeply dimpling river, 
Wliieh, like some coy heanty, flies, 
Trembling, to that shady cover. 
Prom the snn, her glorious lover; 
Who, adown the cloudless skies, 
Kiishing through the leafy bower, 
Woos her in a golden shower, 

Ah of 4>id his lather Jove 
Won the maid of Argos' love! 


THE AUK or FOURTEEN, 

by Mr. Smw. 

Ai.i. hail to fourteen! that spriiig<time of youth. 

Whose skies arc all azure, whose pathways are green. 
When the eyes in their brightiiesh arc niirr<irs of truth. 
And the hopi‘s of the heart arc the hopes of fourteen. 

And such is thine age, lively Fanny, to-day; 

And, if pray’rs could avail, not the world in its spleci 
Should sadden thy bosom, or tarnish a ray 
Of the pleasure that beams in thine eyes of fourteen. 

Thy life is before thee, dear iiieiic of uiy love; 

I will not disclose its least danger unseen; 

Thy eouifbrt be this, that in regions above 
There arc joys more Piidnritig than joys of fourtcini. 


TUB rEEKLESS MAIDEN, 

btpjllr. Stdhcby. 

1 KNEW a gentle maid: 1 ne’er sliall view 
Her like again: and yet the vulgar eye 
Might pass the charms I traced regardless by 
Fur pale her check, uumark’d with roseate hue, 

Nor Earn’d from her mild eye a dazzling glance. 

Nor flash’d her nameless graces on the sight: 

Yet beauty never woke such pure delight. 

Fine was her form as Dian’s in the dance; 

Her voice was music—in her silence dwelt 
Expression, cv’ry look instinct with thought: 
Though oft her mind, by youth to rapture wrought, 
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The Divided Graves of a Family. 

Struck forth wild wit, and fancies ever new. 

The lightest touch of .woe tier soul would melt; 
i\na on her lips, when gleam’d a ling’ring smile. 
Pity’s warm tear gush'd down her check the while: 
Tliy like, thou gentle maid! I ne'er sliall view. 


THE VIVIDEU GRAVES OV A FAMILY, 

% Mre. Hmatu. 

TiiEY grew in Iieauty, side by side. 

They fill'd one home with glee; 

Their graves arc sever'd, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight: 
Where are those dreamers now? 

One, 'midst the forests of the west. 

By a dark stream is laid : 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shatie. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hutli one; 

He lies where pearls lie deep; 

He was the lov’d of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines arc dress'd 
Above the noble simn: 

He wrapp’d his colours round his breast. 

On a olood*red field of Spain. 

And one—o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d; 

She faded ’miefst Italian flowers— 

The last of .that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee; 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 

And cli^er'd with song the hearth— 

Alas! for love, if Motiwertall, 

And nought beyond, oh, earth! 
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I ONVERSATIONS AMONG TUB DEAU. 

JVb. II. 

nONAI'ARTB AND UYHuN. 

(eoutinued from page 2S6.) 

Bon. —Well iiicf, luiloni Byron! I 
MW vuii roiiie prepared to aiisu'cr my 
«|u<-i>lioiis; vonr brow ia siuuotli, your 
lip iiiinirlcd, tlirre arc no remains of 
tliiit exprosaion in yonr rountenance 
n'iiicli u'oiilrl aunoniice yon as the 
ilescendiiiit of that unlucicv admiral, 
whotii the sailora termed ** fonl-weatlier 
.laelt." 

lipr. —I have rertai Illy shaken olf the 
mental hilc engendered bv the king of 
t'«i<'kuigiie, and iinu' wonder that 1 suf¬ 
fered sneh a fly to sting me inlu anger 
— I eaniiot iiii.igine liou* I cuiild he so 
ue<ik! 

lion. —But I can—no man is too 
Ntrong to he woiiiifled by an altered 
friend or a jtnwcrfiil enemy, and the 
fact is, lliat Hunt is lioth to you. lie 
had it gn’at regard fur you, and, with 
'.ill his ignuiaiice of the world, his 
egotism Sind vanity, he is a man ciipable 
oi friendship:—he is moreover, though 
neither a Aliitoii nor a Bacon, a man of 
sniheienf talent to make his inflictions 
fell; lint, ii.s tlie world will quickly 
forget all he has said, and tiic press of 
Britain ha.s avenged you by immolation 
eipial to Indian tortures, the sooner you 
forget the alfiiir the better; otherwise a 
sem-e of justice may stimulate yon to 
n’seue even Hunt from the pangs .of his 
tormentors, by atlmitting the truth of 
his allegations. 

Jfyr. —Well then, I will say no more 
of fiim, hut will proceed to ansu’cr 
your questions witli regard to my wife. 
To the first, “ Did she eat too much ?“ 

1 reply, I believe she did not;—she was 
a yoiihg woman and in good health; 
besides,' during all the time we lived 
together. Nature demanded in her case 
support for two. 'J'his 1 never consi¬ 
dered, and 1 had contracted certain 
ridiculous ideas on the subject of female 
delicacy, which 1 did not discard as 
men in general do, when thev live 
constantly with those mortal fialves 
whom they have previonsly mistaken 
for angels. Nevertheless, lady' Byron 
Wiu not wise; she might have humored 
me, and she was not agreeable in her 
Htyle of eating,—that is certain. 

Sou, —Then she was to blame—she 


ought to have humored the ^oct who 
dreamed of sylphs, until the time came 
wlien a loving husband would have 
pressed her to take that which common 
sense told him was requirnd by the wo¬ 
man and the mother. A mure ridicn- 
lous aflectation cannot exist than that of 
women living without a sufficienry of 
substantial nutriment; the lives of many 
females and tlic health of their oifspriiig 
have been sacrificed to this folly. When 
Aiadame dc Stacl asked me whom 1 
considered as the greatest woman, I an¬ 
swered, *',She is the greatest wiio has 
produced tiie most children.” Then* 
was more in tliis than the woman of 
genius liad tlie wit to six>. Say what 
we may of woman, her liiglicst qualities, 
and eventually lier most endearing ones, 
an‘ intimately woven with her ch'anicter 
as a iiiotiicr, both physically and senti¬ 
mentally:—blit 1 am giving a disser¬ 
tation myself, instead of listening to 
you. 

Jiyr .—I wish 1 iiad heard yon on the 
subject before I listened to tin* iiiarriagu 
ceremony. 1 non* tliiiik tliat the ro¬ 
mantic and the proiiigatc are equally 
unfit for marriage, more especially 
when the characteristics of botli are 
mingled as they unhappily were in my 
cliaracter. Having met witli vicious 
women who were pleasing, 1 fancied 
that virtuous women must be infinitely 
more pleasing, for iiiy heart bowed to 
virtue in despite of my practice. As I 
ought to have known that only the 
weak endcavonr to com]N;nsate, by 
iiianners, their deficiency in morals, and, 
in forfeiting our esteem, seek to bind us 
by tlie fascinations of passion, I was 
wrong perhaps in expecting this charm 
from my wife; yet I did expect it, and 
the people around us, instead of teach¬ 
ing her to delight me, as I am certain 
she might have done, or reasoning 
with me on tiic wisdom of being con¬ 
tent with sober happiness, only inflamed 
my irritability by rraroacb, and aug¬ 
mented her sense of injury by com¬ 
menting on my follies of temper and 
errors of conduct. 

Bom .—By errors, do yon mean efi- 
niinality ? 

Bjfr.—1 do not—we lived very un¬ 
happily together before 1 had violated 
any law—she resisted imaginary slights 
until 1 was p^ued into giving her 
cause for complaint by rqpl errors. 

Boa.—In that case she was wounded 
rather in \wt pride than her affection i~ 
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she was the injiirod lady, rather than 
thesuireriDg womanyet pain » pain, 
and, though mortified pride may have 
little sympathy, it is nevertheless aente 
suffering. 

%r.—She had no lack of both. As 
a woman of rank and an heiress, an only 
child, and a person of high attainments 
and talents, she may be supposed to 
have been inspired with a sense of her. 
own value; nor have £ any right to say 
that she did not love me, or did not 
entertain that full confidence and self* 
slightingness which a woman, when she 
loves fiiTly. and fondly, is so capable of 
feeling. 1 think she loved freely but 
fearfuilv; she was afraid that I was mad, 
or likeiy to become so; and, altho’ 1 
was angry with her for this apprehen¬ 
sion, 1 nad no objection to the idea of 
terrifying her into it. 

Bon. —Matrimony %vas with you any 
thing but stupid, I perceive;—^hut ivhat 
tlid the woman do whom you stigma¬ 
tised ? 

Bffr .—Very little, 1 think; hut that 
little was aig.iinst me. L hated her as 
the minion of niy mother-in-law, wh<im 
I also hated, and I ronid nut forgive 
Itulv llyroii fur loving either of them. 

/ton. —I eaiinot imagine how you 
could afterwards persuade yourself to 
use the money of that same mother-in- 
law. 

Byr. —1 had a right to .i share of it 
hy law, for I was not divurecd from tuy 
wife, nor did she make the slightest 
ohjecliun to my claims: I might have 
taken the whole witiiout tier resisting 
me. 

Bon. —Very probably. Lady llyrun 
was in a situation in which money, as 
the source of pleasure and importance, 
became void. Cundemned in the very 
morning of life to solituile, desirable 
only inits evening, incap.ible from sor¬ 
row, or forbidden by delicaev, to ini.\ 
\iith the world, and possessing sufli- 
cient to shield her from want and afford 
her the means of edneuting her child, 
she iiiiuht be reckless on the subject, 
and wiiliiig th:it yon should even slicw 
(he iiorld liiat you were capable of 
lulding the injury of stripping her of 
property to the rest. 1 can readily eoii- 
eeivc this conduct iii a liigh-suuicd wo¬ 
man whose temper was haughty euougli 
to aid her principleshut how you coiHd 
lake her inoiwy .ifti>r having taken ano- 
Ihcr openly to your arms and your heart, 

I eaniioi conceive. 


Byr. —1 did not take all the law per¬ 
mitted. * 

Bun .—Why do you talk of the lawf 
We all know that the laws of England 
are hard even to cruelty in their conduct 
to females; but you and 1 were made 
to give laws, not receive them. The law 
of honor, as written in your own heart, 
must tell you that it was meanness to 
accept fortune from the woman who had 
rejected you, or whom yon had com¬ 
piled to quit you? 

Byr. —I do not view the case in the 
same light with you. When 1 sold 
NewsteiM Abbey the first time, it was 
on the express conditinu that the pur- 
cliascr should deposit a certain sum:— 
the buyer, on seeing the place, preferred 
the loss of this sum to the completion of 
his treaty, hy which means twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds fell into my Itands. I was 
tims enabled to pay my debts, and was 
left ill possession oV the paternal niaii- 
sinn. Many people blamed me for 
taking it; but no person of common 
sense would <lu so. 1 had broken no 
boml eitlier of law or usage; and, if 
one man’s folly proves another man’s 
benefit, he is not to he blamed for ac¬ 
cepting it. As a general, I presume 
you have ymirsidf taken frcqiit'iit ail* 
vaiitag<'s of the errors of another. 

Bon. —I hive of course, and for the 
auction affiiir 1 do not blaino. you. I 
have no idea that a poet is a being to be 
init-witted hy his inferiors, or short- 
sigiited ill his worldly alfairs; hut our 
intercourse with tlie fair sex is a distinct 
alfair. Either I would have had lady 
Ilyron fully restored, or I would not 
have taken her money, and I should 
have treated the offer of it as un insult. 

Byr. —lint 1 wanted the money for 
(■recce—for that country which was the 
ohject of my young idolatry, tlic sub¬ 
ject of my oust poetry. Take iiiy cha¬ 
racter into tlie aceoniit, and voit will 
surely think it right that 1 sliould 
achieve, or seek to achieve, a great 
good, rather than indulge a petulant 
spirit, and give new vain to a reatly- 
generoiis woman. All disputes on the 
subject would have revived past miseries. 

Bon. —Ity the same rule they would 
have reneweil jiast focliiigs of kindness 
and produced teelingsut cimlidence, and 
might have brought you again together, 
rendered wis«‘r by experience, and more 
likely to '* bear and forbear,” which is 
the great secret for connubial happiness; 
and, since her mother ivas gone, and 
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hrr governvfts would not approucli vonr 
atmosplierp, yun iiiigiit liavc livei) to* 
lerably tOfretluT in fiio (irsi placr, and 
ill time very happily, us ynar child or 
children would hare proved tics of a 
strong and endearing' iiatarc. 

Bf/r. —No—we never should — she 
would have resented niy regard for the 
Ouicdoli. 'J'lien I would not have lived 
in Kngland, and she would not have 
trusted herself with me out of it, nor 
would her friends have allowed her to 
do so—altogether, therefore, it was as 
well as it was. 

Iton. —Yoiir answer goes a go»ul way 
f.irthcr with me than ever lliiiil’s a.-ser- 
tiun did, to prove that yon eoiiM not 
love; at least that yon could not so love, 
hilt that the indulgence of ill-temper was 
to yon more necessary than the inter¬ 
course of lenderiu'ss. If you came to¬ 
gether at all, ive have ,1 right to sup¬ 
pose that youniieetiiig would heaeroni- 
panied hy all the repeiitunee, generosity, 
enthnsiasin and sensibility, likely to be 
excited by extraordinary eircuinstances 
in iicrsoii!) of high talent, acute feeling, 
anil empassioned ti'inperaitient, nhcrcas 
the first circninstauce uhieh strikes yoiir 
mind as a eonseijiieiieeof such re-union, 
is a prohahility, on your own part, of 
wuniiding yoiir wife for the sake of 
doing so,—that i«, of being confound¬ 
edly ill-natured. 

Jiyr. —] was not good-tempered, that 
is certain—I once remained in bed al¬ 
most a fortnight, that 1 might mortify 
the many idlers whu eamc to look nt 
mo, and, inure than all, mortify lady 
Noel, who w'anted to exliihit me. 

Bou .—1 retnemher hearing of that 
circnnistaacc with this addition, that, 
when you did rise, it was to join a large 
dinner-party, where von played the 
agreeable so admirably as to ** win 
golden opinions” from all the Leicester 
gentry. 

Byr ,—Hunt says, I had no address; 
bnt, when I condescended to shine, no 
one, I believe, found out my deficiency 
—the women at least did not, and they 
are nnqttcstionably the best judges. 

Boa. —In France they are, but I have 
my donbts on the snbject, as it regards 
women of other countries. In Spain 
and Italy, the women eidicr care not for 
yon at all, or love yon devotedly ;f|uch 
persons can never be judges of merit 
since passion foi; one excludes observa¬ 
tion on others. In Germany and Eng¬ 
land, women have sound nnderstand- 


iiigs; but they see through their iinagi- 
nations, and the gentle heart wliicli had 
wept over the ueutli of the ('orsair’.s 
wife, or the bold spirit which had gloricil 
in tlic revengeof Ouliinrc, was lud iiiiicli 
predisposed 111 your favtir, to be u judge 
of your manner or yuiir talents in con¬ 
versation. The wit uf vour l>on,laan 
is wonderful: bnt whetlicr you had the 
|H)wer to scatter rays in your eoiiversu- 
tion as efiectii ely as yon could concentre 
them in your poctr^', is questionable. 
In mv own opinion it was well for tlie 
ivorld tint yun found vonr mind’s 
strength to be included in your pen, 
and that you exhibited it therefore in 
the right place; but I am talking when 
I should ho listening. I enqiiirm wli.il 
were your real feelings us a father? 

—I fancy they were much like 
those uf other men, who sehlom think 
much of mere infants, though they af¬ 
terwards hecorue attached exceed ingly 
to their own representatives as rational 
creatures. 

Eon.—You mistake—a gre.it propur- 
tion of men are hy natnre eiidaeil with 
love Ilf offspring, scarcely le-is acute in 
its action on the mind than that of fe¬ 
males, many of whom have in fact litth 
of the mother beyond her pliysical 
powers.—Of this yon wi-re not aware, 

I urn certain; and, since no man tnnrh- 
cd the subject more pathetically, it is 
evident tliat IJiiiit ivas at least right 
when he divides your powers as a poet, 
from your feelings as a man ? 

Bjyr .—It is tlic peculiar character of 
geimis to .supply imagination with the 
objects on which it desires to expatiate ; 
but surely it is hard to suppose a poet 
seeks that from without, in a case of 
cominuii feeling, which, unless his sen¬ 
sibility is singularly obtuse, he will 
find mthin. To inter tiiat a man is 
more noble, more tender, more wise, 
because he has written like Milton, 
Waller, or Bacon, may be foolish, since 
the dictates of every mind in Us retire¬ 
ment may be, and must be, of a superior 
nature to the actions and feelings of the 
same individual is the world, which 
mingles at every moment the alloy of 
selfish feelings, and momentary dis¬ 
gust or ill-humor, with our best emo¬ 
tions ;—^yet to conclude that the man of 
genius is devoid of the common affect¬ 
ions of his nature, is stiU more foolish. 
Many Imsbands have felt all that I did, 
and probably much more, when I wrote 
tliat farewell to lady liyron which has 
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melted so many hearts in niy favor; lint 
to say 1 felt nothing of that wIugIi I 
described is childish; for, while 1 was 
a poet, involved in the constraction of 
verses, f was also a wounded man, 
seekinj^, through a natural and to me 
habitual medium, to express that which 
deeply affected me. 

Bon .—You have a right to claim this 
justice from your fellow<men unques* 
tionably. 

//yr.—Since you concede so far, 1 
will assure yon, that, although from the 
irritability of my nature 1 was little 
likely to exhibit that patience with 
chiluren, by which nnrses and prccepU 
ors ought to be distinguished, I was yet 
a man capable of loving them even to 
excess; and, had 1 ever led a regular 
life and associated domestically with 
them, I should have been found with 
one on my knees, another on my back, 
and a third in my arms. I should have 
been drlight«*d to teach a boy to swim, 
a girl to sit well on her horse-^to tell 
rliy little circle the glories of Greece, 
and read, in the sparkles of their young 
eyes, a corresponding share of my own 
enthusiasm;—^in short, when 1 had re¬ 
nounced women, I should have fonud 
children the infant angels best calcu¬ 
lated to draw from my lieart the thorns 
which adnlt angels had planted there. 

Boh. —I have, niyself, precisely the 
same conception of happiness in a fa¬ 
mily. It WHS this idea of my son’s in¬ 
fluence on my heart, which made me so 
earnestly desire every memorial of him 
during my banishment. May 1 ask 
whether the love yon felt for your child¬ 
ren was equal ? 

llyr. —It was not. 1 loved my wife’s 

child ten times better than Miss-'s, 

though 1 could be said to know nothing 
of it personally. Men have in general 
no other attachment to their natural 
ehildrcu than that which springs from 
passion for the mother; and, when that 
subsides, what is the child but a living 
memento of folly ? It is only by a pe¬ 
culiar combination of circumstances 
that a man is allowed to be prond^of his 
natural child; that he can own it, toy 
with it, educate it, play the fond fool 
in its yonng days, or the exulting fa¬ 
ther in its' mature years. The curse 
which Abraham felt with regard to his 
Ishmael hangs on all illegitimate issue; 
for, with the strongest claims to pity as 
well as lore, how continually are the 


kindest natures rendered cruel in their 
ease ! 

lion. —^'rhen yon had no particular 
interest in the child whom you sent so 
far to find a grave;—^yon did that 
strange thing to offend yonr wife ? 

livr. —I (ud it from anger to her, cer¬ 
tainly. 

Itoa. —lint how could such anger be 
consistent with that indiflerence which 
you consider in your works as an in¬ 
evitable Gonseqaence of matrimony ? 

jtf^f.».Uccausc it suited my rhyme 
or my intention so to say, you are not 
to euncludc that such was my opinion 
fixedly and dccisirnly—^no! 1 knew 
better, fur i could not bring iiiysetf to 
feelings of indifference fur my wife, or 
to endnre that she should care little for 
me! I preferred provoking her, abu¬ 
sing her, calling np her ill-will, to being 
forgotten by hci:. 

hon, —I am satisfied. 1 pcreeiie 
that yon would liave made an exeidleiit 
husband and exemplary father at fifty 

{ rears of age, when cumthnn sense sliuiild 
lave tamed you into peace. In the 
mean time \ou would have killed a 
couple of ladies by your temper, yonr 
talents, and yonr habits. 

Bffr. —Your conelnsion may not be 
wrong, for 1 do nut remeiiilier having 
any female friend or companion on whom 
1 did not inflict mneli suffering; but 
tlicn I shared what i inflicted—1 was not 
a tyrant for the love of tyranny. 

Bou .— Nor li_v the same rule. I sup¬ 
pose, were von covetous for the love of 
uioncy, as lliint insinuates. 

iJ/yr.—I think 1 was not. it is how¬ 
ever certain that 1 was glad to scrape 
money np fur Greece, and that I saveil 
ill many matters fnim principle. 

Boa.—So did I; for 1 knew tlic value 
of money as every conqueror d'les; yet 
I could not with-hold those common 
proofs of love to the woman for whom I 
felt that passion even temporarily. To 
Josephine 1 could have given iiorlds at 
one time—however! love was far less 
niy ruling passion than ambition, and 
so it is with most men. IVilli /you va¬ 
nity was the prevailing influence, and 
another Pope in another age may say, 

** Ask yuu tvhjr Ilyroii broke through ev'ry rule’ 
'Twm all for fear the wit* should rail him foul." 

Yes—it was to win the applause of 
Moore and Hunt tliat you reviled yonr 
king and abused his nfinisters; and yon 
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ni'ver liail eithrr thrir motives or their 
enthusiasm fur your excuse; you had 
neither any actUtil desire of a change, 
nor any acquired taste for a degrada* 
tion: out yon wished to he an idol 
anion/rst those who would place you on 
the altar at no less a price than snb- 
scribinii' to llieir creed, thnnjrh fully 
awan' that you were not half a convert. 
Where the world luis gained so much as 
it has done by your poetry, it woiihl 
he invidious to look too closely into 
your private character or criticise* your 
foibles; therefore Kngland does well, 
anil even wisely, to defend yon warmly, 
and place your monument amongst her 
iiiiperisliabic names; but I trust that 
her future ports will fake warning from 
yon never to bring their feelings us men 
so iiiiinediately before the public eye as 
you have done, unless they can better 
bear the scrutiny. Public characters 
may he termed public property; but 
there is no occasion to inrilc inspection 
into our most sacred feelings tor the 
sake of gaining partial pity forour snf. 
feriiigs: it in unworthy of the great 
mind thus to servo tlie little ones. 8ucli 
beings eoiiiniand syiupatliy as a right, 
not solicit it a.s alms, nor even betray 
that iiecessitv for it which 1 grant they 
will feel. No! if tliey would know 
ns, feel for us, and with ns, let them 
seek diligently and unfold slow'ly the 
recesses of those hearts so distinguished 
aiiuiiig their kind. The slave digs for 
the ore, and ilives fur the pearl t nor 
ought they to be his without this labor, 
for then only will he value them as they 
merit. 

U. 


niOGRAPIIICAI. AND ClIARACTEniSTTC 
SKETC'lIRS OF DISTINOUISIIED PER¬ 
SONS I.ATKr.Y DECEA.SED. 

/yatfw Caroline Lamh. —This inge¬ 
nious mdy was the only daughter of 
Frederic earl of llesborongli, by a sister 
of the present earl Spencer. A'hout the 
iwe of nineteen she was inarriwl to 
the hon. William Lamb, by whom sbe 
had a daughter who died very young, 
and also a son. She did not live on 
the most eoirdial or amicable terms with 
this gentleman, and therefore, anout 
three years ago, they agreed to a sepa¬ 
ration. Ijord Byron was one of her 
professed admirers, and the beantifni 

VOL. IX. 


poem which he addressed to her* may 
be adduced as a testimony of his ardent 
love, unless it be supposed that poets 
are too full of enthusiasm and too fond 
of Hetion to deserve* implicit credit.— 
She was distinguished by a inascnlinc 
character, proofs of wliicli she gave not 
only in private society, hut also «t a 
parliamentary election for Westminster, 
where she publicly solicited votes for 
her brother-in-law. Having a talent 
for literary composition, she wrote some 
pleasing poems wlitcli found their way 
to the press; and three spirited novels, 
entitled (ilenarvon, Urahatii IJaiiiiltoii, 
and Ada Ucis. 

Mrs, Anne Semionr Damcr. —Being 
the daughter of field-marshal Conway, 
the liighly-estccmetl friend of Horace 
carl of Orford, this lady was favoi*ed 
by that nuhleman with the heqnest of 
Ills fumed villa of Strawberry-liill.— 
Her hushaiid, the hon. Mr. Dainer, was 
little known; hut her fame was dlifuscd 
over Kuru|ic. In early life she hail 
received instrnctiuns in sculpture from 
Ceracchi, and also from the elder Ba¬ 
con ; and she stuilicd the same art 
amidst the remains of antiquity in Italy. 
She sent a bust of lord Nelson, coni- 
letcd by herself, as a present to the 
ing of Tanjonr, chiefly with a view of 
exciting in India a taste for the fine 
arts. Two colossal heads of river-gods 
on the bridge at Henley, a statue of 
George the Third at Edinbnrgii, a 
bronze figure of the same monarch at 
Somerset-Place, and many busts in prU 
vate hands, attest her skill and her 
tasteful elegance of execution. 

Madame Kligabelh Charlotte Panline 
Guizot. —M. de Afeulan, who held an 
office in the financial department under 
the celebrated Necker, was ruined by 
the cfiects of the French revolution, and 
died in 179fi, leaving a widow and twf« 
daughters, one of whom, being eagerly 
dcsirons of contributing eflcctiiaiiy to 
the support of the family, resolved to 
. court, by writing, the favor of the pub¬ 
lic. Undcr the gnidance of her father's 
friends, Snard and Devaines, she took 
up the pen with all the confidence of 
hope, and produced a lively work of 
fiction, styled Dcs Contradictions. This 
ivas followed by La Chapelle d'Ayton, 
the plot of wliicii she borrowed from an 
English romance. Both these works 
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were very siicccsarnl; and the miHcel' meiits; but, at the last general election, 
lancoiis pieces which Maflemuiselle dc a local dispute occasioned his rejection. 
Meulan pablishe<l in some respectable The majority of the electora am silk- 
journals were so far approved, that her weavers, anu they suspected that in si 
reputation for talent, if not for the contest fur high wages tlieir two old 
soundest judgement, was established in members (Moore and EllicO had fa- 
the literary world. In 1807,^ a decline vored the master weavers.‘ Thecorpo- 
of health rendered a siispiuision of her ration or Tory party took cam to in- 
labors expedient, and a remarkable in- crease this suspicion, and, by tmating 
cident resulted from the seeming misfor- the voters with plenty of liquor, carried 
tune. She received a letter from a per- the election. 'I^is event wciglied hea- 
son, who, without naming himself, of- vily on Mr. Moore’s mind, 
fered to write for her in f^ePubiiciateAS When the rage for speculation broke 
long as she pleased. At first site dc- out in 1821, the known abilities of Mr. 
dined the ofwr; but, on renewed appli- Moore caused him to be much courted 
ration, she acceded, and was soon fa- by the projectors of new companies; 
vored with several articles, in happy but he by no means lent his name to 
Mcord^nce with her own bistc and reel- them indiscriminately, and his friends 
ings. Still the author remained^con- offer evidence of the sincerity of his 
cealed; conjecture and inquiry proved professions of belief in the stability i»f 
equally futile. At length she addressed those which he adopted. When the 
her mysterious correspondent through bubbles burst, he was made the scape- 
the medium of the paper; and the m- goat for the sins of a multitude, and was 
suit was that M. Umzot, a young gen- so assailed by legal process, that lic- 
tleman of a Protestant family, avowed retired to France to avoid a prison.— 
and presented himself. He was fourteen He first resided at Dieppe, lie occu- 
yrar; younger than the lady; but, not- pied himself in writing tne memoirs of 
withstanding this disparity, there seems his own life and times; but he did not 
to have been a perfect congeniality of proceed steadily, because his mind was 
sentiment and character between them, much harassed by his reverses and his 
The most friendly intimacy succeeded anxieties respecting the affairs in which 
the first interview; to friendship sue- liqihad been engaged in England. Lat- 
ceeded exclusive preference and pas- terly he endeavoured to ilivert his at- 
sioiiate tenderness; but th^ were not tcntion by giving instruction, in several 
inarrictl before the year 1812. After sciences with tvhich ho was conversant, 
writing for many years in harmonious to the sons of the gentlemen to whose 
concert tvith his ingenious and amiable bouses he resorted. His health, how- 
wife, M. Guizot lost her when she had over, sank rapidly, and he died at Ab- 
reached the age of .'’>4. bevilic, leaving a son (ivbo is now in 

JUr. Peter Moore .—He was born the East Indies) and two daughters, 
about the year 1752, and was the son of Captain Hugh Clapperton .—This 
a respectable clergyman. In his youth, bold adventurer was born at Annan, in 
he went to India, as one of the civil 1788, being the son of a surgeon whose 
servants of the company; and, in a very numerous family and inattention to 
course of years, he'accumulated by fair frugality kept him in a state bordering 
means an ample property, lie so on poverty. The boy had an imperfect 
strongly disapproved the arbitrary education, but founa the means of ac- 
acts of Warren Hastings, that, after bis quiring some knowlege of practical 
return to England, he furnished Mr. mathematics, before ho went to sea at 
Burke with in^rtant materials for the the age of seventeen years. 'He made 
prosecution or the impeachment. He Mverai voyages as a cabin-boy in a tred- 
tvas thenceforward connected in politics ing vessel; but, having inadvertently 
with the Whig party; but the weight infringed the revenue laws, and being 
of that interest was not sufficient to qc- Gon$cqnently menaced with punishment, 
cure his election, in 1796, for Tewkes- ho was glao to escape it by suffering 
bury. In 1802, he declared himself a himself to be pressed into the king's 
candidate for Coventry, and, by expend- service. When he was a midshipman, 
iiig 25,000 pounds, procured the honor he learned the improved cutlass exercise 
oi representing that city. He was re- from Angelo the fencing-master, and 
chosen for several subsequent parlia- taught it with success in the fleet com- 
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iiuniicd by Sir Alexander L'ochr.uie. — 
\Vliile lie was thiiii cngiij^ed (says_ one 
who knew him well),his “manly form, 
and sailor-like appearance on the ipiar- 
tor-declc, tended to fix the attention and 
improve the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At his own as well an the other messes, 
where he had the honor of beinj' a fre- 
ijuent •{uest, he was the very soul and 
life of the party; saiijr well, told merry 
tales, painted scimes tor the ship’s thea¬ 
tricals, sketched views, drew carica¬ 
tures, and, indeed, was an exceedingly 
amusing ami interesting |H'rson. He 
afterwards served as lieutenant io the 
lloiilla on the North-Amcrican lakes, 
and rose to the eomuiand of a schooner; 
but the return Of peace chcekeiniis ad- 
vaiieement. After living in rcliiemeiit 
for some years, he removed to Edin¬ 
burgh, where be formed an acqiutint^ 
anee with Dr. Uudney, by whose sug¬ 
gestions his thoughts were first directed 
to discoveries in Africa* His progress 
in that quarter of the world has been 
accurately iiotired in our miscellany,— 
He witnessed the premature death of 
his lamenteil friend, without losing the 
hope that he himself might be more for¬ 
tunate. He continued'to explore the 
couiitry< until his progress was stopped 
at Sackatoo, where lie was detained for 
five iiiontlis by the arbitrary will of the 
saltan Bello. While he was waiting 
for permission to pniceed to Timbnetoo*, 
lie was weakeneu by the heat of the 
climate, and a dysentery curried him 
off. It was reported that he had been 
murdered by>the sultan’s order; but his 
own servant brought to England the 
news of his natural death, flow many 
brave, enterprising, and estimable men, 
have fallen victims to their aeal for 
African discovery! 


A 1‘ICTURB ov FJIBNCII SOGIKTY ANII 

ENCLisii LOVE; from a new tFork 
entitled the English ta France. 

'J'liE heart that has once loved, is apt 
to love always. It is natural, flow 
pjMi such a void as fickleness or disap¬ 
pointment may leave, be filled but by a 
new affection ? If there be any conso¬ 
lation, that can at all soften the anguish 
or soothe the despair of one who has 
ceased to love or to be loved, it is the 
hope of rekindling the flame, of reviving 
the cherished sentiment, in'' favor of 


sonic new object. I'lie world is full of 
beauty, of warm find not unkind hearts. 
The fresliness of one's own heart is 
never donliteil—its capability of loving. 
Or, perhaps, selflshncss whispers, that 
the cliann of atlectioii lies mure in win¬ 
ning and ill having, than in feeling. 
How cruel, how prostrating is the dis¬ 
appointment! Ueaiity is again beheld, 
again admired. All attraction, all fas¬ 
cination, surround it. The fickb lover, 
free from all past fetters, resolves to be 
again enamoured. He sees minutely 
each perfection of mind and person, 
that, before, his fresh affection would 
liavc adored witliout stooping to ana- 
ly.se. His tast^is sharpened; the void 
within craves imperatively for the lost 
happiness of loving; a goddess to adore 
is not wanting cither in mind or form; 
but, alas! the heart within is dead— 
its spring’ is gone, its fire past all the 
power of re-oxciteiiient; and vanity 
and habit must repeat those smiles and 
attentions which true-felt tenderness 
alone can first suggest. So felt Bcd- 
ington, as be singled out from the so¬ 
ciety of Madame do Miromenil the 
beautiful baronne. No conntcnanco 
could be more lovely and expressive 
than hers, no tournure more enchant¬ 
ing; and, what formed a new and 
foreign charm to the Englishman, her 
manners knd feelings were delicately 
and warmly feminine, whilst her mind 
was fraught with male information, 
and endowed with nude solidity. She 
practised none of the little coquettish 
caprices that the fair Briton always 
thinks calculated to set-off her charms, 
—none of that infantine affectation, 
which, in the street or saloon of the 
Continent, always marks as extrava¬ 
gant the manners of our countrywomen. 
Bedingtnn chose his place by her side. 

One more throw in the game of love,” 
thought he, “ and this time surely suc¬ 
cess shall not fail me fur want of cool- 
ness.”* Ho commenced his atldresses 
without a flutter of the heart; yet were 
those addresses seemingly far inure 
warm and extravagant, than those 
which passion had formerly dictated. 
Natural heat was wanting, but it was 
more tlian supplied by factitious. And 
a simple maiden might have been 
flattered by what awakened the suspi- 
cions of the woman. First and true 
love is patient too, and hastens to it« 
goal with lingering step. The very 
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way »(ieliglitful, ami the pleasures of 
expectation arc sipped in content. But 
in the fictitious, the re^xeited, the after* 
fits of would-bc passion, the lover hur* 
rics on;—tlic slow approaches, once so 
full of charm, are insipid, and he preci* 
pitates the cast that is to decide his hap¬ 
piness or disappointment. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Bedington, the object of this 
zeal on his part, was by no means pre- 

t iarcd to share it. The baronne looked 
or a friend, or fur very little more than 
one; fur amusement, not excitement. 
She took a lover, as she had taken a 
fashionable shawl, because the better 
sort of her acquaintance wore one.— 
And Bedington was an enviable article 
of tliis kind, bidiig a foreigner, high¬ 
born, sad, sentimental, sarcastic. And 
be it said, that, fur some years subse¬ 
quent to the peace, a ypnng Euglisb- 
uian of breeding somewhat outshone 
the youths whu filled a similar rank in 
France. 

There were two classes of these 
French gallants, and it wonld be diffi¬ 
cult to determine whicii was most 
gauche. We may mention, first, the 
pure aristocratic brood, that had been 
nurtured close in the j)alaces of the 
Fauxbonrg de St. Germain; few of 
them had breathed the pure air either of 
heaven or of life, having, frutii the age 
uf four to that uf twenty-four, never 
been allowed to stir abroad, lest they 
should catch the epidemic of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas. Many, notwithstanding, 
had scam|)ercd off to fill the ranks of 
the imperial armies; and these formed 
a mixed and neutral race. Those who 
remained at home were truly the queer¬ 
est of beings, infantine in their ways, 
their ideas, and their jests. They paid 
compliments, wure a kind of dcnii- 
Tuifies, -and were Only rescued from 
being utter non-entities by their national 
vivacity. The second class consisted 
of heroes and Bonapartists, ennobled 
by their exploits and red ribands, and 
in many instances claiming alliance 
with the first, whom they at the same 
time affected to despise. Among these 
gentry, certain fortnulee of politeness 
were joined with the rude manners and 
brutqm tone of the camp. It was like 
the embroidery on their ill-cut habits, 
making bad taste and deformity more 
conspicuous. To rivals as to enemies 
these were certainly formidable anta¬ 
gonists ; but they sadly wanted polish 


ur refinement. Common-place was the 
ideal as ivell as the real of such heroes. 
Among these, a Briton’s character of¬ 
fered all the charms of variety; his re¬ 
finement in all things, from the minu- 
tia of every-day Hie to even his taste 
and imagination, his real sentiment and 
affected apathy, his almost oriental grop 
vity and gentleness muted, and lastly 
the impossibility of nnheroising his 
character by entering upon the trifling 
topics which absorbed his interest at 
home. To a French belle it would be 
idle to talk Bond-street or secret bio¬ 
graphy, make a digressiuii to New- 
ma^et or Tattersall’s, or even to utter 
a Pican over so many head of game 
bagged in a season, and counted as 
scHipnlonsly, on the same principle 
likewise, as an Indian doth his sculps. 
All this precious puerility, that fills the 
heads and months of the class self-de¬ 
nominated the better sort in England, 
was foreign at Baris. Each possessor, 
however rich in such specie, mlt that it 
would not pass. With such as Bediiig- 
toii, this ciiibargo put upon nonsense, 
forcing them to produce their sense, 
had a most beneficial effect, and made 
them appear like men of taste. 

With regard to Bedington and the 
baronne, we may say that attachment 
was undertaken by both on calculation; 
by Bedington to fill the vuid in bis 
heart, by the lady to fill the void in her 
time,—^so that it promised little dura¬ 
bility. If pleasure, however, is not 
always to be drawn from the represent¬ 
ation of simple truth, something better 
may. Calculation and prudence are 
scarcely better managers of love affairs 
than vulgar iustinct. So at least the 
pair of would-be lovers felt, reOceting 
after a time, that, if the lieart was given 
to mislead, tlic head was sometimes no 
less so. The baronne loved tranquil¬ 
lity of mind. She would have at least 
folded Cupid’s wings, if she would not 
have cut tjacm, aiuT probably converted 
the little god into a soft pillow for re¬ 
pose. Now Bedington wanted excite¬ 
ment ; and the deity was to him a vul¬ 
gar cherub, without his weapons. Ids 

S narrels, his agitations, his paroxysms 
otli of pleasure and of pain. He, had 
he been a poet, would have sung his 
Cupid as a fury, clothed in love’s attri¬ 
butes and beauty. Hymen, in short, 
had he been employed on this occasion, 
could nut have brought together a more 
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ill-assorted pair. Wlivn hostile iuflu- 
tMioi'S come in contact, the distarhinf^ 
power is always more jpowerl'nl than 
the lolling. ‘Hence Hedingt'on had 
mure effect in breaking the haroune's 
tranquillity, than her impassibility could 
have in calming him. Never was one 
so craving in the way of sentiment as 
he. Hcvonred bv anguish for .the 
slightest cause, or oelicving himself so, 
he accused ids mistress of a total want 
of affection, because she did not share 
in his griefs. She was unreasonable 
enough to demand a cause, ere she 
I'unln do so; and he declared her to 
want that penetration which feeling 
gives. Such, however, was the influ¬ 
ence which their friendship or affection 
in the first instance gave him over her, 
and whieli his exaggerated passions 
and modes of expression increased, 
that the poor lady did actually endea¬ 
vour to m as empassioned as himself, 
site yielded to his caprices, and affected 
the femme aiix aentimena. Ttie attempt, 
however, was difficult to one who had 
never met but with good fortune. Her 
years had been a series of blessings;— 
she had been born rich, tenderly nur¬ 
tured, highly married, a young widow, 
eiiilowcii with beauty. The tiling was 
impracticable; and, as a lady of her ac¬ 
quaintance observed, although she had 


found a L£oncc, there was not stuff 
either in her character or life to make a 
Delphine, The consequence was, she 
lost her embonpoint. Her character as 
a woman of sense suffered Isoinewbat— 
hut what of tlmt? She was one of those 
whose beauty depends upon fullness of 
person and feature; and on this account 
the diminution of her person alarmed 
a host of friends, whom a diuiinutiun of 
her character would have slightly af¬ 
fected. They interfered, expostulated. 
Slieslietl the first tears they hail ever 
seen from her, and expostulated in her 
tarn. She vowed she loved, and pre¬ 
ferred her affections to her beauty. 
They replied, that her beauty was of‘n 
kind which could not afford to be senti¬ 
mental at the price of being thin. 
Moreover, they assured her that she 
uras very ill, whereupon she took to her 
bed*, liodington, alarmed, flew to her 
hotel; but tne porter had been iimde 
secure in his faith, and the lover was 
denied admittance. This to him was 
the happiest point in his wooing, inas¬ 
much as it excited him, and put liiui in 
a passion. A cold-blooded'Visit iVuni 
some of the above-mentioned friends, 
with a cold-blooded aud polite dismissal 
from the affection of the lady, signed 
by her own hand, put an cud to the 
ItaiaoH. 




A Defence of An^ling^ by a Philo- 
aopher .—^We consider angling as a silly 
amusement, or rather no amusement at 
all; but, as many ])crsuns are enthu¬ 
siastically fond of'it, we are so far from 
wishing to check their propensity, that 
we will introduce Sir Humphry Davy’s 
vindication of it.~“The search after 
food is an ’Instinct belonging to our 
nature; and from the savage in his 
rudest and most primitive state, who 
destroys a piece of game or a fish with 
a club or spear, to man in the most cul¬ 
tivated state of society, who employs 
artifice to secure his olbject, the origin 
of the pleasure is similar, and its object 
tlie same; but that kind of it requinng 
most art may be said to characterise 
man in Ids highest or intellectual state; 
and the fisher , for salmon and trout with 
the fly employs not only machinery to 


assist his physical powers, but applies 
sagacity to conquer difficulties; anil the 
pleasure derived from ingenious re¬ 
sources and devices, as well as from 
active pursuit, belongs to this atnnse- 
ment. Then, os to its philosophical 
tendency, it is a pursuit of moral dis¬ 
cipline, requiring patience, forbearance, 
and command of temper. As connected 
with natural science, it may be vaunted 
as demanding a knowlege of the habits 
of a considerable tribe of created ^ings 
—ifishes, and the animals that they p^ey 
ujpon, and an acquaintance with the 
signs and tokens of the weather and its 
changes, the nature, of waters and of the 
atmosphere. As to Us nodical rela¬ 
tions, it carries ns into the most Wild 
and beautiful scenery of nature;— 
amongst the iiioniitain lakes, and the 
clear and lovely streams that gush from 
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the higher ranges of elevated hills, or 
that make their way through the cavi¬ 
ties of calcareous strula. How delight¬ 
ful in the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the 
frosts disappear, and the sunshine 
warms the earth and sraters, to w^der 
forth by some clear stream, to see the 
leaf bursting from the purple bud, to 
scent the odours of the oaiiK perfumed 
by the violet, and enameled, as it were, 
with the primrose and the daisy; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright biossoms 
are iilled with the music of the bee; 
and on the surface of the vfriters to view 
tile gaudy flies sparkling jike animated 
gems in the sunbeams, miilst the bright 
and beautiful trout is watching them 
from below; to hear the twitteringof 
the water-birds, who, alarmed at rour 
approach, rwidly hide themselves be¬ 
neath the flowers and leaves of the 
water-lily: and, as the season advances, 
to find all these oiijrcts changed for 
others of tiie same kind, bnt better and 
brighter, till tlie swallow and the trout 
contend, as* fr were, for the gaudy May¬ 
fly, and till, in pursuing your amuse¬ 
ment in the calm and balmy evening, 
you arc serenaded hv the songs of the 
cheerful tlirush and melodious night¬ 
ingale, performing the offices of pater¬ 
nal love, in thickets ornamented witli tlio 
rose and woodbine !*’ 

retmrkable i^tVeouer^.—When the 
Wclsli gentry speak of p^igrees, tiie^ 
laugh at those who cannot trace their 
genealogy to a more ancient prince than 
Caractacus; bnt ivliat is the antiquity 
of such a family, compared with ante¬ 
diluvian traces or remains ? or ivhat are 
the pyramids of Kgypt, when subjected 
to a similar comparison ? In the county 
of Dumfries, (says Mr. Grierson), ** in 
ii sandstone quarry, four tracks or diffei^- 
cut kinds of animals have been found. 
The simple inspection of these tracks 
made it impossible to doubt in wliat 
manner they had been produced.^ The 
great number of tlie impressions in un¬ 
interrupted continuity, tlie regular kl- 
teriiations of the right and left foot¬ 
steps, their equidistance from each 
other, tlie outward direction of the toes, 
the grazing of the foot along the snr; 
face before it was firmly planted, the 
deeper impression made by the toe than 
by the heel, and, in one instance, the 
sharp and well-defined marks of the 


three claws of tlic atiimars foot,—are 
circumstances wliich immediately arrest 
the attention of the observer, and force 
him to acknowlege that they admit only 
one explanation. Tite impressions of 
one of these 'tracks. Dr. Buckland 
thinks, have been produced ^ tlie feet 
of a tortoise or crocodile. These im- 

{ iressions of quadrupeds, to say the 
oast, may be denominated fottUatens 
before the yfoorf/”—This may well nc 
called the age of discovery! 

Ltimnoue Appearance of the Sea .— 
“ Nothing is more singular (says Mr. 
Finlaysuii) than tho pliospiiorescent ap- 
poaranco of the Indian sea at night;—‘it 
shows like a vast lake of liquid fire, 
melted sulphur, or piiospliorus. 1 ii 
many hays, such as tlie harbour, at 
Prince ot Wales’ Island, the bodies 
which emit tiiis light, exist in such vast 
quantity, tiiat a lioat may readily be 
distinguislied at the distance of several 
miles uy the brilliant light, resembling 
that of a torch, proceeding froni the 
agitated water, we have seen the sea 
rendered of a green colour and slimy 
appearance hy day, 'so that it lafght 
have been mistaken for tlie green veget¬ 
able matter common on stagnant pools. 
We have taken up a quantity of this 
green-colonrcd water, and, by keeping 
it till night, hare ascertaiiieii tliat the 
green colour hy day, and the phosplio- 
rescent appearance by night, were oc¬ 
casioned ny tlie same substance. The 
causes of tnis luminous appearance in 
the sea arc doubtless various in different 
parts of the ocean. We know that fisli, 
when dead, afford similar light; and 
experiments have shown that dead fisli 
immersed in sea-water, after a time, 
atfurd it also. The spawn of a fisli is 
said to afford it, and putrefaction is 
considered as a very common cause of 
this appearance. In the present in¬ 
stance, it appeared une^ivocally to 
proceed from innnmcrame granular 
gelatinous bodies, about the size of a 
pin’s head. These, when taken upon 
the hand, moved about with great agility 
for some seconds, when they ceased to 
be luminous and remuned immove¬ 
able.” 

Difference between the Inhabitante 
of the North and South of France 
in the Cultivation of the SUnd and 
the Exereiae of Induatry .—^It appears, 
from authentic documents, that, in the 
year 1820, 740,810 children were sent 
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to school in the thirtV'two departments 
of the North of Prance, and only 
375,931 from the fifty<foar dejmrtmcnts 
of the South; and that, in 18^, at the 
annual exhibition of the products of 
French industry, the northern dc« 
partments obtained. thirty*nine gold- 
medals, the southern only ten; the 
former gained one hundred and twentv- ■ 
seven silver medals, the latter only 
twenty-five.—Is this difference to be 
attributed to the relaxing nature of the 
southern climate? In -some measure, 
perhaps, but not wholly. 

A Reform in one of the Swiss 
Cantons, —The grand eouncil of the 
Valais has, both humanely and wisely, 
abolished capital punishment, except fur 
the heinous crime of murder. No go¬ 
vernment, wc conceive, has a Wg/it to 
drarive any one of life, unless his 
oflcnce be of that horrible complexion 
which, according to nature and reason, 
annihilates all claim to mercy; but wc . 
all know, from the established practice 
of nations, that power too often super¬ 
sedes right. A man's life is, ipsofaelo^ 
forfeited by murderous guilt; but to 
doom him to death for sheep-stealing, 
or for extorting a small sum on the 
highway, betrays a want of discrimi¬ 
nation, of justice and of humanity. We 
are informed that the example of the 
Valais is on the point of being followed 
by the rulers of Geneva, as well as by 
the king of Bavaria. 

Morbid Excess of Feeling, —“ I do 
not think (lord Uhrdwortn properly 
observes) that a tremblingly-alive sus- 
(wptibility is a certain diagnostic of 
virtue; it is sometimes, perhaps most 
frequently, what we call prudery. 
Conscious innocence is bold, and often 
much more unguarded than guilt, 
tivongh the feelings of calumniafttl 
innocence will be often in the highest 
degree irritable: but the feelings of no 
friend of mine, whether man or woman, 
do I wish to be ' tremblingly alive all 
o’er,* for the inevitable consequence 
is, that the person cursed with^ such 
feelings must * smart and agonise at 
every pore.' He will find ten thou¬ 
sand things to render him miserable; 
ten thousand unintentional slights will 
pierce him to the quick, which would 
ncvcr'have oceurrea to the mind of a 
inanoCless refinement and susceptibility. 
This was remarkably exemplified' in 
the life of Rousseau, who was exqui¬ 


sitely ingenious in rendering himself 
unhappy. Kveiy man, who values his 
happiness, will oe studious to eradicate 
a susceptibility, which is certainly a 
scion of that passion which, the wise 
son of Sirach truly, and witli a fine 
sarcasm, remarks, * was not matle for 
man.’" 

The Pnmpt or the Hgdrautic Contro¬ 
versy. —“Aiinut the time (says Mr. 
Cradock) that every knight-errant was 
inclined to break a spear on the Gib- 

bonian shield. Sir T. A-e was 

advised to enter the lists, and he in¬ 
formed me that he should engage in a 
controversy with Gibbon. * With Gib¬ 
bon, Sir, about what? his Roman 
History ?’—* No, about his pump.'— 
At that time he was next-door neigh¬ 
bour to Mr. Gibbon in Bentinck-Stn'et, 
and there was a pump common to both 
premises, and some wits had furnished 
sir Thomas with a dissertation on the 
subject. When he first wrote to 
Gibbon, the great historian sent fora 
workman, but he could find nothing 
that was amiss with the pump. The 
first letter not obtaining an answer. 
Sir Thomas followed it up with a 
learned Dissertation on tiie Origin 
of Pumps,” and favored me with the 
sight or a copy, which, he said, *ifhe 
could obtain no full answer, lie would 
publish, and he was assured that it 
would sell.' 1 told him * I did not 
doubt it;’ but, being intimate with his 
lady's family, I earnestly entreated 
him to desist. He however continued 
the persecution, till Gibbon became 
much annwed. Some time after, 1 
asked Sir Thomas what became of his 
controversy. ‘Oh!* said he, 'Gibbon 
never darra to write an answer; he 
gave in, and only at last sent a message 
to desire, ‘that 1 would take the pump 
altogether, and do what 1 pleased with 
it.'—The essay on the pump was not ill 
drawn up, either os to.elegant style or 
historical information.” 

The Farewell Address o/qp Oriental 
Journalist, —On the disconunnaiice of 
a Persian news-paper, the editor th.us 
addressed an ungrateful public. “Be 
it known to all men, that from the 
time this paper, the Shems al Akbar, 
was established by me to the present 
day, which is about five years, 1 have 
gained nothing by it except vexation 
and disappointment, notwithstanding 
wliat idle and ignorant babblers may 
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please to assert. The iaabilitf of the 
people in the present day to appreciate 
desert, and tneir indifference to the 
exhausting and painful exertions made 
in their cause, verify the verse, * 1 am 
consumed, and my flames have not 
beenaeen; like the lamps on a moon* 
light night, I have burned away nn* 
heeded.’ It is time, therefore, to desist, 
and, instead of undergoing fruitless 
labor, I am determined" to repose on 
the conch of idleness." 

The Euglieh and the Hindoo *.—In 
Central India (says bisliop lloher^, 
**the European complexion and dress 
are objects of greater curiosity tlian I 
should have expected; of both the 
natives see many specimens in oflicers 
traveling tlirmigii tfic country, and 
their own tint is so miicli lighter than 
iliat of the people of Ecngal, that my 
liahitnated eyes have ceased almost to 
consider them as different from Kii* 
ropeans. 1 can perceive, however, in 
the crowds of women and cliihlren 
wlio come out to sec ns, that Dr. Smith 
and I are lions of the first magnitiule; 
and an instance which liajipened this 
day shows that we arc reckoned for* 
inidable lions too. A girl ahont twelve 
years old, whom wo met in a walk, 
stopped short, and exclaimed in a voice 
almost amonnting to a cry, 'Alas, 
mighty Sir (maharaja), do not hart me! 
I am a poor girl, and have been carry¬ 
ing bread to my father.’ What she 
expected me to do to her 1 cannot tell; 
but I have never before been ad¬ 
dressed in terms so suitable to an 
Ogre." 

Facetioe* Remarks, Blunder*, ^e, • 

When Mr. Kean made his debut on 
the metropolitan stage, and excited ad¬ 
miration oy his great tragic powers, 
sotnc one smd to Bannister, that he was 
an excellent liarlequin.-—“ Yes,’’ re¬ 
plied the comedian, " he leaps wonder¬ 
fully ; he has already jumped over the 
heads of those who stood highest in the 
theatre." 

Mr. Green, being entreated by a cer¬ 
tain gentleman to allow him a seat 
in his car, when he was preparing to 
ascend with a balloon, asked iiim 
wbetlwrhis temper was good. "Yes, 
Sir, it is," replied the gentleman; 
“but why do yon ask?"—“For fear 
we should have a fall out,'* said the 
aeronaut. 


An Italian, conversing with some 
friends on the snliject of the great 
injury which Rome had recently sus¬ 
tained from an inundation of the Tiber, 
declared that they ought all to pray 
for that river to be seriously iiidisposeil 
in future. Being asked for his reason, 
he replied, “Because be dues nothing • 
but mischief when not conjiued to ht* 
bed!" 

When an Irishman of no talent be¬ 
came a member of parliament, he found 
the senators in general very unwilling 
to listen to his eloquence, and conse¬ 
quently conceived an aversion to the 
common symptom of a cold. One 
night “ a gixid substantial winter 
couglt" was heard while he was speak¬ 
ing ; upon which he stopped and 
said, “ Mr. Speaker, I sliuulu like to 
have some private talk witli any honor¬ 
able gentleman who will do me tlie 
favor to identify himself teith that 
cough," 

’l^c editor of an American paper was 
lately charged witli having, contrary to 
estalilisliecr custom, taken a compen¬ 
sation for announcing a deatli in iiis 
paper. In vindicating himself, he as¬ 
sures ids subscribers, tiiat “ it will 
afford him pleasure, at ail times to in¬ 
sert any notice of the kind gratis, and 
especially if it should eoneem uuy of 
the patrons of his paper." 

At a dinnerof tlie African liistitntion, 
at which Mr. Wiiberforeo presided, a 
toast intended to be given was, “ The 
Health of King Henry of llayti;" which 
the waiter, wlio was to aiiiiuuiice it to 
the company, and wlio had never heard 
of snch a personage, uonverteii into 
“The Health of Henry the Eighth.’’ 
A blnndec cqnally Indicrons was com¬ 
mitted some years since at a corporation 
dinner, 'rite town-crier, being desired 
to give the mcnibry of ‘a deceased 
alderman, vociferated, “ You must 
drink to the lietter health of the late 
Mr. D- 
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Thb villains who figftre in Sir Wal¬ 
ter’s stories are as well cliaracterised 
in their way as his amiable or ineri- 
torions personages. Dwining tlie apo- 
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thenury, iu particular, is represented in 
striking colors, us arc also Sir John 
Kamornv and Ids lirutal agent Boii< 
throii. These arts at present, the friends 
of the prince, and promote his designs 
upon the Fair Maid. 

Before we trace the progress of the 
story, we will take notice nf a scene 
which will interest oar fair readers, 
liecausc it seems to throw oliataelcs in 
the way of tliat love which, from pns 
ceding Iniits, might liet supposed to 
have been settled on both sides. 

Henry remained witli Catharine 
entirely alone. There was embarrass- 
nient on tin* maiden’s part, ami ank- 
warilness on that of the lover, for about 
a minute, when Henry, calling np his 
courage, pnlied a pair of gloves out of 
his pocket, and asked her permission 
to [lay the usual penalty fur bring 
asleep at the moment when he would 
have given the slumbcra of a whole 
tnelieinontli to be anuke for a single 
iniiinte.—‘ Nay,' said Catharine, * the 
fnlfiiiiiciit of tiiy homage to St. Valen¬ 
tine infers no surh penalty as you de¬ 
sire to pay, and I cannot therefore 
think ot accepting them.'—* These 
gloves,’ said Henry, advancing Ids 
seat insidiously toward the maiden as 
he spoke, * w,gfe wrought by tlie hands 
that are dearest to you, and see, they 
arc shaped fur your own.’ He ex¬ 
tended them as he spoke, and taking 
her arm in Ins ntbnst hand, spread the 

S ores beside it to show how well 
py fitted. ‘ Look at that taper arm,’ 
he said; Mook at these small tingers; 
think who sewed these scams of silk 
and gold, and think whether the glove, 
and the arm wliicli alone the glove can 
fit, ought to remain sepaiatv, because 
the pour glove has had the misfortune 
to be for a passing niinnte in the keep* 
ing of 8 hand so swart and rough as 
mine.'—-*'l'hey are welcome as coming 
from my father,' said Catharine; *anu 
surely not less so as coming from my 
friend^ as well as niy Valentine anil 
preserver.’*—'Let me aid to do them 
on,' said the Smith, bringing himself 
yet closer to her side; ' they may seem 
a little over-tight at first, and you may 
require some assistance.'—* Xon are 
skilful in such service, good Henry 
Oow,’ said the maiden, smning, but at 

* See the anneiced lingrsTing for an decant 
leprairatation of thisicrne, 

von. nil. 
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the same time ilrawiog farther from her 
lover.'—* i n good faitii, no,’ said Henry, 
shaking his head; * my exp<‘ri(*nce lata 
been in dunning st<'cl gauntlets on 
mailed knights, mure than in fitting 
emhr-.iidercil gloves upon maidens.’— 
*1 will trouble you then no farther, 
and Dorothy sh'.ili aid me—tliough 
there needs no assistarice—my father’s 
eye and fingers are faithful to his craft; 
wliat work he puts through his hands 
is always true to the measure.’—' I^et 
rnc be convinced of it,’ said tlie Smith; 
'let me see that these slender gloves 
dctiiiiily match the hands they were 
made for.'—'Some other time, good 
Henry,’ answered the maiileii, *1 will 
wear the gloves in honor of .St. Vaicn- 
line, and of the mate lie has s( nt mu for 
the season. 1 would to Heaven I could 
pleasure my father us well in weightier 
matters—at present the perfume uf the 
leather harms the hrad-ach 1 have had 
since morning.’—'llead-ach! dearest 
maiden,’ eehued her lover.—‘If yon call 
it heart-ach, you will nut niibuame it,’ 
said Catharine vvitli a sigli, and proceeded 
to speak in a veiy serious tune. * Hen¬ 
ry,’ she said,' 1 am going pcrliups to be 
as hold as 1 gave you reason to think 
me this niorhing; for I am about to 
speak the first upon a subject on whicli, 
it may well be, i ought to wait till 1 
have to answer you. But 1 ranriul, 
after what has happened tliis morning, 
siifler my feelings toward you to n'lnaiii 
unexplained, without the possiliility of 
my being greatly misconceived. Nay, 
do not answer till yon have heard inc 
out. You arc brave,- Henry, beyond 
roost men, honest and true as the steel 

you work upon-’—' .Stop—stop, 

Catharine, for mercy's sake! you never 
Bdid so much that was good concerning 
roc, save to introduce some bitter cen¬ 
sure of which your praises were the 
harbingers: 1 am honest and so forth, 
you would say, but a hot-brained 
brawler and comroou sworder or stab- 
ber.’—‘ 1 should injure both myself and 
you in calling you such. No, Ifciiry, 
to no coumion stabber, had he worn a 
plume in hiabcmiiet and gold spurs oii 
Ills heels, would Catharine Glover have 
offered the little grace she has this day 
voluntarily done to you. If I have at 
times dwelt severefy upon the prone¬ 
ness of yoiir spirit to anger and of your 
luuid to strife, it is because 1 would 
have you bate in yourself the sins of 

3 c 
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vanity and ivratli. I have spoken on 
the topic tiiore to alarm your own con* 
science than to express my opinion. 1 
know that, in these forlorn and despe¬ 
rate days, the customs of every Chris¬ 
tian natioA may be quoted in favor of 
bloody quarrels for triflinj; causes.— 
But 1 know that for these things we 
shall one day be railed to judge¬ 
ment." 

A declaration from the maiden that 
she cannot accept Henry’s love, appears 
to him somewhat capricious, after tlic 
encouragement already given; but he 
consoles iiimsclf with the hope of her 
relenting. It appears in the sequel, 
that the obstacle to the union arose 
from her intention of retiring into a 
monastery, to please an abbess and a 
monk, wiio declared that they would 
otherwise denounce her and her father 
as obstinate heretics. To avoid this 
danger, the maiden is escorted to Falk¬ 
land, where she expects protection from 
the duchess of Kothsay. She finils, 
however, that this lady has left her 
castle, and that the prince, her husband, 
has been persuaded by his pretended 
friend Kainorny to retire to the fortress. 
Catharine thus fulls, as it were, into the 
lion’s den; hut she finds that the sup- 
nsrd lion is on the point of being 
nnted to death by ignoble beasts. 
Knowing the baseness and malignity 
of Uamorny, she urges the prince to 
dismiss him without delay. She en¬ 
deavours to save the heir of Jirnce 
from destruction, hut without effect: 
he is starved to death. The' earl of 
jDonglas avenges the murder by hang¬ 
ing Kamorny and Bonthron; and their 
accomplice, the apotliecary, would have 
suffered in the same ignominious way, 
if his professional skill had not pointed 
out another road to death. Catharine, 
visiting him at his express desire, finds 
him—“the same humble obsequious- 
looking individual she had always 
known him. He held in his hand a 
little silver pen, with which he had been 
writing on a scrap of parchment.—- 
‘ Catharine,* he said,—* I wish to speak 
to thee on the nature of. my religious 
faith.*—* If such be thy intention, why 
lose time with me?—$peak with this 

f ood father.*—' The good father,’ said 
twining,’ * is already a worshiper of 
the Deity whom I have served. 1 
therefore prefer to give the after of mine 
idol a new worshiper in thee, Catharine. 


This scrap of parchment will tell thee 
how to make your way into my chapel, 
where I have* worshiped so often in 
safety. 1 leave the images which it 
contains to tliee as a legacy, simply be¬ 
cause I hate and contemn thee less than 
any of the absurd wretches whom 1 
have hitherto been obliged to call fel¬ 
low-creatures. And now away, or re¬ 
main and sec if the end of the ipiack- 
salver belies his life.’—' Our Lady 
forbid!’ said Catlmrine.—‘Nay,’ said 
the medicincr, *1 hare but a single 
word to say, and yonder noblemun’s 
valiancy may hear it if he will.’— 

' Lord Batveny approached, with some 
curiosity; for the undaunted resolution 
of a man who never ivieided sword oi- 
bore armour, and was in person a pour 
dwindled dwarf, had to him an air of 
something resembling sorcery.—‘ You 
see this trifling implement,’ said the 
criminal, showing the silver pen. * By 
means of this I can escape the power 
even of the Black Doughis.’—‘Give 
him no ink nor paper,’ saiil Balveny, 
hastily; * he will draw a spell.’—‘Not 
so, please your wisdom and valiancy,— 
he, he, he!’—said Dwining, with his 
usual chuckle, as he unscrewed the top 
of the pen, within which was a piece of 
sponge, or some such spbstance, not 
bigger than a pea. ' Now, mark this 
—’ said the prisoner, and drew it be¬ 
tween his lips. The effect was instant¬ 
aneous. lie lay dead before them, with 
a contemptuous sneer on his counte¬ 
nance. 

• • • • 

'* The treasures of the wicked apo¬ 
thecary were distributed among four 
monasteries; nor was there ever after 
a breath of suspicion concerning the 
orthodoxy of old Simon or his daugh¬ 
ter. Henry and Catharine were mar¬ 
ried, and never did the corporations 
of the glovers and hammermen trip 
their sword-dance so featly as at the 
wedding of the boldest Wrgess and 
brightest n»iden in Perth." 


NOTICES SN0 OBSERVATIONS FOR 

JUNE AND JULV. 

« 

June 9.—Strong and anxious sen¬ 
sations were excited in all parts of 
the realm by the catholic question, 
ivhich, after a favorable vote in the 
hoBse of commons, was again subjeGted 
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tu the cognisance of the peers. Some 
were of opinion, that the dread of dan¬ 
ger from a rejection of the claims 
would ihdnre even the bishops to com¬ 
ply ; but tlieir spiritual lordsliips were 
more alarmed at the risque uf ailinitting 
the enemies of the proteslant church tu 
high puliticitl power; and we do not 
hliiine them for that conduct which 
arn.se from this ground of apprehension. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, with all 
his moderation and liberality of mind, 
could nnt persuade himself to accede 
tu the request of the commons, lie 
argued the case as a question of secu¬ 
rity on the side of the church, and of 
power on the part of the catholics, ra¬ 
ther than as a religions dispute. The 
duke uf Wellington opposed the de¬ 
sired concessions, not (^likc the arch¬ 
bishop of Tunin) on doctrinal grounds, 
but because the ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment of the catholics tended to make 
them refractory subjects of a protestant 
monarch. After an animated debate, 
the peers, by a majority of 45, refused 
to concur with the cuiuinoiis. The dis¬ 
gust and resentment of the Romanists 
at this decision may easily be con- 
ceivcil; and those uf the county of 
(Hun* have since shown their insuhmis- 
sivc spirit, and their disregard tu tlic 
existing laws of parliamentary elec¬ 
tion, by choosing Mr. O’Ounncll, a 
professed catholic, for their represent¬ 
ative ; but this gentleman seems (in bis 
conduct at least, certainly not in his 
specclics) tu be less arrogant and pre¬ 
suming than his electors; for he lias 
not ventured to produce the writ of 
return in the only place where it cfn be 
rendered available. 

15 .—Danger of idle Cttrionty,~-We 
do not presume to censure the eagerness 
of well-disposed persons to hear a good 
sermon; but, when a place of worship 
is already sufficiently fall, it is very 
imprndent to swell tlie throng so as to 
endanger yourself and others. The 
church of Kirkaldy was lately crowded 
to excess, in expectation that the po¬ 
pular Mr. Irving would officiate. The 
church, which was built in 1807, was 
calculated to hold eighteen liundred 
individuals; bat on Uils occasion at 
least two thousand were present. Jast 
before the usual time for commeucing 
service,* a great part of the ran^e m 
galleries at the ivest end fell mth a 
tremendous crush, and indcscriliablc 


confusion ensued. A rush was instant¬ 
ly made to the doors, and such was the 
Giilamitous result, that, although most 
uf Ihe people in the gallery escaped, 
and only two of the crowd under it 
were killed, twenty-five others lost their 
lives. 51r. Irving, it is said, was desir¬ 
ous uf preaching on the following even¬ 
ing in the church-yard, but was dis-*' 
snaded from his intention by the re¬ 
monstrances of the provost, who doubt¬ 
ed tlie propriety of permitting him tu 
obtrude himself in so singular a manner 
on the notice of a mourning popu¬ 
lation. 

18 ,—Anniverearg of the Battle of 
//''atcr/oo.—It is very natural that the 
hero of Waterloo and his brave asso¬ 
ciates should annually celebrate their 
triumph, and congratulate each otiier, 
in joyous bumpers, on their escape 
from the perils uf war; but there was 
no reason for a commemoration of that 
victory bv a paltry rowing-match, pomp¬ 
ously cafled a Hegaita. A journalist 
says, tliat it was a nooel and intereeting 
spectiicle; but it was neither one nor 
tlie other. The dnke of Clarence pre¬ 
sided on the occasion; and, when six 
watermen, starting from Waterloo 
bridge, hiul rowed up and down the 
river, tlie best rower received ten sove¬ 
reigns as a reward for his activity, and 
the rest bad also a golden recouipense. 

In the state-barge oK the city, bis royal 
highness entertained the duke of Sus¬ 
sex, three of his sisters, the prime mi¬ 
nister, and other persons of distinction; 
and fto use an elegant iiiudcni phrase) 
the whole went off with Mat. 

30.—We do not think it necessary 
(like the Morning Post) to take notice 
of every grand f^te tliut is given by the 
members of fashionable society; but, 
as a late entertainment of this kind ex¬ 
cited the notice and animadversion uf 
royalty, which seemerl to think itself 
burlesqued on the occasion, we are in¬ 
duced to give the official account of it. 
—^**'1110 marchioness of Londonderry 
pve a fancy-ball to more than five 
hundred persons of distinction. In the 
vestibule the servants were drawn out 
in their liveries of purple, embroidered 
with silTer. From the hall the com¬ 
pany ascended a doable jlight of stairs, 
between columns of higlily-polished 
Sienna marble, and white tnarbic vases 
filled with living flowers, to the noble 
quadrangular corridor, which led to the 
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seven saloons, splendid apartments 
adorned with statues and pietures, and 
t'limiture of Iiigh and costly fashion. 
The larg'est apartment was 'the Throne- 
Uoom, where sat the noble liostcss her¬ 
self, surrounded by her court. The 
dresses were copied from Mr. Done's 
historical series of enamel portraits, 
after the originals lent to him by dif¬ 
ferent noblemen and gentlemen. That 
irorn by “herinajesty" was said to he 
worth iiiore than a hundred thousand 
pounds^ in brilliants alone; and many 
of tlie dresses of the ladies in her train 
were proportionately rich. The cha¬ 
racters in this splendid groupe were 
represented hy twenty ladirs and twenty- 
eight genllrmeii. U'e select the fol¬ 
lowing from the list of fair attend¬ 
ants : 

Mnrjr Qipon nf Sr<it« .... I.aciv Blloiiboroiiah 

I.a'ly Siilncy. .Mar>'lii«ii«.‘ 9 # of Sv 

li'liury 

Liady Aril Rik^oII . Miiirlii'iiiesihufWor* 

renter 

rntlinrinp Seaton.roiintvH'(innoi 

Lftily llnn'iloii.Cnunlrs-ot Jrr-py 

Ciiuiitess ofitpiiford.Ci>iiiitP4« of llvlun 

Laity Poir-t .LadyEiiniirline Man- 

iicrs 

('niinton lit fiinroi:i .... LailyAu^r'isla i:ai'iii(( 

'* Her miijesty,” having held a court, 
attended by the dukes of Clarence, 
Cnniborlamf, and Cambridge, and prince 
Leopold, descended from her throne, 
and giving her hand to “Philip of 
Spain” (the marqnis of Worcester), slie 
proceeded to make the grand tour of the 
rooms in royal .state. The throne and 
all its appendages were then removed, 
to make room tor dancing, which had 
already commenced in the statue gal¬ 
lery ; and the windows were opened to 
give access to the veranda, wliieli had 
been previously covered with canvas, 
and lined with the chuicest llowers, so 
as to form a most refreshing coiiscr- 
vatury. From this time until two 
o’clock, the company was occupied 
with the dance and the promenade; 
and, the royal dukes having then taken 
their leave, ** her majesty,'” leaning on 
the arm of prince Leopold, and attended 
Iiy king Philip, descended in the same 

state to the lianqnet laid out in the noble 
suite of^rooiaa on the ground-tlooi*; 
after which the dance ami the prome¬ 
nade were resiiinet), and it was almost 
MX o rioek in the morning when the 


last carriage rolled away from the 
door.” 

26.—At the New Tivoli, near Paris, 
the incombuBtible man (as M. Martinez 
is called) performed his wonderful feats. 
An oven being heated in a high degree, 
lie placed liiiiiself within it iii a tliick 
tvouilen dress, holding a chicken ; and, 
when the fowl was perfectly baked, in 
ahont twelve minutes, lie left his warm 
situation. When the heat of the oven, 
ill one part, readied lltl degrees, he 
remainou in it seven ininates. At both 
those times, the oven was open, and he 
was seated; but, on the third experi¬ 
ment, it w'as shut, and he rested on a 
plank surrounded hy camlles. On his 
retiring from tliis temporary Ae/f, after 
five minutes of endurance, he felt him¬ 
self incommoded by a thick smoke; 
but, on plunging into a cold bath, he 
was “ himself again.” ^ His pulse, 
which at first heat in a iiiiniite, 
nearly rose to 2(KI.—In this account, 
which w'c translate from a Fn*nch peri- 
odiral, there may be some exaggeration; 
hut, as the liuman frame can near ex¬ 
treme cold fur a lung time, it is not 
altogether unreasonanic to coiidiide, 
that it can iieiir intense heat for a .short 
time. Thu must improbable part of the 
story, in the opinion of many, would be 
the use of tiie roid liath hy a man who 
was apparently in a liigli fever: yet it 
is wcIl-Kiiuwn that cold water has been 
poured over a feverish patient without 
injury. 

July 6.—A case, peculiarly inter¬ 
esting to the fair sex, is said to have 
been brought forward at the Mansion- 
house. it purported to be a complaint 
in writing from the father of a family 
at Kcntisii-town:—even if it be a hoax, 
it is worthy of notice, beeansc the letter 
in question contains strong and just 
animadversions on a foolish and dan¬ 
gerous Iiabit.—** 1 iiavc ratlier an ex¬ 
traordinary sort of complaint to make 
to the chief magistrate; but, although 
there exiate no legal mode of counter¬ 
acting tiiat evil to which 1 wisli to call 
his lordship's attention, the interference 
of a man of influeneef, from his Station 
in life and his experience, may produce 
some alleviation of tlie mischief 1 am 
about to describe. I hare three dangh- 
ters, over whom their mother, I regret 
to say, exercises a eontrol quhe inde¬ 
pendent of me. This eontrol, so far as 
It r^ard.s moral and religious restraints. 
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18 ni 08 t unexceptionable. They^ leo to 
cliapel ref(ularly, and arc as riifid in 
their conversation as any females in 
the world. Wliat 1 have to object to 
simply refers to their dress, and only to 
a very narrow portion of that. It is 
with a deep sense of self-ab-isement I 
state, that uiy wife encourages my child¬ 
ren, by her example, to persist in fol¬ 
lowing the hideous and perilous fashion 
of sqiieczirig-iu tlie waist until the boily 
resRitibles that of a pismire or ant. Of 
all the diindy aboiniiiations that ever 
received the sanction of our aristocracy, 
this is the worst. The least injurious 
efiect of it is, that it fixes a dolbrinil^ 
upon the human shape; and yet tins 
effect, instead of working in the way 
that might be expected upon the vanity 
of the sex, seems to he the great charm 
ami rceomniendation. The whole of the 
region u^ii which the stays press be¬ 
comes, if wc may believe great authori¬ 
ties, diseased as well as distorted. The 
luugs and liver, and other parts of the 
rhrtra, are all screwed up together, 
and the stouiacli is totally divested of 
its power of regulating the system. 
My daughters are as yet living in¬ 
stances ((lod knows how long they 
may continue so) of the baneful con- 
seqlu'iices of this dreadful fashion.— 
Their stays are bound with steel in the 
holes through which the laces are 
drawn, so as to be able to bear the 
Ircmcndons tagging which is intended 
to reduce so important a part of the 
human frame to one-third of its natural 
proportions. They arc unable to sit, 
walk, or stand as women used to do. 
To expect one of them to stoop would 
be absurd, and to witness the attempt 
alarming. My daughter Margaret 
made thb experiment the other day to 
satisfy me that she was quite loose. 
The effort was too mucii for the 
strength of the steel and whalebone 
vise with which she was enveloped. 
Her stays gave way with a tremenaona 
explosion, and down she fell upon the 
ground, and I almost thought she had 
snapped in two. Hut this, ridiculous 
as It was, was not the least advance 
toward)} a remedy or an abatement of the 
evil. My girls ace always complaining 
of pains in tlie stomach, and lassitude; 
and, if something be not done to stop 
this wasp-waist mania, rapid decay 
must funow. Hopini^ that the lora 
mayor will excuse this liberty in con¬ 


sideration of the fatal nature of the 
grieviince, and that some advice and 
iidiiiunition may be given to both mo¬ 
thers and daughters, 1 have the honor 
to rt'main, &c. 


lii.'—Female Skill in Archery .— At 
Nowton in Suffolk, Mr. Oakes invited 
about 130 ladies ami gentlemen to a 
rural entertainment, and to a trial of 
skill in the use of the bow. Targets 
were fixed on a spacious lawn, at proper 
intervals, and the archers commenced 
their operations witii alacrity. Miss 
Sarah Lawton sent her arrows point- 
blankt and they flow from her bow 
without any seeming exertion. Mrs. 
H. Blake also shot exceedingly well, 
as did Mrs. Powell and some other 
ladies; but much diffenmee was visible 
in their style of exercise; the most 
common error seemed to bn pointing 
the arroiv too high, so that, if it hit the 
target, it was by the arrow dropping 
down upon it. The gentlemen dia not 
display equal skill with the ladies. 
After an elegant repast the company 
again took tlie field, and a match was 
made fur the uiarried ladies against the 
spinsters, and another for the married 
uieu against the bachelors. The result 
was, tliat Mrs. H. Blake and Miss 
Lawton were equal on their ‘respective 
sides; they therefore again'shot four 
arrows each, and victory placed the 
laurel on the brow of Miss Lawton. 


TUB LONDON LlTERAIiT AND SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 

It is a preirailing opinion in the me¬ 
tropolis, that the Cockneys will soon 
become the wisest of men. Two col¬ 
leges, (poperating with this and other 
institutions, may remove from them the 
reproach of ignorance; but, wlietber 
thiiir subsequent acquirements will be 
strikingly great, \^e mav easily be in¬ 
duced to doubt. Mr. Itenman, how¬ 
ever, whose authority is superior to 
our own, expects wonders from the new 
Institution; and he lately opened it 
with an " Inaugural Disconrsc,^* which 
some critics have censured and others 
have praised. We proceed to quote 
some specimens of his eloquence. 

“ Two peculiar circumstances occur 
to my mind, as happy auguries of the 
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codnring and increasing grandeur of 
English Literature. 

**Thc first is our couimunity of lan> 
gu^ with the United States. Our 
own colonies, however distant and ex* 
tensive, seem but to echo back our 
voice; but the inheritance of our laii* 
guage by the great North^Amcrican 
commonwealth, an independent, a pow¬ 
erful, and a rival nation; the attach¬ 
ment to our habits of thinking and 
speaking, on the part of one of the 
moat civilised couiitries, if civilisation 
depends on the diffnaion ofknowlege 
and the protection of equal laws; the 
identity of education between our sons, 
and the multiplying millions of those 
boundless regions; the filial but for¬ 
midable competition witli which the 
oflfepring has awakened the admiration, 
and must stimnlatc the energies of her 
parent; all these things hold forth the 
auspicious promise of stability to the 
literature common to both cimiitries, 
as well as of peace, libertv, and hap¬ 
piness, to the Old Worfd and the 
New. 

Tlie other circumstance to which I 
advert, is the regular surcession by 
which our literature has maintained its 
state, from an early period quite down 
to the present time. Its current, even 
at this point, so remote from its source, 
has betrayed no symptom of exhaust¬ 
ion, no danger of being swalluivcd up 
in the barren sands of tiic desert. Its 
unimpaired stream is still wonderful 
for depth and breadth, -for dearness 
and power. Some flats indeed, some 
shoals, may be here and there detected, 
but so rare and partial, as scarcely to 
arrest onr notice, and never to dis- 
'turb onr faith. To prove, by an appeal 
to living genius, how well the glory 
of former ages has been sustained in 
this, would be a pleasing but an endless 
task, and might ny some be deemed an 
invidious one. But our sanguine hopes 
for the future are welljustined by the 
consummation of the past, which shows 
Burke still in possession of the same 
commanding eminence attained Ba¬ 
con, and can trace the illostrions family 
of our poets, through an nnbrobeu 
pedigree, from Byron back to Sbak- 
speare. 

*' At the sound of tliat great name. I 
pause for a moment, fiot ambitious 
to break a lance with the long train of 
our eminent critics, who have exercised 


tiieir talents in Ins praise, 1 will merely 
observe, that their eulogies always 
succeed in raising our estimation of the 
writers, but have as onifurnily failed to 
do justice to tlieir subject.* A few 
simple facts record the pruist; of .Shak- 
speare; the insatiable uematui fur his 
works—tlie swaruiiug theatres, which 
And them ever new and delightful—^the 
pride with which real dramatic genius 
aims at embodying his conceptions, 
wiiile it disdains to receive its task 
from any meaner iiand. Ills power is 
manifested in tears and smiles, in agony 
and rapture, on its first display to the 
sensibility of youtli, and in the tranquil 
delight of reflecting age, on the hun- 
dreath repetition; in the permanency 
imparted to our langnage by the riclt- 
uess, the strength, tiie ever-varying 
graces of his style; in the gentle, yet 
generous spirit, the sympathv with all 
the kindly ailhctions, the high feel¬ 
ings of magnanimity and liimour, 
liy which he has produced a lasting 
cuect on the character of English¬ 
men. 

I seek not 'to gild refined gold,’ 
but proceed to connect a very homely 
fimt, yet not, 1 trust, nnse.i5onablc on 
this occasion, witii that iiiioic \vhicli is 
absolutely foreign to no literary dis¬ 
course. Suffer me then to remind you 
that the immortal tragedies and come¬ 
dies of .Shakspeare were almost all com¬ 
posed in this luctropoHs, without aid 
from the fastidious apparatus of literary 
leisure, and even under tiu! pressure of 
straitened means, and amidst all the 
distractions of an active and unsettled 
course of living. It was iii Loudon 
also, and when plunged in the engage¬ 
ments and agitations that belong to tiic 
office of cliancelior, that Bacun com¬ 
posed his greatest work, the JVooum 
Organon * it was in London, busy, 
clamorous, crowded, commercial Lon¬ 
don, that Newton found opportunities to 
explore and lay open the deepest my¬ 
steries of nature. 

“In this city, Milton, a native of 
London, was able to produce the most 
sublime of all human compositions.— 
Uis careful biographer, Mr. Todd, has 
so described the situation of his house, 
as to make it highly probable that we 
are now assembled on its site. It was 
then *a handsome garden-house iu Ald- 
ersgate-street, situated at the end of an 
entry, that he might avoid the noise 
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and disturiiance of the street. Here he not only attoh himself the more warmly 
received into his honsc a few pupihi to the institntion which has seconded 
the sons of liis most intimate fnrnds, his proj(ress, but will become assiduous 
and he proceeded with cheerfulness in in communicating its benefits to others, 
the noblest employment of mankind. The committee therefore feel author!^ 
that of instructing others in knowlege in counting upon the uninterrupted in- 
and virtue.’ Witli what approbation crease of this institution, as well from 
would his free spirit look down on the the improved tastes of^ the metropolis 
work you have achieved!® How con- and the exertions of their present oicin* 
genial to his own profound and most bei^ as from the character of the insti- 
liberdL views of eihirntion, the business tution; thc^ rules of which provide 
which now engages us ! How" gratify- ample securities tliat the funds of the 
ing to have foreknown, that the, same subscribers shall be devoted not only 
scene in which a few were then urged to their permanent benefit, but also to 
by him to painful studies in certain their immediate gratification, 
branehes of learning, would be eagerly “ To those parents who arc intro- 
resorted to by hundreds, as a theatre during their sons into professions, and 
for teaching every thing that science are seeking to protect them against the 
and letters can hestow.” multifarious temptations of London, 

* • * • this institution will be found peculiarly 

“ The number of our members now suitable. By entering their sons as 
exceeds 600; and this ample total, sus- members of it during early youth, and 
taiiicd as it has been through a period before other habits have been formed, 
«if ronimcreial distress, is perfectly suf- they will materially coiitribntc to form 
licient to ensure the perpetuity and in tnem salutary and unexpeiisive tastes; 
future importance of the institution. I they will secure for them studious 
iiee4 not state, however, that the ad- and rational acqnaintanccs; and they 
vantages which it liolds out will increase will teach them to render even their 
with every increase of its numbers, and hours^ of leisure subservient to the ac- 
tiiiit every member who introduces a qnisition of useful and estimable qnali- 
friend to share in its benefits, adds at ties. A parent who affords to liis son 
the same time to the benefits enjoyed by the means of joining the institution at 
himself! We ought therefore to invito his first entrance into life, while tastes 
the accession of additional members; and associates yet remain to be acquired, 
and the cominittee now do this with the will take the most effrotnal means of 
greater ciinfidencc, as they feel tliat they guarding him against idleness and bad 
can offer a full and assured equivalent company, and of prolonging thoro 
for the subscription required. No habits of diligent study iriiich early 
niciins can be fontid in the metropolis, education so often inculcates in vain, 
at once so efficient and oeconomical as To parents, to masten, and to alt who 
this institntion, for gratifying literary gniue the_ early habits of the London 
tastes, or for mnltimying scientific ac- youth, this important consideration is 
quisitions. earnestly recommended. They may be 

“ To all who contemplate the increas- well assured that their assistance will 
ing knowlege, and the growing eager- only be needed to initiate a yonth at 
ness for improvement, which distingnisb fiwt into the benefits of the institntion; 
the present age, there will appear ample that he will quickly be induced to con- 
grounds for anticipating the steady ad- tinue* his subscription from his own 
vance of every institution destined to means; and that he will feel himself 
promote these grandest of all human reprid for the sacrifice of expensive 
objects. The desire of instniction pleasures, as well by the exunple of his 
will be more widely diffused, as 4he irilow-members, u by his ^growing 
fecilities for procuring it are augmented of the dignity of their Bantaal 

and brought into notice; each succes- object," 
sive acquisition will sharpen the wish 
for more; and when the pleasure of 
growing knowlege and anperiori^ has 
been once tasted,—when the feeling ^of 
self-esteem has been associated with in- 
tcllcctnal advancement—the student will 
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A bETYKR FROM LORD UYROy, 

lately brought to light. 

Mr. o’Israbli was one of the friends 
of tlie noble bard, from whom he rc- 
ceired some interrstinj; annotations and 
remarks on that well-known work in 
which he has ablv illustrated the “ Li¬ 
terary Character.’* Soon after he had 
taken the benefit of these notes, he was 
surprised (he says) by receiving a 
letter from his lordship.” That he was 
also highly pleased at this communi¬ 
cation, appears from what he subjoins. 

Lord Byron was an adtiiirabli! 
letter-writer. Independent of the per¬ 
sonal details with which his letters 
abonnd, and which, from their nature, 
are of course peculiarly interesting, they 
are also remarkable for facility of style, 
vivacity of expression, shrewdness of 
remark, and truth of observation. I 
have, however, never met with any 
letter of lord Byron more interesting 
than the following, which, as it dues 
not form one of a series of familiar cor- 
respondencf*, rvas proh<ihly touched with 
a more careful pen.” 

“ Montenero, Villa I>u|iiiv, near 
Leghorn, June 10,1833. 

“Dear Sir,—If yon will permit me 
to rail you so. 1 had some tiino ago 
taken up my pen, at Pisa, to thank you 
for the present of your new edition of 
the * Literary Character,’ which has 
often been to me a consolation, and 
always a pleasure. I was interrupted, 
however, partly bi|r business, and partly 
by vexation of ditfercnt kinds; for I 
have nut very long ago lost a eliild by 
a fever, and* 1 have hail a good deal of 

K trouble with the laws of this law- 
onntry, on account of the prose¬ 
cution of a servant for an attack upon a 
cowardly scoundrel of a dragoon, who 
drew Ins sword upon some unarmed 
Englishmen, and whom I Iiad done the 
honor to mistake for an officer, and to 
treat like a gentleman. He turned out 
to be neither,—like many others with 
medals and in uniform; but be paid for 
his brutality with a severe and danger¬ 
ous wound, inflicted by nobody knows 
whom; for, of three suspected and two 
arrested, they have been able to identify 
neither; which is strange, since he was 
wounded in the presence of thousands, 
in a public street, during a feast-day 


and full promenade.—But to rcturu to 
things inure analogous to the Literary 
Character; 1 wish to s'ly, that, had 1 
known that tlw book was to fall into 

i mnr hands, or that the MS. notes you 
lave thonght worthy of piihlii-ation, 
would have attracted your attention, 1 
would have made them morn copious, 
and perhapF not so careless. 1 really 
cannot know whether I am, or am not, 
the genius you are pleased to call me; 
hat I am very willing to put np with 
the luistake, if it be one. It is a title 
dearly enough bonglit by most uien, to 
render it endurable, even when nor 
quite clearly made out, whit'li.it never 
can be, till the Posterity, wfiusc deci¬ 
sions are merely dreams to ourselves, 
have sanctioned or denied it, while it 
can touch ns no farther. Mr. Murray 
is in possession of a MS. memoir of 
miiie(u(>t to be published till 1 am in niy 

i trave), which, strange as it may seem, 

1 never read over since it was written, 
and have no desire to read over again. 
In it, I hare told what,as far as 1 know, 
is the truth—mt the whole truth ;-«-ror, 
if I hud done so, 1 must have involved 
niiieh private, and some dissipated hi¬ 
story, but, nevertheless, nothing but 
truth, as far as regard for others per¬ 
mitted it to appear. I do not know 
whether you liavu seen tlmse M.SS'.; 
but, as you are curious in siieli things 
as relate to the linman mind, 1 should 
feel gratified if you hail, i also sent 
him (Aluiray), a* few days since, a 
common-place book, hy my friend lord 
Clare, containing a few things, which 
may, perhaps, aid his pitbliration in 
ciise ot his surviving me. I f tiiero arc 
any questions which you would like to 
ask me, as connected with yuiir philo¬ 
sophy of the literary mind (Jf mine be 
a literary mind,) I will answer them 
fairly, or give a reason fur no/, good— 
bad^—or iiidillerent. At present, 1 am 
paying the penalty of having helped to 
spoil the public taste ; for, as lung as 1 
wrote in the false exaggeratcil style of 
youth and the times in which we live, 
they applauded me to the very echo; 
and within these few years, when 1 
have endeavoured at better things, and 
written what I suspect to have the 
principle of duration in it, the church, 
the chancellor, and all men, even to my 

S and patron, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. of 
e Euiuburgh Review, have risen up 
against me and my later publications. 
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Sucli is Trutli! men dare not look her 
ill the face, except by ilegtveH; they 
niist.'ike her fur a Gorgon, instead of 
knowing her to he Minerva. I do not 
mean to apply this mythological simile 
to my own endeavours ; but I have 
only to turn over a few pages of your 
voltniies, to lind inmimerablo and far 
more illnstrioub instances.* it is lucky 
that i am of a teiiiper not to be easily 
turned aside, tiiougli by no means difli- 
cult to irritate. But I am making a 
dissertation, instead of writing a letter. 


1 write to you from the Villa Dupuy, 
near Leghorn, with the Islands of Elba 
and (Jorsica visible from my balcony, 
and iiiy old friend, the Mcuiterraucai^ 
rolling blue at my feet. As long as I 
retain my feeling and my passion for 
nature, 1 can partly soften or snhdue 
niy other iiassioiis, and resist or cmlure 
those of others. 1 have tlie honor to 
he, truly, your obliged and faithful 
servant, 

“ XoKii Bxron." 


iFtnr 

Jl/r. Piuney'jt Collceliou of Pieture». 
■»Ancient and lAuderii pieces are united 
in this assemblage. They an: exhi> 
hited with a view to a productive sale, 
and many liave been already purchased. 
Among the most striking is (Jiirist 
healing the illind, by Annibale Car¬ 
racci ;—the figure of tl^p Divine Being 
is dignified and graceful, and the re¬ 
lieved object is finely represented.— 
Canibiaso^s Venus and Cupid must, we 
think, be admired by all ivho have 
taste and judgement. Mola’s small 
landscape, in which a idceping nymph 
is introduced, is equally attractive; and 
the Vciins and Adonis of llubeiis, 
though less elegant, cannot be viewed 
witliiiiit high gratification. There is a 
good sketch, by the same artist, of 
Peace and War; and we observed a 
fine landscape by 0. Poussin.—The 
modern paintings are less valuable, but 
sonic are fine specimens of art, parti¬ 
cularly the Death of Cardinal Beau¬ 
fort, which, however, would have been 
still finer, if the artist (Sir Joshua B.ey- 
iioids) had depicted (instead of con¬ 
cealing) the countenance of Henry the 
Sixth. 


liritiah Diorama, in Otford-Strefl. 
Here four very large pictures court our 
notice, painted by Stanfield and Ro¬ 
berts. The first is a view of the Lake 
Alaggiure. The distant hills, the 
gla.ssy water, the dark boats on its 
tranquil bosom, and the finsh of a suni- 
incr sky difl'iised over every ohjeet, 
proihicc a romantic effect, and charm 
the gazer’s mind. The next picture is 
the Interior of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor; this is a .line architcGtaral 
painting. The coloring is gay and 
gorgeous, as tiie place itself is,rci^ 
bright and showy. The tliird^ repre¬ 
sentation is the wreck of an India snip. 
The vessel is dismasted and on the 
rocks, with her hall nearly out of the 
water; some of the scauicn are already 
scattered among the w'aves, and strug¬ 
gling fur life, while others are just 
leaving the ship, and trusting them¬ 
selves to the ooats. In the fourth 
painting, the ruins of Tiiiteriv Abbey 
oy moonlight are well depleted. The 
moonbeams on the roofless walls are 
well contrasted with the light of a small 
fire kindled by a party of gypsies. 




Amono the musical publications 
which offer themselves to our notice, 
we find some of a trifling character, 
while others have considerable merit. 
To the former class Mr. Cohan’s ** First 
Grand Concerto for the Biano-Forte” 
seems to belong>it is deficient in sen- 

VOL. VIII. 


timent and in true spirit. Some other 
compositions of the same stamp may 
safely be suffered to fall into oblivion; 
but those which we proceed to mention 
promise to be more permanent. 

The “ Songs of the Minstrels” are 
characteristic airs of twelve nations, ad- 

3 o 
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jnstedand harmonised by Mr. Barnrt. 
7116 peculiar taste of each nation is 
hsippiiy preserved, and the verses by 
Stoe>Van>Dyk are well suited to the 
mnsic. 

Twelve pieces, fnrnislKd by J. B. 
Cramer witli symphonies and accom¬ 
paniments, and by Mr. Bayley with 
elegant stansas, constitate the first vo- 
Inine of the " Lays of a Minstrel." Thu 
Bride-Maid is one of the best, both for 
poetry and for mnsic. 

The ** Gems ^ la Sontag,” are skil¬ 
fully Strang together by Muscheles, 
who has adapted to the fiiano-forte the 
most admired airs sung by that ladv, 
and has ailded a variety o*f eiiibellisli- 
ments at her suggestion and under her 
immediate superintendence. All these 
form an agreeable fantasia, in whirh 
performers'will not find any great diili- 
culties. 

The "Variations quasi Fantasie pour 
lo Piano-Forte snr le Trio fayori de 
Mezantello,"tend rather to exhibit artful 
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construction than to prodnee a fine flow 
of melody. 

" A Fantasia on a favorite French 
llomance," by Sixto Pciuz, combines 
variety with elegance; and his adapt¬ 
ations of several airs in Kicciardu c 
iSoraide are equally creditable to his 
taste. 

A Canzonet, and a Divertimento and 
Waltz, by Henry Craggs, evince the 
talent of this well-known pianist for 
composition; the last piece is more par¬ 
ticularly iidmired for its varied modu¬ 
lation and harmony. 

C. T. Martin's “ When will ye think 
of me ?"—and the ballad of the Lone 
Bock" by Dr. Essex,—are very pleas¬ 
ing compositions. 

Air. P. II. Bernard, an oflicer of the 
fiSth light company, not being at present 
eng.ig>-d in active service, 8omctime.s 
emplovs Ills leisure in musical studies. 
Two airs,—"Sleep on, dearest Kileii," 
and " Oh! Time is like a Uiver," are 
favorable specimens of his talent. 


Dra/ma. 
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THE JCINg's theatre. 

Mademoiselle Sontao, after a lu¬ 
crative course of perfonnaiire in tliis 
country, bade adieu on the 2 fth to her 
British friends and patrons. Tlic 
opera of'ruiieredi being selected hy M. 
Laurent for his benefit, this lady per¬ 
sonated the heroine with considerable 
cflTect, and received very flattering ap¬ 
plause. At the close of tlie represent¬ 
ation, wreaths, bouquets, and copies of 
verses, were profusely thrown upon the 
stage. M. Schntz placed one of the 
wreaths upon her head; and, taking up 
a bouquet, she pressed it to her hosnin 
with strong marks of feeling, and tes¬ 
tified, hy appropriate looks and ges¬ 
tures, her gratitude to the audience. 

At this house French plays hare 
been recently performed with success. 
A French star has appeared in oiir 
horizon, and has dazzled even cold 
critics into rapture. We quote the re¬ 
marks of one of her admirers:—In 
the comedy of I/Ecote de» FieillartU, 
Mademoiselle Mais represents llortcnse, 
the young and handsome wife of a fond 
husband; slie is supposed to he in (he 


hey-day of life and spirits—he old 
enough to be her fatlier; she, tliuught- 
less, dissipated, and extravagant; ho, 
grave, an<l attached to her and to re¬ 
tirement. Till! various scenes between 
this couple, so ill-suited in age, and 
apparently so dissimilar in taste, are 
well contrived, written with all the 
liveliness and spirit of French dialogue, 
an<l admirably conceived to display 
the powers of a great actress. It is in 
vain that the husband of age mAre 
listens with disapprobation to all her 
schemes of pleasure and fashion, until 
at length he Vcomes so angry, that he 
is on the point of assuming the pre- 
riigfitive of the husband, and forbid¬ 
ding them. A smile, a look, an af¬ 
fectionate kiss, reconcile him to her 
conduct, and procure his sanction; and 
who would not be softened by such 
tokens of attachment, bestowed as this 
lady bestows them? the softness of 
such a voice—the sweetness of such a 
smile? Her beauty, thoughtlessuess, 
and the age of her husband, induce a 
fashionable duke to endeavour to se¬ 
duce ber; he pays her great attention, 
and follows her home uom a masque- 
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rade, when) he informs lier of a 

f ilacc under the troverninciir, which he 
tas obtained fur her liiisband, and she, 
nut Huspectiii}f that it is for her sake 
alone, thanks him in tlie most artless 
m.inner. At length, unable to make 
her understand his meaning h^ any 
other liieans, he openly avows his pas¬ 
sion. 'I’he iminediiite transition of cha- 
rieter, from thoughtlessness and fri¬ 
volity to dignity and virtue, is a master¬ 
piece of acting; and the indignation 
with which she repels her lover’s ad¬ 
vances, is at once natural and dignified. 
The whole of this scene is full of inter¬ 
est. Whilst she is commanding the 
fluke to leave her house, she exclaims, 

•* I f my husband were to return”- 

and immediately hears his step upon 
the stairs. The consequences of her 
conduct rush upon her imagination; 
agitation and terrur siicreed to her for¬ 
mer dignity and anger; she conceals 
the dnke in a closet, and sinks overcome 
by her feelings, faintly whispering, ,)e 
*uix pm/iie. 'J'he thrilling effect with 
which she delivered these words must 
he heard to be appreciated. 'J'hu f/c- 
nonnuettt immediately follows; her 
liiishand, from her agitation, suspects 
that the duke is somewhere concealed, 
and, after flisinissiug her,, drags him 
from the closet. A duel ensues; and 
the interception of a letter from llor- 
teiisi! to the duke explains her conduct, 
and reconciles her to her husband. It 
is said that Alademoiselle Mars is fast 
approaching to that age,' which ladies 
are no longer anxious to conceal. If 
this be so, we ran tmly say that her 
acting is a greater triumph of art than 
can he believed without witnessing it. 
Mrs. Siddons acted 1/iidy Macbeth at 
nearly sixty; but to act the vunng and 
handsome wife of twenty-five when 
flonhie that age, and to act it with sucli 
liveliness, gaiety, and freshness of 
youth, surpasses in this respect our 
tragedy queen herself.” 

In Valerie, a lighter character than 
llorteuse, this actress is equally excel¬ 
lent, Her part in the Tartuffu affords 
few opportunities fur tlie display of lier 
great powers; but what she is required 
to do, she dues reiiiarkahly well. She 
shines in the part of Rmiiia, ‘in the 
pleasing comedy of l.a FHte d'Hoa- 
iiear, and indeed pleases the liest 

a es in every character which she 
Ttakes. 

Jlcr person is agreeable, ami her 


figure is finely proportioned; her 
Goniitenance, in repose, has a soft and 
sweet tone of expression, and, amidst 
the spirit and warmth iif emotion, 
readily exhibits a corresponding change; 
her articulation is clear, correct, and 
varied; and in her demeanor there is 
an air of dignity, which marks the cul¬ 
tivated woman iif genteel life. 

THE ENOlilSH OPEaa-UOUSB. 

Tins theatre was opened on the 30th 
of June for its short season, with a 
strong and effective company; and the 
manager has since gratified'the public 
with two novelties. One is ait operatic 
romanre styled the Itottle Imp; the 
other is founded on the history of La 
Vcnd6r, anil bears the title of the JVby- 
adee, or Lwe and Gratitude. 

The story of the Bottle Imp may be 
found in a volume of German tales; 
but the writer who has adapted it to the 
stage has added some diverting matter 
to the most interesting parts of tlio 
original tale.—Willibald is the confi¬ 
dential servant of Albert, a young 
German, who is induced by Nicola to 
purchase a magic bottle, which ensures 
the fulfilment of every wish to its pos¬ 
sessor, on the rather awkward condition, 
that, if not sold previously to death, for 
less than the sum it last cost, the 
wretched proprietor mnst become the 
prey of the insidious fiend who is sup¬ 
posed to be contained in it. The bottle 
passes from one purchaser to another 
with great spirit, and is at length resold 
by Albert to .\icola fur the “ sinaliesC 
coin in the irorld;” and the wicked 
Spaniard, unable to get rid of it accord¬ 
ing to the condition, is (’luinied, amidst 
this Haines of the Inquisition, by Ids 
terrible creditor. Throngliout these 
incidents, Willihald—who becomes au 
agent in the sale of the bottle, purchases 
it iincunsciuiisly himself, palms it off to 
a Jew, &c.—was the main support of 
the piece. Nothing conld be more per¬ 
fect than Kceley's performance of this 
character; his jierasai of the Disser¬ 
tation on Devils, and his first sight of 
the horrible Bottlr-linp, were arresisi- 
ible, both from their novelty and na* 
tnre. Air. James Vining played Nicola 
with judgement and feeling, and Alr.O. 
Smith pers(iii.ited the imp in a manner 
that WHS cliaracteristiciilly awful. The 
two Alisscs Cawse acted, one a woeful 
and the other a comic part, toierahly 
well, aud sang better than they actcif. 
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Tlio music is stated to Ijutp been com- from a watery grave. The conclusion 
DDSud bv Mr. llodweil; but it would is, tluit he proclaiir' ’ 


reflect iiiorc credit upon him than it 
does, it' it did not appear to be, in a 
;rrc:it ini'iisure, borrowed irom Air. 
Jtisliop. 

The other novelty is more interesting, 
because it is more natural. The al¬ 
leged incidents are assigned to tho reign 
«)f terror, when NoyadeH* (drowniiigs) 
anti other equally-sntnmary modes of 
disposing «n masse of thostt wlio were 
suspected of not entertaining tiie same 
exalted notions of freedom as its terror- 
spreading advoeales, were ainun^ the 
blessings diflnsed by the anarchical inno¬ 
vations of the day. Captain Lonvet, a 
republican otfirer, attached to a regi¬ 
ment employed against the Vcndeaii 
royalists, having one day ventured 
alone far into a district inhabited by 
tlinin, is espied by a party, chased, anil 
forced to seek refuge in the liunihle 
dwelling of the willow Marguerite, in 
whoso absence he is received by her 
daughter Carliiie, from whom he claims 
hospitality, and to witoni he makes 
known his pressing danger. Carline, 
moved with compassion, conceals him 
ill a comer of tlic room, by heaping 
•iror him her whole wardrobe, and lias 
just completed the task when the armeil 
Vimileans enter, and seek the fagitivc 
to inflict on him an instantaneous death. 
Carline, however, succeeds in saving 
his life, and he passes the night under 
the hospitable roof. Site becomes 
deeply rnamonred, and before they part 
the next morning they exchange vows. 
An action soon after takes place be¬ 
tween the Veiiilciins and the republi- 
citns, ill which the funner are defeated ; 
and Carliiie, uliose anxiety for her 
lover's Stifety has iiiduecd licr to be* 
citme a witness of the combat, falls into 
the hands i»f sonic of r!ic soldiers of tho 
victorious party, and is conducted with 
idlicr prisoners to Aiantes, where all arc 
on the next day cundeiuuod to be 
thrown into the river. She sueceeds, 
however, in giving iiitiinatiuii of her 
danger to her repniilican lover, who 
arrives on the quay jnst in time to save 
lusr and her cumpAuions in misfortune 

• The writer of the play-bill (peihaiw the au¬ 
thor uf tlie play) takei: iiotlee of the preuarailiiiiii 
fi>r the ■le<iii iictiiiii nf (he ae 11 the ««f of 

ilro« niii)', aii.| iiwi the ;v//»«»'», were to be ilpittioy- 
|■•i.—like I'lP niivriiKt- w||o pill n juir!f« a foii'icMM 
A f'Uhfatii' ffilPiiiiltoti'e ^-■lUil'Ililei.ale 

•il-.'l. 


Keeley, as a new compulsory recruit 
into the Vendean corps, gives some 
very amnsiiig specimens of the reluct* 
ance with which he commences his 
short-lived career of loyaitjr and arms; 
and AJiss Coward, as Eugenie, a military 
heroine, does something to deserve that 
name. The piece seems to have been 
principally written for Alisa Kelly; and 
the result was, that her acting produced 
an impression on the audience which 
overpoivered the fiwnlty of criticism; 
she ivas applauded with enthusiasm. 

TUB lt.lYMABKBr THEATRE. 

laiPROVEii in its accomniodations, 
and more gaudily (if not tastefully) 
embellished in the interior, this iheatiu 
was re-opened on the Ifitli of June with 
a new comic piece in one act, railed 
n liaushtcr to .Marrt/t burrowed by 
Air. Planch^ from tlie French. Tin's 
is sin amusing trifle, of which we need 
not detiil the ])lot, because the title 
sufficiently explains it. On tlic foiiuw- 
ing evening. Miss Hartolozzi, sister to 
Miulsime Vestris, made her dc/iut as 
llosina, in the upera uf the Uarber of 
Seville. Her person is pleasing, her 
manner graceful; her voice is clear and 
strong, and her niusirul taste has been 
well though not snlficiently cultivated. 
She was favorably received, and pro- 
mi.ses to be a good singer and an iiuul- 
ligeiit and lively actress. 

A light piece in one act has been re¬ 
ceived with approbation. It is styled 
the MUlimrSf and is little more tlian a 
translation of a Parisian vaudeville.—■ 
Air. Vanberg, a rich hanker, marries a 
young woman in buiuldc circumstances, 
and curries her abroad. On her return 
to England, visiting her dressmaker, 
she discovers, in one of the assistants, a 
relative, to whom a clerk of her 1ms- 
haiiil is attached. The banker, ^>ing 
to the same house, hides liimsclf in a 
closet on his wife's arrival, and over¬ 
hears a inmversation, in wliicli his cha-* 
racter is freely handled by Eustace, 
the girl’s lover, 'Ivhoui he cunseqaently 
dismisses from his service, llut his 
lady, being informed of the situation of 
the young ticoplc, works upon lier hus¬ 
band’s pride by tiireatening to achnuw' 
lege her relative. Air. A'aimerg, on. her 
pruiiiisc of silence, provides fur tlicni, 
and the piece ends willi their union.—* 
i<>oine uf the .scenes are higlily hniuur- 
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. OU8,—particularly the first scene, ex* 
hihiting the interior of a ** house of 
buainrss at the West End.” The cha* 
ractrrs, which were snunorti'd by Airs. 
Hiiinhy, Airs. Warlelt, Mrs. T. Hill, 
Misstiliivrr, &c. with much spirit, were 
deservedly applauded, and a qiiartetto 
was encored That scene was the most 
effective, in which CiciiiiMitina finds that 
her sweetlicart, trhom she had taken for 
a lord, is only an attorney’s clerk, while 
he discovers her, whom he prcvinuslv 
supposed to be at least as hijfh in rank 
as a countess, to be a nicrc milliner. 

TilK SITRRET TUKATRE. 

AIr. Elliston has proved, by the 
mufle ill which he lias conducted this 
establishment, that he is an able manager 
of the.itrical concerns. He bus made a 
good choice of performaiiGcs, and has 
culled talent and merit into aeiioii hy 
liberal rewards. After the Niglittiigalu 
and the Haven, with tlic nnisicof IVeigl, 
had entertained the umlience for many 
evenings, he produced the “.Swiss Fa* 
mily”' of the same composer, with 
which the frequenters of this theatre 
were still nMire gratified. It is remark¬ 
able that almost all the performers in 
this opera arc mere boys and girls.— 
Aliss i'oveiiey, who is the prima dounOt 
has u good conception of tier character, 
and acts with force and feeling; little 
llusseli performs the part of an old 
man better than some real veterans 
would; and Aliss Fanny Wuodiiaoi 
treads the stage gracefully, sings sweet¬ 
ly, and acts correctly. 

VAUXIIALL GARDENS. 

At this “fairy scene” there is a 
strange mixture of heterogeneous dis¬ 
plays and performances; but some are 


of a very amusing description. On the 
8th, a “grand Dress Fete”^took place, 
for the benefit of the Spanish and Ita¬ 
lian refugees. It was attended hy 
many nieiiihers of the royal family, 
and a throng of nubility amt gentry, 
each of whom p.tid a sovereign for ad¬ 
mission ; and the novel decorations ami 
additional atirartiuns then exhibited 
were continued on the anniversary of 
the coronation. 

Several vaudevilles have been per¬ 
formed during the season; one of 
which, S/te would if the muldy is lively 
and entertaining. The harlequinade 
which usually follows is not very strik¬ 
ing; but the feats of strength and 
agility, the postures ani distortions of 
(filing. Laiiro, the prince of tumblers, 
and tlie tricks of the Indian jug;{ler, 
cannot he witnessed without astonish- 
iiiciit. The concerts are well Gondiicled 
by Air. T. (Jouke, and the songs are 
not liorrowed, hut composed expressly 
for this establishment. 1 n the Haunted 
Grove, Mr. ('hild hunts grotesque 
figures or phantoms through the shrub¬ 
bery. ^ The “ Hydropyric Exhihition’* 
is a mingled display of colored fire and 
variegated water; it represents the 
British navy sarroumlcd by water-gods, 
and the whole is illiiiniiiated by a splen¬ 
did coruscation of fire. The aid or the 
pictorial art is also invited to increase 
the gratificatien of the attendant crowds. 
Six diorumic pictures decorate the va¬ 
rious walks, and many cosrnoramic 
paintings arc ilisperscd over the gar¬ 
dens. A number of balloons are ex¬ 
hibited, and then sent up into the air, 
and other incentives to curiosity reward 
the attention both of the young and the 
old. 


dFaisiltoitiS. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVIxNGS. 

WAhKlliO DHBat. 

This costume is formed of a white batiste ipiwn striped with pink. A deep 
flounce surrounds the border in bias, headeu with an ornament e» dent* de loup. 
The body is made high, and the sleeves are en confined at the wrists by 

bracelets*of dark hair clasped with a cameo. The hat is of white gi-oe de J^ttplea, 
with a hriuicli of full-blown roses and their foliage placed in front; pink and 
green ribands, forming a Ww, arc attached to Ihe right side beneath the brim. 
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ISiir-|>eiuiant8 uf ^uld, yellow kid gloves, and black shoes of Turkish satin, cout'< 
picte this elegant dress. 


srejvijfa dksss. 

This consists of a dress uf canary-yellow taffeta, with a broad ornament of 
gauac of the saiiiK color, bonilioiittit round the border; this bouillou is sur- 
iiiuiiiited by satin leaves, formed into sepamh: stars, united by a rouleau of 
satin. The corsage is down the front, very neatly buttoned, aud on each side 
of the bust arc iicliii*rubings, cdg;ed with blond. The sleeves are short, full, 
but plain, and arc tinisbed round the arm by narrow milles of blond. The 
head-dress is formed uf puHTs of broail bine gauze riband, between which arc 
seen small white pinnies uf the most delicate kind. Long strings depend from 
the left side of tins head-dress, uf bine and yellow ribands, sewn together.— 
The ear-rings are of pear-pearls, and the iiecklaee and a convcnt-cross arc of 
gold. On the wrists are broad gold bracelets, fastened with a coral brooch. 

N. n.—Tlic aliAYc dresses were furnishcil by Miss Pierrepoiiit, Ed ward-street, 

Portiuan-squurc. 


MOS'tttbV CALKyOAH OF FJSIIIOX. 

Vaoxiiall, a brilliant scene in itself, 
was rendered yet more so by the fair 
forms of beauty and fasliinn, w'hich, at 
the coiiiiiieuccineiit of July, addeil to 
its splendor, as they paced its enchant¬ 
ing walks, arrayed in all that elegance 
and freshness of dress, so cheering to 
the eye, and so appropriate to the sum¬ 
mer season: yet even‘this scene now 
hi'gins to be nearly deserted; and, 
tbongii some f.tsliion may still thence 
be gleaned for evening costume, we 
must resort to the warertiig-plaecs fur 
the must correct information with regard 
to fusbiuiiablc dress. 

Nothing prevails tn4)re for oiit-door 
costume than a double round pelerine 
of exi|aisitcly fine iniislin, embroidered 
ill leatlier-stitrh. These beautiful but 
expi nsive appendages, with white scarfs 
uf a light texture, the ends richly striped 
in variegated hues, form the favorite 
iulditions, with caiirzoii spencers of em¬ 
broidered iiiiislin, for either the carriage 
or the promenade. IVhen the canezoii 
is nut etidiniidered, it is generally trim- 
Hied with a profusion of- lace. 

In niorniitg and sea-side bonnets,' 
cccoiioniv seems to be the order of the 
tluy. 'I'liosc of the cottage kind, coarse 
Uniistahlc, and of stamped paper in 
imitation of Lcgliorii, arc must preva¬ 
lent. Tia‘y hare a simple band of co¬ 
lored riband roninl the crown, whence 
arc formed the strings which tic down 
this convenient though not elegant bon¬ 
net. In the afternouii wliat a contrast 
presents itself! 1 Jats of eiiormoira mag¬ 
nitude, of every color that can be coii- 


reivcil, and trimmed iu a thousand dif¬ 
ferent w.iys, are to be seen iu every 
walk and in all sorts of carriages. The 
bats we have found most ple.isiiig are 
uf FreneJi white satin, or iVa- 

fj/iVf they arc Uistcfnlly trimmed with 
the same, and with blond; in front of 
the crown an: three very large double 
garden-iioppies. A beautiful lut of 
pale rose-ciilured ffro/t tic A'ti/tlcs is ex¬ 
ceedingly liecoiiiiiig ill sbajie, though 
soiiieivhat too large; it is placed very 
backward, but the additiun uf a white 
veil renders it ch.iruiiiiif. A great 
quantity of riband is used in the trim¬ 
ming ot' bonnets uf silk, for the public 
walks; but there are neither feathers 
nor flowers. Tramniurciit bats of co¬ 
lored crape or of stitft'iied net, are soine- 
tiiiies seen in carriages, ornaiuented 
with light plumage. 

White dresses are now coniing into 
general favor, and there, certainly is no 
attire so suited to the verdant scene of 
rural life. Colored uiiislins, particu¬ 
larly those of pink, witli cluuils of 
deep Modena-red, arc much worn, as 
arc also chintzes of light and uiiob- 
triisirc colors, tigureii over in patterns 
uf flowers uf tlie most variegated and 
lively hues. 

We are not pleiued at the manner in 
which nur laities' of fashion deform 
themselves, and injure their health hy 
the exces.sivc tightening of the ivaist. 
Not content with that effect which it is 
ahnust sure of producing in those who 
are inclined to embonpoint, they pad 
themselves till they appear liac bottle- 
epidere. We cannot refrain fnnn ceii- 
auriiig this fashion. A medium, we 
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think, ought to he observed between the 
painful screwiiig'Up of the waist, and 
the looseness of Asiatic attire, 

For evening dresses, colored erPpe 
aerophnne is inurli worn over white 
satin : it is f riiinned with tulle bonillonuit 
and the corsage is in drapery. White 
ganze dresses, striped, are also worn. 
'J*he corsages of the latter are made 
square aeross the host, and very much 
cut away from off the shoulders; the 
sleeves are full, and, when long, are 
A la J\luric. Itias folds, and very hroiiil 
hems, stitched in Vandykes over the 
dress, or one broad llonnee, form the 
favorite trimmings at the borders. 

('iips for early morning rostnme are 
of hue lace, small, of the cornette kind, 
and of a very b(>coiniiig shape, very 
slightly trimmed. Young persons ar¬ 
range their hair with taste and elegance t 
the ringlets and curls on one side are 
fuller than on the other; sumctiuics a 
Jew flowers arc added, and arc placed 
Sparingly, hut very gracefully, among 
the tresses: they consist rliiefly of sprigs 
of jasmine, and the mountain ranun¬ 
culus. The dress hats arc placed very 
backward; the puffs of ribands are 
large, and bouquets are sometimes 
placed between. 'J'be iierets are of 
crape, and are often decorated with 
small flowers. 

The prevailing colors for berets, bats, 
and bonnets, arc ruse-color, borlensia, 
green of every shade, slate-color, and 
etiicrialblue: for dresses and pelisses, 
mignonette-lcaf-grren, stouLHrolor, corn- 
flower-blue, and pink. 


MODES DARlStENNSS. 

Tub canezou muslin spencer, so pre¬ 
valent in out-door costume at this sea¬ 
son, is of very fine jaconot, and is laid 
in a multiplicity o^ small plaits; it is 
reckoned most msbionablc to wear with 
it a silk petticoat of the most striking 
color. The pelerines arc chiefly of 
tulle. Scarfs arc worn at Vauxball 
and Ranehigli, of white gauze; the 
ends richly striped and flgiired over 
with cherry-colored butterflies. A lilac- 
colored cambric peliss^ embroidered 
witli white, with a plaited white musHii 


pelerine, is a favorite dress fur the n.tm- 
ing walk.* • 

On bats of stamped paper, in imit.. 
tion of chip, are placi-d full wreaths Ot 
varioiis flowers; these wreaths are 
plac<‘d in a zig*z:ig form, and at each 
angle is a rosetie of gauze riband, 
figured u>cr in flowers. On some chip 
bats is seen a crescent formed of chip, 
and placed in an oblique direction on 
the crown. Iluiind tliis cresrent are 
twisted hlnc-bells, corn-poppies, and 
other field-flowers, and, to each point of 
it, a rosette is attached. 

The dresses are of muslin with Ara¬ 
bic patterns, f'T tkini-paritre, and for 
the promenade. One very broad heiu 
distinguishes these di't'sses. The petti¬ 
coats are worn very sliort: the favorite 
eorsage is A /' Ediths aiul tlie border of 
the skirt is triiniiied with one deep 
flounee. At Kean's benefit, almost 
every lady was in wliite, either in 
muslin or organdy; some won; frros de 
JVaplcs, and a few were dressed in co¬ 
lored mnsliii. 

The last berets tliat have appeared 
are only fitted for full dress. Small 
dress hats of white chip, quite round, 
and placcdfVery backward, an* favorite 
evening head-dresses; they are orn:i- 
nioiited with colored gauze ribands and 
feathers corresponding. Small blond 
caps, trimmed with ribands and flowers, 

g raced the boxes ou the last night of 
lean’s performance. 

The hair is arranged in a very simple 
blit elegant style. l)ress hats are placed 
bO backward, that the^' rise vertically 
above the forehead. Lfiider the brim is 
a cordon of flowers, which crosses the 
iiair ill front, an haudeaUf and is termi¬ 
nated at each end by a pufif of riband. 
In full dress, some coronet wreaths have 
been stwii on the hair, composed of 
marabout feathers, separated by silver 
lilies of the valley. Some young ladies 
adorn their hair with wreaths A la 
Ceres .* these are composed of a variety 
of field-flowers, thickly grouped. 

* Our tasteful reailrr*. we triift, will be pleaeed 
with tlio BneraTinz annexed, which repreMuts a 
P.iriiiiaii M/i attired fur the proiiieiiade. The 
moot Rtrikiiiz partR of her dress are, a robe ot 
Jaconot muslin, a peleiiiic of tulle, and a hat of 
plaited straw. 
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BIKTMS. 

Sons to ladv Ann Cnko and the lady 
of vicC'iidiiiirai Sir K. Kiii;jf, and to tli'e . 
wives of eoloiu'l Mayne, Mr. N. Elli' 
son, Mr. P. S. L. (irenfeil, Mr. L. 
llanbnry of Clapton, Mr. T. Anderson 
of Clauhiini, Ciiutuin If. II. Henderson, 
Mr. U. II. Snevd, Mr. E. C. Mac- 
Na^htcn, and Mr. C. Dimsdale. 

'J'wins to lady Jane Pt^el. 

T)an<rlilers to lady Jane irudehouse 
and lady ('ornevvall, and to the wives of 
major-p'eneral Coidcson, Mr. H. \V. 
Wynn (envoy at Copenhagen), the hon. 
(i. Dan'son, Hr. tirahani of Jlatli, Mr. 
T. Illayney of Evesiiatii, the n*v. 
Mr. Dii'tlield, and Ale. Lucas of Fins- 
bury-spuare. 

.v.f naiAGEa. 

Lord Teyniiam, to fliiss Sarah Bra- 
bdzon. 

Mr. F. J. Keene, to Miss Emma Da¬ 
venport of Hampstead. 

Captain Uawdoii, to lady Cre- 
morne. 

Mr. H. Ward,' of Whitehall, to Mrs. 
Levvin of Caveiuiish-sqnare. 

Mr. J. Malculmson,tuA\liss Battye of 
Kensington. 

Mr. II. Willoughby, to MissUtvynne 
of Teignnioutli. r 

Mr. Broivnloiv, M.P^ to Miss 
Jane Mac-iieil of itarra. j **' 

Thu rev. S. Curivcih ot Frornc, to 
Mr.s. Davies, 

Mr. R. S.inrin, itephcw to the mar- 

3 inis of Thumimd, to lady Mary 
lyder. 

Mr. C. (HftAarke, to Miss Novello. 
Mr. J.'E. Saamiers, to Mrs. Baker 
of Worcester. 


Mr. John Barnet, of Pentonvillc, to 
Aliss Sarah Di.xon of Fit*r>iy-sqiiare. 

Air. J. liiiywurd, to Alis-s i/oudson 
of Ciimherivvll. 

Dr. Aldcrson, to Alisa Bcrthnn. 

Eugene lie la Hive, to the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Marcet. 

Air. W. Watkins, of Horsham, to 
Miss \Vi nek worth. 

Air L. II. ClMndler, of Islington, to 
Aliss Margaret Street. 

DBA Tits. 

Dr. Charles Man.mers Suyvu.v, 
archhishoii of Canterbury. 

Air. T. Divet, M P. 

tieiieral the bon. C!. Hope. 

Lientunaiit-geiierdl M ac-intyre. 

At Ihilliam, Airs. Eiirnshaw. 

At Fulham, Mr. AI. Btirchell. 

At Stepney, from t!ie effect of light¬ 
ening, Air. Vv. l!>owell, in tins service uH 
the India company. 

Mr. Woollelt, of (Miiselhurst. 

Mr. J. Uihson, of Hackney. 

At lleniioiidsey. Air. Ibulin. 

At West-BrixUin, Mrs. Spencer. 

At Whittuii, tliu relict of Air. D. 
(iostliiig. 

Found drowned in a fish-pond, the 
rev. Hubert Lo.xain. 

Drowned while bathing near (iraves- 
end, Mr. J. Pugh, of the firm of Pugli 
and Bed man. 

Tlie second daughter of the late Sir 
G. Ciiad. 

From illness occasioned by long-con¬ 
tinued work and sedentary confinement 
in the service of a dress-maker, Aiisa 
Catliarine Aram, at the age of 19 
years. 

The dowager countess of Sufiblk. 

The widow of colonel Seymour. 


, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eliza's poem is too long for onr pages. If we should insert it, we must 
divide it; and the inconvenience of a continuation would be mure felt in this case 
than in a prose article, because the excitement, being greater in poetry, would 
less “ brook ilclay.” 

The llecollrctions of a School-Girl are trifling, tiftiugh the vivacity of some 
parts would almost atone fur the frivolity of others. ' 

Epigrams arc unworthy of the clasAal name which they bear, if they have 
no/Win/; and those which J. Wm has sent^ are not only pointlcssp but ubsanl. 
wii- ” * certaiu gentleman will coinpresa the intended biography of Walter 
vfuhams, so that it may not exceed two continuations, bis oner will bo 
accepted. 
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This day it pablUbcd, Sro., pries 8t., 

T he consistency of the 

DIVIRK (X>NDUCT IN UEVJBAL- 
, INO THE DOCTRINES OF REDEMP¬ 
TION. 

Part the Seponu, being' the HULSEAN 
LECTURES fur tba Year 1813. Jly 
Hknry Alford, M.A., Vicar of Wymee- 
wold, Leicestcrahirc, ouil late Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deiuhton. 
LmhIoii : G. F. and J, RivrNOTOJr. 


RAID’S INTELLKCTUAb POWF.R'^, UY 
WltlUIIT. 

In n largo volume 8\o., price ISr. in rlot1i4^ 

E ssays on the intellec- 

I TUAL POWERS of MAN; to 
whicli is annexed an AnalysU of Aristotle's 
T.ogic, by Thomas Reid, D.1>., F.R.S., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. A new edition, with 
Notes, Sectional Heads, Questions for Exa¬ 
mination, Tnunlotions of all the Classical 
Qiioliitiiui^, anil a Synoptical Table of Con¬ 
tents, by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M. A. 

■ Wluit n (iratifying erMinuM ot the growth of a 
pare muI ninriil tashi in wwicty doc* the rcpuhli- 
cation of such a work as I^tolcssnr Kehl's otford!' 

T.oiidini: Printed for Thomas Tbog, 73, 
Chca|isidc, and sold by all Qther Booksellers. 


OPULAR WORKS by 

F. DE PORQUKT. 


' The inetliod M. F. de Porqoet has adopted In 
the teaching of laninages Is Irtmn mtt by llw Dm 
meta|>hy steal nilnils, and tlie flnt of scholastie au¬ 
thorities, from John Ijocke or Roger Asclutm down- 
wnitls.'—Rdscati^at 


Conversations Parisieiines. 3s. fid. 

Ja! Trfisor. German ditto. Italian ditto. 

T.atia ditto. 3s. fid, cadi. 

Petit Secretaire. 3s. fid. 

First French Keailing-Ilonk. 2s. fid. 

First German ditto. 3s. (M. 

First Italian ditto. 3s. fid. 

Parisian Grammar. 3s. fid. 

PurisiiUi Phraseology. 2s. fid. 
llistoire de Napoleon. 5«. 

Modem French Spelling. 2s. fid. 

French Dictionary. As. 

Italian Phrase-Bouk. 3s. fid. 
llistoire de France. 4t. fid. 

Histoite d’Angleterre. 4s. fid. 

Foreign and Englidi Ready Reckoner of 
Moneys. Weights, and Mmures, for nil 
Forts of Europe. 3s. fid. 

London: FeewicC db Pobquet, 11, To- 
Tistoek Street, Coveut Garden} and all 
^oksellers. 

Q. Rev. No. 142. 


Oa the Slstof Mnicb. IMS, will be paUUhod, Svo., 
price la, the First Nnmber of a monthly poil- 
odieal. entUied 

r tB ARTIST’S and AMA¬ 

TEUR’S MAGAZINE; a work de¬ 
voted to the Interests of the A^ of Design 
abd tlie Cultivation of Taste. Edited by ' 
E. V. Rippimoillb. 

No productions of hnman {ngenulty have twen 
honoured with a Inrgn share of tlie approlmtlon 
and esteem of liberal and enlightened men of all 
agea, and, ns a means by which pleasure mid In- 
sburtinu me conveyed, have highn claims to lira 
homage of maukiud, than the Arts of l*.iiutfng nnd 
Sculpture: but while tliese artv hate been the 
theme of praise and the oldecta of ndmiralimi, less 
has bceu duiie to fneiUtute the study of llrara tlian 
of any other branch of mnoed niul iisenil kuow- 
ledge: so that, in theilr higlier nttribuh's, in their 
nature, iuflnonre, and chums, they are Lir lem ge¬ 
nerally uudemtood Uiau aiilijecis of similar interest 
and importance. 

The princi|iBl olOoet of the projoeicd work is to 
uPKN AM nvrieienT snoarK of iMruauvrinn on tlie 
subject of the Fine Alts, Fainting, Reulpliini. uud 
Architecture, and thus to iithiiiiiit to reiorni, eulti- 
viite, and reiine the piiblie taste. 

The means pniposed aru a varieil serii’s of plain 
and rompreliensive Ramp given in a |K>piihir roriii, 
willi LILigrami, llliiatrailoiis, and original IVsigiis. 

(iunsidiiring the iuadci|iiai-y of such means of 
inslrurtiou as are at prevent oiwit to the {Htblic, 
tliera is atmndant rt'oson tnlH>|ie iluittlie execiition 
of the projected phuiwiil be atiendvil witli liighly 
usefltl aud Iniporlaiil rcHiills. 

Tills work, under the saiictiun of the more com¬ 
prehensive title, ' Fine Arts,* wUliierasluiiallyairer 
remarks and examples of Poetry, and t>crhap« 
K.says and Nutiees on Music and the Diania, as 
matters eleaely alliwl with the Arts of Ih-sigii; and 
It.wUl contain (io puts)— 

A Dissertation uti the Subject of T.ute—An Url- 
ginal Ifypotlipsis of Ueanty—An Invctigatiun of 
the Merits of Ancient and Minlcm Art—Present 
Condition of Art. Foreign and Native—^Pros)icctB 
of British Art—Tlwory ami Pmetiei- of Art—Ap- 
pllention of the Fine to the LVfiil Arts. 

Lighter matter will lie luhleil, and will apiiear 
nmler tlie title of * QiisHipiu.cs with a Painter.' 
whicti may enssini.y emiiruco some of the topies 
and MieurreDecs of the day. Als i, * A Four Years' 
Residence in Italy,' by tlui Kditor. 

It is likewise iutemled that 'The Arlid's nnd 
Amalciu’sMasiisine' sluill contaiii epitomised triuiv- 
latious ftam foreign, ancient, and rare works on the 
suliJeet of Art, such as are inocecisililc hi the 
general rewlor, hotli (Wim their iiigh price nnd the 
luigiuisys in which they are wrilteii. 

V* Tlie Prospectus, detidUng tlie plan of ttio 
worn, may be obtained ouatis of nil boukaollcis. 

London: LoNouitN, Brown, Green, 
and Lonomanb. 


Fubllshed this day, fiep. Svo., Sr. cloth, 

T ECTURES on the BRITISH 

La and AMERICAN CONSTITU¬ 
TIONS J a Cumpoiative View of the Con- 
■titutiona of Great Britain and tlie United 
Statotf of America. In Sis Lectures. By 
P. F. Aiken, Advocate. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co.; 
and Hamilton and Co. Bristol: Strono. 
INii^urgb: Blackwood. Dublin: A. 
Milliksm. 
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WORKS IN RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 

• PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


A CHARGE, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 

Rleter, at liis ^Viennial Visitatiuii in June, July, Aiignet, and Sqitcmlier, 181’i. 
By the BISHOP of EXKTBR. Ntte Editioa, Fcaji. 8vu. 

II. . 

On the UNITY of the CHURCH. By HENRY 

EDWARD MANNINCi, Archdeacon of Chichester. 8vo,, 1U«. M. 

nr. 

A CHARGE, delivered at the Orilinary Visitations of the 

Archdeaconry of Chichester, in July, IBll ojul 1812. By AllCHDE ACO.S MANNING. 
8vu., 3s. (id. 

IV. • 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the IJTURGY and RITUAL of the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND and 1HKL.\ND, hciinii Sermons and Discourm selected 
from eniiiioiit Divines of tlie Seveuleeiith Century. By Rev. JAMES BROGDKN, M.A. 
3 vols. ^KKt Svo., 27s. 

CHURCH PRINCIPLES considered in their RESULTS. 

By the Ri»hl Hnn. W. K. GLADSTONE, M.l*. 8vo., TJs. 

'rite STATE in its RELATIONS with the CHURCH. By 

llic Right Hon. W. K. GLADSTONE, M.P. PiOirth Jiilitiw. 2 vols. 8vo., 18s. 

VII. 

BTBTilCAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE. IMOUNT 

SINAI, and ARABIA PKTR.KA, lieiiig a Jnunial of Travels undertiikcn in reference 
to llililical Geugraiiliy. By Rev. Dr. ROBIN.SON. With new Maps and Plans. 3 voir. 
Svo., 4.1s. 

viti. 

The RELIGION of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived 

from Sculptures and Monuments still existing, entupared with Ancient Authors. By Sir 
GARDNER WILKINSON. With uuiucruus Plates, kc. 3 vols. Sro., 3/. !h. 

JOURNEY through ARABIA PETIliEA, to MOUNT 

.SINAI and the PACAVATKD CITY of PETRA, the EDOM of tlie Prophecies. By 
M. LEON DK LABOHDE. Second Litton. l*]ate% Woodcuts, and Map-r. Svo., 1>'«. 

VERACITY of tlie PIVE* BOOKS of MOSES. By Rev. 

J. J. BLlfNT. Post 8vo., 5s. <h/. 

VERACITY of the OLD TESTAMENT. From the Con- 

nlnsioii of the Pentateuch to the Opening of the Prophets. By Rev. J. J. BLUNT. 
Post 8vo., Ct. Cd. 

Xit. 

Tlic POPES of ROMEt during the IGth and 17th Centuries. 

Their POLITICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; By LEOPOLD RANKE. 
Translated from the German by SARAH AUSTIN. Second EdUiout 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

xnr. 

HISTORY of ClirjSTIANITY, from the Birth of Christ 

to tlie Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By Rev. H. H. MILM.\N. 
3 vols. 8va., 36s. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


The antiquity of the ancient wooden 
bridge erected over the Thames has given 
rise to much controversy; Stow and other 
authoritiesmaking mention of its existence 
in the vear 994, when Swegen or Sw^n, 
King orDenmark,besiqied thccityofLon- 
don both by land and water. We may, 
however, collect with certainty, from the 
Saxon annals, that no bridge existed at 
London in the year 993, Aniaf the Dane 
having in that year sailed up the Thames 
with a fleet of ninety-three ships, and 
ravaged the countiy on both sides. This 
invasion could scarcely have been suc¬ 
cessful. had there been a bridge over the 
river, as there can be little doubt that the 
citizens of London might hare fortified it 
in such a manner as to obstruct the pas¬ 
sage. From these circumstance which 
are confirmed by other probabilities, it 
would appear that the first wooden bridge 
at London was erected in the rdgn of 
Etheldred. towards theyear 1016. when 
Cnut, King of Denmark, caused an ex¬ 
tensive canal to be cut on the south side 
of the Thames, for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing his ships through to the west side of 
the bridge. 

From a special charter of Henry I.. 

! [ranted to Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
or exempting the manor of Alcestone 
and other lands from the expenses attend¬ 
ing the construcUon, repain, Bsc. of the 
wooden bridge of London, it appears that 
all such charges were supported by the 
public. As early as the 9Sa of Henry L, 
certain lands were apinropriated for the 
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repaira of the bridge, a gift oifive thUlingt 
per annum having been made from the 
same, by Thomas Arden, to the monks of 
Bermondsey. 

In the year 1166, the wooden bridge 
was totally consumed by fire; and another 
which had been constructed fell into 
such a state of decay, in 1163, that the 
king (lleniy I.) ordered it to be rebuilt 
under the inspection of Peter, chap¬ 
lain or curate of 8t. Mary Cole-church, 
and who, in those days, was celebrated 
for his skill in architecture. These con¬ 
tinual expenses at'length became bur¬ 
densome to the pcimlc, who. when the 
lands appropriated for repairs fell short 
of their produce, were taxed to make up 
the d^cicncics: it was accordingly re¬ 
solved that a stone bridge should be con¬ 
structed, a little to the west of the old 
wooden fabric. This undertidiing was 
commenced in the 39d Heniy I., under 
the management of Peter, the curate 
above mendoned, who received m'eat 
encouragement and patronage; the king 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury having 
contributed the sum of one thousand 
marks towards the accomplishment of 
the desiM. We find, however, that in 
the third year of King John, Peter cither 
died, or. in consequence of his advanced 
nge and infirmitie^ became wholly inca¬ 
pable of finishing his task. According to 
the opinion^ of most of our antiquanes^ 
the compledon of the work was intrusted 
to the care of Scrle Mercer. William 
Almain^ and Benedict Botewrite. mer- 
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rlian ts; by whom, in the year 1809 , was 
tcriiiinateu the building of the first stone 
bridge at London. We are, iiiorcovcr, 
told by the authors referred to, that ** the 
master mason of this great work not only 
erected the chapel here, but likewise en< 
dewed the saiiic for two priests, four 
clerks,’* &e. This chapel, dedicated to St. 
Thomas, was a handsome Gothic struc¬ 
ture, built on the east side of the bridge. 
It had un entrance from the river as well 
ns from the street, and was beautifully 
paved with black and white marble. In 
the centre of it was a sepulchral monu¬ 
ment, seven feet and a half by four, under 
which, according to Stow, Peter of Cole- 
church was interred. In the year 126 (;, 
the chapel and its appurtenances were 
given by Henry Ill. to the master, bre¬ 
thren, and sisters of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of London, for the term of five 
years. So many chantries were siilisc- 
qucntly added, that in the twenty-third of 
Henry VI., four chaplains were attached 
to it, who were chiefly supported by cha¬ 
ritable lemcics. 

Nolwitlistanding the sums expended 
in the construction of the stone bridge, 
such was its ruinous condition in 1280 
(about seventy years allcr its termination), 
that the citizens of I.ondun were obliged 
to petition Edward I. to order a grant 
for its repair. Its dilapidated state was 
in a gi’cat measure attributable to a eala- 
initous fire which broke out in Southwark 
four ^ curs after the bridge was finished. 
Multitudes rushed out of London to assist 
in cxtiriguishing the flames, which iinfo.”- 
tuiiutcly seized on the opposite cud, and 
thus enclosed the crowd literally between 
two fires. It was calculated that upwards 
of three thousand persons perished in the 
devouring element, or were drowned by 
overloading the boats which ventured to 
their assistance. In addition to the ruin 
caused by this disaster, five arches of the 
bridge were destroyed by the ice and 
floods after the great frost of 1282 .^ In 
consequence of Uiesc various calamities^, 
Edward, in the ninth year of Ins reign, 

granted to the bridge^eeper a brief or 
license to ask and receive the charity of 
his well-disposed subjects throughout the 
kingdom, towards repairing the same” 
[the bridge]. And in the ensuingyear, “his 
inaj|csty issued out other letters patent for 
ts^ing customs or toll of all commodities 
in London, <o be applied to the repairs of 
the bridge; viz. ot cveiy man on foot 


bringing merchandize or other things .sale¬ 
able, and passing over the said bridge, 
and he taking himself to other parts, one 
farthing ; of every horseman pasring that 
bridge, and he taking himself to other 
parts as aforesaid, with merchandise or 
other saleable things, one penny; of every 
saleable pack carried and passing over the 
bridge, one hulfpeun)’.” 

According to the measurement iiiadc 
in 172 .$, the stone bridge of Loudon was 
915 feet long, 44 feet liigh, and 73 feet 
wide; but, as houses were erected on 
each side, the passage between was not 
more than 25 feet in width. A curious 
tnulition formerly prevailed with regard 
to the foundation of the bridge, which 
was vulgarly supposed to have been laid 
upon woolpacks. At the period of its ori¬ 
ginal construction, n tax had been levied 
on wool, in order to defray a portion of 
the expenses; and hence, probably, arose 
the mistake. In one part was a draw¬ 
bridge, protected on the north side by u 
strong tower, the building of which was 
commenced in 142(i. From the summit 
of the tower were usually exposed the 
heads of those who had fallen either by 
the axe or by the sword during the va¬ 
rious party feuds which in former times 
agitated the kingdom. Amongst other 
appalling cxliibitioiis of this sort, were 
displayed the heads of several individuals 
who had been executed for dicir refusal 
to acknowledge Henry Vlll. as supreme 
head of the church ot England. The first 
who suflered under the act by which that 
monarch was so constituted, were some 
Carthusian monks of the Charter House, 
with their prior, John Houghton. The 
most eminent of those who perished on 
this occasion were Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas ?Iorc. From an interesting work 
written by Hall, and entitled The Life 
awl Death of that renoumed John Fixher^ 
Duhup if LoadoHf we extract the follow¬ 
ing curious passage: — 

“ The next day, after his burying, the 
bead being parboyled, was pricked upon 
a pole, ami set un high upon Imndon 
findge, among the rest of tne holy Car- 
tliusians* heads that suflered death latdy 
before him. And here I cannot omit to 
declare unto you the miraculous sight of 
the bead, which, after it had stood up the 
space of fourteen dayes upon the bridge, 
could not lie perceived to waste nor con¬ 
sume; neither for the weather, which 
then was very hot; neither for the par- 
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boyling in hot water, but grew daily 
Ircsher and fresher, so that in his liri'tirnc 
he never lookcil so well; for his cheeks 
being beautified with a come^ rcil, the 
face looked as though it had beholden 
the pcbplc passing by, and would have 
spoken to them; which many took for a 
niiruclc that Almighty God was pleased 
to sliow above the course of nature in 
this jtreserving the fresh and lively colour 
ill Ins face, surpassing the colour he bad 
being alive, wiicrcby was noted to the 
worlil tlic innocence and holincsse of this 
blessed father, that thus innocently was 
content to lose his head in defence of 
his mother the Holy Catholique Church 
of Christ. Wherdbre, the neoplc coming 
daily to see this strange sight, the passage 
over the bridge was so stopped with their 
going and coming, that almost neither 
cart nor horse could posse; and tlicre- 
fore, at the end of fourteen ilaics, the 
executioner was commanded to throw 
dowoethe head in the nighMimc,into the 
river of Tliamcs ;and in the place thereof 
was set the bead of the most blessed and 
constant martyr. Sir Tliomas More, his 
companion and fellow in all his troubles, 
who suffered his pasnon the 6th of July 
next following.” 

With regard to the relique of the cele¬ 
brated chancellor, the circiunstanccs re¬ 
lated are scarcely less cxtraoriliiiary. In 
his lite, written by his great grandson 
Thomas More, and printed London, 1726, 
it is affirmed that “ the hayres of his head 
Ixnng almost gray before his martyrdomc, 
tlicy seemed afterwards, as it were, rea^ 
dish or yellow.” The daughter of Sir 
Thomas More is said to have preserved 
his head in a leaden case, and to have 
ordered its interment with lua* own body 
in the lioper vault, under a chapel ad¬ 
joining St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

Ill 1471, Thomas Falconbridgc, com¬ 
monly called the Bastard, besieged the 
gate,* bridge, and buildings, but was 
gallantly repulsed by the citizens. At 
that period, the houses on the bridge 
were few in number; but afterwards, 
in tlie time of Stow the antiquary, both 
sides were biult up, so that the whole 
length presented thc^ appearance of 
a large street. The bridge consisted of 
twenty arches of unetjual dimensions, but 
all sufficienUy capacious to permit vessels 
of considerable burden to pass under 
them with goods. Nevertheless the dan¬ 
gerous passage through them, gave rise 


to many proverbs and quaint sayings, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
following:—“ If London Bridge bad 
fewer eyes, it would sec fiir better;” and 
also another, which is ({noted in Ray’s 
Consent CtAledmi of Kt^lUk Prove^f 
Loiidoa, 1787. — London Bridge was 
made for wise men to go over, and fools 
to go under.” The imnicruiis |>icrs, too, 
ami the extension of the slerlin^x in¬ 
tended for the preservation of the tonnd- 
atioii-jiilcs, greatly obstructed the course 
of the water, and increased the rapidity 
of the stream. The houses on each side 
of the bridge projecting in a most friglit- 
ful manner, {^ve an a|)pcarunce of di;- 
furmity to the arches, and in many places 
concealed them altogether. In this state 
of things, it may be easily conceived that 
accidents frequently occurred, both to the 
boats passing under the bridge, and to tlie 
inmates of the houses. An act of the 
highest intrepidity and humanity is re¬ 
corded of ISdinuiid Osborne, ancestor to 
the Duke of Leeds, and who, in 1536 , 
was apprentice to Sir Willinui Hewet, a 
cloth-worker residing in one of the houses 
on the bridge. A maid-servant care¬ 
lessly i>laying with the infant daughter of 
her master, nt the window of an upper 
story, the child suddenly sprang from her 
arms, and fell into the river. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Osborne plunged 
into the water, ami, being an expert 
swimmer, soon brought the infant in 
safety to the arms of the grateful father. 
The courage of the apprentice was not 
without its recompense, as, several years 
afterwards. Sir William rejected many 
advaiitiigcous proposals of marriage for 
Ills dunglitcr, uml, with her hand, be¬ 
stowed her immense fortune on her gal¬ 
lant preserver. Osborne became Sheriff 
of Loudon in 1 575 , and Lord Mayor iii 
1582. 

In the year 1582, a Dutchman, named 
Peter Muricc, constructed a water-engine, 
fur the supply of Thames water to the 
citizens of London; who, says Maitland, 
in his Hulfuy of Lotidon, granhxl biiii 
a lease for five hundred years, at the 
yearly rent of ten shillings, for the use 
of the Thames water, and otic arch and a 
{dace fur fixing his mill upon.” In 1710, 
” the property was sold to one Richard 
Soanis, citizen and goldsmith, who divided 
the whole property into three hundred 
shares, at five hundred pouuds each share, 
and made it a company.” 

l, 2 
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It has been stated, though, we believe, 
on (questionable authority, that during the 
temble plague of 1665, the inhabitants of 
the briclge were free from its ravages. 
This circnimstance was attributed to tbe 
ceaseless rushing of the river beneath. 

London Brii^e suffered greatly from 
the disastrous fire of 1666, the build¬ 
ings on it having been totally consumed, 
with the exception of the chapel and 
a few houses at the south end, which 
had been built during the reign of King 
J(>hn. Within five years after this cala¬ 
mitous occurrence, tbe north end was 
con)pletely rebuilt; and, in five years 
more, the south end also was finished. 
In the year I7iis, the old drawbridge was 
taken up, precisely on the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary from the period of its construc¬ 
tion. On the same day a new one was 
commenced, and terminated in less than 
five days. The gate at the south end was 
again damaged by fire in 1725: it was 
rebuilt in the year 1728, at the expense 
of the city. 

During the years 1756 and 1758, va¬ 
rious Acts of Irarliament were passed to 
improve and widen the passage both over 
the bridge and through the arches. A 
temporaiy wooden bridge having been 
erected for the accommodation of the 
public during the progress of the iniprovc- 
ments which had been ordered, the houses 
on the old bridge were dctuolished; the 
width of the street in the centre was in¬ 
creased from 2.7 feet to 31 feet; and on 
each udu was raised a stone pavement, 


seven feet in breadth, for the convenience 
and security of foot passengers. The two 
centre arches of the bridge were thrown 
into one, by which means the passage of 
boats, dec. was greatly facilitated. These 
measures were imperatively rcciuircd in 
conse(]uence of numerous'acckicuts, by 
which, at different periods, several thou¬ 
sand lives had been lost. 

On the 4th of July, 1825, the Iloyal 
assent was given to An Act for the re¬ 
building of London Bridge, and for the 
improving and making biiitablc approaches 
thereto.” It was determined to retain 
the old bridge till the completion of its 
successor, the site of which was fixed at 
about 100 feet westward of the old (*(1!- 
ficc, St. Saviour’s Church standing above 
it. On the 15th of March, 1824, the first 
]>ilc of the work was driven near tlic 
southern end of the old bridge, opposite 
the arch culled the second lock from the 
Surrey shore, at the cast end of the coHer 
dam, of which it formed a port. On the 
15th of June, in the following year, the 
first stone of the new toridge was laid by 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman John Gar- 
ratt), in presence of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the Court of Alder¬ 
men, a large party of the Common Coun¬ 
cil, and several personages of distinction. 
Our limits prevent us from entering into 
minute details of this interesting cere¬ 
mony ; but the reader who desires a more 
particular account, may derive much gra¬ 
tification by referring to the Chronicles 
of Iiondon Bridge, by an Antiquary.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 180:?, 

BY AMEI.IA U1>1E. 

(Contiimed from p. 8.) 


THE TURKISH AHBASSADOR, AND KOSCI¬ 
USKO. 

One evening at Latly —— ’s we met u 
party, con-sistuig cliit% of ambassadors 
from di^rent nations, and other strangers. 
I had not long entered the room when 
our hostess led me up to the Turkish 
ambassador, and desired me to ” make 
the agreeable to liini.”—** Can he speak 
French?” said I. —“ No, but here is a 
gentleman who will interpret between 
yon.” At the same tjme she intrcKluccd 


to me a gentleman in an Asiatic costume, 
and i readily seated myself by the Turk. 
He was a little elderly man, splendidly 
attired in tbe dress of Mi country; and 1 
pre|]arcd to answer his questions. One 
of them was, how long I had been in 
Paris; and when my reply, ” A few days 
only,” was repeated to him, he said, not 
very' gallantly, ** that he concluded so, 
from »iy complexion” which, I was very 
conscious, was tann^ by the broiling heat 
of the sun on the recent journey, to a red 
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brown. At last wc cctiscd to converse 
through our interpreter, and substituted 
xigns Ibr words. Vor instance, he took 
my fan, and made me understand that he 
wanted to know what 1 ctdlcd it; and 
1 tried to make him comprehend that 
it was fan in English, and ewtiicul in 
French, lie then pronounced its nains 
in Turkish ; and I was Jeuruiiig to speak 
it after him, when [ was interrupted bv 
my husband, who, with a j^lowing cheek 
and sparkling eye, cxelaimed, “ Come 
hither! Look, there is ileiienil Kosci¬ 
usko!”—Yes, we did see Kosciusko; 
“ Warsaw’s last champion!” he who had 
been woundeil almost to death in defend¬ 
ing his country sigainst her merciless in- 
ruders; while (to borrow the strong, 
expressive figure of* the poet) — 

WJiilc Freedom sliriek’das Kusciuskofell!” 

Instantly forgetting the ambassador, 
and, I fear, the inropcr restnunts of polite¬ 
ness, I took my huslaind’a arm, and ac- 
compwied bun to get a nearer view of 
the jPolish patriot, so long the object to 
me of interest and admiration. 1 tiad so 
often contemplated a print of him in hia 
l\)iisli dress,which hung in my own room, 
that I thought I should have known him 
sigain any where; but whether it was ow¬ 
ing to the difference of dress, I know not, 
but I saw little or no resemblance in him 
to the picture, lie was not much above 
the middle height, had high cheek-bones, 
and his fciitiuos were not of a distin¬ 
guished c«'ist, with the exception of his 
ryes, which were fine and expressive, and 
he had a higli healthy colour, llis fore¬ 
head was covered by a curled auburn 
wig, nuicli to my vexation, as 1 should 
have liked to have seen its honouraliie 
scar. But his appearance was pleasing, 
his comitcnancc intellectual, his carriage 
dignified; and we were very glad when 
our obli;png hostess, by introdiidng us, 
gave us an opportunity of entering into 
conversatbn witli him. lie spoke English 
ns well as we did, and with an English 
accent. On our expressing our surprise 
at this unusual circumstance, he said he 
had learned English in America. The 
tone of his voice was peculiar, and not 
pleasing. However, it was Kosciusko 
who imokc, and wc listened with interest 
and pleasure; though, at this distance of 
time, I am unable to say on what subject 
we conversed. What I am raing to re* 
late, however, it was not likely that 1 
should forget. 


I-.*:- 

During the course of the evening, while 
I was standing at some distance, but look¬ 
ing earnestly at him, and speaking to some 
one in his praise, contrasting^ as 1 believe, 
his unspotted {Mtriotisni with the then 
suspected intq;rity of Bonaparte, he sud¬ 
denly crossed the room, and, coming up 
to me, said, ** I am sure vou were speak¬ 
ing of me, and I wish to know what you 
were saying.” — “ 1 dare not tell you,” 
replied I. —“ Was it so severe,then ?” — 
" 1 bade him ask my companion.” And on 
hearing ber answer, he thanked me, in a 
tone of deep feeling. *' I have a favour 
to beg of you,” said he: *' I am told that 
you are a writer: pray do write some 
verses on me; a quatrain (four lines) 
will be suiiicient: will you oblige me?” 
I told him I could rarely write extempore 
verses, and certainly not on such a sub¬ 
ject, as 1 should wish to do it all the jus- 
rice possible. “ Well, then,” said he, 
“ I will awMt your pleasure.” 1 saw him 
again only once before I returned to Eng¬ 
land; but the next time that his birth¬ 
day was commemorated at Paris, 1 wrote 
some verses on tlic occasion, and sent 
them to him by a private hand. What 
they were 1 know not, us I have no copy 
of them. But if 1 had I should not pre¬ 
sume to insert them here. I shall now 
indulge myself with giving the following 
brief extract of the Ufe of the Hero of 
Poland: — 

Tliaddcus Kosciusko, who was bom 
about the year 1752, was even more cele¬ 
brated for his devotion to die independ¬ 
ence of his country than for his exploits 
in arras. He was of a good though not 
an ojHilent family, and was educated at 
the school for cadets in Warsaw, where 
he made such progress in drawing and 
mathematics, that he was one of the four 
pupils chosen to travel m foreign lands at 
the expense of the iiatbn, m oraer to per¬ 
fect their education and talents. 

Kosciusko went mto France, passed 
several years there in study, and returaed 
to his country rich in vari^ knowled^ 
He tlicn obtained the command of a com¬ 
pany, and intended to pursue lus career 
m the Polish army, when the conse¬ 
quences of an unfortunate attachment to 
the daughter of a field-marshal forced 
him to quit his country. He sailed for 
North America, which had just shaken 
off the yoke of England, and mstinguished 
himself as the adjutant of Washington, in 
the war waged by the new state against 
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the mother country. Having earned and 
received the onlcr of Cindnnatus, he re¬ 
turned to Poland, where he lived in retire¬ 
ment till 17ti9. At this eiHich he was 
promoted to the grtulc of uiajor-gcnend 
by the Diet, who were then making vain 
c^rts to rcstrmu the influence of fordgn 
powers. 

Kosciusko was as yet but little known, 
but, in 1792, the allliir at Diibriiika, 
where he defended, during six hours, 
with only 4000 men, a post attacked hy 
15,000 Russians, acquired him consider¬ 
able reputation. During that year he 
obtained equal distinction in the cnin- 
paigii, which he made under the young 
Poniatowski; but the weakness of Stanis¬ 
laus rendered tiic most generous efforts 
useless. This monarch submitted to the 
conditions which were imposed on him 
by Russia: and, under the semblance of 
a treaty of peace, he signed the ruin of 
Poland. 

The bravest officers of Poland, nut 
Ixsingabie to bear the shame of this trans¬ 
action, gave in their resignation. Kos¬ 
ciusko was one of the number, and 
becoming an object of suspicion to the 
imemics of bis country, he was obliged to 
tl-iit it: this added greatly to his credit 
teith the patriotic [larty, and obtained for 
ecm the title of “ French citixen ” ffum 
pie Legislative Assembly of France. 
f lie retired to Leipzig; and when bis 
friends at Warsaw resolved to take arms 
against the Russians, they Uida^ cd not to 
iiifomi him that they had chosen him for 
their chief. 

At length, after some prudent delays, 
which he thought necessary to^ ensure 
success, he yicldeil to the impatience of 
the Pole.4 in 1704, and reached Cracow 
at the very moment when Madulinski hod 
raised the standard of insurrection, and 
he himself hod been declared siqireiuc 
chief of the national forces. 

Never did he abuse the honourable 
confidence which was thus placed in him! 
To be brief^ Warsaw was delivered from 
the presence of the Russians, and Kos¬ 
ciusko saw himself at the head of an 
army of 50,tXH) men, 85,000 of whom 
were regular troojis. 

It was with this force that he had to 
resist at the same time the Russians and 
the Pimsians. Frcderic-William the Se¬ 
cond, who had just fliiled against the 
French, seemed to wish to revenge him¬ 
self for the i^out on the Poles; ami at 


the beginning of 1794 he marched against 
Warsaw at Me head of 40,000 men. 

Kosciusko, who could oppose to him 
at thU point only 15,000, had, notwith¬ 
standing, the courage to attack the enemy, 
blit at Szczekocin (9th of June, 1784), 
after a murderous battle, m which he hiul 
two horses killed under him, he was 
obliged to retire to an entrenched ctunp, 
which covoreil the capital; and there, for 
two months, he resisted the most violent 
and reiterated assaults. 

At the same time, by his well-prin- 
cijiled efforts, he succeeded iii kecpii^ in 
oriler a furious populace, ready to pvu 
way to the most terrible excesses. Scarce¬ 
ly was Kosciusko dclivcreil from the 
Prussians by the diversion ei&ctcd by the 
insurrection of La Grande Polognc itself, 
when he saw the Russian army of Eii- 
warrow uilvuiiec against him, and that 
which Ferscii cuimnaiided. It was in 
vain that he tried to prevent the junc¬ 
tion of these two armies: he was attacked 
on the 4th of October at IVIacijowich, by 
very superior forces, and disputed the 
victory with them, with desperate valour, 
during the whole day; at lust, coveretl 
witii \rouiuls, he fell, excUuniing, " Finis 
Poloiiise !”uiid would have expired under 
the sabres of the Cossacks; but, happily, 
he was recognised, and iii an instant 
.saved and guarded by lib ciiuiiiics, who 
surrounded liiin with every mark of re¬ 
spect. lie was then cuiidiictcd as a pri¬ 
soner to Petcrsbnrgh; but as the Em¬ 
press shared not the fedings of the troops 
respecting him, he remained there two 
yaurs, confined bi a dungeon, and was not 
rclea^ nom it till the death of Oithc- 
rinu! 

Paul, highly to his honour, set him at 
liberty immediately after this event, and 
lavished on him every attention possible 
and eve^ mark of esteem. Hie first use 
which Kosciusko mode of his liberty was 
to visit England, where be arrived, suA 
ferin^ from the wonnds he had received, 
and in such ill health that he was 
scarcely tdilc to stir from his io&. Soon 
after, the Whig Club presented him with a 
sword of honour; and then, to show his 
patriotic stru^lc had rendered him an 
object of admiration and respect, crowded 
round the sick couch of tiiis blameless 
hero. 

From England he again went to 
America, where he passed many years 
with his ancient companioDs in arms. 
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lie thence returned to France in 1798, 
where he waa received with many marks 
of esteem; and he found there severai 
of his countrymen, who had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the new 
republic. Those who had served in the 
army of Italy sent him the sabre of John 
Sobicski, found at the Notre Dame dc 
TiOretta. From that time he lived either 
at Paris or in a country house, which he 
had hired near Fontainebleau. 

When lliiouaparte was going to invade 
Poland, in 1807, he wanted to make use 
of the venerated name of Kosciusko to 
excite the people to revolt. Uut the 
Polish general had too mnch wisdom and 
experience not to sec why the coni||iieror 
had recourse to him; and he replied to 
his invitation by a positive rciusni. 

Notwitbstanuinir, a fabricated pro> 
cliiinutiou to the Poles, signed with his 
name, was published in all the journals; 
uor was it till 1814 that he could appeal 
against this imposture: but for a lung 
time the truth was known in Europe, 
nnd the hero of Poland had not ceased 
to be venerated in other countries; 
while the government of Buonaparte 
treated luiii as a suspected character. 

When the llussiaiis entered France 
with the united armies, the former were 
surprised to find their ancient foe living 
near them and in peace. It was tltcn 
that the following rencontre took place, 
which I shall relate in the woras of 
Helen Maria Williams, and which, with 
very slight variations, I had the pleasure 
of hearing also from his friend, fellow*pa> 
triot, and soldier, General La Fayette:— 
" When the allied troops were in France, 
a Polish regiment, forming part of the 
advanced guard of the Russian army, 
nfter expelling the French from Troyes, 
marchca upon Fontaincbleaa. The 
troops were foraging in a neighbouriug 
village, and were almut to commit dis¬ 
orders which would have caused con* 
sidendile loss to the proprietors, without 
bciieiit to themselves; such as piercing 
the banks, or forcing the sluices of some 
jBshponds. While they were thus employ¬ 
ed, and their officers looking on, they 
were astonished to bear the word of 
command bidding them cease, pro- 
nounced in thdr own language by a per¬ 


son in the dress of the upper dosses of 
peasants*; but they ccascif their attempt 
at further spoliation, and drew near the 
stranger. He represented to the troops 
the useless mischief which they were 
aliout to commit, and ordered tnem to 
withdraw. The officers, coming up, 
were lectured in their turn, and beard 
with the same astonishment the laws of 
predatory warfare explained to them. 

* When 1 had a command in the army 
of which your regiment is a part,' said 
he, * 1 punished very severely sudi acts 
as you scum to authorise by yonr pre¬ 
sence; and it is nut on those soldiers, but 
on you, that punishment would have 
fallen.* 

** To be thus tutored by a French far¬ 
mer, in their own language, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, and in such terms, was almost 
beyond endurance. But they soon beheld 
the peasants at the same time taking off 
their hats, and surrounding the speaker, 
us if to protect him in case of violence; 
while the oldest among their own sol¬ 
diers, anxiously gaxiiig on the features of 
the stranger, were seized with a kind of 
involuntary trembling. Being now con¬ 
jured more peremptorily, though re¬ 
spectfully, to disclose his quality and his 
name, the seeming peasant, drawing his 
hand across his eyes to wipe off a starting 
tear, exclaimed with a half stifled voice— 

‘ I am Kosciusko! * The moment was 
electric. The soldiers threw down their 
arms, and falling prostrate on the ground 
according to the custom of their country, 
covered their heads with dust. It was 
the prostration of the heart. 

** On his return to bis bouse; in the 
neighbourhood of this scene, he found 
a Russian militaiy post established to 
protect it. 

TheEmperor Alexander having learnt 
from M. de La Harpe that Kc^iusko 
resided in that country, ordered him a 
guard of honour, and the country around 
his dwelling escaped all plunder and 
contributions.'* 

I fear that this anecdott^ so honour¬ 
able to Alexander, is not quite authentic; 
but it is said that lie had a long iiiter- 
view with him. 

Nothing could induce Kosciusko to 
return into his own country. In 1815, 


* According to Crcneral La Fayette, ho wore a sort of gardener’s dress os he was working 
in his garden; an employment, whicli, as I before said, he was very fond of, 
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he viiiited Italy; and afh^rds took up 
hit residence at Soleure, in Switzerland; 
and there he died, at the age of 65, on 
the 16th of the tenth montn (October), 
1817. 

Instantly his praises resounded through¬ 
out Europe 1 In every nation, in every 
country, justice was rendered to the 
courageous cidzen soldier—to the veneiv 
able patriot—who,without any other end 
in view than the happiness and inde- 

f iendence of his country, devoted himself, 
or her sake, to every peril and to every 
sacrifice. 

It has been ascertained, that Kosciusko 
desired to have a private funeral, and 
certainly he was buried at Soleure; but 
his honoured remains were claimed by 
his grateful countrymen, and they were 
carried to the cathedral of Cracow, and 
deposited with public honours between 
those of John ^bieski and of Joseph 
Poniatowski. Ten vears have passed 
away since KosciuiJko died; but his 
memory is still ” green in the souls” of 
his countrymen, and of those Frenchmen 
residing at Paris, to whom pure and 
enuine patriodsin of all nations is still 
ear, and will, 1 trust, remain so for 
ever. 

In the month of February (I think), 
1830, a number of Poles, and of dis¬ 
tinguished Frenchmen, met to com¬ 
memorate the day of Kosciusko’s birth; 
amongst the rest, General La Fayette, 
who was reedved with marked distinc¬ 
tion, and whose reply to the speech ad¬ 
dressed to him by the leading gentlemen 
present, eulogised his brother patriot and 
friend in his usual eloquent and impres¬ 
sive manner:— 

‘'C’est avec une vive satisfaction et 
une profonde reconnaissance que je re- 
9 ois le portrait de inon anden rrdre d’ar- 
mes, riilustre Kosciosko, ce parfait type 
du courage, de i’honneur, et du pa- 
triotisme Foionais. Notre omitid date 
de cinquante-trois ans, lorsque, dans la 
rdvoltibon Amdricaine, nous avons eu 
I’honneiir de combattre sous le drapeau 
rdpublicain des Etats-Unis. L’histoire a 
consaerd l’dp<^uo oik la Pologne, ^ la 
voix dc Kosciusko, se souleva pour re- 
conqudrir son inddpendance, oh u voulait 
I’unir tout entihredans une ddfense com¬ 
mune, et ou la glorieusc mais mol- 


heureuse journdc de sa captivitd fit 
dchouer cette noUe entreprise. On I’a 
vu, depuis, dddaigner tour k tour les 
avances, les o^oleiies, de deux puissans 
empereurs, qni, au falte dc leur pros- 
pdnte, mettaient pins de prix k I’appui 
de son nom aupres de voiis, qii’ik la ms^e 
de leurs triomphes et k la force de leurs 
armcB, et qiii liii oflraient tout, exceptd 
les deux choses qu’il voulait, I’inddpend- 

ance et la libeitd de son pays.Voiw 

venez de dire. Monsieur, que les Polonais 
vivaient de souvenirs; mais il Icur ap- 
paruent de vivre encore d’espdrances. 
Je me sens uni de tout mon coeur a leurs 
voeux, et je vous remercie d’un prdsent 
d’aiitant plus agrdable pour mol, qu’il est 
I’oiivrage d’un talent Polonais, et qu’il 
m’est otTert par une main qui a retracd 
avec tant de chalenr et d’esnrit la gloirc 
des Idgions Polonaises, pendant des an- 
ndcs si faonorables pour dies, et qui out 
servi a niaintenir cct esprit dc nationalitd 
que vous avez su conserrer dans toutes 

les vicisntudes.il deviendra uii jour 

le salut de votre patric.” 

TramltUion, 

(It is with lively saUsiuctioii and pro¬ 
found gratitude that 1 reedvethe portrait 
of my ancient brother-in-arms, tlic illus¬ 
trious Kosciusko *, that perfect type of 
courage, of honour, and of Polish patriot¬ 
ism. Our friendship began fifty-three 
years ago, when in the American revolu¬ 
tion we had the honour to fight under 
the republican flag of the United States. 
History has consecrated the epoch when 
Poland rose at the voice ofKosdusko, to 
r^onquer its independence, when he 
wisheu to unite the whole country in its 
own common defence, and when the glo¬ 
rious but unfortunate day of his captivity 
caused this noble enterprise to fail. 
Since that day we have seen him by turns 
disduiung the advances, the cajoleries of 
two powerful emperors, who, at the height 
of tndr prospenty, set a ||reater value 
on the support of his name in your eyes, 
than on the magical efihet of their 
triumphs and of die force of thdr arms, 
and who offered him every thing except 
the two things which he desired; name¬ 
ly, the independence and liber^ of his 
country. You have just said. Sir, that 
the Poles live on recollections, but it be- 


* The likcncRs was by Antoine Olcszcsynski, the first Polish artist in his line, and the 
eloquent histonan of his codntry’s glory is Leouard Chodsko. 
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longs to them still to live on htpet. I 
also feel myself united to thdr wishes 
with my whole heart; and I thank you 
for a present, which is the more a^eable 
to me, because it is the work of Polish 
talents, and offered to me by the hand 
which has traced with so much ardour 
and ability the glory of the Polish legions 
during years to them so honourable, and 
which have served to maintain that na* 
tional spirit which vou have preserved 
through all vicissitudes. It will one day 
insure the salvation of your country.) 

To conclude: the name of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko is indeed one of the purest in 
the annals of war; and the lustre of his 
patriotism (as one of his biographers 
observes) faction itself could never sully 
or obscure. 

An address to his memory, published 
without a name in 1817, is so congenial 
to my feelings, that I shall venture to in¬ 
sert from it the following lines. After 
paying a proper respect to Campbell’s 
beautiful apostrophe to the champion of 
his countiy^s freedom,^the author says 

“ 'l*hough thou hast bade our world farewell. 

And left Uie blotted land beneath 
In purer, happier realms to dwell, 

Wi^ Wallace, Washington and Tell, 

Thou shar’st the laui^ wreath, 

Tlic Brutus of degenerate climes, 

A beacon light to otlier times! ” 

Tlie following verses are probably, in 
the recollection of all who may read 
these pages, still 1 cannot forbear to in¬ 
sert them nere ns a fit conclusion to a 
memoir of Kosciusko: ~ 

** Wanawt lait chamiuon from her height lurveiM, 
Wide o’er the Add, s weste of niln laid, ~ 

Oh I Hesven, he cried, mj bleeding counter esve I-. 
Is there nohsnd on high to shidd the bnrer 
Yet, though dertruction sweep tbewloveir plsbiH 
frUow men 1 our country yet remalnil 
By that dread name^ we ware the hand on high. 

And iwear Snrherto lira—adth hnlodlal 
He Mid, and on the rampart bdghta anayU 
HU tnifty watrion, few, but undismayed, 
Ylim.paced, and dow, n horrid front they ferm. 

Still as the breese, but dieadflil ae the itunn ] 

Low murmuring sounds along thdr bsnnera fly, 
He*enge,ordeBtb,—the watchword and reply i . 
Then pealM the notes omnipotent to charm 
And tte loud tandn toira their last alarm 1 
InTdn,alMl In vain, ye gallant few. 

From rank to rank ynur vdleyVt thunder flew: 

O! Uoodieit picture in the book of tima^ 
Samstinfell, unw^ without acrimei 
Found note generous friend, a ^tyiug fee, 

Stiai^ in her inns, nor mercy In her woe! 

Dnpp’d from bet nervdeis giaqi the diattetedipear, 
Clued her brii^t eye, and cttih'd her high career j 
Hope for a Mason bnto Uio wodd feiewell. 

And Freedom shriek'd--as Kosciusko fell! *’ 


The Gbebk Secretary. 

During the rest of that memorable 
evening, when we had the gratification 
of seeing the Poluh patriot, and of con¬ 
versing with him, i did not venture 
to resume the scat next the Turkish 
amimssador, which I had so unceremoni¬ 
ously quitted; but 1 contrived to enter 
into conversation with the interpreter, 
whose handsome figure and features, 
added to the gracefulness of his costume, 
made him, next to our hostess, the most 
striking looking person in the assembly. 
He spoke French fluently, and his man¬ 
ner was particularly pleasing. 

We had not conversed long, before 
he told me that he was secretary to the 
Turkish ambassador or embassy, (I forget 
which), adding,—** Madame, ie suis 
6rec ct Chretien,” (I am a Grew and a 
Christian). Painful became the feelings 
with^ wliicli I contemplated this noble- 
looking and intellectual being, when he 
said this! To see the Christian Greek 
waiting upon the Mahometan Turk!— 
waiting, as a sort of dependant, on one to 
whom he was by nature so evidently 
8upcrior,-~one with whom he could have 
nothing in common but a /H/San, and 
even his turban was of a more picturesque 
and graceful form chan that of his mas¬ 
ter, setting off to the greatest advantage 
his long timk classic ihroal. He was 
such a realisation of thatAeau id^o/which 
one learns in early youth to form to 
one’s self of the storied sons of Greece, 
that even his dress, though certainly not 
that of the dan of Pcncles, became to 
me an object of interest. 

The robe or vest was of aurora- 
coloured cachemere: the under car- 
ment white, and his under sleeves, mm 
which he obligingly turned back the 
loose and coloured ones, that we might 
examine them, were of a sort of wmte 
crara, taatefiilly embroidered, as he told 
us, Dv the hand of his wifl^ The more 
I talked with this interesting man, look¬ 
ing occasionally from him to the Turk, 
the more indignant I felt at the d^raded 
state of the Greeks, and the more 1 
desired their restoration to indc»end> 
cnce; little Imagining that I should 
live to hail the arrival of that happy 
time, when 1 should not only see my 
own country diaring in honourable 

i irivilen of rescuing the sons of Greece 
rom the Mahometan yoke, but making 
strenuous, and( I trust, blessed i^orts to 
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promote Christian education throughout 
the Greek isles, and diflusiiig through 
that long degraded and benighted eoun> 
try a knowledge of the truths of the 
gospel! 

Would that I could belike the Greek 
of whom 1 have been writing was alive, 
to welcome the joyful change in the 
situation of his countrymen! But I was 
informed, soon after 1 left France, that 
the Turkish ambassador, justly or un< 
justly, conceived a prejudice against him; 
nnd that, having sent him Imck to Turkey 
on some plausible pretext, be caused him 
to be overtaken on his road, am', pri- 
vatelv murdered! 

When I heard this anecdote, 1 re> 
incuibcred with pleasure that I had for¬ 
saken the murderous Turk for the vir¬ 
tuous Pole. 

THE ORAND REVIEW. 

We had now been several days in 
Paris, and yet we had not seen the 
First Consul! I own that niy impatience 
to see him had been abated, by the 
growing conviction which 1 felt of the 
possible hollowness of the idol so long 
exalted: for I lived amongst those who, 
though they had once believed him 
destined to establish that liberty for 
which so much blood had been shed, 
were more tiian beginning to suspect 
that his own aggrandisement, and not 
tliat of France, nad been the impelling 
motive of his actions; and, feeling dis¬ 
trust succeed to confidence, and aver- 
non to admiration, they were now 
exchanging idolatrous praise fur indig¬ 
nant censure. But still we were desir¬ 
ous of beholding him; and 1 was glad 
when we received a letter from our 
obliging acquaintance, Countde Lasteyrie 
informing us that Buonaparte would re¬ 
view die troops on such a day on the 
Place dll Carousel; and that be bad pro¬ 
cured a window for us, whence we 
should be able to see it to advantage. 
But, on account of my shortsightedness, 
1 was still more glad when our friend, 
Lc Musquerier, a very successful young 
English painter, informed us that be had 
the promise of a window, for my hus¬ 
band and myself, in an apartment on the 
ground-floor of the Tuillcrics, whence 
we should be able to have a near view 
of Buonaparte:—our friends, therefore, 
profited by M. de Losteyric's kindness, 
and we went to the iiulacc. 


As the time of seeing the First Consul 
drew nigh, I was pleased to feel all my 
original impressions in his favour return. 
This might be a weakness in me, but it 
was, I hope, excusable; and our sense of 
his greatness and importance was, as my 
husband observed, heightened by seeing 
the great man of our own country,— he 
who was there a sight himself to many,— 
cress the Place uu Carousel, with his 
wife on his arm, going, as we hclicved, to 
gaze, like us, on at least a more Jhriwwtc 
man than himself: for, at that time, 
Charles James Fox had not seen Na¬ 
poleon Buoiiajiartc. 

While waiting his appcnrancc, we 
were interested in looking at, and occa¬ 
sionally conversing with, the friend of 
Lc Masquerier,—the genticnian to whom 
we were indebted for the apartment 
which we occnpu*d. 

I have foigottcn his name, but not his 
story. The latter was remarkable. We 
were told that he had had his hair shaven 
close, fur the better infliction of the axe 
of the guillotine; and 1 think, but dare 
not assert it, that he had even ascended 
its ladder, when news arrived of the full 
of Robespierre, and the victim was saved! 

How 1 should have liked to have asked 
him what his sensations were at that mo¬ 
ment 1 But it could not be — and before 
1 could have even expressed such a wish, 
the object of it had left us. Besides 
Le Masquerier and ourselves, there were 
pr^nt an English officer, (colonel, I 
think, of the Buffi,) a gentleman who 
claimed the title of Newburgh, and had 
losscssed it ever since George III. called 
liin^Lord Newburgh*' one day at the 
cvec. A person in green and gold, 
luonaparte’s livery, was also with us. 

The door which opened into the hall 
of tlie palace was shut, but, after some 
persuasion, 1 prevailed on the attendant 
to open it; and he said he would keep it 
open till the First Consul had mounted 
his horse, if I would engage that we 
would all of us stand upon the threshold, 
and not once venture beyond it. 

With these conditions we promised to 
comply; and, full of eager expectation, I 
stationed myself where 1 could command 
the white marble stairs of the palace, — 
those stros once sunned with the blood 
of ^ the faithiul Swiss Guards, and on 
which I now expected to behold the 
Pacificator, as be was called Iw the people 
and his friends —• the hero of Lodi. 
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Just before the review was expected 
to begin, we saw several officers in gor< 
genus uniforms ascend the stiurs, one of 
whom, whose helmet seemed entirely of 
gold, was, as my friend in green informed 
me, Eugene de BeatAameu. A few mi¬ 
nutes afterwards there was a rush of 
officers down the stairs, and amongst 
them 1 saw a short pale man with his 
hat in his hand, who, as 1 thought, re¬ 
sembled Lord Erskinc in profile; but 
though my friend sdd in a whisper,** CP at 
Im!'* (it'is ho!) I did not coinprdiend 
that I beheld Buonaparte till 1 saw him 
stand alone at the rate. In another mo¬ 
ment he was on his horse, and rode slowly 
past the window; while I, with every 
nerve trembling with strong emotion, 
ga/cil on him intently, endeavouring to 
commit each expressive, sharply-chiselled 
feature to memory: contrasting also, with 
admiring observation, his small simple 
hat, adorned with nothing but a little 
tricolourcd cockade, and his blue coat, 
guiltless of gold embroideiy, with the 
splendid head adornings and dresses of 
the offieers who followed him. 

A second time ho slowly passed the 
window; then, setting spurs to his horse, 
he rode amongst the ranks, where some 
faint huzzas greeted him from the crowd, 
on the op^wsitc side of the Ptace da 
Carousel. 

At length, he took his station before 
the palace, and as we looked at him out 
of the window, we had a very perfect view 
of him for nearly three quarters of an 
hour. I thought, but perhaps it was 
fiuicy, that the countenance of Buona¬ 
parte was lighted up with peculiar plea¬ 
sure as the corps dV/i/c, wearing some 
mark of distincuon, defiled before him, 
bringing up the rear, — that fine ^lanl 
corps, which, as wo are told, he had so 
often led on to victory—but this ought bo 
my fancy. Once we saw him sp^, ra 
he took off his hat to remove the hair 
from his heated forehead; and this nve 
us an opportunity of seeing his frontTaee 


and his features in action. Soon after, 
we saw him give a sword of honour to 
one of the soldiers; and he received a 
petition which an old woman presented 
to him; but be gave it unread to some 
one near him. At length the review 
ended, too soon for me. The Consul 
spraim from his horse. We threw open 
our door again, and, as he slowly re- 
ascunded the stairs, we saw him ver^ 
near us, and in ftdl face again, while his 
bright, restless, expressive, and, as we 
fancied, dark blue eyes, beaming from 
under long black eyelashes, glanced over 
ns with a scrutinising but cofii[iIacent 
look; and thus ended and completed the 
pleasure of the spectacle. 

** What a fine body of men arc these 
soldiers ! ” said Lord Newburgh, when 
Napoleon had disappeared; — " and f 
think I am a good judge of soldiers, 
having been so long a field officer. Well,” 
added he, ** I have seen a sight to last 
me for years — nay, for life 1 ” 

I could not speak — I had worked my¬ 
self up to all my former enthusiasm for 
Buonaparte; and my frame still shook 
with the cxdtrment 1 had undergone. 

The next day, however, sobered me 
again, but not much, as the next chap¬ 
ter will show; but it was certainly very 
natural that the sight of the First Consul, 
and the admiration which his classic fea¬ 
tures, and his general appearance on 
horseback, excited in us, should increase 
rather than diminish our interest in him: 

We saw him qp iHore, and we dul not 
see Josephine — nor, strange to say, did 
I then feel any desire to see her; but 
since her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
death, 1 have r^retted much that we 
made no effiirt to obtain a view of her as 
well as of that ungrateful husband, who 
sacrificed the woman tiiat tenderly loved 
him, and whose fortunes were identified 
with his own, to tlie heartless and, as it 
proved, weak project of his selfish and 
fatal ambition. 


{To be eontmued.) 


EVENING REFLECTIONS. 

BT 6. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

How have X loved the twilight hour !*' — Btron. 

On heaven's Ba|iphirc bosom the gorgeous clouds rent 
And the roses of sunset arc strew'd in the West 
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And hush’d like a child is the beautiful deep, 

As it laves the dark pines on the brow of me steep. 

The ^h of sweet waters, the murmur of bees. 

The fragrance of flow’rs, and the whisper of trees. 
Combined their enchantment, and gave my heart power 
To feel the pure bliss of that exqumte hour. 

And as 1 behdd the rich clouds that were roll'd 
O’er the sky in their glory of crimson and gold, 

I thoii^t how the spirit, rcleascil from its cares, 

Might bloom in a rt4;ion immortal as theirs 1 

But thdr pageantry faded, and darker the hue 
Of the scene wax’d with heaveu’s ethereal blue, 

** And T thought how the mind in its ykour and bloom 
May be crush’d or obscured by the ni^t of the tomb! 


THE CAMEO. 


Thk philosophers of this matter-of>fact 
age have proved, perhaps to their own 
entire satisfaction, the utter impossibility 
of supernatural appearances. They have 
reasoned analytically and synthetically in 
supiiort of their dogma that such appari¬ 
tions mw always be traced to natural 
causes: I am hardy enough to maintain 
a contrarv opinion. With the scanty 
portion or scholastic lore which has fallen 
to my lot, I will not now presume to 
enter the arena of philosophical discus¬ 
sion : I shall content myself with simply 
relating a fact. Let not my reader pre¬ 
judge me; let it not be imagined that I 
am gifted with the marvellous faculty of 
8econd-aght,or that I am on visiting terms 
with ^e sheeted dead. The snows of 
fifty winters have chilled my imagination 
almost as much as the loss of youthful 
iiluaons has withered my heart: I am, 
therefore, neither a vinonaiy nor an en¬ 
thusiast. I am neither a seer of strange 
sights, a dreamer of prophetic dreams, 
nor can I rc^llect that 1 nave'ever been 
favoured with a single communication 
from the world of spirits; yet am 1 a be* 
liever in the possibility of such things. 
Why,—the r^er will presently learn, tf 
he have but patience to read this chapter 
to an end. 

In early life it was my fate to be inti¬ 
mately acquainted with an individual, be¬ 
tween whom and myself the similarity of 
our pursuits, as well the parity of our 
yrars, cemented a strict friendship. My 
friend, an artist of some promise, was 


passionately attached to a young lady, 
who was by no means insensible to his 
merit; but insurmountable iliiTiciilties had 
hitherto prevented a union to which both 
looked forward as to an event wiicnee 
alone their happiness could be dated. 
Great, indeed, were the obstacles which 
interaened between the lovers and the 
smiling perspective to which hope would 
occasionally point. Laura was an heiress, 
and Arthur had still to win the favours of 
fortune she had her tiiousands, he but 
his pencil. The golden fruit, too, was 
strictly guarded, not exactly by the dra¬ 
gon of the Hesperides, but by a scarcely 
less ruthless animal—a maiden aunt, in 
whose moral code poverty was set down 
as a crime of the deepest dye. Aunt 
Brid^, therefore, wisely eudeavoured to 
inculcate on her young chaige a suitable 
contempt for *' young men of uo pro¬ 
perty.” 

Ailer the lapse of some years, circum¬ 
stances separated me from my poor friend, 
whose letters, however, continued to ac¬ 
quaint me with his sorrows, and some- 
umes with the fiiint hopes that at rare 
intervals brahtened his path. Arthur 
had all the nre, the_ exuberant and even 
disordered ima^nation, of one passion¬ 
ately devoted to his art. His nervous itw 
ritabiiity of temperament^ producing over¬ 
excited feeling, frequently betravM him 
into extravagances, whidi, hud they pro¬ 
ceeded from one whose name stood higher 
on the scroll of fame, would have been 
deemed the brightest indications of ge> 
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niiis, the sublime of inspiration, the very 
poesy of passion. In Arthur, they were 
but romantic absurdities — the wild and 
fithil ravings of an obscure enthusiast ■— 
a friendless, imtronless, pciinyless un¬ 
known, who, iroin the mournful solitude 
of his garrel^ chilled by every blast that 
blew, durst in fant^ transport himself to 
the same heaven, and mingle with the 
same celestial forms, which lent to the 
creations of a Raphael their loveliness, 
their majesty, their divinity. Poverty! 
is it for thee to shun the ridicule which 
is thy portion? — is it for thee to ad¬ 
vance one step farther, and dare to be 
sublime ? 

Arthur thus lived in a world which yet 
exists nut for all — the glorious world of 
imagination — the sphere over which god¬ 
like intelligences oilTuse brightness and 
harmony, by the exercise of that myste¬ 
rious power with which He of whom they 
are the image called into light a universe 
of chaos. Let not the comparison ofibnd 
the wise in words, or shock the hollow 
sanctity which dwells upon the lip. But 
for these gifted exertions to the sordid 
selfishness of humanity (and, truth to say, 
they are not many), who would recognise 
in the creature the likeness of the Cr^ 
ator ? By many was Arthur deemed a vi¬ 
sionary, a madman, a fool; and so, |^- 
haps, he was; for his outward garb lacked 
much of that sleek and comely appear¬ 
ance which betokens an acquaintance 
with tiic grand science of thriving in the 
world. Of a truth, he was not clad in 
purple and fine linen, nor fared he sump¬ 
tuously every day. He was without 
ctiniary resources: need it be added that 
his friends were few ? His prospects were 
not cheering, nor were his dinners always 
abundant. But a truce to these details of 
suffering: Arthur thought not of them 
beyond the instant of thmr immediate 
pressure; and, at such moments, he was 
wont to retreat as speedily u m^ht be 
from the world and its materiality of evil 
to those fairy scenes of ideality, th^ 
dreams of the painter and the Poet, which 
almost reversra the order of his bring, 
and substituted the illusions for the re¬ 
alities of life. His was an enviable sys¬ 
tem of philosophy. 

I have said that I was his confident; 
we knew each other; I was acquainted 
with his worth, his singleness of heart: 
he felt that, confided to my bosom, the 
secret of his sorrow was in' safe keeping. 


This was much; and it was, perhaps, still 
more, that I treated not as the wander¬ 
ings oS a diseased imagination the strange 
incomprehensible thoughts which gra¬ 
dually detaclied my friend from the posi¬ 
tive concerns of existence. I scoffed not 
at that wild and sombre sport of fani^— 
that self-inflicted torture — which, to Ar¬ 
thur, rendered the gift of an ardent soul 
the direst of earthly curses. The contents 
of his letters were gloomy, often myste¬ 
rious : nay, they were at times so inco¬ 
herent that 1 with difficulty resisted the 
impression that his moral sufllurings had, 
indeed, overthrown his reason. But why 
should I, like the unfeeling world, have 
pronounced him mad? Weigh in the 
same balance the visionary’s day-dreams 
and the practical inconsistencies of his 
self-appointed judges, and say, in favour 
of which party will the scale incline? 

Many months had elapsed since any 
tidings of Arthur reached me; and the 
circumstance distressed me the more, as 
I knew that one of his few consolations 
was to unburthen his heart of its sad se¬ 
crets —to unfold, to the sole friend whom 
he cherished, his destiny of evil. At length 
this ill-omened silence was broken: I re¬ 
ceived a letter from him, but mournful, 
indeed, were its contents. The unfeeling 
guardian of his beloved had sacrificed 
her on the altar of pride; her wealth had 
served to gild the fading splendour of de¬ 
cayed nobility, and had purchased for her 
an alliance with an illustrious house, 
whose representative, in pity to his mort¬ 
gaged ac^ had condescended to espouse 

— hmr gold. Aunt Britket was in r^ 
tures: the first wish ot her heart woa 
gratified. At the trifling sacrifice of a 
girlish romantic passion, her niece had 
obtained a title. The superannuated vo¬ 
tary of the world, clinging to its follies 
still the fiister as she advanced towards 
the tomb, knew not the splendid woes of 
hollow neatness-— recked not of the an¬ 
guish which wrings the hear^ whilst the 
lips are tortured into smiles. To Arthur, 
the blow was annihilation: it crushed the 
spirit—it extinguished hope —it witheiv 
^ the honest pride of the artist—-it 
broke down the man. 

In a few weeks he again wrote to me, 

— for the last time. His letter I have 
carefully preserved, not only as a sad 
memorial of a dear and departed friend, 
but as a singular record of one of those 
inexplicable occurrences which belie the 
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reasonings of the pretendeil philosopher, 
and astound the intelligence even of the 
most gifted among Heaven's creaturra. 
The render may arm himself with a smile 
of incredulity: be it so. His scefiticism 
tempts me not into a laliyriiith of argu¬ 
ment on a iact which I couUl not but 
believe, even had I the world’s wealth 
wherewith to purchase the consolation of 
a doubt. But let me not wander from 
niy narrative. Arthur’s letter — his lust 
letter — was in substance ns follows: 

# • * • 

• • “ I hud perhaps done well 

to reserve fur my next messing with niy 
friend the strange recital which my pen is 
now about to trace. My next meeting! 
Edward, we shall never meet again f 1 
am not mad;— yon will not call me so, 
though they who know me less will have 
it so. 

My sad story provokes a smile of de¬ 
rision,— ay, of pity, on the lips of those 
who, to humour the i^r maniac,^ are 
fain to lend an ear to his frantic ravings. 
Some, too, deal with me as with a child, 
— swear to believe my tal^ and then 
charitably exhaust their scanty store of 
science to prove that what I have seen 
tran^resses the laws of nature —ex¬ 
ceeds the boundary of things possible. 
Oh! could they but persuade me to adopt 
their senseless theories! But no: it can¬ 
not be; for, if there is truth in Heaven, I 
saw if. 

Let me at once, and in few words, 
disclose my secret; for so {lassing strange 
is my tale, that ’tis only by hastening to 
its conclusion that 1 can again render 
myself familiar with the ideas and the 
phrases of ordinary men. Alwiit six 
weeks since i had passed the night in 
writing, and whole bheets scattered in 
disorder on my table, bore evidence that 
the most smiling fancies are not always 
those which chase each other through 
the brain in rapid succession. Towards 
morning 1 felt feverish, from the absence 
of sleep, and had recourse to my usual 
remedy in such cases, — a bath. Scarcely 
was X in the water, when my lamp, for 
want of oil, gradually expired, and at last 
left mo in total darkness. 

** My fricn \! 1 must again beseech 
your iiidtilgeace. Be patient with me, 
and mock me not if I believe the testi¬ 
mony of mv senses. 1 had almost fallen 
asleep in the bath, when I was aroused 
by a sudden shock. A clear riWery 


light was reflected upon every object 
ill the room. Before me stood one 
who gazed on me, as never man gazed. 
Astonishment and terror deprived me 
of the power to speak, whilst the 
spectre, advancing his left hand, pre¬ 
sented to my view the antiipie cameo,— 
that which I prized s<i highly, —that 
which you may well remember was Laura’s 
gift. 1 could not be deceived: it was the 
same superb stone enclosed in its mctlal- 
lion. More than once my visiter waved 
it before niy eyes, as though willing to 
afford me the opportunity of recognising 
its identity. Afterwards slowly raising 
his hand, and displaying three of his 
fingers, he distinctly pronounced the word 
——and disappeared. 

The horror of this scene deprived 
me of all consciousness. On recovering 
possession of my faculties, I found ni)'self 
in bed, and surrounded by a host of per¬ 
sons, whom my cries, involuntarily utter¬ 
ed whilst in a state of insensibility, had 
summoned to my aid. My first care was 
to order my servant to fetch the case in 
which 1 had depouted the medallion, 
and the fatal cameo. No sooner had the 
words passed my lips, than Frederic turned 
pale as ashes, shuddered, and burst into a 
convulsive laugh. 

^ * You know ail! ’ said he, in the ac¬ 
cents of despair. 

** Quick as lightning the thought flashed 
across my imagination, that my fticiids, 
desirous of amusing themselves at my 
expense, had bribed Frederic to play the 
part of the apparition by which 1 bad 
been so strangely disturlxal. The idcii 
was absurd; yet 1 clung to it with trans¬ 
port. 

** * Ay,’ said I, ‘ I know all ; but lie 
assured that you shall not escape un¬ 
punished.’ 

“ In the deepest agitation Frederick 
left the room. In about five minutes a 
violent eimlosion was heard. 1 ran to 
the poor fellow’s chamber, and found him 
weltering in his blood: — he had shot 
himself through the head I On his table 
lay a letter addressed to me, and couched 
in the following brief terms:—* I am a 
dishonoured wretch — I have stolen your 
jewels— but my life pays the penalty of 
my Clime.* 

" On the perusal of this paper, the 
contents of which had been dictated by 
the most horrible desperation, I was 
sdzed witli a violent access of fever, and 
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forcibly carried to my chamber. During 
tlic whole of tiiat fearful night, the un« 
earthly form which 1 had already seen 
never once quitted my bedside. This 
time the spectre extended two of its 
bony fingers, and with a hideous laugh 
pronounced the word, — tm ! I coidd 
now but too well interpret the warnings 
and the mystcrions gestures of my visit¬ 
ant. The cameo was destined to cause 
the death of three human beings. The 
doom of one victim was already sealed. 

“ The progress of my recovery was 
tedious, hut at length I was able to quit 
my chamber. One morning, as I was 
preparing to go out for the first time dur> 
ing my convalescence, I was informed 
that a female, mcauly clad, and with an 
infant in her arins^ earnestly desired to 
speak to me. Having given orders that 
she should bo instantly admitted, in a 
few moments, a voung, pale, interesting 
woman stemd betore me. Her eyes were 
dimmed with tears; her trembling liinlis 
were incapable of supporting her ema¬ 
ciated frame. Shu seemed indeed the 
child of misery. For some moments slie 
uttered not a word, but at last making a 
violent effort — 

*'' Frederic,* said she, * was my hus¬ 
band 1 ’ 

** Oh God 1 at that moment how black 
was my despair 1 

'* ‘ Ay!’ addcil she, * *twas for me 
that he robbed jou of your jewels, — fur 
me that he died, —lor me,—and for 
my cliild 1 Take back this fatal cameo; 
for hunger is a stern adviser. Take 
it, — ere want and wretchedness urge 
me to another crime, that my infiint may 
no longer stun me with his cries for food. 
Take it,—but in mercy do not betray 
me into the bands of justice !* 

The wretched wile of Frederic held 
the cameo in her hand. At that moment 
the recollection of the horrid vision as¬ 
sailed me with renewed force, whilst the 
precision with which its first menace had 
been accomplished filled me with a dire 
foreboding of the evils yet to come. 
Meanwhile the suppliant, faring that her 
prayers were r^ected, seized my hand, 
and bathed it with her tears. Awakened 
from my gloomy reverie by this act, — 
* Nay,* cried I, ‘ this hateful stone shall 
no 
me 


longer do the work of desdny; give it 
‘ quick, — let uic destroy it.’ 


During this dialogue we stood near 
an open window; and whilst the forlorn 
sufferer hastened to obey me, the infant 
mode a sudden spring from her arms, 
and fell into the street beneath. With a 
wild shriek die mother leaned forward, 
and beheld the pavement bespattered 

with the blood of her little innocent. 

• « • • 

** The expression of sympathy would 
have been a cruel mockery i— I gazed on 
the bereaved parent with despair scarcely 
surpassed by her own. Two of the jpre- 
dictions had been verified with apjpalling 
accuracy: I shuddered at the tnought 
that a tliird yet remained to be realised. 
Again 1 contemplated the statue-like 
form of the distracted mother, and again 
my limbs stiffened with terror as I be¬ 
held the phantom hovering above her 
head. The spectral lips no longer pro¬ 
nounced a threat, — but the fleshless 
hand extended one finger. A t/urd vic¬ 
tim was still due. * * 

** Inscrutable Ruler of man’s destiny, 
whom shall the third shaft smite 1 — EUp 
ward 1 an irresistible presentiment over¬ 
comes me: to distrust it were madness; to 
dread its fulfilment were scarcely less. — 
What have I to live for ? Yes! the t/tird 
victim is marked. The phantom lieekons 
to me in tlie distance: * * inethinks 
its smile is less hellish. * • • 

Adieu!” 

« « * * 
Accustomed us I was to the extrava¬ 
gant fliglits of my poor friend’s heated 
imagination, the perusal of this letter 
affected me with a vague sensation of 
alarm. The event Ihit too well justified 
niy terrors. The public prints shortly 
afterwards informed me tliat the body of 
a stranger had been discovered in a nor- 
ribly mutilateil condition, on the high 
road. Whether the outrage bad been 
perpetrated by an assassin, or whcdier 
the wretched individual had perished by 
his own hand, it was impossible to ascer¬ 
tain. The corpse was that of my ill-fiitcd 
friend Artiiur, the i&ird victim. 

Reader,— these facts occurred within 
the sphere of my own actual observation: 
I am therefore forced to credit them, de¬ 
spite of moilerii philosophy,and the march 
of intellect. 

B. 
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THE BRITONS. 

TREIB MAMHEB8 AND CUSTOMS, ABT8, SCIENCES, AND OENEtAL LITEBATUEE, No. IV. 

THE SAXONS. No. I. 

On the departure of the Romans from nius. They had also a tradition that 
Dritain,theinnBbitant8ofthe island found Hercules had visited thmr countiy; and 
themselves unable to resist the ravages of this hero they extolled above idl others 
the Scots and Piets—kindred tribes, but as thqp advanced to battle. Sweden, 
who retmned all thmr native ferodty; Norway, Denmark, and Germany were 
whilst the British character had been the countries of the Goths, 
emasculated through the process of slavery. Mr. Palsgrave gives' the best and most 

Thew, therefore^ invited to their assistance succinct account of the Saxon dominions 
the Saxons *, a warlike people of the Cim- on the Continent which we have seen, 
brie Chersonesus, to whom the isle of ** The ' three tribes of Germany,' the 
Thanet, in Kent, was at first awarded as Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, b^ 
the reward of their exertions; and who, whom Britain was subdued, seem origi- 
from this small beginning, succeeded in nally to have constituted but one nation; 
establishing themselves as masters over speaking the same l an guage, and ruled by 
the whole island, hemming in its ancient monarchs who all clfuinra their descent 
inhabitants within the sea-mrt shores and from the deified monarch of the Ten- 
mountain fiutnesses of Wmes. The Sax- tones, Woden or OtUn. They frequently 
ons are the genuine stock from which the changed their position on the fine land 
great mass of the English people are de- of Europe as the stream of population 
scended: thmr language is tlie foundation rolled forward, impelled by the secondaiy 
of our own; their manners and their causes, prepaid and destined to act in 
customs have given a tone to the English fulfilment of the decree by which the en- 
character, modified by the admixture of largement of Japhet bad ^n foretold. 
Norman habits; but still the foundation '* The Jutes, together with their neigh- 

is Saxon. Some account of this ancient hours the Angles, dwelt in the peninsula 
people must, therefore^ be desirable; and of Jutland, or the Cimbric Chersonesus; 
we shall endeavour to render our dcscrip- and in the adjoining Holstein, where 
tionofthem at once more comprehendve, there is still a district called Anglen. 
and not less accurate^ than any which has That, in fact, is the real 0/d Eng/and; 
previously impcarcd in so small a com- and, properly speaking, our ' Old Eug- 

; ass. To the elaborate works of Henry, land ' is Eew England^ though now we 
'urner, Mallet, Strutt, and other ex- mve that name to a province ui America, 
pounders of Saxon antiquities, we shall The Saxons were more widely dispersed: 
owe great obligations: and it will be our Ptolemy places them in the Cimbric Clicr- 
emleavour to condeflbe into a reasonable sonesus, near the Jules and Angles; but 
and attainable space all that has been th^ afterwards occupied a much laiger 
said by them upon the subject, in ex- extent, from the Delta of the Rhine to 
pensive and elaborate works. the Weser. After the migration of the 

The Saxons are a branch of that other Saxons to Britain, the name of Old 

C t family of the human race, the Saxons was given to the parent stock. 

hs, as tne Britons were of the Celts. One very laige body of Saxon population 
Descended, probably, from one source, occupied the present Westphalia; but 
these two tribes had very different pccu- the tribes by whom Britain was invaded 
liarities, and, to the observer, presented appear principally to have proceeded 
great diversity of feature. Equally brave, from the countiy now called Frieseland; 
daring, and impetuous, the Goths (who for, of all the ConUnental dialects, the 
were, perhaps, the more manly of the two) ancient Frisicki is the one which ap- 
claiiued their descent from Tuisto, a god proaches most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon 
sprung from the earth, and his son Bum- of our ancestors. 

* Some writers say the first Saxons who airired in England were loiles from their narive 
land; and, being driven to England, as their first resting-place, their aid was eagerly sought 
by the unwarlike Vortigetn, and as readily given by the Siucons, stimulated by the promised 
rc'wanl. • 
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*' It is unnecessary, however, to remark, 
that the wonl * Saxon ’ appears rather to 
have been intended to denote a confede¬ 
racy of tribes than to have originally be* 
longed to any nation. Learned men nave 
sought for the etymology of the term 
in the * sexa^ or short sword, a weapon 
with which they were armed. These, 
and other suppositions, upon which I 
have not room to enlarge, arc, after all, 
only ingenious sports and fancies. Wc 
possess but a very small number of au- 
thentie facts concerning the early history 
of the barbarian nations of the West; 
and, though the general outline of their 
position upon the ethnographical map 
can be understood with tolerable preci¬ 
sion, yet we must be always uncertain 
concerning the details." * 

In their original state, on the continent, 
the Saxons appear to have liecn char.ic- 
tcrised by a great degree of ferocious 
cruelty; but they were, at the same time, 
in energy, strength, and warlike fortitude, 
superior to au their contemporaries. 
Their external appearance was pleasing: 
they were tall, had dark hair, lair com¬ 
plexions, and blue eyes; wore loose linen 
vests, ornamented with various coloured 
trimmings, and covered with a cloak. 
The females had gowns, and several or¬ 
naments for the arms, hands, and neck; 
and lioth sexes wore shoes. War appears 
to have been the principal occupation of 
the men, who on land were robbers and 
on sea pirates. In their excursions they 
combined prudence with severity, —not 
that prudence which was allied to doubt 
or fear,or which prompted to the adoption 
of precautions for tnmr own defence; 
but that which enabled them to surprise 
their enemies, and to attack them when 
unprepared for their impetuous assailants. 
On laud they braved every obstacle which 
could be opposed to them: and in their 
expedirions by sea," they often preferred 
embarking in the tempest which might 
shipwreck them, because, at such a sea¬ 
son, their victims would be more un¬ 
guarded.” f But in their character they 
had one dreadful trait. " Thdr warfare 
did not originate from the more generous 


or the more pardonable of man’s evil 
passions; it was the offspring of the 
basest. Their swords were not un- 
slieathcd by ambidon or revenge. The 
love of plunder or of cruelty was their 
favourite habit; and hence they attacked, 
indifferently, eve^ coast which they 
could reach."Their arms were small 
shields, long lances, large knives, or 
crooked swords, and heavy sledges. They 
had also defensive armour for their horse, 
which Fabricius§ says was very heavy. 

The government of the Saxons on the 
continent is thus described by Bcd^ whose 
statement is corroborated by other au¬ 
thors. ** The aucient Saxons have no 
king, but many chiefs set over their 
people, who, when war presses, draw lots 
equally; and whomsoever the chance 
points ou^ they uU foUow as lender, and 
obey during the war. The war con¬ 
cluded, all the chiefs become of equal 
lower.” II At all times they seem to 
lave shewn great respect fur the aged: 
or most, if not all, of the words iii their 
anguago which denote authority, also 
express age. They had four orders of 
men amongst them: the cthcling (or no¬ 
ble), the frceinaii, the frccdinan, and the 
slave. The nobles were jealous of their 
name and rank. Nobles married nobles 
only, and the severest penalties prohibited 
intnisions of one rank into another. Y 

Their laws were marked with the 
cruelty of their character: in some in¬ 
stances, pccuiiiaiy compensations were 
accepted; but in most the puiiisliinents 
were very severe. Take as a specimen 
those inflicted for adultery and sacrilt^e. 
If a woman became unchaste, she was, 
in some districts compelled to haug her¬ 
self, her body was burned, and over her 
ashes her parmnour was executed. In 
others, a company of females whipped 
the unhappy delinquent from district to 
district; and, dividing her garments near 
the girdle, pierced her body with their 
knives. They then drove her, thus bleed¬ 
ing, from their habitations; and wherever 
she went, the women gathered around 
her, and renewed the punishment till she 
expired.** The punishment of sacrilege 


* Family Library, vol. xxi. ;i. 33,34. t Turner. 

\ Turner. § An author of the 16th century. 

11 Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 10. 
q See Turner, and the authorities he cites. 

** Boniface describes this custom in his Letter to ElhdboJd, the king of Mercia, in 
Jfeg. BibL Patnm, tom. xvi. p. 55. 
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was as dreadful;—‘•Whoever,” says one 
of the laws of the Frisians, ‘‘ breaks into 
11 temple, and takes away any of the 
sacred things, let him be led to the sea; 
and in the sand which the title usually 
covers, let his cars be cut off; let him 
be ” otherwise mutilated, and then '* iui< 
iiiolatcd to the gods whose temples he 
has violated.” 

'J'he ancient Saxons computed their 
time by nights, and not by days; their 


Mag. 

year bq;nn on the day upon which vie 
now celebrate Christmas-<lay; uud it was 
divided into months, governed by the 
changes of the moon. Of their literature, 
if they had tiny, in their ancient state, we 
know nothing: it is even uncertain that, 
on their first arrival in England, they 
])ossessed an alphabet, though the pro> 
babilities arc in favour of the supposition 

(jfo be contimicd.) 


PHILLIS AND THE PAINTER. 
Translated from the Italian of Giovmini dc llo.ssi. 

DY HISS AONKS STRICKLAND. 

« Pinghni un Amoriiiu.’’ 

“ Thou, whose art I most approve, 

Skilfid Painter! pmiit me Love,” 

Phillis to Apelles cries — 

“ How should I i'” he straight replies. 

Much surprised at this, the maid 
Turned about, and quickly said, 

” If, indeed, thou dost not know. 

List, and 1 will tell thee how! 

“ Paint a hoy with angel face. 

Full of charms, and full of gnu'c: 

In whose every look shall shine 
Tenderness and truth divine. 

” O’er those eyes no fillet bind. 

For I know he was not blind 
On that day when first his dart 
Through those glances reached my heart. 

" Hcard’st thou not ? Be^n thy task; 

When ’tis finished, come and ask 
loirgc rewards, and thou shall have 
All thine eager wish cun crave.” 

Phillis ceased ; and be again 
Answered, ” Simple maid ; in vain 
Thou would’st tax, with guileless heart. 

All the magic of my art. 

“ Ere 1 seek to picture Love, 

Wait awhile, four mtud, and prove,. 

If 1 may indeed ponrtray. 

All the charms he wcius to-day. 

" Phillis, these enchantments bright. 

All arc brief and swifl of flight; 

Even now a dark alloy 
Mingles in thy cup of joy. 
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** Pause a trilling space and see 
If Love reinuin unchanged to thee: 

If he should; — return! and 1 

Will freely give what thou would’st bny<*’ 

Joyful went fair Phillis home, 
iliiro again with joy to coinc. 

And the promis’d semblance claim, 

Of Love still smiling, still the same. 

But the sad reverse, alas! 

Vain illusions, how ye pass! 

Hopes, enchantments, bright and fair. 

All dissolve in empty air. 

Love the maid ha.s learned to know 
As her fierce and cruel foe! 

(lliarms and smiles have vuiii.shcd all. 

And his sweets have turned to gall. 

“ Ah! ” the cxperieiieeil Painter said, 

** How your brilliant colours fade; 

See how Love betrays tlic truth 
(.)f ardent and confiding youth.” 


TRAVELS, PERILOUS ADVENTURES, EXPLOITS, AND DAYS Ob' 
ANGUISH, OF A REGIMENTAL CHAPLAIN. 

FROM Tint GERMAN OP JOHN PAUL FRK.DERir RICHTER. 


The translator whose aim is to render 
exact justice to the works of John Paul 
Richter undertakes a task of no ordinal^ 
dilhculty. We might almost aver, tiiAt 
no other language than the German can 
serve as a vehicle in idl respects suitable 
for the strange mixture of poesy, satire, 
criticol acumen, and mysticism, to be 
found in the productions of that extra¬ 
ordinary writer. If there be another 
tongue capable of giving a faint ex|)res- 
sion to the conceptions of John Paul, 
whose epigrammutical enigmas are as 
sealed volumes even to many of his 
countrymen, that tongue is, perhaps, the 
English. Beyond all question, the French 
language presents few equivalents for the 
allegorical obscurities which form mi in¬ 
dispensable ingredient in every modern 
German work; and yet, if wc do not 
cjpxgiously mistake, it is precisely in the 
fnppery of a French costume that John 
Paul has been most frequently exhibited 
to his foreign fellow-labourers in the field 
of literature. 

Notwithstanding our intimate convic¬ 
tion that, as a medium of translation from 


the German, the English language pos¬ 
sesses many advantages over the French 
—a conviction in which, we think, every 
student acquainted with German authors, 
and particularly with John Paul Richter, 
will participate,—we yet feel considerable 
diffidence in laying before our readers the 
following fragment. The hero, Attila 
Schinclxl^ is one of those typical cre¬ 
ations springing from the poet's brain, all 
complete in conformation, as Minerva 
from the forehead of Jove; one of those 
conceptions of character, fantastic as a 
dream, ^ct stamped with the realities of 
actual life. Like my Uncle Toby, Fal- ^ 
stafij or Figaro, Schniclzlc, once intro- ' 
duced to the rentier’s acqmuntancc, is not 
easily forgotten: he, like them, has his 
date., his nationality, his indelible cha¬ 
racteristics. He is, however, a inucli 
more complex personage than luiy of the 
heroes of whom wc have just made ho¬ 
nourable mention : he is a being such as 
idetd and scientific civilisation have made 
him ; one who, by dint of diving into the 
depilis of analy>is, liccomcs an elaborate 
poltroon; a regiineiitalchaplain, w ho,not- 

M ‘J 
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withstanding his beantirul abstract theory 
of courage, might be taken for the em¬ 
blem of moral weakness; in a word — 
for cowardice incarnate, lie is a trembler 
on scientific principles; one who, for his 
hen-heartedness, will lay you down rea¬ 
sons “as plenty as blackberries;’* for 
Schmclzle, be it known, is a philosopher, 
a dialectician, a metaphysician, an alge¬ 
braist, and, withal, a chemist. He will 
analyse you into complete incapacity of 
tliought or movement; his imagination 
is an encyclopaedia, with nn accurate no¬ 
menclature and description of all im¬ 
pending, probable, and possible perils. 
According to his convenient system, the 
possession of a virtue consists in the 
power of cheating the reason into a belief 
111 its existence: thus,in his idea, to ima¬ 
gine heroism is to be a hero. Every ac¬ 
tion of SSchmelzlc is the result of intense 
calculation: as liecoincs a reflecting man, 
lie would write a treatise on the elasticity 
of animal siilistanccs to justify the pedes¬ 
trian who, on a rainy day, prefers boots 
to shoes. Enough, however, has been 
said in order to usher him on the scene: 
the reader who desires a more intimate 
acquaintance with our brave and honour¬ 
able professor of German metaphysics, 
may gratify his wishes by a careful medi- 
tatioii on the following precautions against 
thunder; of which, be it well understood, 
Schiiiclzlc by no means stands in bodily 
fear, but which he is determined to repel 
secundttm artem, 

“ The vulgar,'* says our admirable 
Schmclzle, presume to call me absurd, 
when they sec me walking, beneath the 
canopy of a cloudless sky, with an oil¬ 
cloth lunbrclla over my head. Senseless 
dolts 1 — they are not, like me, versed in 
the chronicles of the middle ages, which 
prove, by a variety of examples, that, 
even in moinenti of apparent calm, the 
destructive bolt may be lunched from 
the azure vault of heaven, to the annihil¬ 
ation of a scientific pate. This umbrella, 
gentlemen, is a conductor: at the ciiil of 
my travciling-cane is extended an oiled 
cloth; to the top is attached a chain, one 
extremity of which trails on the ground. 
Fall, thunderbolt!—thou shalt not touch 
me; — I brave thee; — niy conductor 
will avert thy fury from my occiput, and 
force thee to waste thy terrors on the 
ground, at the feet of the triumphant 
chaplain Schindzlc. 

“ Thus far we war siicccshfiilly against 


the thunder; but, then, the aerolites! 
For some years the moon has cruelly 
bombarded onr planet. That almost im¬ 
perceptible satellite, that gawkish femme 
de c^mhre of our globe, pelts us with 
stones, each large enough to crush an 
ordinary-sized honest man. Wo live in 
times of revolution and uiiiverial reliel- 
iion. A planet whose light, after all, is 
but borrowed, thus to revolt I ’Tis mon¬ 
strous. Against such perfidious attacks 
what protective measures must wc em¬ 
ploy ? Such is frequently the subject of 
my derp meditations by moonlight, while 
my gentle spouse snores, and my alge¬ 
braic treatises lie before me on the table. 
Just heavcii! our necessity for cotirnge 
grows with the age of the world: we are 
surrounilcil by dangers. My fellow-citi- 
zens, inhabit'ants of this tcrra(|ucoiis 
globe! imitate iny example, and arm 
yourselves with a grandeur of soul capa¬ 
ble of resisting every shock. Scarcely has 
the comluctor been invented by Frank¬ 
lin, — scarcely has the plan of this port¬ 
ative apparatus been discovered by the 
great Ucimarus, from whom 1, unworthy 
disciple, have borrowed the idea,—^wheii 
now the seditious moon plants her bat¬ 
teries against ns; and new comets, with 
fiery trains, traverse the menacing air.” 

The vulgar, whose unsophisticated no¬ 
tions aflurded such bitter cause of com¬ 
plaint to the philosopliic Schmelzie, con¬ 
tinued to cnioy a hearty laugh at his 
expense; and obstinately uttriluitcd his 
well-concerted precautions to a sensation 
somewhat resembling fear. But hear 
bow the professor repels the base in¬ 
sinuation : — 

“ My friends! bear witness for me; 
clear my fame of this odious calumny. 
Have 1 not ever delighted in the society 
of the brave — of soldiers, swaggerers, 
fire-eaters — merely stipulating, that, 
whilst in my company, their demeanour 
should be orderly and peaceable ! Have 
1 not held in the highest veneration my 
brother-in-law the dragoon — that pink 
of duellists! The truth is, that 1 am 
but too familiar with ideas of murder, of 
combats, of carnage. The Battle of Prague 
on the piano— orrsto cm molenza;~~ 
the Si^c of Toulon on the harp — these 
are my favourite airs: I purchase them, 
1 admire them, i listen to them, 1 study 
them without end. Luckily, luy fortune 
is limited, or my too passionate devotion 
to the theory of war might lead me to 
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commit follies innumerable. My cou- 
n^c, slanderers! You shall have proof 
oi Illy courage, if you will be present at 
uiy catechetical lectures — if you will 
hear iny words of iron, my orations of 
steel — my lessons to my disciples, whom, 
by my unaided powers of eloquence, I 
would fdiii traiisibriii into heroes of 
broiizu. 

Manifold are the eVidenccs that I 
might adduce in proof of that courage, 
the possession of which is denied me by 
niy encniitis. For instance, when, from 
the toil of a hill, 1 perceive a ^roiip of 
bathers enjoying the coolness of the 
refreshing stream, 1 instantly make my 
escaj^c with all possible speed; and where¬ 
fore:* Simply because my instinctive 
sapicity forewarns me that, should one 
of the bathers disappear under water, my 
heart flying away with my head, and niy 
head with iny lep, I should infallibly 
throw myself ncadlong into some accursed 
gull^ and thus meet with certain de- 
ttructioii as the reward of my generous 
devotion to the safety of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture. 1 have a hundr^ times related my 
<lreams to my dearest friends: and what 
is u dream, it not a portraiture of waking 
existence ? I have dreamt as valiantly as 
Caesar, Alexander, or my namesake Attila. 
1 have token Rome by storm; I have 
thrown the pope and the sacred college 
out of the windows; 1 have reduced the 
Vatican to ashes; at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, I 
have borne away in triumph the peruke 
of Charlemagne; at Berlin, I have cap¬ 
tured the hat of Frederick the Great; 
uiid as to batteries 1 have spiked at least 
twenty of them.” 

The good Schmclzle continued to 
dream in despite of the sneering vulgar, 
whose understandings were too gross to 
comprehend the subtlety of inetaphyucal 
distinctions. In vain did he allege, as 
indisputable evidences of valour, the 
many brilliant adventures in which he 
had borne a distinguished part: amongst 
others, certmn feats of horsemanship 
performed by him at Vienna; and the 
memory of which he tlius immortalises 
in his autobiog^phy:—• 

*' On a certain day at Vienna, my evil 
destiny willed that 1 should exhibit my 
erson on the back of a hired steed, a 
eauteous bright bay animal, but some¬ 
what stricken id years, and with a mouth 
as hard os that of Satan. No sooner was 
1 iirmly seated in the saddle, than I felt 


the accursed quadruped entirely beyond 
my control; he absolutely itumed away 
with me. In vain I tugged and pulled at 
the bridle, and sawed his mouth with the 
bit; the hciy brute continued to walk 
on; there was no stopping him. There¬ 
upon 1 begun to make bignals of distress, 
and to exclaim aloud,' Good friends! do 
you not see that my horse is running 
away with me? — stop him, for heaven’s 
sake 1 ’ The unfediiig crowd only laughed 
at me; and absurdly judging that no dan¬ 
ger was to be apprehended because my 
courser apparently udvanced with no 
greater speed than a lawsuit before the 
Aulic court, not one of them attempted 
to extricate me from iny really hazardous 
position. * Unthinking fools! ’ cried 1: 

‘ the horse has taken the bit between his 
teeth; ’ and then (wiU it lie credited ?) 
the laughter was redoubled: the sight of 
a vicious horse walking steadily away with 
his rider seemed an irresistible joke. 
Half the ragamuffins of Vienna formed in 
groups behind me, and stuck close to iny 
horse's tail. The Prince de Kaunitz, one 
of the best fiorsenen of the day, rode by 
me, but soon reined in his steed, in urdtw 
to contemplate me as I passed. There I 
was, pulling my bridle with desperate cflbrt, 
and endeavouring to balance mpelf on 
iny restive charger; every limb stiff' as a 
fluke of ice floating on the Northern 
Ocean. A letter-carrier, in scarlet coat 
and three-cornered hat, as he distributed 
his epistles to the right and left, passed 
and repassed before me, and persecuted 
me with a sardonic grin; a caitiiTemployed 
to water the streets— a achwamcMeuderer 
in command of a leathern pipe as long as 
his name — directed his aquatic battery 
against me and my horse, i could expect 
no less than an inflammation of the lungs, 
for my unparalleled exertions had thrown 
me into a profuse perspiration. Wretch 
that I was! And thou, steed of perdi¬ 
tion ! — thou worse than wooden horse 
of Troy 1 1 arrived at Malzlein, one of 
the suburbs of Vienna, my mind disorder¬ 
ed, my body fatigued. The hour was late, 
and the evening-gun had already'warned 
tile citizens to quit the Prater, and retire 
to their homes. The infernal lieast which 
I bestrode was still untired. 1 verily be¬ 
lieve that my ride might have continued 
all night, had not a lucky chance thrown 
my brother-in-law the dragoon in my 
|)atb. Thanks to kind Providence, I ar¬ 
rived at my own door without a broken 
M 3 
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boiiR, or even u contusion. As soon as I 
liud alighted, I made a solemn vow never 
again to risk niy safety by mounting an 
unbroken horse.” 

The next adventure in which the pro* 
fessor figured was his departure from his 
native town for Fla'tx, a celebrated but 
imaginaiy city, situate at a short distance 
from his own residence. The excellent 
and courageous ecclesiastic had been de¬ 
prived of his post of regimental chaplain 
on the flimsy pretext that a martial life 
was ill suited to his pacific character: he 
accordingly set ofl' with all coiivcnient 
expedition for Flcetz, in onlcr to remon¬ 
strate with General Shabackcr against the 
injustice of a measure by which his mili¬ 
tary flock woidd lose the services of their 
spiritual pastor. Before his departure, 
liowcver, Bchnielzlc assembled his domes¬ 
tics, wlioin he htwangiicd in n speech, 
which, for prudence and forethought, 
merits the highest meed of eulogy. Jn 
imitation of the categories of Kant, he 
classed with admirable regularity the di¬ 
vers accidents by which his property might 
be deteriorated during his intended ab¬ 
sence of eight days, and gave a masterly 
exposition of the various fires, burglaries, 
marches of troops, commotions, thunder¬ 
storms, &c., which, during the aforesaid 
period, might more or less matcriully 
affect Ills interests. But we must leave 
him to speak for himself: — 

” I recommended my wife, my Tcuto- 
berga, to hang my JEolian harp outside 
my chamber window, in order that, should 
the house be attacked by robbers, they 
might imagine the master at home, and 
busily engaged with his fiivouritc instni- 
menr. I also requested Tentoberga to tie 
lip the house-dogs during the day, and to 
loose them at night-time. Above all, 1 
cautioned her against the focus of de¬ 
struction so often established, by accident 
or careless fabrication, in the cenlreof the 
thick coarse panes of glass with which 
stablc>windows are usually provided. 
Many instances did I quote of dread- 
iid conflagrations which had been occa¬ 
sioned by similar casualties. 1 explained 
to her that the sun's rays, traversing 
this dangerous focus, might full upon 
a bundle of hay, and kindle in a blaze, 
first, the stable; secondly, the house; 
thirdly, the suburb; and lastly, the whole 
town. Science! — experience! — light 
uiid safegiuird of humanity ! — to you I 
am indciited for the prudence by which I 
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am distinguished. Such admirable lessons 
could have been taught lint in the philo¬ 
sophic laboratories of Germany! 

“ I took care to pack up two sorts of 
medicine—the one cooling, the other 
stiinulaiit; as also my surgical instrii- 
mciits, my crutches, and some lint, in 
ease the carriage should be overturned; 
not forgetting several cordials, and a va¬ 
luable treatise on the reduction of com- 
{lound fractures. Oil! that man could 
always, like Thales, carry his wealth 
about his person 1 ” 

To "niiike assurance doubly sure,” 
Schuicizle was accompanied by his bro- 
tlicr-in-luw the dragoon, and another 
friend. Notwithstanding tliis additional 
precaution, no bootier had he set eyes 
on his fellow-travellers in the diligence 
tlian he was attacked with his customary 
symptoms of philo&opiiic terror. lie thus 
continues;— 

** Near me was seated a female, who, 
to ail appearance, belonged to the class 
yclepeu—of easy virtue. On her hip 
was II dwarf, whom she probably inteml- 
cd to exhibit at a neighbouring fair. Op¬ 
posite to me was a lynx-eyed gallant, a 
rat-catcher by profession. At bis elbow 
was a half-blind truveiler, enveloped in 
a red cloak, and ever and anon display¬ 
ing a visage of most sinister expression. 

“ * The devil!’ miittereii I inwardlv; 

' how is it possible to guard against the 
devices of such coinratles? Should I be 
seen in such coinpaiiy, who knows but 1 
may be compelled to appear before some 
accursed tribunal? 1, wiip, from pruden¬ 
tial motives, have never so much as stop¬ 
ped at the door of a prison, lest a police 
spy, mistaking me for a confederate of 
one of the inmates, should accuse me of 
an attempt at rescue!' 

** Let It not be said that 1 am easily 
alarmed. The rat-catcher, — that male 
Atropos, who peopled with mice the 
region of shadows, — ingenuously avow¬ 
ed that, during the course of his exist¬ 
ence, he hud with much success trans¬ 
pierced theabdominaof ten men, dissected 
about fifty arms with the nicest precision, 
subdivided into shreds at least thirty 
hearts, and ^uced^ to imperceptible 
atoms some sixty brains. * I am afraid 
of nothing,' continued this unrivalled 
homicide, * 1 am invulnerable; you may 

[ ilace red-hot coals on the crown of my 
lead without producing the slightest 
effect.’ Upon this, iny brother-in-law. 
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the tlrapon, drew rrom his pocket a fire¬ 
box and some tinder, the latter of whicli, 
when lighted, lie placed upon the bald 
occiput of tile personage in question. 
The rat-catcher seemed the very genius 
of fire: he budged not an inch, and 
smiled with the utmost complacency, 
whilst wu regarded him with amazement. 

** * (Icntlemen,* said he, * yon could 
not do me a greater plcasiu'c than to 
warm this part of my outer man, which, 
truth to say, has ever been cold as ice.* 

“ The dragoon, applying his hand to 
the marvellous |iericranium, exclaimed, 
with surprise, ^ Good Heavens! the 
place is nut even warm! * 

*' To the horror of the spectators the 
rat-catcher detached the roof of his skull 
from his head, and, holding the bony cap 
in his hand, burst into au cxtruvugaiit fit 
of laughter. 

“ ‘ The gallows,* said he, ‘ has fur¬ 
nished me with this supplementary uiglit- 
cap, which I find excessivelr comfortublc 
ill cold weather. It once formed a por¬ 
tion of the skull of a very industrious 
gentleman, who came rather suddenly to 
his end. occupation as dissector in 
:i tiieatre of anatomy afibrds me many 
ojifiortunitics of providing myself with 
similar conveniences.* 

*' But J perceive that 1 have not yet 
spoken of my travelling com|)anion in 
the red cloak. Alas! he was not a whit 
less terrible or less dangerous than the 
others. For my [lart I think he must 
Imvc been an emigrant, and a refugee, 
for he alternat<% spoke French and Ger¬ 
man. Ills name, as he said, was John 
Peter, or Joliii Paul *, or some such 
name, — if indeed he could be said to 
Iiavc a name. It was not his red cloak, 
— red as the executioner’s mantle,— 
that occasioned niy alarm. No: 1 am 
too much of a philosopher to yield to 
vulgar prejudices; but tne travellers pe¬ 
netrating glance was no less inexplicable 
than reiluubtable. Each time that wc 
alighted from the diligence he walked up 
close to me, gazed at me witli a keen 
undefinable searching expression of coun¬ 
tenance, then turned upon his heel, and 
walked away. I have no objection to 
war in the open field, but to know not 
what bush or brake may shelter the am¬ 
bushed foe! this is too horrible. The 


red clonk absolutely gave me a spasmodic 
atrectiun. My suspicious redoubled when 
the wearer opened a large mouth, and 
began to talk of philosophy, sentiment, 
and philanthropy. When a man once 
holds forth in that strain,hc intends cither 
to dive into your secrets or to pick your 
pocket. 

“ * Sensibility! tenderness! mildness!* 
cried I, * talk not to me of those con¬ 
temptible virtues. Mine is a lion’s heart: 
tlicre lies my failing—my misfortune. 
I hare just returned from the army with 
my brother-in-law, the dragoon, and both 
of us are but too partial to murder, con- 
fiagration, massacre, and pillage. When 
the hot blood boils in the heart *lis a 
delightful tiling, sir, to lie invested with 
the ecclesiastical dignity, which, inclining 
to peaceable pursuits, acts as a check 
upon the thirst for carnage. But yet,' 
added I, hastily, that niy hearer might 
form no rash conclusions from my avowal, 
—' patience has its bounds; the meekest 
animal in creation seeks vengeance fur mi 
unjust attack. The first access of iny 
rage is generally terrific: at such a mo¬ 
ment 1 am not master of my actions. 
Moreover, my brother-in-law, the dra¬ 
goon, is by ray side; mid he is a man 
wlio will listen to nothing, and who, 
when I am attacked, generally settles 
matters in ii trice.’ 

'* The wearer of the red cloak smiled 
ambiguously. Wliat a smile! He de¬ 
clared himself attached to the corps dvpkt- 
maliqtte^ and. in fact, 1 had already 
remarked something of the fox in his 
countenance. 1 continued to inform him 
of my courage, without swaggering or gas¬ 
conade, but with that calm seli-posscssiou 
whicii ever distinguishes real heroism. 

« ‘ 1 resemble Montaigne,* said 1: 
* there is but one thing wluch I fear, and 
that is — fear.* 

* Blit,* replied the diplomatist, * sii})- 
pose you were not sufficiently afraid of 
tear?’ 

** * Tliat,* resumed I, * is, indeed, a sub¬ 
tle distinction: yours is a philosophy that 
would trisect a hair.*** 

The learned professor here commences 
a profound dissertotion on the dread of 
fear; and the limits of this dread of fear; 
from which he is led to an examination of 
the (liifurcnt species of fear. The whole 


* Hiu reader will perceive, tliat under the iimnc and costume of the (niveller in the rcil 
••hiak, John I’aul Uiehler intends to dusignulv liiinself. 
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passage furins an admirable satire on the 
German school of philosophy; its dis« 
tinctions, subdivisions, sophisms, and pa¬ 
ralogisms, without number and without 
end. The travellers ore then overtaken 
by a violent thundcF-storm, on which the 
deep-reasoning cx-chaplain observes; — 

I have long meditated on the prin¬ 
ciples of natural philosophy, and am 
therefore armed against tnc warfare of 
the elements. The following precautions 
are of the utmost utility when the ioud 
roaring of the thunder is heiud amongst 
the clouds. On those occasions I always 
seat myself upon a straw-bottomed chair 
in the midst of my apartment. So long 
us the heavens continue lowering,there! 
remain, taking especial care to remove 
from iny person watch-chains, shoe- 
buckles, clasps, and all other electric 
conductors. I recollect that a storm 
happening one day to burst forth during 
divine service, 1 suddenly quitted iiiy 
congregation, and took refuge in a vault, 
where 1 remained till the atnio^here was 
again serene. 

“ Such is my usual plan of defence. 
But, alas 1 in the diligence, in which 1 
was now confined, not one of my com¬ 
panions could boost the slightest ac¬ 
quaintance with natural philosophy; not 
one of them had studied under Schelling. 
When I beheld the clouds collecting and 
rolling their dense black masses above 
our luckless vehicle; when I saw the 
forked lightning sporting, and frisking, 
and twining in the heavens, I earnestly, 
hut in a low voice, entreated my fellow- 
travellers to deposit in one of the pockets 
of the diligence their watches, rings, and 
money, which 1 well knew wo’e terrible 
electric conductors. All of them laughed 
at me; when at that moment my bro- 
thcr-in-luw, the dragoon, sprinmng upon 
the coach-box, drew his sword, and ex¬ 
claimed, * My interposition will induce the 
thunderbolt to fall harmless to the 
round!' Sublimity of heroism! self- 
evotion, for which the page of histoiy 
can find no parallel! 

To complete my desolation, I be¬ 
came a butt for the satirical remarks of 
the rat-catcher and the frail damsel oppo¬ 
site. 1 was swollen with compressed 
fury; and the storm which raged within 
my breast was scarcely less violent than 
the tempest without. 1 abstmned, how¬ 
ever, from a discussion which could only 
have augmented our danger} for anger 


is an electric conductor. Covered, as we 
were, with transpiration; tightly packed 
in a moving habitation of wood and lea¬ 
ther, and mingling in this incommodious 
prison the breath of our lungs, had we, by 
the heat of argument, increased the eficr- 
vcscencc of the surrounding atmosphere, 
our fate had been sealed ; the same thun¬ 
derbolt had crashed us all. Penetrated 
with these truths, I spoke without open¬ 
ing my lips; I muffled every phrase. At 
the same time I elucidated with perfect 
clearness the theory of electricity; care¬ 
fully avoiding all expressions that might 
have excited the terrors of my auditory; 
for Erxicben and lleimarus have abun¬ 
dantly proved that fear alone is sufficient 
to cause death; and, moreover, that the 
excessive perspiration produced by it 
attracts lightning. 

* Yes, friends,' said 1, ‘ I tremble at 
the bore idea that you may yiclii to ter¬ 
ror ; I dread, too, that 1 myself may be 
seized with fear: but observe the situ¬ 
ation in which we arc placed. Stowed 
like herrings in a barrel; preceded by a 
naked sword, which glitters from the ton 
of our diligence; all breathless and pal¬ 
pitating as we arc, by what dangers arc 
we not surrounded! One additional 
degree of fear, and we are lost! Friends, 
be not afraid — if you would not in two 
seconds be pulverised—shivered into 
atoms — crushed — annihilated. Cou¬ 
nsel courage! magnanimity! heroism! 
—' for we n^ them in this trang hour! 
— Good fellow-travellers! wneii we are 
all safely out of this diligence, indulge in 
terror os you please; when the danger is 
past, be cowards at your ease: but at 
present, for the love of God, be not 
afraid; for great, indeed, is the peril!' ^ 

This exhilarating harangue would in 
other days have gained me the civic 
crown; the recompense accorded to 
those who saved the lives of their fellow- 
men. As it was, it produced its cflect, 
conducting us safe and sound to Vier- 
stadten, where a maraificent rainbow 
displayed its triumphm arch above our 
heads." 

On the departure of the diU«nce from 
Vierstadten, the travellers fell asleep, 
with the exception of the philosophic 
and heroic Schmelzle, who felt a strange 
inclination to measure the facial angle of 
his companions, according to the rales 
laid down by Lavater. heading, how¬ 
ever, that one of the sleepers might sud- 
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ilenly awake and resent his physiogno- 
inicul experiment, he resisted the tempt* 
atioii, and quietly replaccil in his pocket 
the instrument with wliich he had in¬ 
tended to ascertain if the distance from 
the chin to the mouth was equal to that 
between the upper lip and the radix of 
the nose, and to the interval which se¬ 
parates the eyebrows from the upper 
part of the forehead. 

The burlesque recital of Schmclzle 
might be entitled the philosophy of fear. 
It is the very anatomy of cowardice. 
The grotesque caricature, too, is, in 
reality, a keen satire on philosophical 


speculation. Evciy augmentation of 
human srienec is an addition to the stock 
of man’s terrors. Like Schmelzle, the 
philosophical Imokworm discovers that in 
climbing bis bed he may fall and break 
a limb; that he may be crushed by the 
descent of an aerolite, or poisoned in a 
fricassee of mushrooms. He pays his 
adoration at the shrine of fear; and, like 
the poor Hindoo kissing the dust befbre 
the shapeless temple that moves but to 
destroy, he bows his frame, he prostrates 
his spirit before the ruthless idol whose 
worship is sacrifice, and whose votaries 
are victims. 


SOLITUDE, A SKETCH; 

HY G. R. CARTER, ESq. 

Spirit ! thine eye betrays the depth of thought 
Which kindles it with lieauty; — thou dost love 
To wander in the starry hush of uq^ht. 

Or, Uiroued upon a rock, survey the pride 
Of corg«R>us woods, and verdant plains afiir; 

And thou art loneliest of the sister-band. 

Whose bosoms arc instinct with poetry. 

At morning’s flush of crimson on the clouds. 

Or in the twilight’s lute enchanted gloom. 

We’ve met thee, child of tho^htl with tranquil eye 
Dilating on the clouds that fringed the West, 

Ami seen thee listening to the village-bells. 

Whose muHC seem’d to mingle with the air. 

And glide into thy spirit like a dream. 


On the brow of rock or steep, ^ 

In thoughtful silence she redines. 

When dews upon the roses weep. 

And soft winds whisper through the pines; 
And thcrc^ as she bcholda the day 
llctiring from the sunny West, 

Her spirit wanders for away. 

Beyond the mountain’s crest. 

Or in some stately rain’d fme, 

With ivy-wreatiis around it spread. 

Whose moulderiim tombs conc^ the plain. 
Mementos of the dead! 

She rests beside the pensive um. 

Which crowns the wall defoced by age. 
And bows her beauteous head to mourn 
O’er life’s sad pilgrimage. 

Or in the quietude of ni^t. 

With placid brow, uplifted eye. 

She meJitates upon the bright 
And countless orbs that gem the sky; 
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Alul iiopcs tlmt when an earthly b]i^!>ht 
Shall domi her ailent bliss with cures, 
Desith’s mandate nia}' in heaven unite 
Her gentle soul witli theirs! 


ADVENTUllKS OF A PRUSSIAN KECRUlTlNll OFFICER. 

FROM TIIK GKRftlAN. 

(Cont'hdcdfrom p. 97.) 


Tills letter reached me at that highly- 
excited period which preceded the break¬ 
ing out oi* the niic-ycur Bavarian war. 
My hciirt beat with cxiiltation at the idea 
of being thought worthy to asdst in the 
annihilation of projects hostile to iny 
sovereign’s views. 1 burned with impa¬ 
tience to execute my task, and a huiidrcil 
times a day read the letter I had received. 
My curiosity, ton, was not a little excited. 
That the iiidiviiliial to be arrested was of 
no mean rank, the mystery attending the 
information, as well as the secrecy to be 
observed in the execution of the order, 
sufficiently proved. During my inter¬ 
course with the Count de Patvi’s family, 
I had received many unpleasing impres¬ 
sions, which w’cre now revived. The 
many bitter comments on Frederick 
which had escaped from DePulvi himself, 
us well as from Walter; the unseemly 
triumph displayed at the accounts from 
time to time spread of the wretched slate 
of the king’s health, again occurred to 
me, followed by the thought that both 
might be engaged in the plot alluded to, 
and that Walter was most probably the 
individual more particularly designated. 
His income, the source of which was un¬ 
known } his continual allusions to noble 
connexions; bis frequent journeys, con- 
firmeil my suspicions. 

In a few days I received a letter, 
brought by a stranger, and tlie contents 
of which were us follows: — " At nine 
o’clock to-morrow evening,the individual 
alluded to in my former letter will be 
found in the vicinity of the farm-house 
lately burnt down in the neighbourhood 
of Augshuig. He will approach the 
ruins with an appearance of haste and 
mystery; and hy properly concerted mea¬ 
sures, it will be easy to seize his person. 
For greater security, however, the sound 
of a whistle from some neighbouring 
hushes will serve us a signal that he is the 


right man; and he may. on such signal, 
be arrested without further hesitation.” 

The signature of niy colonel, as well 
as the cipher completely corresponding 
with that affixed to the former letter, 
leR no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the document. My measures were 
speedily taken, and at the appointed hour 
1 stood on the watch, vtitn four of the 
most trustworthy of my soldiers and a 
dog, in the vicinity of the fallen house. 
The burrounding country bad the fame 
of being tlic rendezvous of thieves; and 
not without cause, ns for many miles 
round it was nniiihahitcd. We find not 
long waited, when n man strode down 
the path leading to the ruins. It was 
not the figure of Walter, nor his m.*mncr 
of walking; but the stranger’s hat pressed 
down iiiion his brow, his cloak flowing in 
large folds around him, together with the 
darkness of the night, rendered it Impos¬ 
sible to distinguish his features. Scarcely 
had the unknown approached my am¬ 
bush, when the piercing sound of u 
whistle served my companions as the 
signal for attack, and in a trice the 
stran^r was seized. He drew a small 
pistol from beneath his cloak: a brief 
contest ensued. He was, however, 
speedily overpowered; for the dog, too, 
set on by my people, fiercely attacked 
him in the rear. He had till now silently 
defended himself; but at length, yielding 
to force, he exclaimed, "lam betrayed 1” 
The voice was familiar to my ear. At 
the same moment, a ray from a dark 
lantern, which my companions had 
hitherto concealed among the bushes, 
illuminated the scene, and with horror 1 
recognised the features of Hermann the 
painter! He fixed his eye on me with a 
iniagled expression of wrath and terror; 
ray blood ran cold in my veins. “ Un¬ 
happy man!” I exclaimed, aflected as 
much hy sympathy ns by zeal fur the scr- 
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vice in whicli I was engaged; “ wlint 
desperate designs iiavc you contem¬ 
plated ?” 

V^'illioiit attending to my address, he 
cried, in nccen'.s of the bitterest scorn, 

“ 'I'his, then, is llie friendship of Von 
Arnstein! Well, be it so: 1 mu betrayed! 
but what more df> you require ? *' 

With averted countenance, I replied, 

You iiuist follow iny men.” 

“ What! ” CM'liiinied be thunderstruck, 

“ the recruiters?—impossible!” 

Thu sobliers, who bad previously re¬ 
ceived their instructions, \iolcntly laid 
hold of him; and Heruianii was at length 
dniggcd away. Tlinughts of a jurring 
nature crowded ii|)on my brain. Oiiglit 
J nut to liavequestioned, to have examined 
llerimmii ? — But the order contained no 
such iiistriictiuns. 

My letter to my colonel was despatched, 
and might reach Berlin still earlier than , 
ileniKinn, allhinigli he, under escort of 
the recruiters, immediately proeftded on 
his journey in a e.irriage, which had been 
kept ready in the vicinity of the place 
whence the recruits were couiinouly trans¬ 
ferred to the capital. 

One day, as 1 sat immersed in grief, 
Sehicnzky made his appearance, lie ap¬ 
peared intoxicated, and on liis entrance 
greeted me with an air of insolent fami¬ 
liarity : — “ What! luy tight little lieu¬ 
tenant,” he began, tapping me oii the 
shoulder, ^ always so sad I Thou shouldst 
not hang thy head now: there is, surely, 
no rival now dangerous to thy love! ” 
Rival! ” 1 exclaimed, ** what are 
you prating about, fellow ? ” 

** I know all,” said Schienzky; **liaTe 
long known that love for the fur Agatha 
alone induced you to visit at the Count 
dc Palvi’s, though the world thought 
otherwise: thou shouldst be merry and 
of good cheer, since that tall fellow Her¬ 
mann has been put out of the way.’* 

** Hermann !*’ said 1, with excited at¬ 
tention, ” what do you know of him?” 

** Well,” he exclaimed, suddenly as¬ 
suming a serious air, be has disappear¬ 
ed; and you must be aware that he was 
the {lersuii whom you were directed to 
arrest. But suppose he were not that 
icrson, but had been betrayed into your 
lands— there were a trick to merit some 
ittie gratitude! ” 

*' How were that possible?’’ cried I, 
with difiicuity mastering my indignation. 

“ If 1 must speak the truth,replied 


he, you must know that 1 discovered 
Agatha’s intention to elope with the 
painter. 1 had heard, too, that you had 
been charged to seize secretly on some¬ 
body ; so, instead of tlie other, the painter 
was doomed to full into your hands on 
his way to the deserted farm-house, where 
he meant to conceal Agatha during the 
night, until all had been prepared for her 
flight.” 

” But bow,” exclaimed 1, with ill-sup- 
pressed horror, how didst thou hccoiiic 
acquainted witli the circumstance of the 
contemplated arrest ? ” 

Weil,” answered he witli hesitation, 
^ if I niiist avow all — and no doubt you 
would guess it at last — when alone in 
your ehuuibcr, 1 once saw your writing- 
desk open, and—and u letter lying 
in it. People of my calling are not 
punctilious: any intelligence; the slight¬ 
est hint — a cursed habit, too — will 
never allow me to see a written paper 

witliuut-But enough — 1 found the 

means; the matter was easily accom¬ 
plished. But no responsibility can be 
attached to you in the business; for 
should the genuine order now arrive, you 
would only have to inform your coioucl 
of the circumstances, and enclose to him 
the forgery, with his signature so |)erfcctly 
executed that it would deceive himself. 
The whole affair will be considered as a 
joke. Now pursue your fortune with 
the charming Agatha. Your love will 
gradually dry her tears.—But now for my 
reward.” 

Ye^ accuned villain! ” I exclaimed, 
no longer able to restrain my rage; 1 
will reward thee as thou dcservest.” 
Seizing him at the same time, 1 began to 
ply him most lustily with my Spanish 
canc,cxclaiming,in a voice almost cnoked 
with anger, ** Craily scoundrel! so thou 
openest my desk; pryest into my secrets; 
forgest signatures and letters! — receive 
thy rewam I ” 

Schlenzky endeavoured to avoid my 
blows: and having at lost succeeded in 
gmnin^ the door, he sprang from the 
steps into the street, uttering the most 
horrible curses. My feelings were now 
indescribable; I imagined a thousand 
plans for the deliverance of Hermann, all 
of which, on mature deliberation, [ was 
obliged to reject. As soon as 1 became 
somewhat calmer, I acquainted my father 
with the whole ailiiir, and implored him 
most earnestly to leave notliiiig untried 
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to restore the innocent roan to freedom. 
The colonel of my regiment was a per¬ 
sonal friend of my father; and as soon as 
mvletter wasdcspatched I feltniysclfsome- 
what consoled. With very mingled feelings, 
1 looked forward for the next intelligence 
respecting this unhappy arrest; but none 
arrived, and 1 found myself obliged, a few 
nights afterwards, to follow up a recruit¬ 
ing adventure, which I ardently hoped 
would be my last. 

It was already quite dark, as I, accom¬ 
panied by ni^ followers, issued from the 
city gate. The place of rendezvous with 
the intended recruit was in a wood in the 
neighbourhood of his dwelling, to which 
one of the soldiers, well acquainted with 
the localities, served as a guide. Scarcely 
had wc reached the spot, when a large 

S of the peasantry rushed out of a 
et. We ^sped our weapons; shots 
were heard; in the midst of which and, 
the shouts of tlic peasants, 1 thought 1* 
distinguished Schlenzky’s odious laugh. 
1 felt myself seized, but succeeded, never¬ 
theless, in discharging iny second pistol. 
Suddenly a fearful blow from behind fell 
upon my head—1 was stretched senseless 
on the ground — 

« # * • * 

Brightly shone the sun upon a white¬ 
washed little chamber, from the only 
window of which 1 looked upon an ex¬ 
tensive country. A neat steeple, em¬ 
bowered among shady lindens and tall 
pine-trees, at its side a smiling village, 
were presented to my view. Had 1 not 
then — but it was long, very long ago—• 
often beheld the same scenery ? From 
the apartments, which as a boy 1 occupied 
with my tutor, it was even thus that the 
village of Menkleben lay before us. But 
why this little window, with its iron bars ? 
why the coarse frock which I wore? was 
1 then not * • * • 

The door opened; an elderly well- 
dressed man entered, and advanced to¬ 
wards mo. I knew not if he questioned 
me, nor what 1 answered. But long and 
earnestly he looked at me, and in a tone 
of deep sympathy, Thank heaven,” 
aud be, " reason r^mns her sway! ” A 
long interval elapse before it was con¬ 
sidered prudent to inform me of the real 
nature of my situation. I learnt that 1 
was in the fortress of Ingolstadt, and in 
the hospital for the insane; that 1 had 
been found by some Bavarian peasants, 
who, believing me a viohiter of the terri¬ 


tory, severely wounded in a skirmish, had 
conveyed me to the fortress; that my 
wounds were soon cured, but that 1 had 
long remained in a state of mental insen¬ 
sibility, until a physician, newly attached 
to the establishment, bad judged it expe¬ 
dient to pay more than ordinary atten¬ 
tion to my case. A newspaper which was 
placed in my hands, informed me that 
more than three years had elapsed since 
my accident. They were lost; and, alas I 
still more — my character, my station iu 
the service of ray country, the good 
opinion of my superiors — all had va¬ 
nished ! Without hesitation, I discovered 
myself to the physician, who ex|>rcsscd 
his readiness to write to my father; 
adding, that the latter, when informed 
of my situation, might take measures for 
my 1 iberation. 1 grateful ly acknowledged 
my obligations to the benevolent phy¬ 
sician, and the letter was duspatchctl. 

The answer at length arrived: my fa¬ 
ther hthi been dead a year! Hermann, 
too, was no more 1 The phydcinii, who 
was well known in Augsburgh, had ascer¬ 
tained that within less than two years 
from the period of his enlistment the un¬ 
fortunate man had been carried off by 
illness. It required no small share of 
sympathising friendship to support me 
under such afflicting intelligence. The 
worthy physician was not deficient on his 
part, and the commandant did all in his 
power to render my situation supportable. 

My imprisonment had lasted consider¬ 
ably above a year, when one day the 
cannon of the fortress began to thunder 
forth their greetings in honour of some 
high-born personage. A widowed prin¬ 
cess of the nousc of Bavaria, on a journey 
to some mecticinal baths, was passing 
through the place. Scarcely had tbu 
noble lady been conducted to the hotel 
destined for her reception, when 1 re¬ 
ceived a summons to attend her. The 
commandant reedved me in the ante¬ 
chamber. With a countenance beaming 
with joy, be informed me that my release 
was certain, the dowager-duchess Cle¬ 
mentina of Bavaria having obtained my 
liberation from the authorities of the 
country. The commandant most de¬ 
cidedly disclaimed my thanks as due to 
him. I felt, however, no doubt that he 
had presented a petition in my behalf to 
the duchess, whose benevolent disposition 
was universally known. 1 was graciously 
and kindly received. The duchess ques- 
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lioncd me minutely as to my family con> 
iicctions, and the immediate causes of my 
misfortunes. Then pointing to an elderly 
lady who stooil near her, she added, 
“ Madame de Gulzhcim will inform you 
of some arrangements I have made to 
facilitate your return into the Prussian 
states ; and when you shall have attained 
an honourable situation in the service of 
your king, it will afic>rd me a pleasing 
recollection that I have lieen instrumental 
to yoiir success.” Overpowered with 
gratitude, I withdrew; but Madame de 
Oolzheini accompanied me into the aiitc- 
cliaiiihcr, where site informed me that the 
king, displeased at the many abuses com* 
iiiitted in the recruiting service, had al¬ 
ready replied with expressions of deep 
displeasure to a petition presented by my 
relations on my behalf. It was to be 
expected, therefon*, that, intmediately on 
my return, an cncpiiry into my conduct 
would be instituted, and that thq result 
would consign me for several years a pri¬ 
soner to some fortress. To avoid this, 
the noble duchess bail provided me with 
letters of recommendation to several in¬ 
fluential personages at the Prussian court. 
1 was moreover to travel in her suite as 
far as Gotha, where her journey took 
another direction. I returned my grate¬ 
ful acknowledgments, though not without 
a painful sensation of wounded self-love, 
which revolted at the idea of my return 
among my comrades as one who had es¬ 
caped punishment only through the fa¬ 
vour and protection of the great. With 
deep emotion 1 took leave of my kind 
protector the commandant, and early on 
the following luoriiing bade adieu to In- 
golstadt. 

After an expeditious journey, wo ar¬ 
rived at Gotha, where Madame/le Golz- 
hcini rcqncstcil me to accompany her on 

a visit to her brother. Count S-, who 

resided at his country seat in the ncigli- 
bourhood, to which he had invited seve¬ 
ral guests, and amongst them a young 
femiilu friend of her sister.. On our ar¬ 
rival, we learnt that the Count had the 
evening before set out for Berlin, on 
receiving a Biiinmons from the king. The 
guests had coubeqiiciitly dispersed, with 
the exception of Madame de Golzhcim's 
oung friend, who, expecting her arrival, 
ad remained behind, but who was then 
out on a walk. “ There is no remedy but 
patience,” said Madame de Golzlieim, 
who had for a considerable time con¬ 


ferred in secret with an elderly domestic: 
“ we must pass away the time as well aa 
we can, till my young friend returns from 
her walk. The count has, I am informed, 
engaged a foreign artist to make copies 
from some of the most celebrated paint¬ 
ers. He is now at work in the house. 
We may, therefore, amuse ourselves by 
inspecting his performance.” Though 
little inclined to look at pictures, polite¬ 
ness required my assent. We pt»scd into 
a saloon, in which a painter, with his 
back towards ns, sat at his easel. The 
sight painfully reminded me of Hermann. 
When at length, disturbed by the noise 
of our ciitRincc,thc artist rose,and turned 
towards us — Gracious Heaven ! the 
strange forms which had haunted me in 
my madness seemed ag.'iiii to glare upon 
me:—it was Hermann himself! In the 
deepest agitation he advanced towards 
me, and received me in his arms. He 
who has felt the weight of remorse, and 
who, like me, hos in one iiioment, ns if 
by magic, been released from the cruel 
burden,— he alone can judge of my feel¬ 
ings,when I again awoke to consciousness 
and certainty. “ But how,” exclaimed I, 
can miracles happen ?—and Agatha ?” 
I ventured to add, not without fear of 
hearing some disastrous intelligence. 
" She is mine,” replied 1 lermann. “ You 
shall see her—she shall herself tell you 
the anxiety your uncertain fate has occa¬ 
sioned ns.” With these words he drew 
me down the steps into the park. I 
wuH again to see Agatha! but as the 
wife of another! — Hermann warmly in¬ 
vited me to accompany him to his house; 
but a servant of Mauamc de Golzlieim 
previously placed in my hands a letter 
from that lady, which contained the fol¬ 
lowing : — " The commands of the 
duchess call me hence. Our journey must 
be resumed very early to-morrow. 1 leave 
you with friends to whom destiny has 
so unexpectedly reunited you, with the 
warmest wishes for your future welfare; 
the promotion of which I have now the 
consolation to be able to commit to 
Heaven and the truest friendship.” 

Hermann and myself now entered n 
neat country house, and proceeded into 
a garden, at the farther end of which two 
ladies were sitting. One rose as we en¬ 
tered, and advanced towards us—it was 
Agatha. Overpowered by the violence 
of my feelings, I pressed her hand to my 
lips, while my looks alone pleadcxl for 
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|):mlon. **All is forgotten," cxcliiinicil 
she: “ evil has turned to good. Be, 
therefore, the bitter past no more re¬ 
membered." She now conducted me to 
the arbour, where her fair companion, 
whom Hermann introduced as Made¬ 
moiselle Feldcrn, the daughter of the 
village pastor, had remained. With a 
feeling for which I found it difficult to 
account, 1 gazed on her charming fea¬ 
tures. She appeared the very ideal of 
refined sensibility, of bewitching modesty. 
1 was not myself aware how deeply I was 
lost in the contemplation of this lovely 
being, till I observed the sly smile on the 
countenance of Hermann, who at hast 
accompanied me back to the count’s re¬ 
sidence where, by Madame de Golzheim’s 
desire, an apartment had been prepared 
for me. 

On the following morning the artist 
proceeded to satisfy my curiosity with 
regard to his past fate. He had been 
dragged from Augsburg, his heart a prey 
to the most hitter pangs, occasioned by 
my supposed treachery. On his arrival 
in Berlin, where he was questioned by 
the authorities, he was at length unde¬ 
ceived. After a protracted confinement, 
he was released, equipped as a recruit, and 
sent to drill. The circumstance of bis 
false arrest having been explained, he 
conceived a hope that he iiu^ht obtain 
his discharge from the service into which 
he had liecn so unjustly enlisted. In this, 
however, he was disappointed. His c<lu- 
cation was evidently superior to that of 
his comrades; he wrote a good hand, and 
was therefore considered a desirable re¬ 
cruit. In this situation, Agatha—the 
gentle Agatha—determined to share his 
lot. She possessed some jewels which 
had belonged to her mother. The sale 
of these defrayed the expenses of her 
journey to Borlin» and left a surplus, on 
which, aided by her skill in the finer 
kinds of ncedlo-work, she might reason¬ 
ably expect to exist till happier times. 
The most important step was to obtain 
Henoann’s discharge. This, however, was 
no easy matter. An ingenious stratagem 
at length achieved what fair represent¬ 
ations had failed to effect. On pretence 
of sickness, Hermann was transferred to 
the military hospital, where meagre diet 
and want o*f fresh air had nearly reduced 
him in reality to the condition which he 
at first so successfully counterfdted. One 
of the attendants was then induced, for a 


considerable bribe, to disinter the liody 
of a soldier, lately deceased, and who in 
features had borne some rcscinblnncu to 
the painter. In the night the mournful 
remains were introduced into the hos¬ 
pital : and at the same moment, and by 
the same window, Hermann escaped. On 
the following morning his death was re¬ 
ported, whilst he issued in disguise from 
the Potsdam gate. Shortly afterwards 
he arrived in safety at Wittenberg, 
where the nuptial benediction united him 
to his beloved Agatha. “ Your fate," 
added Hermann, in conclusion of his 
stur^', “ remained in impeiiclrahlc oli- 
scunty, till the letter of your physician 
fell into the hands of your cousin, little 
Mary, whom you may perhaps rcincinbcr. 
Her idea of interesting Moimme de Golz- 
hciiii in your behalf was as happy as its 
cficcts have been fortunate. You might 
have passed many a tedious year in con¬ 
finement, had not fovc acconiplishcd your 
liberation.” 

“ Love 1 ” repeated I; “ what mean 
you ? ” — Ay,” repeated Hermann, 

love alone has prompted your cousin to 
the efforts which she has made for your 
freedom: a love of the purest descrip¬ 
tion, which is intimately interwoven with 
her existence, and which, if unreturned, 
will bring her to the grave. But more 
of this another time," added he, gaily; 
and, rising at these words, we sauntered 
togetlicr down the long avenue. At a 
turn of the walk I perceived Agatha and 
Mademoiselle Fcldern, in company with 
an elderly lady, whose features, ns I ad¬ 
vanced, seemed not altogether unknown 
to me ; every instant they called to mind 
the impressions of my early years — it 
was herself — my kind aunt, the fosterer 
of my childhood; — she, too, held back 
no longer; she hung on my neck, and 
amidst tears of joy, named me her be¬ 
loved, lost, recovered child 1 Hcnnann 
and Agatha had disappeared. Made¬ 
moiselle Feldcrn seemed to weep. 

** Do yon not recollect little Mary, your 
cousin? " said my aunt.—^“Undoubtedly,” 
I exclaimed; '* 1 deeply feel my obliga¬ 
tions to that generous girl.”—“Then, 
thank her now; for she stands before 
you 1 The strange child insisted on 
being presented to yon under a feigned 
name. But it is now time to conclude 
the comedy.” 

After the lapse of some days passed in 
the intoxication of happy love, 1 began 
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to reflect upon my future lot. I hail 
once more become attached to lifef I 
was no longer a prey to remorse; and 
the pro.spect of asain lingering in a dun¬ 
geon wiui insuppurtalily bitter. It was 
<ieci<led that my aunt and Mary should 
precede me to Potsdam; and that 1 
should inmicdiatcly follow. This plan 
was no sooner formed than executed; 
and on my arrival I a^suIl 1 e<l another 
name, and repaired to the hotel appointed 
as the place of remlezvoia. Early the 
next morning I stood at the window of 
my chamber, sadly out of humour with 
my dcstiny,whcn sounds of martial mtisic, 
from the opposite park, fell upon my car. 
Unable to resist the force of ancient 
habit, I hastened into the fresh air, to 
enjoy Uie spectacle of a military pnratlc. 
I was lost in admiration at the asiicct of 
the king, who, though Imwed down by 
the weight of years and bodily sufferings, 
presided over the exercises of a regiment 
of the guards, with unabated ardour and 
skill: my breast swelled with the proud 
feeling of patriotic pride; and in niy 
reverie, 1 failed to observe that the troops 
had at length retired; the king, sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of officers, remaining 
on the ground. The few spectators of 
this military show had gradnally dis¬ 
persed: I alone had, unconsciously^, re* 
niained rooted to the spot, and, buried in 
thought, riveted my eyes on the quarter 
whence the last martial sounds bad re¬ 
verberated. A touch, not of the softest 
description, at length awakened me from 
my dreams. Looking hastily round, I be¬ 
held a gigantic orderly of the guards, who, 
in a harsh tone, thus addressed me: — 
" The king must speak with you.” I 
stood petrined, and nothing but the iin- 

i icrious pantomime of the orderly at 
ength urged me forward. With totter¬ 
ing knees I approadied the spot where 
stood the king, who bad advanced a little 
in front of his attendants, and whose eagle 
eye darted on me a look of the must 
searching expression. 

” Who are you ? ” was his first ques¬ 
tion. 

My name is Arend,” replied I, in 
confusion: ”I am a stiiJcnt of Halle.” 

“ How came you hither?*’ — “ I am 
on uiy way to pass the vacation with my 
friends at’Berlin.” 

“But what do you here?” pointing to 
the exercise ground.—A Jong-cherished 


wish to see yonr inujcsty’s guards induced 
me to remain.”—“ Have they pleased 
you ? ” asked he, with an ironical smile, 
i know nut to wliat exclamation of nd- 
miration 1 might have given utterance, 
but his keen eye scanned me from head 
to foot, and then remained for a while 
fixed on my countenance. At length he 
again accosted me: You are no student: 

repair to the quarters of General K-; 

tell him your name, and your real bibi- 
ness.” And thereupon, turning his buck 
on me, be returned to the officers; and, 
followed hy them, directed his couise 
towards the palace. After I hail col¬ 
lected myself sufficiently to pay olicdicnco 
to his order, 1 enquired tor the quarters of 

General K-; and was obliged to wait 

some time in the orderly room, before 
he made bis appearance. When sum¬ 
moned to his presence, i had had time to 
form my plan. 1 mentioned my real 
name, ami gave the general a short 
sketch of my adventures. He listened 
to me with astonishment. My libcralioii 
by the Duchess Clementina seemed par¬ 
ticularly to gratify him: but when, at the 
close of my talc, 1 drew forth the packet 
contiuaing the letters of recommendation 
given me bv the duchess, and delivered it 
to him witfi a request that he would im¬ 
mediately destroy the letters, or, at least, 
not forward them to their respective ad¬ 
dresses until the king hail uccided on 
my fate, as I wished to leave my case to 
my sovereign's gracious considcratiou 
alone; tlic general nodded his appro¬ 
bation, locked up the letters in bis writing 
desk, and desired me to return to my 
hotel, there to wait further instructions. 

In the course of a few hours 1 reedved 
an order to the following eflect: — 

” Lieutenant Von Arnstcin will pro¬ 
ceed immediately to Berlin, where the 
colonel of his rc^pment will communicate 
to him his majesty’s decision on his 
ease.” 

And thus was I to separate from Mary 
with a heart full of fearful expectation. 
She promised to follow me with my-aunt 
next day; and 1 set out on my disconso¬ 
late pilgrimage towards the capital. 

Early the next morning I stood before 
my colonel. He smilto in a friendly 
manner, and said: — 

” It is the pleasure of the king that 
you should resume your rank in the regi¬ 
ment, participate in any promotion that 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. But I am at the same 
time charged to recommend to you in 
future to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
iuo<leration and discretion.** 

1 vowed that with joyful heart, and 
niy long career can testify that 1 have 


kept my word. Mi^, when she heard 
of this happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon my breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
iny earlier years of suffering and disgrace. 

T. H. 


MUSICAL CIPHER. 


Vahiods attempts have, on different 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiiiaiy to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of evepr 
known or unknown disorder; and in 
modem days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in¬ 
telligence. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, concaved the 
icfea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma¬ 
tic despatches. In the month of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1746, the professor aildressed to 
the then French minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discovery, to which he 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of his daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis¬ 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title: 
—Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu¬ 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.** 
Audibert’s memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of bis secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s car alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern¬ 
ment. But in the event of his ofibrs 
being rejected, the professor, whose con¬ 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the impossibility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci¬ 
pher, he thus expresses himself:— “ Few 
people,” observes he, " can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle¬ 
gro, &C., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can afford the 
means of transmitting important intelli¬ 
gence. The Sieur Audibert is ready to 
submit bis secret to the test of examin¬ 
ation. He maintains that the first mu¬ 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro¬ 
fessor’s confidence in the infallibility of 
his discovery was unfounded; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a^ specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great¬ 
est facility. This beginning was unfor¬ 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in¬ 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the ^ 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
fur ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 
zeal. 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister’s answer, arc to 
lie found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist¬ 
ence of these documents has hitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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Patriotic SoNcs^iicdirntoH to the Kini;. 
liy Missrx Agnes and Susanna Striek- 
land. Abttk hfl Green. 

Tmk above vuluino is very tastufiill^' 
got up, and docs great credit to the fair 
composer'!, whose patriotism none can 
doidit. They well du-<erve the iip[)ro< 
biition which we are iiiformcd Ills .Mit- 
jebty has licstowcd upon them. We wish 
we could say as much fur the mibie as for 
the poetry: indeed the composer does 
not seem very happy in his elTort on this 
occasion; and we regret it the more, ib it 
in several places destroys tltg force and 
meaning of the words. Wc can, never¬ 
theless, recouimcnd the book to all 
lovers of the style of Dibdin. 


(Vkhficti) RED Hopes and pauteuDays. 
Mmic by John Jiird^ list}. Green. 

Wje have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn most, the 
words or iniibic, as they arc both unwor¬ 
thy of publiciition; more particularly the 
laitcr. It appears to ns that the' im¬ 
mense profit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
arc wholly iini|ualiricd fur the tusk. In 
these times of reform, we may take the 
opportunity of observing, that were some 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
aliout one third less than the present ex¬ 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

Dc Cliffobo’s fiRWK. —The words 
of this song are romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
far above the general prodiiotioiis of the 
present day. We may rei'oinmend it to 
our fair readers as a song not unworthy a 
place ill their portfolio. 

Drawinq-Rooh Lyrics. Seven Sangs^ 
written by F. IV. N, Bnyleyt Fiq.i 
composed by J. Green. Green. Lon¬ 
don. 

This is an appropriate offering to the 
vocal portion ut our fair readers. The 
poetry is of a light and graceful character, 

VOI.. IV. 


and perfectly in unison aith the tiiL;. 
*' Drawing-Room hyrles'* arc not of a 
nature to challenge the terrors of critical 
severity, even if they appeared in a less 
pleasing shape; hut we should find some 
dillicnity in dealing imgcntly with Mr. 
Bayley’s songs, cvlmi wcr.* we so dii-poscd. 
“ The* Mother’s Lullaby” is very pretty, 
and ^ They say she is laid in the culii, 
cold earth” will he a favourite wit!) most 
amateurs. The music is in GruenV bust 
style, and very suitable to t!ie poetry. 

Tha volume is excellently got up, and 
both in its cmbellishnients and taNteful 
binding, docs credit to the publisher. 


Tur Garo£N8 and Mrnagebik op tiir 

Zoological Society. Volume Se¬ 
cond. — Birds. Tilt. 

We have in two separate notices done 
justice to the former volume ol this ex¬ 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the eun- 
clusioii. We consider the plates of the 
birds siijieriur in natural duliucation and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua¬ 
drupeds in Uie preceding volume. In sujp- 
poit of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of the reader to the plates of 
the emeus and tlieir young, the wild tur¬ 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
the history of the wild turkey, of the 
sociable vnlturCj and the Ariel toucan. 
From the desenptiun of the iiiarabou 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest¬ 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes: — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur¬ 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, superior in estimation even to tliosc 
of the ostrich, known by the luune of maro- 
tious: those of Uic Indian species are far 
superior to the otiicrs. llio tail is bkek, 
and tbe under parts, which furnish the cele- 
brated plumes, pure wliitc. In tlie Aigala, 
these plumes arc frequently of a greyish 
slate colour; but a similar variation lias not 
yet been observed in the African spedcs. 
On the other hand, the while of tlie latter is 
by no means so beautifully clear and bril¬ 
liant as tliat which has obfauned for tlie finest 
Indian plumes the first place in tbe estim¬ 
ation of connoi-iseurs. 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. nut I am at the same 
time chained to recommend to ^ou in 
future to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.*' 

I vowed with joyful heart, and 
my long career can testify that 1 have 


I Ma^, 

kept my word. Ma^, when she heard 
of this happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon ro;^ breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of suffhring and disgrace. 

T. H. 


MUSICAL CIPHER. 


Various attempts have, on diRercnt 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiliaiy to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of every 
known nr unknown disorder; and in 
modem days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in. 
tclligencc. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
itica of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma* 
tic despatches. In the month of Fo> 
bruary, 1746, the professor a«ldrcsscd to 
the then French minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discoveiy, to which he 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of his daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis¬ 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert's 
letter bears the following curious title: 
—Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu¬ 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.** 
Audibert’s memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of bis secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s ear alone, and 
that, solely in case actual jiroof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern¬ 
ment. But in the event of his offers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con¬ 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unboundeil, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the impossibility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci¬ 
pher, he thus expresses himself:—- " Few 
people,” observes he, ” can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle¬ 
gro, &c., with which a hundred diflerent 
ciphers are intermingled, can aflbrd the 
means of transmitting important intelli¬ 
gence. The Sieur Audibert is ready to 
submit his secret to the test of examin¬ 
ation. He maintains that the first mu¬ 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro¬ 
fessor’s confidence in the infallibility of 
his discovery was unfounded; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a specimen having lieeii 
analysed and deciphered with the great¬ 
est facility. This beginning was unfor¬ 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert reemved an official letter, in¬ 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the go¬ 
vernment) being considered rntfi^er 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
fur ordinaiy occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister's answer, arc to 
be found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist¬ 
ence of these documents has hitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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MUSIC. 

P.\TftioTic Suxcs,(Icc 1 i(‘ntc(l to the Kin>;. 
Jiff Mixscs Agnex find Suxftnna Sfrirk- 
land. Altisic bt/ Green- 

TiiJi above volume is very tastefully 
j!(it up, and docs {>rcat credit to the fiiir 
euiiiposer::, wIiomc fiatnotisin none can 
doubt. They well deterve the uppro- 
Initioii wiiich we are infornicd Ills Mn- 
jesty has bestowed upon theui. We wish 
we could say ns iiuirli fur llie iiiiisic as for 
the poetry: indeed the composer does 
not seem verv’ happy in his cH'ort on this 
occusiou,- and wc rc;{rtt it the njorc, a> it 
in several places destroys tlig force and 
iiieaiiing or the words. Wc can, never¬ 
theless, recommend the book to all 
lovers of the style of Dibdiii. 


O’uaricTuacn Ilurks Axii pahtki) Davs. 

ilfusic by Jo/iH Jtirdj Jisq. Grecu. 

Wk have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn most, the 
words or music, ns they arc both unwor¬ 
thy of publication; more particularly the 
hater. It appears to ns that the’ im- 
incn&o profit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
are wholly uiK|unliiicd for the task. In 
these times of refunii, wc may take the 
opportunity of observing, that were some 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
about one third less than tlie present ex- 
orliitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

Dk CurFoan's Bridb. — The words 
of this song are romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
far above the general productions of the 
present day. We may recommend it to 
our loir rcadcre as a song nut unworthy a 
place in their portfolio. 


Drawing-Room Lyrics. Seven Stmgs^ 
written by F. IV. N. Bayley, Esq.; 
composed by J, Green. Green. Lon¬ 
don. 

This is an appropriate olTeriug to the 
vocal portion of our fair readers. The 
lioctry is of a ligiit and graceful character, 

VOI.. IV. 


nml perfectly in unison with the title. 

Drnwing-Boim I.yrics'* are not of a 
luitiiru to challenge the terrors of critical 
severity, even if they appeared in a less 
ploiihin'g shape; but wc should find some 
dilliculty in dealing nugcntly with Mr. 
Biiylcy’s songs, even wcr.- we so disposed. 
“ I'he Mother’s Lullaby” is very pretty, 
and '* They s.*iy she is laid in the cold, 
cold earth” will be a favourite wilii most 
amateurs. The music is in Green’s be»t 
stylo, and very suitable to the poetry. 

The volume is excellently got up, and 
both in its cnibcllishnieiits and tasteful 
binding, docs credit to the publisher. 


Tur Gardens and MuNAfiEBiR of thf 

ZooLOGicAT. SociUTY. Volume Se¬ 
cond .— Birds. Tilt. 

We have in two separate notices done 
justice to the former volume ot this ex¬ 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the coii- 
clusion. We consider the plates of the 
hiriU superior in natural delineation and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua¬ 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In su{i- 
poit of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of the reiulcr to the plates of 
the emeus and tltcir young, the wild tur¬ 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portiaii is highly interesting, particuluriy 
the history of the wild turkey, of the 
sociable vulture^ and the Ariel toucan. 
From the description of the inaraboii 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest¬ 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes: — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur¬ 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, superior in estimation even to those 
of the osirich, known by llio luuoo of mara- 
Iwus: those of the Indian airccies are far 
superior to tlio otliura. Tim tail is block, 
and the under parts, which furnish the cclo- 
brahil plumes, pure white. In tlie Argala, 
tlicsc plumes are frequently of a grcyisli 
blutc colour; but a similar variation lias hot 
yet been observed in the African species. 
On the otlier hand, the white of tlw lotter is 
by 110 means so beautifully clear and bril¬ 
liant as that which has obtained fur the finest 
Indian plumes the first place* in the estini. 
ation of coiinoi->bCiirs. 
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To this we beg leave to add, that from 
the breast and body feathers of the gipn- 
tic Indian stork, commonly called at 
Calcutta the adjutant, are made those 
elegant feather ninffs and boas so highly 
prized by the belles of the present day. 
When imported from India, they are 
wholly without wadding; the mufiii, 
which are lined with shorter feathers, 
are so light that they can scarcely be 
felt on the arm. Tliey arc worn during 
the yearly cessation of heat which the 
fair residents at Calcutta call winter. 


Naturk DiapLAYFu: A new and infal¬ 
lible Metiiod of acquiring lAinguagcs. 
By xV. G. Dufief. Twelfth Edition. 
J. and C'.Adlard, &c. 

It may be imagined that a system 
adopted at Harrow and lliigbv, and books 
which have reached the twclllh edition, 
can scarcely need our approval to assist 
their popularity; the author, however, is 
aware, that to no species of literature do 
we more earnestly direct our attention 
than to that connected with education. 
Our periodical being devoted to British 
ladies, we are proud to assist mothers in 
their most sacred duty—the culiivalion 
of their children’s minds; on the right 
direction of which, the general welfare of 
society depends. 

The speaking and bearing part of every 
language, we well know, is chiefly mecha¬ 
nical. M. Dufief follows nature, by teach¬ 
ing it mechanically, in opposition to the 
practice of most other teiichers: he has, 
therefore, b^uu at the right end of tu¬ 
ition. An extract from his first volume 
will explain his method; — 

Wc now arrive at a very interesting and 
most important exercise, to whicli I earia*stly 
solicit attention. It consists in the Master 
communicating to tlie Class, in the following 
manner, short French phrases, founded on 
each of the ten words which liavo been just 
reettrd. 

Master—on m’a dtf qu U wnalt d arrwer 
X Londrft; Class repeat simultaneously and 
loudly—on m'a dd gu'U wmit d'arriver X 
linidret. The Master then infwns the 
Chun ilwt he will call out the meaning of the 
above sentence in English, which they are to 
listen to vnUi attention, but not to repeat after 
him. Master (loudly and distinctly) — J 
wu loU that hi had ju$t arrived at Ltndcn. 
The Master, having uttered this sentence, 
pivrreds to repeat the phrase — on m'a dit 


qu*U venait ifamver X Londreit which the 
Class repeat once more after liim — on m'a 
dit qu'il venait ^arriver A lamdres. The 
Master proceeds to break into detached parts 
the French sentence, and the English tmns- 
latiun; the Class repeating only foe French, 
as follows: Master — oa m’a diti Class — 
on m’a dit. Master — I was told; Class 
(tile Firncfa only) — oa m’a dit. Master— 
qa’U venait iTarriivr} Class —yu’tf venait 
d'arriver. Master—Uiat he had just ar¬ 
rived; Class— qu'U venait iCarrwer. Mas¬ 
ter—d XoMdrer; Ciasii h Londres. Master 

— at lamdoii; Class — h Ilmira. 

Tlie Muster, in order to aseertein what 
degree of attention has been paid by every 
individual of tiic Class, and to impress tlw 
aliove sentence on the memory more forcibly, 
proceeds to particularise it again in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: he will tell the Class that 
every one of them sliould look at him during 
the wliole of tliis process; he will then fix his 
eyes on one of tiie pupils, wlio is to answer 
liini, and who is immediately informed, os 
vrcll as tlie whole Class, th.it, whatever 
French words arc uttered, he is to repeat 
tliem, and tlien the English of them, pre¬ 
viously pronounced by the Master, and also 
the French a second time; and, as soon as 
that is done, the whole Class, upon liearing 
sonic preconcerted signal, (the stroke of a 
sinatl hammer, for instance,) must echo foe 
part of the French ienlence spoken by foe 
Scholar, 'llte Class sliould also be informed 
tliat they must repeat, in a Wtone, the part 
of the French sentence when first uttered by 
the Master; but this will be better under¬ 
stood by putting it into practice. Master— 
on m’a dit ; Scholar loud, and Class low, — 
on ni’a dit, I have been told, o» m’a dit. 
Master Ur^s : Class (loud and simuttaneoui- 
fy) — on m'a dit. 'Die Master foen fixes his 
eyes on another Scholar, and myt — qu'il 
venait iCarriver ; Scholar loud, and Class Aiw, 

— qu'il venait iTarrwer, that he hod just ar¬ 
rived, qu’il ventdt ifarnver. Master drikei 
Class—yu’t/ venait tCarriver. Tlie Master 
fixes Ilia eyes on a tiiird Scholar, and says, h 
Londrets Scholar bud, and Class low, — d 
Londre*, at London, h Xondm. Master 
Mtrikei t Class repeat — h Londree. 

In order that this phrase should be engraved 
on the memory of each scholar, so deeply os to 
render it next to imposrible that time or cir¬ 
cumstance should ever erase it; tlie master 
will have recourse to an exercise so powerful 
that it can scarcely fail to aconnpliah foe pur¬ 
pose. The plan may be thus exemplified. 
Each pupil being ready with lus and 
dme^ntU, the Master will again repeat the 
phraM—on m'a dit qu'il veutttt d'ermwr d 
Londretf the Class will echo—.on m’a dit 
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qu'U venaU tTarriveri Londrei. llie Master 
says — or; Class on. Master — o; Class 
(write on Ute slate, and tajf aloud) — a. Mas¬ 
ter — n / Class ri. Master—on ; Class — 
OH- Master —»»‘a; Class —ni’n. Master 

— f»’ apostrophe ; Class — in’ aposhmphe. 
blaster — a ; Class — u. Master — vCa ,• 
Class — m'a. Master —on rn’a; Class 
(read from tlieir slates, loud and simulta¬ 
neously)— on m'a. Master — dU i Cliiss— 
dit. Master — rf; Class— d- Master—i; 
Class—i. Master— t; Class — t. Master 

— dit i Class — dit- blaster — on w’o dit ; 
Class — on nt’fl dit- Master — qu'il / Class 
—quUt Master—^; Class—Master 

— It’ apostrophes Class — «* o^fostrojihe. 
Master—i,- Class — i. Master—/; Class 
—/. Master — qu’ils Class —Mas¬ 
ter — on m'a dit qu’U s Class — on m’a dit 
qu'U- Master — iwiiai/; Class — iviuiit. 
Master— tr; Class — v- Mastar—c; Cliiss 
— e. Master—tw; Class— ve- Tliu Miis- 
ter will oltscrvc to the Class that every syl- 
lalilu of the words written on the slate must 
be conuectcil by a traU-d'unum, The class 
will therefore immediately place it alter ve. 
Master-N; Class—n. Master—u; Class 

— a. Master —i; Class—i. Master — /; 
Class — t. Master — vrnait ; Class — rc- 
uait. Master — on m'a dit qu’U venait ; 
Class (from their slates) — on m'a dit qu'U ve- 
iiait. Master — d’am'tw; Class — Warriver. 
Master— d' apostrojAe ; Class—d’ ajtoslrophe. 
Slaster—It; Class— a- Master—ifa; Class 
—d’n. Master — double rrs Class — double 
rr. Master —t; Class—i. Master—rri; 
Class— rri. Master—ifam / Class— (tarri. 
Master —tf; Class —v. Master—c; Class 
—c. Master — r; Class —r. Msister— 
Dcr; Class—fwr. Master—trarriivr; Class 

— d’om’wr. Master—on m’a dU qu'U ve- 
nait d'arriver ; Class (loud and simultane¬ 
ously, from their slates,) — on m’a dit qu'U 
venoi/d’tn-rioer. Master-tl, accenrgraiw; 
Class—d, accent pnoe. The Master will 
call out to the Class uulignex A (underline 
d) which they will immediately do. Master 
on m’a dit qu’U renait ttarrioer h ; Class — 
on m’a dU qu’U emait tCarriverA. Master — 
I-ondres; Class— Londret- Master— L, 
lettre majuscule ; Class—L, lettre mejuseule. 
Master—Oi Class—0. Master—n; Class 


—n. Master —Xon; Class — Lou- Mas¬ 
ter—d; Class —1/. Master—r; Class — 
r. Master — c; Class—ct. Master—sj 
Class— s. Master — dres ; Class — dres. 
’Mastier—Londres s Class—Xonc/ref. Mas¬ 
ter — an m'a dit qu’U uenaU d’amvar d Lon- 
dres s Class (from their slates) — on m'a dit 
qu’U venait fTa-rn-rer d Ijin~dres. The 
Master will u]i]ily this process, whirl] has 
been described so minutely, to every phrase 
foniied on ten wunls just rented.* 

The first volume is devoted to the de- 
vclopeiiicnt of the system : it coutnins nii 
alphabctii'iil vocabulary of various words, 
classed according to tlic parts of speech; 
and examples of their variation (a plan 
that meets uiir highest approbation^, con¬ 
versation phrases, a collection of idiom- 
atical and proverbial phrases, and an easy 
Lcclctir Fraufttit. '1 lie second contains 
the cunjiigatiun of viTbs, Syntax iiiadu 
easy, and a Ttccleur Fraufait drawn from 
higher sources. « 

We think that a literal translation, as 
well as a pandlel sentence, ought to have 
accompanied all idioniatical and pro¬ 
verbial phrases. We do not think any 
thing is well remembered that is not tho¬ 
roughly understood ; and we have, in the 
review of a work by anotlier author, ex¬ 
pressed our approval of the dissection of 
idioms. If n child learn the following 
sentence, with the English as a Iraiuialioti 
to the French, will he not be inclined to 
apply detached parts of the phrases very 
oddly?— 

Cc jeunc homme cst comma vn pajder 

da musique t 

Tlus young man is as renular as clochvoHc. 

In consequence of M. Dufief’s extreme 
rconumy ol teachers, tlicre can be little 
individual explanation: therefore, will not 
a dull but wcll-incuniiig child have n very 
comical association of ideas relating to 
musicHpaper, and clockwork ? And, per¬ 
haps, following nicclmnically M. Dulief*s 
excellent plan of variation of sentences, 
the scholar may be induced to transplant 


* The attentive reader cannot Ml to observe, that in these exercises the French occurs many 
more times than the English; and that, tiiroughout the System, the English is vmployc^l as 
little as possible; the reason for this is foumleil upon die principle, tliat the less the organs 
of speech ore put into motion by native sounds, the sooner they become ailapted, or, as it 
were, moulded, to the sounds of the language which is the object of study. Tlie cars ot the 
learners soon become, if I may use the expresion, completely saturated with French sounds; 
and this is one of the circumstances which concur in promoting wonderfully tiie progress of 
those who learn by this plan: so true it is dtat the simplest means are generally the must 
powerful. ^ 
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such phrases in the most laughable ninn- 
ner into cunversation. Candour obliges 
ns to own that the author, by the use of 
Italics, has pointed out the words which 
cause the sentences to clash; yet is not 
this ns il^ where several roads meet, apas- 
seniior were forewarned by a finge^post—■ 

* This is a wrong roatl,” but without re¬ 
ceiving the slightest iiitiinntioii of the 
place to which it leads? There is nothing 
we more earnestly recoinincnd in tuition 
than the dissection and anulvAis of idioms, 
whether they arc proverbial, inetaphy- 
sirnl *, or such as convey lively ideas to 
tlic mind, iiiuler what appears to a fo¬ 
reigner a difficult arrungcinent of words; 
as the following: — 

Alluiis, courage; ia wilti ijiii rerient a file. 
Come clicvr up; site is recaueriug her senus. 

De f|iic1]c |iart vicut il ? 

Wlio sent him ? 

Jc n'ai que fairc do voire argent. 

2 do not iraiit i/our monci/ at ulL 

Q.U a-l-il /),Jeter les hauts rris f 

U^hal ads him that hi' comjdains so louiUiff 

We repent, that translations, as w'cll ns 
parallel sentences, ought to accompany 
all such examples of iilionis, or the ideas 
of the learner remiun confused and inde¬ 
finite. 

To sum up oiir exauiination of M. Dii- 
fief’s plan, we consider that his mode of 
tuition lays a most ndinirahlc foundation 
fur the acquirement of languages; one 
that never was surpassed—perhaps, never 
equalled. His books arc equally instruc¬ 
tive to the teacher in the art of teaching, 
as to the pupil in that of learning, in 
saying this, we bestow no slight praise; 
for, in most works of the kind, the first is 
an object that does not receive the slight¬ 
est consideration. Nevertheless, we can¬ 
not allow our numerous friends who 
superintend the education of their own 
children, or that of others, to consider 
French tuition finished when M. Dufief 
has done with his pupils. They will, it is 
true, be able to spcalc French intrepidly, 
hear it clearly, and write it correctly; 
but, to establish that intimate literary' 
taste for the language (without which, or 
constant colloquial practice, an acquired 
language soon fades from the memory), 
wa would advise M. Dufief’s hijrhest 
(.lass to be broken into smaller divisions, 


consisting of ten or fifteen, and each to be 
placed under the tuition of an intelligent 
teacher, who would rend with the pupils, 
and open their minds to the beauties of 
French literature. Thus would our only 
objection to M. Dufief's plan be obviated, 
vix. that the enormous sue of the classes 
cuts off ail intellectual communication 
hetwren pupil and teacher: however de- 
sirnhlc such a system may he in the ele- 
iiientnrv bniiichcs, it is greatly detrimental 
to the finishing work of instruction. 

Divini;s op thk CiiL'iini op Esotjvni?. 
Nos. XIV. and XV. Jeremy Tayluff 
VoU.lLandIJL A.J.Valpy. 

“ .\y, Sir, there were giants in those 
days,” was the remark of George III. to 
n learned person in Ids court who was 
praising the writings of this great divine. 
The justice of the single-hearted mon- 
nreh's terhU criticism will be generally 
known, as Mr, Valpy’scxccHciit press nii- 
foIdN the rich treasures of Jeremy Taylor’s 
works; which, much as they arc celc- 
lirated, are more universally talked of 
than read; more known in extracts than 
as a whole: ami that not from the want 
of a desire to read, hut literally from the 
want of books. As unbelievers, of good 
literary taste, often read the Bible, to 
enjoy the high relish of its poetical beau¬ 
ties, so mony modern men of genius, who 
would not, on any arrounl, read a hook 
of devotion for the sake of edification, 
will dwell with delight on the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor, through admiration of Iiis 
sublime eloquence, his keen observation, 
his sparkling wit, lofty poetry, and deep 
learning. The lust qualification is, indeed, 
his chief fault in the eyes of a Christian 
reader; for it is rather more apparent 
than needful in his style: yet so capti¬ 
vating is tliat style to every class of read¬ 
ers, that we ran scarcely wbh it to be 
other than it is. In the present volume 
we find, among other sermons, that beau¬ 
tiful series, “ On the good and evil 
Tongue: ” many of its precepts arc ad¬ 
mirably adapted to inerrase the happiness 
of society in general. For the purposes 
of utility, as well as to show the powers of 
the author, wegivethc following extracts: 

Do not many men talk themselves into 
anger, screwing up themselves with dialogues 
of fancy, till they forget the company and 


* 1 he idioms of a cultivated people arc often highly poetical; provi'rbs, however hackneyed 
and vulgarised, are frequently esprested with the truest feeling of poetry. 
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tlicinsrlves ? Anil some men hate to be con- 
tRidiotuiI or inu>rni]>ted, or to bo discovered 
ill ibeir fully; niid some men being a little 
cunseiuus, and nut striving to amend by si¬ 
lence, they make it ivorse by disrourse; a 
long story of themselves, — a tedious praise 
of another, collaterally to do theinsch’cs ad¬ 
vantage, —a declaiualion against a sin to 
undo the iicrson, or ojipress the reputation, 
of their neighbour, — unseasonable repetition 
of lh.it which neither profits nor delights, ■— 
trifliug contentious nliout a goat’s beard, or 
the blood of an oyster,—anger and animo¬ 
sity, spite and rngt*,—scorn and repronch 
bi'guu on ipiestions which cunrarn neither of 
the litigants,— fierce disputations,—striv¬ 
ings for what is past, and what shall never 
be: tiiese are the events of the loose and iin- 
w ary tongue ; which :uv like fiics and gnats 
on tlie margin of a pool; they do nut sting 
like an asp, or bite deep us a bear; yet they 
can vex a nmn into ii fover and impatience, 
:uiil make liiin incapable of rest aiul counsi‘1. 
# « » • 

A cliecrful spirit is the liest convoy for re¬ 
ligion ; and tbougb sadness dues in some 
cast", become a Christian, as being on index 
of a ]iious mind, of coitipassion, and a wise, 
proper resentiiiciit of things, yet it serves but 
one end, being useful in tlie only instance of 
repeiitaiicu; and hatli done its greatest works, 
not when it weqis and sighs but wbeti it 
bates and grows careful against sin. Diit 
•■lieerfiilne>'S, and a festival spirit, fill tliu 
soul fall of liarmony; it composes music fur 
cliiirclics and hearts, it makes and publishes 
gloriliiMtions of God, it proiliiccs thankful¬ 
ness, and serves the end of charity: and 
w hen the oil of gladness runs over, it makes 
liright and tall emissions of light and holy 
fires, reaching up to a cloud, and making joy 
I uuiul iUxiut: and, tliercfurc, since it is so 
innocent, and may be so pious and full of 
holy advantage, whatsoever con innocently 
minister to tliis holy joy, does set forward tlie 
work of religion and charity. And, indeed, 
charity itself, which is the vertical top of all 
religion, is nothing else hut a union of joys, 
ismcentred in tlie heart, and reflected from all 
(lie angles of our life and intercourse. It is 
a rgoicing in God, a gkidnoss in our ncigh- 
Imiir's good, a pleasure in doing good, a ro- 
joieing with him; and without love we can¬ 
not liave any joy at all. 

Hut when the jest luith teeth and nails, 
biting or scratching our brother; when it is 
loose and wanton; when it is unseasonable ; 
and much, or many; wlicii it serves ill pur¬ 
poses or spends better time; then it i.s tlic 
drunkenness of the soul, and makes die spirit 
(ly away, seeking fur a temple where the 
iiiinh and the inmac are solemn and religious. 

lint, aboie all (he abuses which ever dis¬ 


honoured the tongues of men, notliing more 
deserves the whip of an cxtemiinating angel, 
or the stings of scorpions, than profane jest¬ 
ing: which is a bringing of the Spirit of 
God to jiartake of the follies of a man; os if 
it were not enough for a nmn to be a fool, 
but the wisdom of God must be brought into 
those horrible scenes. 11c that makes a jest 
of the words of Scripture, or of holy things, 
plays witli thiimler, and kisses die mouth of 
a cannon just as it belches fire and death ; lio 
stakes heaven at spurn-point, and trips cross 
and pile wlicdicr ever he shall sec the face of 
God or no; he laughs at damnation, while 
he hail rather lose God than lose his jest; 
nay (which is the horror of all), he makes a 
jest of GimI liiiiiself, and the Spirit of tlic Fa¬ 
ther and the Son to bcCoiiic ridiculous. Sinne 
men use to nsid Scripture on their knees, and 
iii.my with their heads uiirovereii, and all 
good men with fe.sr and trembling, with re- 
vensice and grave atlcntion. “ Search the 
Sciiplurcs, for (herein ye hope to lusve life 
ctcrn.'il; ” and “ All Scripture is wilttuii by 
inspiration of GuH, niiil is fit for instruetinn, 
for reproof, for exhorbitioii, for doctrine,” 
not fur jesting; but he that makes that use of 
it, hail liettcr |Kirt with his eyes in jest, and 
give his licart to make a tennis-hull; and, 
that I may speak the worst thing in the world 
of It, it is as like (he material part of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, as jeering of a man 
is to abusing him; and no man can use it 
but he that wants wit and manners, as well ns 
he w'liiits religion. 

'Hie tliini instance of vain, trifling convers¬ 
ation and immiHleratc talking is, revealing 
secrets; which is a disniantliiig and rending 
of the rolie from the privacies of human in- 
UTCuurse; and it is worse tliaii denying to 
restore that which was intriisteil to our 
charge; for this not only injures his iicigh- 
hour’s right, but throws it away, and exposes 
it to his enemy; it is g denying to give a man 
his own arms, and delivering them to an- 
oUicr, by wliinii lie shall suffer iiiisclHuf. Hu 
that intrusts a secret to liis fi lend, goes thi- 
tlier as to a sanctuary, and to violate the riti>s 
of that is sacrilege, and profanation of friend¬ 
ship, which is tlie sister of religion, and llic 
mother of secular blessing; a tiling so sacred, 
timt it cliangcs a kingdom Into n chiircli, and 
makes interisit to lie piety, and justice to be¬ 
come religion. But this mischief grows ac¬ 
cording to the subject-matter and its effect; 
and tlie tongue of a babbler may crush a 
man's bones, or break his fortune on her own 
wheel: and whatever the effect be, yet of 
itself it is the betraying of a trust, and, by 
reproach, oflcntimcs jiasscs on to intolerable 
calamities, like a criminal to liis scaffold 
throngli the execrable gates of cities; and, 
though it is infinitely worse that the secret is 
s S 
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laid qtcn out of spitb or trcacliery, yet it is 
more fooluh when it is discoTercd for no 
(itlivr end but to serve the itdi of talking, or 
to seem to know, or to be accounted wortliy 
of a triiht. 

The sermon entitled The Duties of 
the Tongue" inculcates a strong lesson 
on the necessity of using delicacy and 
tenderness in reproof. Ilow iiiiiny people 
who deem thcinsclvcii actiiutud liy the best 
motives, vet seize every opportunity of 
veutiiig tliu whole efTerveseunce of a sple¬ 
netic and detracting temper on it friend 
or relative suddenly overwhelmed with 
nilamity! What numbers of broken 
hearts, of wounded spirits, iind even of 
suicides, iiiight be spared, were the fol¬ 
lowing excellent obivrvutiuiis liuly con¬ 
sidered : — 

Use not lilH>rty of reproof in the days of 
sorrow and aiflictiun; tor the calamity itself 
is enough to chastise the gaieties of sinning 
persons, and to bring them to repentance: it 
limy lx* somcttincs fit to insinuate the men- 
lion of the cause of that sorrow, in order to 
repentance, and n cure; but severe and biting 
language is Uicit out of usison, an<l it is like 
putting vinegar to nn inflaiited and sinartiiig 
eye: it increases the anguish, and tenijits 
unto iiiiparicnce. In the accidciiLs of a snd 
]iersoii, we iiiiist do as nurses to their falling 
eWIdnui, snatrit tlii'in up and still their cry. 
ings, niut entertain their passion with home 
dcliglitfid avocation; but chide not then, 
wlien the sorrowful man needs to Iw rv- 
frt>slictl. When ('rates, the cynic, met Di>> 
iiititriiis Plvdereiis in his liiiiiishiuent and 
trouble, he went to him niicl s)N>ke to him 
friendly, and used liis phiittsopliy in the ini- 
nlstries of comfort, and taught him to l)oar 
Ills troniile nobly, and so wrought on the cri¬ 
minal and wihl Deinetrins; and he niovcH 
him to re|H‘ntance, wlio^- if lie luul lieen chid¬ 
den, as he exjiceted, would have scorned the 
manners of the cynic, and hated his presence 
and institution. 

Avoid all tlie evil appendages of this 
liberty; for since to reprove a siiniiug bro¬ 
ther is. III the best, hut an unwelcoiiie and 
invidious em|iloyineiit, lliongli it may also 
lie understood to he full of charity; yet, 
therefore, wo must not moke it to Iw liat^l 
by adding reproach, scorn, violent expres¬ 
sions, scurrility, derision, or bitter invectives. 
Jerome inviusi Epicliamius to supper; and 
he, knowing that Jerome had unfoitunately 
killed his friend, rejdied to his invitation, 
jllquinuper cum amietu immiJare*, naii vo- 
nittU “ 1 tl ink I may come; for when thou 
didst sacrifice tliy friends, tium didst not de¬ 
tour tliem." 'jiiis was a bitter sarcasm, and 
might, with more prudence and charity, liave 


been avoided. Tlicy tliat intend charitably 
and conduct wisely, take occasions and pro¬ 
per seasons of reproof; they do it by way of 
question and similitude,by n.arrativc and apo- 
logu^ by commending something in him 
that is good, and discommending tlic same 
fault in other |K-rsons, by way that may dis¬ 
grace tliot vice, and preserve the reimtution 
of the man. Sonic use to niinglu praises 
with their reprcliciiMons, and to invite their 
friend's pctii'iutr to endure remedy, by mi¬ 
nistering ‘Oinc pleasure with their medicine; 
fur as no wise man can well endure to lie 
praised by linn that knows not how to dis¬ 
praise and to reprove, so neither will they 
endure to lie repros'cd by him that knows not 
how to praise; for reproof from such a man 
iK'Intys too great a love of liiinvelf, and an 
illiberal spirit. 

In the third volume, the Imnutiful ser¬ 
mons entitled " The Serpent nnd the 
Dove,** and “ The Fudlisii Exchange,*' 
arc well deserving attention. 


Tuk Oi.d Mam op the Moir.MTAiM, &c. 

Ta/et from the German of Tieck, 

Mnxon, 

It is long since we have opened a ge¬ 
nuine work from the German with all its 
metaphysical drcaiiiiiiess and ghostly ro¬ 
mance. Germanised English roiniince is 
fiishionablc enough; but since the stars 
of Schiller, Goptnc, and Kotzebue have 
set, no one hut Foiiqnc has Mierceded to 
the magic sceptres vacated or resigned by 
these potent enchanters. 

Wc truce iiuieh of tlie national man¬ 
nerism of German romance in this trans¬ 
lation, which, despite of verbal faults and 
nflcetatioiis too numerous to nieniion, is 
a work of genius; indeed, it possesses 
more genius and imagination than talent 
and clever arrangement. The story of 
the first tale is carelessly put together,-— 
evidently for the purpose of throwing out 
a variety of fanciful and sometimes beau¬ 
tiful opinions on tlie mysteiy of human 
existence, and the usages and customs of 
society: at one moment thereadcr laughs 
at some flighty absurdity, while at tlie 
next he is presented witn some trait no 
less touching than true. The Old Man 
of the Mountain is a sort of bei.evolent 
misanthrope, resident on the Hartx. The 
Lovcchann is likewise a vehicle for fan¬ 
ciful theories: the story is horrible and 
unsatisGictoiy. Those who delight in 
diablerie will really revel in the tale of < 
Pietro of Abano; for the author has 
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there forgotten all Iim dreamy philosophy, 
aid written a thorough-going romance. 
From this tale we give the following ex¬ 
tract;— 

The nightingale began singing before bis 
window, and he saw that it was blowing hard 
and raining: his fondness for the bird made 
him take it in, and set it atop of a high old 
waidrobe. lie clambered up, and was lean¬ 
ing over to place Uic cage steadily, when tlic 
chain from which the portrait of his beloved 
was hanging broke, and the picture slid to 
die wall and down Ik hind the old chest. The 
unl>a|>py arc terrified by tlie veriest trifles: 
lie got down hastily to seek for his darling 
treasure, lie stoopt down to the ground, but 
his search was in vain; it was not to be Mvii 
beneath tlw large heavy cabinet- Everything, 
whether of great or little moment, in his life, 
seemed to be persecuting him, as it were, 
under some spell. lie shoved at the old 
piece of furniture, aud tried to push it out of 
its place; but it was fasUuied to tlic wall. 
Ills impatience grew niorc vclieinent with 
every bindcraiice. lie seised an old iron liar 
which he found in the anteroom, and labour¬ 
ed witli all his strength to move the ward¬ 
robe ; and at last, after much heaving aud 
wrenching, and a hundred fruitless eftorts, it 
gave way with a loud cracking, as if an iron 
cramp or cliain had si:apt The cabinet now, 
by degrees, came forwi^, and Antonio was 
at leiigtli alilc to squceie himself in between 
it and tlie wall. He immediately saw his 
bclovisl iiortrail; it was lying upon the broad 
knob of a door, which jiiUetl out of the wall. 
He kist it, and tiirneii the handle, which 
yielded. A ilonr o]jenvd; and he resolved to 
push the great wardrobe somewimt further 
away, aud to explore this strange matter; for 
he thought tlie owner of the lioiise himself 
4 couId hardly be arc{uainted with this secret 
passage, which had been concealed with so 
much care, and, as it appeared, for so long a 
time. When he had gained a little more 
room, he saw that, behind the door, there 
was a narrow winding staircase. He went 
down a few steps; the tliickestdarkness came 
round him. He descended lower and still 
lower; the stairs seemed to lead down almost 
to the bottom of the house. He was on the 
point of returning, when he struck against a 
stoppage; for the flight of steps was now at 
an end. As he groped up and down in the 
darkness, bis hand hit on s brass ring, which 
he pulled, and instantly the wall opened, and 
a glow streamed into his face, liefore he 
passed through, he examined the door, and 
found that a spring, which the ring liad set in 
motion, had driven it bock. He put it to, 
and Btqit cautiously into the room. It was 
covered with costly red tapestry; puride cur- 
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tains of heavy silk hung down before the 
windows; a bed of brilliant scarlet, embrai- 
dored with gold, rose in the middle of the 
room. Everything was still; no sound was 
heard from the street; tlic windows lookt into 
a small garden. A painful anxiety came 
over the youth as he stood in tlic midst of the 
chamber; he listeneii attentively, and at length 
seciiicd to hear the low wliisiicr of a breath, 
as from a sleeper. Witli ihrebbing heart, he 
tunicd round, and went forward, to spy whe- 
tiler any one was upon the IhiI ; he spread 
open tlie silken bangings, and — he thought 
he must be in a dream; fur before him lay, 
|iaie as a corpse, but in a sweet sitiiniicr, the 
furin of liis laduved CrcsceiiUn. Her bosom 
heaved visibly; someUiiiig like a slight blusli 
bad tinged her pale lips, which were softly 
closed, ({iiiieritig ini|M'nwplibly, as a gentle 
smile, ever and anon, flitted over them. Her 
hair wms loose, and lay in its dark heavy locks 
upon her slioiilders; her dress was white, 
with a gulden clasp at her ginile. Fur a lung 
lime, Antonio stood lost in gaxing; at lost, 
as if driven by a sii|H'rii.‘ilurjl power, he 
snatcht the lovely white hand, and liegun to 
pull up the sleeper by force, iiiie darted a 
plaintive cry forth; and, frigliteiiud hy it, he 
let go the arm again, which drupt languidly 
upon the pillow. But tlie dream suscciiieil 
it) had flown away; tlie net of hle«-]i, which 
had lield tlie wuiidcrous fonn incluseil, was 
rent asunder: and as clouds and mists move 
along the side of the liills on the gentle 
morning bret'ze, in wavy fonns, and now rise 
and now sink again, so the sluinliercr began 
to stir, stretclit herself as if powerless, and, in 
slow and graceful motions, seeiiiud striving 
to emerge from her sleep. Her arms raisisl 
themselves; so that the brood sleeves fell 
back, and displayed their full beauteous 
roiiiidiws.s; her hands folded theinselvisi, and 
tlicii ilrupt down again; tlie lieail arose, and 
the bright neck liftcil itself freely up; but 
the eyes were still fast closed; the black 
tresses fell over the face, hut tlie long taper 
fingers stroaked them back. Now Uie fair 
one was sitting quite upright; slic crost hel 
arms over her lirvast, heaved a lianl sigh, onci 
ou a sudden her large eyes stood wide open 
and glancing. 

She gaxed at the youth, but it was as 
though slie saw him not; she shook her head; 
tiicn she gnupt the gold tassel which was' 
fastened to the top of the bed, lifted herself 
strongly up, and the tall slender form was 
now standing on its feet, raised up'on high 
in the midst of the scarlet drapery. She then 
stept safely and finniy down from the couch, 
waikt a few paces up to Antonio, who had 
drawn back, and witli a clnldish exclamation 
of surprise, as wlien children are auddenly 
gladdened by a new plaything, she laid her 
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liiiiiil ii|) 0 (i Ills 'liaiiliiLTjSiniicrl lovi'lily upon 
l.iiii, niitl cried uilh a soft voice—" An> 

iiiiiki!" 

Rut lie, pierced tliroiigli and through with 
fear, niiii honour, and joy, and amazement, 
and thti deeiasit pity, knew nut whelher to 
tly iVotn her, to cinbrarc her, to cast liiinscIF 
IK her feet, or to melt away in tearh, and die. 
’Iliat was the selfsame sound which, of yun>, 
he had heard !>o ullcn and wilii such delight, 
at which his whole heart had turned ruiiiid. 

Thiiii livest! " he cried, with a voire wliich 
the swell of his feeliii;^ stilled. 

The sweet smile that had mounted from 
her pale Ii|tsosur her cheiks, even into her 
I idiaiit eyes, suddenly split, and IVuze into a 
■>till:'espre.-ion uf the dee]H'st, most unutter- 
.-■lilc wis>. Antonio could not enduio the 
•d.iiu'e of those eyes: lie covered his f:ice 
with his hiiiuls, and shriekt — *' Art thou a 
I'lm'.t y ” 

'i'he ii.''iire came still closer, prestdown his 
:iniis with her hands, so that liis face lay tsire; 
I'.nd said, with a gently ihitU'iiiig voice — 
“ No; look at me. 1 am not dead; and yet 
i live not. Give ino that rnp theie." 

A frn.'raiit liipiid was t!u.iting in die crys- 
t;:I vissel. lie held it out to her, trcinliliiig ■ 

' lie set it to her inonlli, and sipt the drink liy 
slow draughts. “Alas! my poor Antonio!” 
she ilien said. “ I will iMily lairrow dii-se 
cni'ihly powers tliat 1 may di-close Hie most 
inonstniiis of crimes to tlier; tluit 1 may Ik-- 
-ei'cli tliy aid; liiiit I may jirevail on thee to 
help me to th:it rest after whieli nil my feel¬ 
ings so fervently yearn." 

Site had simk hack into the ann-i liair, and 
'\iiloniu was sitting at lur ftsit- “ Ilelii-.li 
art*!," she again began, “ have seemiieiiy 
awakened me from death. 'Ihe *;.iiiu iiiiai 
whom my iiicxiH-rieiiced yontli huuoiiruil as 
an apostle, is a spirit ef darkness: he g.:ve 
iiii: this shaihiw of lite. Hu loves me, as lie 
says, ilow my heart slirank iMU'k from him 
lien iny awakening i‘yu beheld him! I sleep, 
I Imssthe; I may, if I choose, be restored to 
life altogether (so that nicked man has pro- 
mist me), if I nil!give myself up to him with 
my whole heart-—if, in secret coneeahiient, 
I will let him become my hiisliand.... 
(), Antonio, how- haul is every wortl to me — 
- t-ery thoiiglit 1 All his art cniiiihics liefoie 
my longing for death. It was frightful, 
when my spirit, already at R’st, with new 
vi-io:is already unfolding Ix-ibrc it, was sum¬ 
moned Intck so cruelly out of its ealui iieace, 
iMy body was already a stranger to me — a 
ll•l^till' and hateful thing. 1 came Imck, like 
the fieisl slavts to cliiuns and a dungeon. 
Help me, iny true lover—»s.avo me! ” 

•* How ?” s:iid Antonio. “ Uli, Gwl in 
I leaven' wtut Invo I lived to ! — in wh.it a 
l.nc do I find thee ag.iiii' .\nd thou lan-t 


not, mnyst not, return to lifealtogetlicr? — 
thou caiist not again lie mine — again be tliy 
p.m'nts' ilenr child ? ” 

“ Iinpossilile! ’’ cried Crcsccntia, with a 
tone of anguish; and her paleness became 
yet whiter irotn ili-niay. “ Alas! — Life! — 
how can any one seek it again who Im once 
been set free from it ? 'lliuu, niy poor An¬ 
tonio, i-onceiveat not the deep longing, the 
love, the rupture, wherewith I Uiiiik iipiiii 
death, luul pant for it. Even more iiitciiscly 
than of yore 1 loved lluie; oven more fer¬ 
vently than my lips at the Easter festival 
liired fur the holy vrufur, do 1 now yearn for 
death. Then 1 sliall love thee ir.ore freely 
and inniv whully i>i (>od; then I bIihII be 
given lurk to my parents. Then I shall live; 
formerly 1 was de.id; now 1 am a ciuiiii and 
nKhuduw — a riddle to myself and to tlice. 
Alas! when thy love and oiir youth h.ive 
gleamed in upon me in my present stale — 
when I have heard my vrell-knnw-n ii!->}itin- 
;mIu fiuiiv iiliove pouring liet snug into my* 
loiii'linesK — vvliat a sweet sliitiMeriiig, wlial 
a dark joy and pain have then lippbd Ihioiigli 
the dusk of my being ! O, help me to get 
liH'.se iVoin tliis chain.'' 

“ Wiiut can 1 do fur Itice i" askt An- 
tuiiio. 

Her talking had ag.tiii liroken the strength 
uf the apparition: she pausiil awhile, wit!i 
closed eyelids; then she spake faintly - - 
“ Alas! if 1 could go into .i church, if I 
could he pre.scii1 when the laird is lifted up, 
nnil apiieaiN to the coiigregittion in the saera- 
menl, then, in that hles.ed moment, 1 should 
ilie of rapture. 

“ What shoiilvl hii'.der ine," said .Antonio, 
“ from iiifurniiiig against the villain, and 
delivering him up to the tribunalK and to thu 
inqiiisitiiiii ? ’* 

“ No! r.o! no ! ’’ groamsl the figure, in 
the gieatest terroiir: “ tl>ou dust nut know* 
him; he ii too mighty; he would make Ilia 
e->enpe, and again tear me to him within the 
circle of liis wickcilnesa. tjuictly, aud by 
i.ilence alone can we succeed: he must feel 
secure. A chance has bniught thou to me: 
thoii must make liiin believe himself (juite 
s.ife, and keep everything secret." 

’nie youth culleetcd liis senses; lie taikt 
niueh with his former hclrothcd. lint 
s;waking lireame more and more difficult to 
her; her eyelids dropt dovm; she drank once 
more of tlie wunileroua potion; then she 
mad.! him had her to the couch. “ Farc- 
w ell! ” she said, as if alreiuly in a dream: 
“ do nut forget me.” .She mounted ujion the 
lied, laid herself gently dow n; her bamis 
'i.-irchtfur the crsicift.v, which she kist witli 
her eyes clo-cd; then she held out her band 
to her lover, and his-knneil him away, us she 
stretcht heisiclf ,‘iit to -leep. Antonio gazed 
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at her awhile; tlicn, with the sprinjr, he diut 
tliu inviubic door again, crept Imck up the 
narrow winding stairs to iiis clianilwr, fixtthc 
wardrobe in its old place, and burst into hot 
tears us the song of the nightingale welcomed 
him w iili tiie swell of its mournful notes. ITe, 
loo, longed fur death; and only wisht, before- 
hand, to release her who, hut a few days 
since, was to have been his earthly briik, 
fn>m her niarvellons and awful state. 

Wc cannot lay aside this book without 
condemning the manner in which the style 
is dclurincd by ilic nflucted mode of spell* 
ing: the author ends every verb in the 
preterite with I instead of cd; as rc- 
jiroitfhlf/urbuht, crastj hJkl^ tm/kt, in the 
[)lacc of repioachrd, furhhhnl, cimrd, 
hdkcdf walked. The Engliith iangiinge, 
it is true, has at few corrupted verbs that 
end legitimately thus; hut, hy all ortho* 
graphi'its, thu.\ are coii'iidercd a rcproiich 
ami blot on the hmgiiagc. Many other 
words arc printed very oddly; ns itprore, 
flight, for upru-tr and height. 

Jui'iiNAi. jiK T/Ae.\nKMiK D’lIonTieiii/- 

Tt'ui:. jif'mtkti/ Periodical. Nos. I., 

11., in., IV. iW 

\Vi: are f ir in advance of oiir Parisian 
iiciglihoiir!, SIS regards hurliciiltnrc, both 
in llu'ury and praeliee; nevertheless, 
the universtdily of the French hingniige 
rentiers siich a work as the present an 
oliject of interest to every naturalist in 
f/reat Uritain, ns it is the general rccep- 
l.irlc, tliroiigli French translations, of 
horticultural |iroceedings in the Low 
('ouiitries, Gennaiiy, and Italy; whose 
languages arc fur less familiar to the 
British cultivator. It is singular that 
with s'leh furilitics of soil and climate, 
gardening is so little the passion of tlie 
French. While floriculture and botany 
are amongst tin* most refined aeeomplish- 
iiicnts of English ladies, the Parisian 
liellc is contented with duating in senti* 
mental fashion on her hoiupiet, but rc- 
iiinins ill pt feet igiiomnce oi the natural 
iiistory of her flowers. There are no 
eottuge window flowers in France, and 
few cottage gardens. Tili^ lately, the 
science of botany and horticulture was 
confined to a few learned men; but since 
the French have taken a high national 
pride in their Imautiful ^rdcn*ccmctcry 
of Pbre la Chaise, gardening has gradually 
become a favourite occupatioii^amongst 
all classes in the neiglibourhoud of Paris: 
hence the work iiiiiler review. It is our 


boiindeii duty to give our fair rcailcrs 
notice of nnr novelty in continental litera¬ 
ture that may assist tlieiii in the pursuit 
of horticulture; which so delightfully 
combines utility and amuscineiit, and in 
which for once fashion and worth are 
liappily united. The English snbscrihcrs 
to the French Journal of Ilortienlturc 
must expect to find half of it, at least, 
made up of translations frt>m Mr. Lou* 
don's Gardener's Mugariiie, and other 
English works of the same kind; never¬ 
theless, it contains miieh to repay the 
reader and translator, {Mirticiilarly a very 
interesting account of u hcautiful varii'ty 
of white double Caiiielliii, raised from 
seed ripened at Nantes hy M. llectot. 
Wc select a few ntlier passages that uji- 
pcar new and useful: — 

MRTIIOIl or PlIlirURIN'Ii llW.MIP IIAIII.IAS. 

M. Dt'sciliriis, II ilistingiiislu'd liorliriil- 
tiirist of Verviillcs, bus ruininunienteil bis 
nuHlc oi' oliinining lioaiitifiil ilwnrf varieties 
of (his ilouer. As soon ns the ilaliliiis spring 
up (after tlio roots are planleil, to the lieight 
of six nr eiglit iiit'lH>s, the gardener must 
rnisli them down to the earth with bis litvl, 
.* 111(1 before tlie shouts spring again (iiuy 
imist be replanted eitiier in (lie lionler or in 
jiots. In June they will itsirli the height 
of two or three feet, but will never grow 
higher; they will be entirely covered with 
ilowers, rallier smaller Ilian iisiml it N true, 
blit not the less beantirnl. To reduce tliu 
plant to liflcen inches in height wIumi tlie 
principal stalk springs the stx'ond time, it 
it innst be cut to half the height and some 
notches cut under (lie Ksillet Inid.s, whence 
will spring many hiMiiehes bearing a great 
profiisioii of iiiinialure (lowers two or ilireo 
weeks later timii usual, but cxci'cdiiigly jicr- 
fcct; by tin's rniiinsdaliliasare made window 
Ilowers, and an* very nniainental in Paris. 
The mctliod is likewise useful wlieru daliliat, 
arc planted in graduated stages. 

The French iIoriicultur.il Journal like¬ 
wise commiiniciitcs the method of inercas* 
ing doiihlc Dahlias hy ineitiih of slips; 
but ns that account in the coiiric of thu 
spring made the tour of thu English 
periodical prcas, and was also men¬ 
tioned by our Magaisinc a twelvemonth 
ago in a biography of flowers, witlt other 
peculiarities of the Dahlia, wu forltcur 
repeating it, and proceed to greater 
novelties. 

Rl.l*n eilKRRJEB. 

This is a delicious variety with hhic 
juice, raised in llohaiid by M. Van Mons 
from the stones of the sniail black cherry; 
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it is considered by horticulturists a most 
happy discovery. 

THE ZELKONA. 

This fine ncnr fornit tree has been intro¬ 
duced into the Jardin dcs PlantcS) and Pdre 
In Chaise, by M. Andr£ Michaux, from the 
borders of the Caspian Sea, and from those 
of the Black Sen, in the province of Ghilan. 
The Zelkona rises, 'with a stately trunk, to 
the hri{;ht of at least dghty feet, and does 
not begin to branch till it n»ches the height 
of ilve-and-twenty ortliirty feet. The wood 
is dry, and close grained; more durable and 
strong than elm, and peifeclly applicable to 
domestic or naval uses. The grain is very 
line, and is susceptible of a good polish. 
'Flic foliage is highly oniamcnlal, and is 
never destroyed by insects. Hitherto it lias 
liccn grafted on tlic elin with great success; 
but in the Janlin des Plantes are some plants 
which M. Gainlia has raised from sued, and 
which are in a promising state; hopes arc 
entertained that this noble tree will be natu¬ 
ralised in the forests of France. 

Among these numbers nrc a lew plates 
of little value. In the July number a re¬ 
presentation is given of the new (yainelHa 
Hcctotinna, very eoarsely done in litho¬ 
graph ; indeed it seems as if some young 
lady from school had designed the origi¬ 
nal, in that must uiinaturul of all dunlt- 
ing called oriental tinting. Our botanical 
and horticultural pnblicatious in England 
arc differently illustrated. 


Enclisii Sciioui. or Painting and 

SeuLPToaK. Not. XVllL XIX. XX. 

and XXL Tilt. 

Thk scries of Hogarth’s Marriage k la 
Mode is finished in No. XVIII. The 
expression of tho fares in the beautiful 
outline miniature of the last scene is well 
preserved hy the artist: he has failed, 
however, in representing the deathlike 
rigidity of the Countess's figure, so won¬ 
derfully depicteil hy llogitrth; but that 
figure, ill the original, both as to drawing 
and colouring, is a miracle of art. We 
arc much pleased with the copy of Wil¬ 
kie’s Uent'day, in No. XIX., and with 
that of Opic’s Historical Picture of the 
Conjuration in Henry the Fourth, in No. 
XX. With the Grecian Harvest Home 
we are less satisfied; the limbs of the 
dancing female figure are not in good pro¬ 
portion. Allan’s picture of the Circas¬ 
sian Captives is most accurately repre¬ 
sented In No. XXL 


The Watering Places or Great Bri¬ 
tain. Part TTiird. Hinton. 

The present number contains a pic¬ 
turesque view of Southampton; a very 
correct one of St. Leonard’s, Hastings; 
and a view of Eastbourne: the letterpress 
is still devoted to the localities ofBnght- 
on. We think, at this time of the year, 
when so man^ fahhionables are migrating, 
the work will be extremely useful to 
those who have not yet chosen the place 
of their destination. 


Family Classical Libbary. ATo. XIX. 

— Juvenal and Perm*. A. J. Vulpy. 

Juvenal and Persins, in one neat 
pocket volume, with biogranhiral sketches 
of those great satirists, and Dr. Johnson’s 
imitations of the third and tenth satires 
of Jiivciial to boot 1 This is indeed muL 
turn m pnrvo. The spirit and interest of 
the Latin authors have been well pre¬ 
served ill the versions of Radham and 
Sir W. Drummond; whilst a few passages 
which required the pruning hand of taste 
have lieen softcneil and retrenched. By 
the adoption of this precaution, the work 
has been rendered better mlapted for the 
perusal of the general reader. 


Family Classical Libeaby. No. XX. 

— Thucudidet. Volume Pint. A. J. 

Valpy. 

In the twentieth Niimlier of this excel¬ 
lent undertaking, Mr. Valpy has presented 
the English reader with Dr. Smith’s trans¬ 
lation of a portion of Thucydides, con¬ 
taining the first three books of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. A biographical sketch 
of the Athenian historian is prefixed. 
The translator has done ample justice 
to the vigorous style and picturesque de- 
scriptionsof the original; and in the neat¬ 
ness of its typographical execution, the 
volume fully equals its predecessors. 


Epitome of English Literature, 
Part III. Locke. Valpy. 

This volume contmns the continuation 
of Locke’s Essav on the Human Under¬ 
standing, from the twelfth chapter of the 
second book to the end. Tne work is 
supported with the ability manifested in 
the former numbers. 
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Hymns for Children. By the Rev. 
Wm. Fletcher. N. Hailes. 
SfcVEUAL of these little devotional 
poems are written in a strain of pleasing 
simplicity. '* The Little Invalid’s Prayer,” 
anil that on “ Cruelty to Animals,” are 
calculated to benefit juvenile minds. 


Stories for Young Ciitr.nRKN. By the 

Author of “ CoHveuHtioiis on Che~ 

mittrj/.” Longman. 

Tue author of the celebrated “ Con¬ 
versations on Chemistry’’ has conde¬ 
scended to write a book for infants: we 
cannot Ciingratiilate heron her success in 
this department, and would nut advise her 
again to leave the path in which she is 
unrivalled. Minds habitually exercised in 
abstruse sciences too often suppose that 
very young children delight in puerile and 
bahyiah phraseology: such authors know 
they must stoop, but they stoop too low. 
In books written for the use of children, 
great clearness and simplicity is required, 
yet no class of readers detect and re¬ 
ject nonsense with more acumen than 
they do. Authors of superior talents, but 
whose genius is not universal, when en¬ 
deavouring to write for young children, 
generally assume an odd style of bald 
simpleness, whilst condescension to the 
inmates of the niiiiiery is offensively ap¬ 
parent in every line. Of this character 
is the work under review. Mr. Lock- 
ban’s “ Life of Nupolcou ” is a noted in¬ 
stance of this order of writing: children 
never read it without feeling indignant at 
the contemptuous meahiireinent allowed 
to their intellects; j'ct the same children 
will read Sir Walter Scott’s ” Talcs of a 
Grandfather” with tearful earnestness; 
for that mighty master of the human 
heart can make it respond to his touch, 
whether it belong to the little miniatures 
of the nursery, or to children of a larger 
growth. 


Gerato Fitzgerald : an Irish tnlc. By 

Ann of SwttHsea, in Five Fotumee. 

Newimin. 

Tijf. authoress of these volume has 
written many similar works of fiction, at 
least so we conclude from the goodly 
list set forth in the titl^agc, and rounded 
off* with el aeterat. To possess the pen 
of a resuly writer, is soniething: it is 
a description of merit without which, 
in this productive age, all others were 
vain. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the story of Gerald Fitzgerald, which 
belongs to a el,iss of novels whose day 
has gone by. It is not, however, wholly 
devoid of interest, though pientil'ully in¬ 
terspersed with improbabilities, and wire¬ 
drawn to the iiitcrmimible length of 
five volumes. It might almost be imagined 
that the authores:i intends to he satirical 
upon the great, fur at every page we find 
her titled personages interlarding their 
conversation with French phrases so in- 
vctcrutely at war with the rules of gram¬ 
mar, that if admitted into the exercises 
ol' a shuullioy, they would inilisputably 
produce certain disagreeable results which 
form so many drawlxtcks to the felicity 
of young gentlemen in shining morning 
faces. "A little learning is a dangerous 
thing;” and generally sficaking, we arc 
aware that *' lords and ladies bright” en¬ 
joy the gift to that moderate extent which 
places them in jeopardy. But then, to 
show up well bred folks us such Imrbar- 
0118 coufoumlers of number, cuiidcr, 
mood, and tense ! to represent them as 
so utterly lost to notions of etiquette! 
The very words —the dislocated phrases 
thus invidiously introduced together seem 
to stare wildly about, as if amazed to 
find themselves in each other’s company. 
We opine that the authoress is in this 
respect too severe upon harmless earls, 
and unoffending countesses. Bhe out- 
Hcrods Herod — she absolutely out-Mor- 
gans viUadi Morgan. 


SDrstma, ere 

King’s Theatre. — On the 6 th of The ensuing season will open under 
August the season at this theatre closed the direction of Mr. Mason, who is the 
with the opera of Anna Botena, in which new lessee of the King’s Theatre. This 
Madame Pasta, as the heroine, confirmed gentleman is already known to the public 
the impression previously made on the as the composer pf an Italian opera on a 
public byiher admirable impersonation of subject connected with the bistoiy of ire- 
Uenry’s ill-fated consort. land. We understand (fiat the most spi- 
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riled allcmliiins nnd improvements, both 
:is regardh firsl-raU* singers and novel ppr- 
(uriiiaiiccs, are lo take pbivc under tlie 
new rfgime. 

llAVMAnKr.T TiiKATur. — A triinsln- 
tion, or adaptation, from the rreneb has 
been performed here, under the title of 
AlmUttne ilit Barry, or a Glance al a Court. 
This novelty, which is from the pen of 
the iiulefatigiiblc Mr. Poole, is in three 
acts, tliongh, from the elaborate tedioiiv 
ness with which the plot is ticveluptsi, its 
eurtailincnt to two would be a decided 
iiiiproveinent For several reasons, we 
can by no means eongratidatc the dra¬ 
matist on bis eboicc of a hiiljcct. Au¬ 
diences of the present day are beginning 
to conceive that the flattering portraiture 
of regal liherlinism and aii^tiicratip des¬ 
potism iiiiiy be in bad taste, as well as of 
immoral temlencv- Some ijortions of the 
dialogue aic go(»d, cspceiall) those which 
satirise the niun'itroiis t^raiio) ot the no¬ 
bility iiiidrr I.oiiisXV., daring those good 
old times which the amiable ex-ruler of 
France so peitiiinciously endeavoured to 
revive fur the wellare of his people. A 
tcltrc tlccitc/iel i'. a convenient iirguiiieiit; 
it is a saving of time, breath, and logic. 
Mrs. Ashton played with much &|>irit the 
part of I'hriHc, the unwilling rival by 
whose introduction to the mouareh the 
Duke de Itichelleii endeavours to sup¬ 
plant the influence of the rtiyul favourite, 
Madame dii ]].irry. 'J'lie ciiai’ucter ol' the 
last mentioned notorious heroine was ra¬ 
ther overacted by MissKir. Harley 
was a must cfllciunt representative of the 
Dukr dc iMiri/tu rc, and, with coimiieiid- 
able c(|uanimity of temper, ilistribnted the 
arguineuls of which we have already made 
liuaouralile inenlion. Mr. Walluck’s jicr- 
formance of Louis XV. was not prt'cisely 
ill uccurdance with our prceuiiccived 
notions of the deportment of a French 
mouareh of tlic olden, or indeed of a.iy 
other time. Mr. Webster, too, as Jliche- 
lieu, appeared sadly out of bis element. 

Another translated novelty, entitled 
I'rkandcau, or the Coronet and the Coidc, 
lias been imported to the llaymarket. 
The part of tlic cook, Fticandcau, in the 
original French piece, (immiam, so inimi- 
ta\m played by Boufle, was sustained by 
Ilwcy. Notw'ithstanding his eflurts, nnd 
those of Mcvdaiiics Ashton and lliiiiiby, 
WD fear this English rcehauffX is destined 
to go the way of most translations. 

j\fy Wife or mjf Place, a comic trifle in 


two acts, written, we understand, by Mr. 
Shnniion, has been brought forward at 
this theatre with much siieccss. The 
principal cliaructers arc Jhiprly, a plnee- 
luintcr, ably represented by l<'‘!irren, anil 
Sir Ilarri/ llnirbrain, a dandy aristo¬ 
crat, who contrives tu extract an income 
of ok'HML per auHuui from the pockets 
of the public. With reg.ird to the iiu- 
tnre of the services performed for this 
paltry pension, the dnimatist has left us 
ill the (lark. We camiot suppose that 
the rushionid)h! boroiighmoiiger euuld 
have iiceepted the stipend as a remiiiier- 
nlion for the arduous task of hegiiiling, 
by a thousand endearing atteiiiiuns, the 
loneliness of young wives, neglected by 
stupid or unfeeling hu.ihnnds. Wc cannot, 
wc say, suppose this, because such ser¬ 
vices Sire bey olid all price: morcoicr, 
we are aware that by elcxatcd personages 
the euiisciou'iiiuss of lieisig eiigagod in the 
iiioral actions to which we aliiuL- ii geiie- 
nilly eui^idered an adcijuate recompense; 
virtue, siccording to the sclioidinaster, 
being its own reward. Viaing, with imich 
ability, hit off the urmuneiital inutility, if 
we may so express ourselves, of the phicc- 
boldcr, .Sir Hairy. Miss Taylor, a.. Mrs, 
Ihtpv!^, l>hiycd well, and, but Ibr her rc- 
diiudaiicy of exertion, might have played 
liettcr. The farce was aiiuoiiuced fur 
r^'petitiou w’itiuuit a disscntieiit voice. 

Exr.usii ()i'i.r.\,Aiij-.i.i>ui. —The prin¬ 
cipal attraction of liiis house is a new 
serio-comic ojicra, The Sorci'ress,i\\o nuisic 
of wliijli has (ii'eii composed by Ferdinand 
Uics expressly fur the taiglisli Opera 
eoiiip.iiiy. Tt is of tlic Dcr Freiscliutz 
school. The story niaiuly turns on the 
exploits, disguises, and final discoiiiflliirc 
of Ittaok Xaddoi'k, u bandit chieftain. 
The plot is delectably absurd, and the 
dialogue generidly insipid; but these 
dr.iw’baeks are counterbalanced by some 
good music. The overture is excellent, 
especially towards the conclusion. The 
deliglitfui trio, ^ Tu-iiiurru\v wc keep car¬ 
nival,” sung by Miss IL Cawse, Miss No- 
vello, and Miss Ferguson, was hunoiirud 
with an encore. In tiiu part of LMa 
there is a beautiful ballad, wiiicli Miss II. 
Cuwsc sings with cxipiisite taste and feel¬ 
ing. In the part allotted tu him, Mr. 
Phillips siiip with his iiaiial eifuct, and, 
on the whole, is a good representative of 
the captain of banditti. Mr. J. Uceve, as 
Granx, exerts himself to ilie ntmoat tu 
iiuikc the aiulicnec huuli; and when that 
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nrtor ctitcrt:iins serious ili'sijjns upon tlic 
rihiblc iiiiiM'los uf llit' |)iiMii', tic {!ciu'nilly 

SUC'CL'Clli. 

A new afrrrpiccp, i-.illcil Avrau^nantl^ 
anil written by Don Ti‘le:>roro ili; 'I'rnclia, 
has met with complete suwiss. Wrcncli 
sustains tile principal ciiaractor, Tom 
'Trim, a sort ut Marplot, whose mania I'ur 
nrriinyin:; hit friciuls’ aHitirs is tlic source 
of nmcli laiighnhlc conliision. If we 
inislake not, this a^recahle triile was last 
season acted in aiiolher sha|>o at the 
(iiieen’s Theatre. 

Peake’s new iniisic.il di'iinin. The lUul 
Kye^ the innsic by liodwell, eontiiiiie.s to 
attract ronsiileralilc applause, liuth au¬ 
thor and composer are iniie!i indebted to 
the admirable acting: and siiiein;* of Miss 
II. Clawse, .Miss Kelly, and Miss Poole. 
The groundwork of the pii'ce is the 
ancient superstition, that certain evil spi¬ 
rits, oitW with the power of blastin'! with 
a look, are allowed to wander on the 
earth, and east their witherii^i: glance on 
the devoteil hein<:s who, for sundry nn- 
tolil reasons, arc salijectcd to .their iiiUti- 
ciice. This wild belief is still prevalent 
in the East, and in many parts of (Greece. 

Mr. Collins, who has now established 
his name as ^ the English Pa.!!nnini," has 
concluded his enga'!ement at this theatre. 
We have also a I’oiish Pagiiiiini. We 
marvel that some Ililiernian catgut scra¬ 
per does not, for the honour of the shaiii- 
rock and shillelah, make a similar experi¬ 
ment OH the pockets of John Uiill. Onr 
hint may perhaps Ixi taken. 

CuBUHO TiiK.vTnj;-—Such of oiir read¬ 
ers as will venture upon the terra iiieng- 
nita on which has been erected this goodly 
edifice, may rewiu'd tiicinsclvc.s fur the 
font by witnessing a very interesting melo¬ 
drama, borrowed from the Frciiai, and 
bearing the title of The Victim of S-ml 
Vineeut. We have seldom seen n Ura- 
matio version from .‘mother language more 
efficiently arranged. The incidents arc 
highly roinaiilic. The manager of this 
theatre, wrho seems aware that the pre¬ 
sent are stirring times, has announced, as 
in a state of active preparation, an English 
version of another melodrama, " which is 
now delighting all Paris 1” 

Foreign Tiikatiiic.vi.s, Music, &c.— 
Tlie Italian tlieatrc at Paris opens on the 
1st of September, with the representation 


of Aiitia Itiifriw. The qicra sctason will 
last seven months and close on the ?lst 
of March, IS'*.'. The following singers 
have been enga.:.ed :—Me.-d.iiiU'.s Pasta, 
Malihraii, Schneder^Desrient, Caradori, 
'I'adoHiii, Michel Amigo, ami Ko-si; Sig- 
luirs Riihiiii, Nieulini, Rordigni, Lahhirhe, 
Saiuini, (ira/iani, Uernttoni, anil Derosn. 
In the coarse uf the season three new 
operas will he represeiiteil. 

A new opera in two arts, ('iititled Lc 
lAere f/e riirmile, has been siicecisfull}' 
performed at the ThiVitre dc I’OpcVa 
Comi(|ne. 'i'he aHair-i of tliis rstablish- 
ineiit have long been in uii embarrassed 
state; in ci»nsci)iience of w’hicb the the¬ 
atre has for tlie present been closed. It 
is expected to rc-open under a new iiiu- 
nugenicnt 

At the Th«5.*itrf de la Porte St. Martin, 
Victor lingo, the author of Ileriiiitti, has 
brniighi forward a new tragedy, with the 
title of tie Loriiie. Report speaks 

most favourably of this prudiictioii The 
poet has sold the mantiseript of his play 
to a fashioiiahle Parisian piihlisher lor 
the sum of fiooo (r,mcs. This, however, 
searcely exceeds one half of the price 
which he received for the copvright of 
Ilernatti. Onr readers may reeullert that 
during the season which has recently ter¬ 
minated, a version of the last-mentioned 
drama was represeiiteil at Uriiry-Laiic 
theatre, under the title uf The Plcttgr, or 
Catti/uiu Ifotioiir. 

'I'hi! celehr.ited piano-forte and linqi- 
ninniifactiirer, Sebastian Erard, died on 
the .5th of Aiigii.st at iii.s chateau (Ln 
Muette) at Pussy, near Paris, lie had 
more than completed his Tilth year. Ilis 
funeral, which took place on the Stii of 
the same month, was attended by tlic 
most distinguished artists of the capital. 
To coiiiineiiiorate the superior talents of 
M. Erard, his rehitivcs and friends have 
resolved that a medal shall be struck in 
his honour. 

In onr last number we contmdictcil n 
rcpurtwhich had been circulated through-, 
out (jemiany of the death of the eeic- 
hrated pianist. Field. Wc have since 
been informed that he has not retired to 
St. Petersburg, as we had been led to 
suppose, but that he resides at present in 
Loudon. 
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COSTDHE OF FABIS. 

FsTSscnAMPKTSEs, in the ndghboiir- 
hood oi’ Paris, seem to have taken the 
lead of every other species of amusement. 
Although these are generally resorted to 
ill an evening, yet evening full dress is 
not worn, hut promenade costume of the 
lightest and most elegant description. 

Boknets. — The cottage fashion, so 
long prevalent, is gradually giving way 
and being modified into a more showy 
style. It may be also rcmarkcu, that 
every new bonnet or hat is made smaller 
than its predecessor. Very small bonnets 
are now confined to the leaders of the 
mode, and the very recherehv* in fashion; 
but their reign will soon be general. 
Meantime large straw or muslin bonnets 
(fiapotes) are worn in the country and by 
the sea-side, for the sake of utility and 
comfort. In carriage or promenade cos¬ 
tume, and fur fetet champHret, or fur 
public breakfasts and tpecladcsjixmW bon¬ 
nets are decidedly in vogue. Many of 
these bonnets are cut out at the cars for 
ribands to pass through. Stars of cut 
riband are plentifully used in trimming 
bonnets and bonnet caps. Feathers are 
still much worn in out-door costume: 
fancy feathers, in small etprih, placed on 
the front of the crown. Three of these 
etprilg are sometimes placed like a fan. 
Small ostrich or marabout plumes, ar¬ 
ranged in a fan form, and put on the top 
of the bonnet, Iiave very lately been 
noted as a novelty. Pompous, or suns 
and stars of cut riband, are mixed with 
the rilninds at the base of these plumes. 
These suns have been fusbionable since 
the first fortnight in August; they in¬ 
crease ill size in every new bonnet that 
coincs from the milliners’ hiiiids, and are 
at present as large as dahlias j they have 
entirely superseded the cftoiue of cut rh 
Innd. One of the prettiest bonnets for 
fdes champdres, or full walking dress, is 
as follows; it is quite newly-invented: — 
The matrarial white crape, divided into 
longitudinal companiiients, stiffened with 
wire and ornamental white gimp, and 
edged with the same; a border {lainted in 
colours in each of the compurtiiicnts. 
The shape may be called a hat-bonnet; 
having the dress of the one, and the 


modesty of the other; rather small, 
round, and short at the ears, lower on 
the left than on the right side; the trim¬ 
ming is quite new. From the right side, 
near the strings, springs a riband feather, 
supported by a wire, and formed of loops 
of white gauze ribands, and ends cut in 
heart-shapes. This ornament is about 
seven inches in length, and terminates in 
a white plume of tlie esprit kind, which 
waves to the other side of the bonnet. 
Bouquets of the heart-shaped ends arc 
put on a small curtain that finishes the 
bonnet. No ribands inside the front, but 
a neat quilling of narrow net at the part¬ 
ing of the hair, but not under the cheeks. 
Ferromieres are not now worn in any 
species of dress excepting court dress: 
from walking dress they arc excluded en¬ 
tirely. Feathers are in general preferred 
to flowers; but flowers of the season, if 
made exquisitely to natuie, are always 
ill good taste. Altheas, cistuscs, and 
small asters arc the favourites. 

FauaiNKs AND CuEMiBKTTES.—Faiicy 
seems never exhaustud with inventing 
new forms for these elegant auxiliaries to 
waiking-drcss. The epaulettes worn with 
them arc deeper than ever; and to give 
greater depth, and yet preserve the shape 
neatly, a deep mantilla, edged with small 
square dents, is trimmed round plaited 
slioulder-pieccs, which cover the top of 
the shoulder. This invention prevents 
the disagreeable height which trimmings 
on the shoulders sometimes give. Another 
may be thus described: — The corsage 
from the throat to the waist, in horizontal 
plaits set in lonmtudiiial bands, and but¬ 
toned down with a beautiful new sort of 
fancy studs in imitation of pearls, the size 
of peas. A strait revert, edged with 
Vandykes, put on rounding behind, and 
to the belt, beneath which it appears for 
several inches, falls over another vciy 
deep vandyked fall fully plaited; a rurhed 
riband at the throat *; the material, very 
fine clear Scotch cambric. When plaited 
frills are used, no work is worn with pe¬ 
lerines and canezous. The last new in¬ 
vention consists in chemisettes with points 
round the bosom, f In place of pele¬ 
rines,n few ladies wear halt-handkerchiets 
of black English lace, crossed on the bust, 


• Si’c plate of Carriage Drew. 


t Ibid. 
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and finished at the neck with a ruche of 
black net. 

Pelisses and Wai.king Dresses.— 
White dresses arc nearly universal. Jac- 
conot, or corded muslins, arc still the 
favourite materials; and for simple walk¬ 
ing dress, these arc plain, without work, 
trimmed with cord or braiii. Small 
flowers on a white ground arc likewise 
seen in muilins. The corsage of these 
dresses is en gerhr, with gathers on the 
lower (Kirt ot the shoulders, and at the 
belt and throat; round shouldcr-pioccs, 
with a mantilla full continueil rouml the 
bust, but a slight depth in front; very 
deep round tho shnnider-pieccs and be¬ 
hind. A ruche of pale lilac satin riband 
loops, at the throat; belt and wristlets, 
bands of the same riband. For coloured 
dresses, with pelerines and chemisettes, 
which are not worn with white, the striped 
mouueimet dc lainct or Paris poplins, arc 
in high favour. This pleasing material is 
of various shadas and patterns: [icrhaps, 
the most elegant is pink and dove colour, 
which, with a white canozou, is charming. 
For full, carriage, and c/utmpelre bail 
dress, watered silks, and net or muslin 
pelisses over straw-coloured grot de 
Xaplet, are the fashion: these arc richly 
workfil. Embroidery in coloured lambs- 
wool 'never wholly in disuse is reappear¬ 
ing, worked in wreaths at the heading of 
flounces, in white muslin and jacconot 
drcNtcs. 

Tout EN.sr.MBiE or Walking Dress. 
— A gown of white chali, ground white, 
covered with wood-coloured designs, mix¬ 
ed with red anil blue. Cambric pelerine, 
plaited. Hat of stniw-colourcd watered 
silk, with white etpritt. Boots of pale 
green prunella and leather. Gloves of 
white Scutch threat!. Parasol of white 
watered silk. 

Anotuer. —Whole high dress of white 
muslin; crossed corsage; cut luche of 
primrose-coloured riband. Hat of rice 
straw, lined with primrose colour, orna¬ 
mented with two i>aIe-coloured poppies. 
Scarf of muslin cacheniire, painted at the 
ends with roses. Boots of grit pouuiere 
grot de Niaplet. 

Another. — Dress of grit pouttiere 
watered silk. Bonnet of the same, lined 
with rose colour crinip^ satin; trimmed 
with satin suns, and white feathers edged 
with black. Hdr in Madonna bands. 
Cravaic of white silk, cut in two leaves, 
edged with green silk embroiderr. Scarf 


of muslin cachemire, printed in mosdique. 
Boots of grey silk and black leather. 
Pink and grey brocaded belt and wrist¬ 
lets: the hist edged with narrow lace. 
Pocket-haiidkerclncf with a laige violet 
sti^c at the border. 

Evening Dress. — Mothingdecidedly 
new can bt‘ ciuuted in evening dress. White 
tulle or clear iniidin over white Mitiii or 
grot de Naples^ painted gauze or organdi 
are the usual materials. Full gigot sleeves 
arc worn fur evening; while the parted 
sleeve is preferred for morning or walking 
costume, in firmer materials. All evening 
dresses arc made u fa Hehal. Hats of paint¬ 
ed erajie are worn; and the hair ofyoungcr 
lathes is urraiigeil in Madonna bands on 
the temples, and en ctmrmne on the head: 
natund flowers, particularly geraniums, 
mixcil with the hair, are cuiihidered very 
elegant. One tout ensvniUe will siiificc. 
Skirt and sleeves of white crape. Two 
unc(|ual flounces edged with blonde; 
above the flounces, n wreath of painted 
flowers; corsage of folded white satin. 
Satin shoulder-pieces; vuiidykcd mantilla 
fidi round the buck and shonidcr-picces. 
Lilac althea flowers in the hair, arrungctl 
with soft liows on the temples; and curls 
fulling from the courome. jllotaique 
chain; bracelets and belt-buckles set in 
bronzed gold. 

Aprons. —These arc made of white 
muslin, worked in charming patterns of 
lambswool; in green shades, or green and 
lilac; likewise of printed chali. Some¬ 
times they arc cut in small square dents, 
and sometimes plain. 

Furniture. — In place of ivory or sil¬ 
ver-handled dessert knives, knives with 
handles made of jai-pcr or agate have 
been greatly admired. 

Cahbiagk anu Walking Dress. [No. 

11 j.}—Cottage iKiiinct of white watered 
silk called by the French moirr, trimmed 
with white and pink shot riband, and 
surmounted by clustered plumes of white 
ostrich ti{>s. Dress of pearl-coloured 
watered silk; the lower part of the cor-- 
sage plain, the upper trimmed with two 
bruail {minted deuti before, and two In:- 
hind, edged with thread luce, a very 
large {mint on each shoulder as an e()BU- 
lette. A wreath of alternate bows and 
bands of riband shot pink and pule green 
finishes the bust. The sleeves tight to 
the lower arm, and very full and round 
above; the cu£ are new, being bands of 
the trimming riband, edged with lace at 
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the top and bottom. Belt of the same, 
rastciml with n bronze ^old buckle. Skirt 
nearly plain in front, but exceedingly 
full on each side: it is hnislicd with u 
wreath of ienves of the sninc uia tcriul ns the 
gown, four pair bound with green ribaml 
and placed alternately with a green star. 
Gloves and stockings of wrought Scotch 
thread, which are worn in Paris in pre¬ 
ference to those of any other inntcrial.Thc 
chcinisettu of lace stands high round the 
Imsoin in largevniidykcs: thisisqiiitcncw; 
likewise the ruche of riband loops in place 
of a riiH': it is made with large loops hu- 
liind, and small in front of the tiirt)at. 
The sitting figure is habited in pink 
cliali, and sliows the cut of the former 
dress at the i):u‘k. The side of the bon¬ 
net is cut h Ihx dc ror/thi .• when this gown 
is made as walking dress, the triiuiuing 
of the skirt is changed into two plain 
flounces of nnctjual depth, the under 
very broad, the upper narrow, and a long 
white scarf of cachemire muslin, or fine 
innll, is worn with it. The star rosettes 
witli which the bonnet and gown arc 
ornamented, are the last invented triin- 
niing in Piiris. 

AIoknino Costomk, for the Dui:s3- 
iNO-RooM. {N'u. 116.] — Cup of clear 
inualin richly triiiimcd with fine work: 
it iius long lappets trimmed in the same 
manner. Jacket and skirt of white jne- 
conot muslin; the sleeves gigot, with neat 
ruflles of workand plaited cmnbric tnniing 
iiack from the wrists; two plaited'frills at 
the knees of the skirt. An elegant inorii- 
iiig pelerine, rather long, made of liands 
of work and jacconot muslin, is thrown 
over the dress; it is bordered with frilU 
of plaited cambric. Slippers of green grot 
dc Nttjdet worked in (rout, and cut into 
four Vandykes on the instep. 

Chilo’s Dhebs.—F rock of jacconot, 
made with a cape fall on the bosom, 
and trimmed with two rows of worked 
muslin, the upper row of rather deep 
|)ointcii dcnlx^ miliug over small square 
dcidt. The fullings ot the corsage gather¬ 
ed en gerbc', the skirt is made with 
wide robings en Itddm- Trousers to 
match tlie'dress. 

Walkino DnEss. [no. 118.]—-White 
gros dc Ndplet bonnet, trimmed with 
straw-ivlourcd gauze riband ; a flower 
of the same hue is placed on the right 
side under the brim. Rcdiiigotc of 
striped chalu; two pelerines fall very 


low over the corsage, which is en mur in 
front, and flat at the Imck. Thu skirl is 
trimmed np the front with pieces of the 
same material as the dress, cut in the 
shape of a leaf, and edged with a piping. 
This triniiiiing decreases in size as it ap¬ 
proaches die belt. Collerettc of quilled 
net, fastened in front with a bow of 
strnw-cololircd gauze riband; chain of 
fer de Hcrtin ; black kill sli})pcrs; gloves 
to match the riliaud of the bonnet. 


SIOIIES rARLSlUNNES. 

Bores. — On cst a court d’iiivcntions 
pour lc.s formes dus robe.s, et, jiisqii’a im 
cliaiigenient du Haison, nous iiu \crroii.s 
sans dontc rien dc tres-nouveau. (k‘pcii- 
daiit nous iiuuitiuinieroiis uiijourd'luii iin 
corsage tres-original et d’liiic dunbU* 
iitilitu: it presentu d’ubord iiiic Ibriiiu 
guinqie, bontoimi; sur les cpaiiles, el du- 
piiLs le niilieii dn dos et de lu poiLrine 
jnsqifiUi con. C!c corsage, ainsi divisi: 
en qnatru parties, sc jiorte ferine uvec inu* 
niche pour sortir, et jieiit spontuiuaiiciit 
liresciiter line coupe toutc diflereiitc, an 
nioyeii dcs bontoiis qiie Ton dcfiiit snr 
lea qiintrc parties, qui, r'-tomhaiit alnrs 
comuie des revcrs,fi)riiieiitjockevs,scliall, 
et en fait de suite niiu robe drcoiletcc, eii 
dedans de laqnclle pent sc troiiver inie 
giiimpe on chemisette. Un Iniidun punt 
doiiner I’iduc de cc genre de corsage. 

— Les manclies iie varieiitpliis cetete. 
Seiilcinciit on remarque qnc les anuidis 
du bas iiioiitciit uii i>cii plus liant, ee qni 
fait retoiiiber la inanche presqnc cuiiinie 
si cllc 6tait repliee et iruiicec double an- 
tour dc repaulu. 

— Poa plus dc ganiitnrea que janiaia. 
Dcs broderies aeulca peuveiit orncr uii 
lias de jnpon. Dc petites dcntcllcs ausai 
ciicadrcnt quclquctuia I’ourlet dn haul et 
du baa. 

— La partie dcs iiianclics qni colic snr 
le bnis cat aouvciit richeiuciit brodee, 
tandia que le liuiit cst uni. 

— Quelqiics peignoirs en joconas, gar- 
nis en mousselinc on Ixttistc fustonuec, 
ont les coins dn devant du jupon coupes 
en rond afin de iiiiciix degager le jupon. 
Cette coupe cat plus gracieusc et pins 
ul^nte que les autres; mais nc pent 
s’niiaptcr qn’aux peignoirs les p|us rc- 
chrarchei;. 

Si les toilettes n'oflrent rien dc nou¬ 
veau, dies ont generalcmcntun ensemble 
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qiii plutt: tcllrs soiit colic's qiic nuns 
avons rcniarqiidcs dans iilusiuiirs grandcs 
reunions. 

A la dcmicrc fete do Tivoli, oik sc 
trouvaicnt bcaucoup d’etniiif'ers, la 
jeure pnrtic dcs robes etait blanche, ct Ics 
dmpeaiix cn paillc de riz; uiie l^»^rc 
cchariie dc gaze dc coiileiir coiiipietait 
eette laisc simple mais elegante. 

Nous avons reniarqiie qiie des dainos 
avuient I'cmplnce I'eeliarpe loiiguc par Ic 
petit fichu lie tulle iioir: d’autres avaient 
dcs deini-echurpes mises en saiitoir. 

Qiielqiics ccintures se font en riiban 
large, dont Ics deux bouts s'agralciit pur 
dcrri^rc: un nceud, suinblable pour la 
forme a rciix qiie I’on ])orte sur les ca¬ 
potes, cache I’endroit ou la ceintiirc cst 
agrafcc. 

On remarqnait Ik I’linc dcs dcrni^res 
representations du rOpera,nnc capote cn 
talfctus bleii-cicl, a passe tuyautee, ct 
soiiteniie, ainsi quo la forme, par dcs Im- 
k'incs: un bouquet dc plumes lui servait 
d’orncraens. 

Les cunezous cn mousseline sc multi- 
plient, et leur forme varic bcaucoup. Un 
dcs plus nouvcaiix qiic nous ayons vus 
avait deux jokeis tiiyautes qiii retoin- 
baient sur Ics cpaulcs, Ic devant ct le 
dcrricrc etaient plissc's a plis tr^s-rdgu- 
licrs et i^ux: le collet se tenait un pen 
relcve ii la Mcdicis. 

Un chapeau one nous venons ilc voir 
cst fait cn blonde: il a pour omainciit un 
noeud ilc rubaii dc gaze. ^ 

La pagne grisc s'emploic toiijours pour 
chapeaux: on la double asscz gendralc- 
inent cn rose. 

On voit rorement d’antres rcilingotcs 
uc cellcs (k pelerines, et ouvertes sur le 
evant dans toutc leur longueur, dc ma- 
niire a decouvrir une jupc dc dessous, 
presque toujours broddo. —' Une toilette 
tert elegante, quoiqiic simple, sc fait 
remarquer; e’est une robe cn uioussclinc 
blanche, dont le corsage forme un conc- 
zou ^idemeat en mousseline; le colct 4 
la chcvalidrc est doubly ct iineouverture 
sur chaque cotd forme dent de loup; une 


gamiturn part dii milieu cn trovers, liiinte 
(tc qiiutre doigts sur la poitrinc, ot forme 
d’umplcs jockeys sur Ics epuulus; une 
autre guriiiture part de la ccintiire, ct 
vimt anssi garnir Ics dpanics devant 
coiiinm dcrricrc. Un ample oiirlet a la 
Jiipe, line capote cn moire lilus; ccin- 
tiircs, poignets et brodei|ulnes lilas. 

On porte bcaucoup de M'hullsen chaiis, 
ou en crepe dc ('liiiic. ('es derniers, 
bradcs cn suic de nminces vives, sont 
d’un bcl cflbt. — Depuis ijuclqiic. temps 
Ton fuisait chez Ics papeticrs du gmiids 
ccroiis, dont la forme etait relic dc la 
ilcur ronnuc sous le iioiii do toiirnc- 
sol; CCS eerans etaient du pupiiTs dc tlif- 
ferentes coiilcurs. — Maintciuuit un voit 
sur dcs capotes^ uu lieu du chon cn rii- 
bans, qiielqiies-uns de ces soluils cgalc- 
ineiit eii riibuns de suic siitincs. 

La raciuc odorilerniite qiie l|uu nomme 
vety-ver des Indus, cst pour uinsi dire dc 
mode, il cst iiresqii'indi'ipensable d'eii 
gariiir ses armoircs. ('ette nminc rc- 
pand un piu-fiun agreablc, ct garantit toutc 
ctuire dcs vcr.s qni poiirraicnt s'y nicttru. 


MO. 115. 

Toilette de visiter cn organdi gnrnie 
dc nosuds eii ruban dc satin; collier en 
cuqiic dc rubans; capote dcmi-anglaise 
orndc de plumes, la capote cst en moire. 


Ko. HIT. 

Cumisolle cn jaconas K barlics tom- 
bantes, giirnic d’entru deux et de jaconas 
(ili&s&s a tres petit, la garniture continue 
par Ics ^panics ct forme pelerine. Jiipc 
garnic d’un tres petit volant cgalcmeiit 
k trhs petit piis bonnet en jaconas; 
toilette u’enfant cn jaconas. 


NO. 11 a. 

Capote cn gros de Naples k petits car- 
rcaux, verts glacis de blanc, ornde dc 
rubans de gaze brochde. 

Redingote en chulis a rates nnancdcs 
u pelerine decoupde it la Grccquc, chafne 
Grecque en fer noir. 


ipotitlDlP CgroHitle 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The anniver<a 7 of “ the three days” tudes collected together on this memo- 
was celebrated with great rejoicings in teble occasion prcsenteil a most intcrest- 
Paris. The grouping of the vB^t multi- ing enwp tCtfU. The windows and the 

VOL. IV. ” 
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roofs of all the houses on the quays were 
crowded with occupants, anti but few 
accidents, and those comparatively trifling, 
occurred amongst the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands assembled to witness and to enjoy 
this grand national fete. 

The address of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties was presented to the King of the 
French on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
nit. The hereditary character of the 
peerage is to lie abolished, and the crown 
will be invested with the prerogative of 
creating peers ad fiSittm. Tlie chamber 
will continue, as at present, a branch of 
the legislature, but the individual mem¬ 
bers will lose their hereditary polidcul 
privilege. It has not as yet been deter¬ 
mined whether there shall be any reser¬ 
vation for present vested rights. 

In the French provinces some local dis¬ 
turbances have taken place between the 
Carlists and rcniiblicans. It is said that 
the Duchess or Berri, who is at present 
at Massa Carrara, frequently sends emis¬ 
saries into France, Air the purpose of 
rallying the partisans of the exiled dy¬ 
nast)'. The cx-dey of Algiers is in Pans, 
and is in the daily habit of sporting his 
portly person in the Buis de Boulogne. 

The armistice existing at Antwerp 
lietwcen the Dutch and the Belgians 
having been intcrriiptcil, the Prince of 
Orai^c gained a complete victory over 
the Belgian araiy of the Meuse, under 
the command of General Duine. After 
a feeble resistance, the routed forces 
fled in the utmost disorder towards Liege, 
whither General Dainc also escaped, 
leaving his ammunition and baggage in 
the hands of the Dutch. In consequence 
of this disaster, Leopold was conipelletl 
to fall back. On the first march of 
the Dutch troops against Belduin, the 
King hod despatched an appucation to 
Paris for assistance. Orders were imme¬ 
diately issued by Uie French Government 
or the advance of 50,000 troops, under 
Marshal Gerard, into Belgium, which the 
French army entered in three columns. 
This measure speedily produced its effects. 
Despatches from the Hague were received 
at Brussels on the 11th, announcing that 
the Dutch troops hud orders to retire 
before the French, and to return withiq, 
thdr own frontiers. This retrojpade 
movement accordingly commenced on the 
14th. 

As soon as Marshal G4iard*s despatch 
communicating the retreat of the Dutch 
hod reached imrisi, a telegraphic notifica* 


tion was made to thefronticn that all the 
reiuforcements then on their march to 
join the French army should be stopped. 
A sperial courier was also sent oft to 
Maiwtd Gerard, desiring the immediate 
return of 5(^000 men. TheFrench princes 
were likewise ordered to Paris, and the 
remaining force was to be entirely at the 
disposal of the London Conference. 

It is a curious fact, that the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar is sister of our gradous 
Queen, and wife of the general who com¬ 
manded the Dutch forces against King 
Leopold I The Duchess is expected to 
avail herself of the cessation of hostilities 
to join her husband. The rciiort of the 
m.arriage of Leopold with a French prin¬ 
cess is repeated. 

The Poles are unanimously resolved to 
defend Warsaw to the last extremity, 
and to sacrifice their capital and their 
lives together. At the termination of a 
gnmd council of war lately held in that 
city, the second chamber of the diet pro¬ 
ceeded in a body to work at the forti¬ 
fications with their own Iiands, in order 
to set an example of patriotism and de¬ 
votion to their fellow-dtiaens. The 
approaching contest will lie most san¬ 
guinary. Tlic Emperor of Russia has 
issued another proclamation, in which he 
invites his revolted subjects to rely on bis 
clemency. The customary appcnl to Pro¬ 
vidence is not omitted: from which it 
miiy be inferred that his. Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty is most devoutly bent on massacre 
and spoliation. 

From Hamburgh papers, dated Aug. 8. 
it would appear that the Russian army 
was then marching upon Warsaw; anA 
that a decisive engagement under its 
walls was expected in a few days. The 
Poles appeared confident of success, but 
nevertheless expressed themselves pre¬ 
pared for the worst. Other accounts re¬ 
ceived at Frankfort from Biidn and Vienna 
allege that General Paskewitsch was coro- 
inissioncd to enter into negotiation with 
the Poles. 

The cholera lias almost ceased its 
ravages in St. Petersbiirgh. During its 
|irevulence in that capital, the Emperor 
remained secluded in his apartments in 
Peterhofl', where he was surrounded by 
a rorps of 11,000 men. It is even added, 
that through dread of contagion his Im¬ 
perial Majesty at first refused to take 
into his own hand the most important 
despatches from the seat of war. Up to 
the 5d ult. thirty cases of cholera had 
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occurred amongst the teamen of the 
British ships al Cronsttidt; ten of whom 
had died. On the authority of a Spanish 
physician, the Medical Gazette states that 
individiiaJs afflicted with the itch are 
exempt from the attacks of the pestilen¬ 
tial malady which is now the scourge and 
terror of £urui>e. 

The business of reform progresses but 
slowly. The people, however, seem in 
earnest in their watchfulness over the 
bill, whilst the opposition, by throwing 
unnecessary and vexations delays in the 
way of this grand measure, hope to avail 
themselves of all the petty accidents to 
which they imagine such a course is cal¬ 
culated to give birth. Thesu tactics be¬ 
tray a littleness of spirit worthy of the 
corrupt object in view. The ten pound 
qualification clause, after it had been se- 
paratcil from all its proposed amendments, 
was carried by a great majority. 

The preparations fur the coronation 
arc proceeding with rapidity, and the in¬ 
terior of Westminster Abbey now pre¬ 
sents the apiiearance of a forest uf beams. 
One hundred workmen are daily em¬ 
ployed. The Commons have claimed 
their right to be present at this august 
cercinony ; in consequence of which, the 
Government intend to provide six hun¬ 
dred seats on either side of the choir. An 
additional tier of galleries is to be erected 
in the transepts, the seats of which will 
be carried up obliquely, nearly to the 
height of the great oriel windows. From 
these scats the best view will be obtained, 
as their Majesties are to be crowned im¬ 
mediately in the centre. In a few days 
tlie temporary retiring rooms for the 
King and Queen will be erected in the 
western eutraiico, and will project a con¬ 
siderable distance in the open space of 
ground, presenting outwardly a very neat 
devation, in the pointed style, according 
to the design or Mr. tiiuirkc. At this 
entrance the carriages of the royal laroily 
will set down. Eight thousand persons 
will be accommodated in the Abbey un¬ 
der the new arrangements. ’J'he musical 
department will be under the direction of 
Sir George Smart, and on the most ex¬ 
tensive scale. This gentleman recently 
visited the Abbey, to inspect the music 
gallery and organ. At the last coronation 
a new organ was provid^, which after¬ 
wards became the perquisite of the organ¬ 
ist. It is now considered that the present 
one will fully nnswer the purpose re¬ 


quired. In order that the public may not 
be disappointed, frcui the ceremony in 
the Hull tieing dispensed with, it is in¬ 
tended that all the great officers and offi¬ 
cial persons shall accompany the King and 
Queen in procession from St. James’s to 
Westminster Abbey. This arrangement 
will enable thousands to gratify them¬ 
selves with a view of this magnificent 
spectacle. The champion, Dymokc, has 
received an intimation that his valuable 
services will not be required at tlie ap¬ 
proaching ceremony. 

** Farewell the neighing sU-ccl, and the slirill 
trump, 

• • • • • 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pump, and rireumstance of glorious”—- 
cknmfnon ship, — 

Adieu, brass inexpressibles nml iron waist¬ 
coat-—'* Othello’s occupation’s gone!" 

Our readers have, no doubt, iieriised 
in the daily prints the uccouiit of the 
awful calamity which bufel the Ruthsay 
Castle steam bout and her passengers. 
The ill-fated vessel left the pier head, 
Liverpool, on Wciliiebday the 17th of 
August. She was in the habit of sailing 
regularly between that place and Beau- 
niauris and Bangor; and on this occasion 
her passengers consisted principally of 
individuals who had sailed on a party of 
pleasure. The majority were strangers 
111 Liverpool, and wurp composed of per¬ 
sons from York, Leeds Manchester, 
Bolton, Oldham, and the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts. Many of them were women and 
chihlreii. It has been calculated that 
upwards of 100 passengers were on board. 

About twelve o’clock the Rothsay 
Castle cleared the lighuhousc; but the 
wind being fresh, some of the passengers, 
aware of the crazy state of the vessel, 
became alarmed, and importuned the 
captain to put liack. This lie obstinately 
renised, and it is reported that both he 
and the mate were iii a state of intoxi¬ 
cation. A little after midnight the ship 
struck on that part of the Dutchmaira 
Bank called the !Spit,near Puffin's Island, * 
and in the general confusion men, wo¬ 
men, and children were prcci|)itated into 
the waves. ’The sacrifice of human life 
was terrific; for it is supposed that but 
lor the want of a boat and the absence of 
all authority, many of the passengers 
might have been saved. As soon as it 
become known that the wreck had taken 
o2 
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place, the lif&boat and the pilot-hont put 
olf from Trwyende Point. The first car- 
ried oil'eight persons, and the other six. 
The announcement of the wreck wus 
conveyed to Liverpool through the tele¬ 
graph. When the melancholy news wus 
made public by being posted in the ex¬ 
change rooms, the scene of confusion 
and terror which ensued bailies all de¬ 
scription: every avenue to the telegraph 
ofiice was crowded with persons, anxious 
to learn the fate of their relatives and 
friends. 

It was ut fint rumoured that the Rotii- 
say Castle hud not for a long time been 
considered seaworthy. This report, how¬ 
ever, was snbbeqiieiitly contradicted in 
the most satisinctory manner. On the 
day previous to the horrible ctdaniity she 
had sailed iu perfect safety from Bangor to 
Livcr|)Ool, and amongst her passengers 
on that occasion was Mr. Matthews, the 
cclebratcti comedian. 

We understand that the Right lion, 
and Rev. Lord Augustus Fitxelurencc has 
been positively named fur one of the 
vacant Irish iiiitrcs. 

The archbishop of Dublin expired on 
Thursday morning, I8tli ult. in Dublin. 
The bishop of Cloync (Dr. Brinkley) is 
expected to succeed to the vacant urch- 
Idsnopric. 

That indefatigable punster, that judi¬ 
cial Mouius, Lord Norbiiiy, has <lepurted 
this life — we trust fur a better. ** Wliere 
be your gibes now—your gambols — 
your Hushes of incrriinent, that were wont 
to set thojurif in a roar 'i* 

The ceremony of the opening of the 
new London Bridge took place on the 
1 st of August, and presented a truly 
grand and attractive spec tacle. The pru- 
parutious made for the reception of their 
Majesties on the Thaines, and at both 
sides, from Waterloo to l.oudoii Bridge, 
were most judiciously planned, and were 
curried into cttect with the iituiost pre¬ 
cision and regularity. To facilitate the 
passage of the ru>al party down the 
river, and to prevent confusion and in¬ 
convenience to the spectators, it was ar¬ 
ranged that two par.dlel lines of vessels 
should form a passage of 150 feet width. 
The vessels employed for this service 
consisted of the Imi’ges belonging to the 
several cor{iurations and companies, 
steam vessels, and the large fiat trading 
Imrges of the river. The number of 
cruli accepted, aud fur which only space 


could lie allowed, amounted to 170, but 
beyond that number upwards of 1000 had 
been tendered. At an early hour that 
part of the metropolis through which the 
procession was to pass exhibited an un¬ 
usually gay appearance; all the shops 
were closed, the houses decorated with 
flags, and every window and roof thickly 
studded with heads. The bosom and 
hanks of the Thames, excepting Uic ave¬ 
nue, zealously kept for the procession, ex¬ 
hibited one dense mass of gaily attired 
people, the vessels in which tney were 
seated being completely hid. The national 
flags of every nation iu Europe were dis¬ 
played from the vessels, and from the plat¬ 
forms erected on the lianks and wharfs. 
The roofs of churches and houses were 
bimihu'ly decorated, and thronged with 
spectators. The Royal Family and suite 
IcR the palace at a quarter before 
three o’clock. The Kill" entered tlic 
last carriage, accompanied by the Queen 
and the Duchesses of Cumberland and 
Canibritlge. In the preceding carriages 
were the Duke and Prince (/curge of 
Ciimberland, the Duke of Sussex, the 
Duciies.s of Gloucester, the Duchess and 
Prince Williuni of Stixe-We mar, Friucc 
George and Princess Augusta of Cum- 
bridge, accompuiiied by numerous at- 
teiulaiils, and escorted by the Life and 
Royal llorse Guards. 'I'licir arrival at 
Somerset House was announced by the 
hoisting of the Royal Standard of Eng¬ 
land, and by numerous discharges of 
cannon from the wharfs and bulges. 
Wlieii the King and Queen appeared oil 
the platform from which they were to 
embark, the cheers were almost dcatbii- 
ing. Their Majesties graciously acknow¬ 
ledged' the coinplimcni by bowing lo- 
peutedly. Ilis Majesty looked extremely 
well, ami descended the stairs with a 
firm step. Two barges of the Lumber 
'iVoop were stationed ofl' Paul’s wharf, 
with a military baiitl and tweuty.ouc 
brass cuiiiioii, which they continued to 
lire at intervals. His Majesty acknow¬ 
ledged the cuinjdiinent by taking off his 
hut. Uu arriving at the bridge, their 
Majesties were received by Mr. I^uth 
aud Mr. Junes, aud graciously expressed 
their satisfuetioii at the grandeur of the 
spectacle, and the licauty of the edifice. 
Uu ranching the top ol the stairs, the 
sword and keys of the city were tendered 
to His Majesty by the Lord Mayor. His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to return 
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them, iind signify his wish thnt they 
should remain" in his Lordship’s hands. 
The chairman of the eoiuinittec then 
presented Ills Majesty with a gold medal, 
eomuiemonitivc of the opening of the 
bridge, having on one side a likeness of 
the King, and, on the reverse, u welU 
executed view of the new bridge. Their 
Majesties, attended Iw the principal 
members of the Royal Family, then jiro- 
ceeded to the end of the bridge, amidst 
the most eiithiixiastic cheers. Many mem¬ 
bers of both houses of parliament, and 
nearly nil the ministers, attended the 
royal [irocession. Among these were Sir 
Robert Feel. He was extremely ill-re¬ 
ceived by some of the company, who 
expressed their opinion of his late con¬ 
duct by hissing him. In going to and 
returning from the Surrey end of the 
bridge, tlieir Majesties threw medals to 
spectators on each side of them. Among 
the company assembled in the royal pa¬ 
vilion, were the Rajah Rum Moluiii Roy, 
and his nephew. An eiegant cold col¬ 
lation was provided of whicli the distin¬ 
guished company partook; uRer wliicli 
the Lord Mayor proposed *' the health 
of the King; ’* and Sir C. 8 Hunter that 
of “ the Queen.” They were drunk with 
loud and enthusiastic cheers. The Lord 
Mayor then presented a geld cup to the 
king, who said, “ 1 cannot but refer, on 
this occasion, to the great work accom¬ 
plished by the citizens oi London. We 
arc commemorating a most extraordinary 
instance of their skill and talent. I pro¬ 
pose the source from whence this vase iin- 
provemetit sprung, * The trade and cuiii- 
iiicrcc of the city of I.ondoii.' ” The king 
then drunk of what is called the loving 
cup, of which every other member of the 
Royal Family partook, llis Majesty next 
drunk “ the health of the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress; ” and, at aliuiit six 
o’clock, he returned with his suite, to 
the palace, in the same state and ^^reeted^ 
with the like popular demonstrations of 
joy and loyalty, whicli had attended his 
progress in the morning. Excellent order 
was kept, Ixitli in the water and laml 
processions; and the only serious acci¬ 
dent was at Bniiksidc, where a young iiiuii 
was pushed oft' a wharf and drowned, 
though only a very short time in the 
water. After the entertainment,' not¬ 
withstanding the abundant supply of 
wines, several of the uldcnncu and mem¬ 
bers of the coiiiuiittee, were unable to 


obtain even a single glass. Sir C. S. 
Hunter, after running about for some 
time to accommodate ti few of his female 
friends, was obliged at last to give it 
up.” It appeared that the waiters, who 
were trust-worthy persons, many of them 
proprietors of respectable taverns, hud 
taken especial care of the remaining 
lluck,Cliuinpugiic,&c. The Murstials, in 
going round, perceived that almost all 
the waiters were blind drunk, mid moved 
theiii by dozens from the scene of fes¬ 
tivity, amidst the laughter of the crowds 
at tfic barriers. Their zeal in drinking 
the health of their Majesties hud ipiite 
overcome their discretion. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday the new bridge was 
opened to the public, and about smfioo 
passed over to see what remained of the 
decorations. The splendid pavilion was 
drenched through with nun, showing 
that had the weather ticen inauspicious 
on Monday, the shelter would not have 
protected even the sacred head of royalty. 

In honour of this impusiiig ceremony 
great liberality was shown on the part of 
the Inner Temple. The gardens were 
fitted up with an extensive range of seats, 
and the chambers of tlic members were 
filled with distinguished visiters, who 
were regaled with ices and refreshments 
ill iibuiiduncc. The members of the inn 
in the most handsome manner voluntarily 
gave iip^ their right to seats under the 
awning, in order to accommodate visiters, 
and even ruitricted theiiisclvcs to one 
admission each. A similar spirit, we arc 
iiitbrnied, actuated the benchers, who 
on their parts personally subscnbeii for a 
bund of music, (which, by the way, we are 
also iiifurmcd could not play,) and issued 
mure than tickets to ii public break¬ 
fast ill the Imli, where the choicest wines, 
forwarded from tlieir |irivutu cellars, and 
the delicacies of the season, provided 
from Ctmoin’s and sui h celebrated estali- 
lialiiiiciits, were spread upon the tables; 
so great had been the liberality of the 
benchers, that they hail been able to in¬ 
vite scarcely any but their own personal 
friends, and of those scarcely any iiieiii- 
bers of the inn, and yet the rooms were 
completely filled. The splendour of-the 
cutertuinment gave rise to the absurd 
report that the tickets were issued at two 
guineas each; as if tlielicnchcrs, a dozen 
or eighteen gentlciiicii then in town, 
were unable, or at least unwilling, once in 
the way to treat their friends! 
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A bostilv meeting, the result of which 
|iruvc(l fatal to one of tlie combatants, 
took piace at Boulogne-sur-Mcr on the 
nth. The imrties, Mr. Bond, an English 
gentleman, and a Belgian officer oi the 
name of Esse, met at four o'clock in 
the morning in the neighbourhood of 
Ciipicure, about a mile from the town. 
The principals having been placed at the 
distance of twenty paces, sticks were 
planted in the intervening space, ten 
paces being left between each stick. The 
signal having then been given by the se¬ 
conds, the priudpals, according to the 
terms of the agreement, were allowed to 
advance each as far as the stick next to 
him. On reaching the prescribed limit, 
M. Esse fired, and wounded his adver¬ 
sary mortally in the groin. The ball 
passed nearly through the body, and 
lodged near the back bone, whence' it was 
extracted by n French surgeon. Mr. Bond 
died in great agony within seven hours 
after the meeting. The dispute which 
gave rise to the unfortunate atfuir is be¬ 
lieved to have originated in a disputed 
debt at cards. After the fatal result, the 
survivors, both principals and seconds, 
immediately ficii. The French authori¬ 
ties have instituted an enquiry into all 
the circumstances. 


'rilT! COUBT. 

On Saturday, the 13th of August (the 
Queen's birth.d:iy). Her Majesty gave a 
jtHit dcjaiut at Adelaide Lodge to the 
King and the royal vi:>iters staying at 
Windsor Castle. This was the first occa>- 
sion on which the new lodge hail been 
occupied.^ Ill consequence of the size of 
the building, which consists only of two 
rooms (besides a retiring room for the 
Queen, and the pages' room), the com¬ 
pany was limited to about twenty-five or 
thirty persons. In this number were in¬ 
cluded the royal visiters, the Princess 
Augusta, the young Princes and Prin- 
ceues, and the royal suite. None of the 
neightiouriiig nobility and gentry were 
present. The distiiiguislicd party left the 
Castle a little after one o'clock, and pro¬ 
ceeded on foot through the slopes to 
Adelaide Lodge. About four o'clock the 
company left the Lodge, and proceeded 
towards Virginia Water in the royal car¬ 
riages and four. In the evening a Idi^e 
party, consisting of the nobility and gentry 
in tlie iieighlMHirbood of Windsor, had 
the honour of dining witli their Majesties. 


The Duke and Duchess of Braganza, 
accompanied by l)onna Maria, left town 
on the 15tli, to take leave of their Mo- 
jesties at the palace at Windsor, previ¬ 
ously to their departure for Paris on a 
visit to the King of die French. 

The ceremony of investing the Duke of 
Saxc-M(‘iningcn(thcQueen's brotherjwith 
the Garter took place on Saturday even¬ 
ing the 20th, in Her Majesty's drawing¬ 
room at Windsor. About sixteen knights 
of the order were present. The formula 
observed occupied little more than hall* 
an hour. His Serene Highness is thirty- 
six years of age. The lianqiiet ^ven 
on tne occasion of the investiture took 
place at seven o'clock in the St. Gcoi^^e's 
Hall, where between eighty or ninety 
distinguished personages sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner. The company con¬ 
sisted of the principal members of the 
Royal Family, the iilustrions foreigners 
on a visit to their Majesties, the Knights 
of the Garter, and the Ministers of State. 
Tlie bund of the Coldstream guards was 
stationed in the gallery, and played 
during dinner time. After dinner tlie 
company adjourned to the drawing-room, 
and were entertained by the Queen's hand 
which was stationed in the music gallery. 

The ensuing day (Sunday) being the 
King’s birth-day, a dinner party, consist¬ 
ing of the Royal Family, was given at 
Windsor Castle. 

On Wednesday, 19th, at half past one 
o'clock, the King accompanied by the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, atteiidra by 
Lord Clinton, arrived at the Palace, St. 
Jaracit's, from Windsor. Shortly after¬ 
wards His Alajesty held a court and levee, 
which was attended by the Foreign Am¬ 
bassadors and ministers, the cabinet mi¬ 
nisters, the great oflicers of state, and 
other distinguished personages. After 
the levee His Majesty held a privy coun¬ 
cil, at which an order in council was 
agreeil upon for the form of divine service 
at the coronation of their Majesties in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 8th of Sept, 
next. A little before six o'clock His 
Majesty left town for Windsor. 

On the 28th, their Miuesties and the 
whole of the court left Windsor Castle in 
three of the royal carriages for Chiswick, 
the residence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose splendid file lliev honoured with 
their presence. Their Majesties did not 
reach the castle on their return till nearly 
twelve o'clock at night. 
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Births —Sbnt. 

Aug. 14. At St. Alban’s. IVfrs. F. J. Os- 
baldeslon. — Ang» 18. The Right I Ton. tlw 
Countess of Umlford, — Aug. 19. At Mill 
Hill, Ucndnn, Mrs. Rhodes.—. Aug. 21. In 
Eaton Square, the Lady jlgnet' Ryng. — 
Aug. 21. At her father's, on Richmond Hill, 
the lady of Butktey J. M. Praedt Esq. — 
Aug. 19. The lady of tho Rev. Dr. Sutkr, 
Oavton, Northamptonshire. — May 24. On 
lioard the Medway, during her passage from 
Van Diemen’s lauid to England, tlic lady of 
the late Captain Thomas Paterson, of the 
63d Regiment. — Aug. 24. The lady of 
NiehiAas G. Glass, Esij. of die Honourable 
East India Company’s Service. — Aug. S. 
I.ady Chariotte RoUeau, of Upper Brooke 
Street. — Aug. 12. I'he lady of Jeremiah 
PSeher, Esq. of Russell Square. — Aug. 12. 
The lady of Dr. Gelding. — Aug. 10. At 
his house in Russell Square, the wife of 
Richard Groom, Esq. — Aug. 16. In Port- 
man Street, the lady of the Itcv. Charles C. 
Rarlon. — Aug. IS. .4t Worcester, the lady 
of the Rev. Rtdph Ifoodrirle. — August 13. 
At Betchworth Castle, near Dorking, the 
lady of J). Barclay, Esq. — August 14. Tho 
lady of Shcrifl' Pijand of a son, which sur¬ 
vived only a few hours. — August 13. In 
Cadogan Places the lady of the Rev. J^rancu 
Thackety. 

BiRTifs— Daughters. 

August 2. At Mount Place, Mrs. (lohRe.^ 
August 1. In Ueorge .Street, Hanover 8({uare, 
the lady of Dr. Seymour. — 4\ugust 2. Tliu 
lady of Robert Sayer, Esq. of Sibtoii Park. 
August 8. At East Slicen, .Surrey, tlie lady 
of Uic Rev. E'heard James. — August 10. 
At Ramsgate, the Countess of Cau<dor. — 
August 7. In Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, the lady of tlie Rev. IF. Bennett. — 
August 14. At Cliertsey, the lady of Francu 
John Irmbett. — August 14. At Duncrott 
House, Staines, the lady of Colonel £iir^ 
michaei. — August 13. Vicountess Chetwynd, 
of Great Myless. — August 14. At Wal¬ 
worth, tlie wife of Dr. HaU. — Aumst 12. 
At Archer Lodge, Hants, the rcsiacnce of 
her father, die lady of John J. Faughan, Esq. 
— August 7. At die Countess Morel's, the 
lady of Charles IFag/er IFatM/n, Esq. — Aug. 
19. At bis house in the Regent’s Park, die 
lady of Sir J. B. Johnstone. — August 22. 
The lady of Western Wood, Esq. — August 
21. Tlie lady of W. L. Sdater, Esq. of 
Tangin Pork, Herts. — Aug. 23. In Gower 
Street; Mrs. Chartas Trevor. — .August M. 
In Cavendish Square; die Countess of Wick¬ 


low. — August 25. At Twickenham Pailc, 
Middlesex, tho lady of Thomas Todd, Esq. 

MaaRiAOrs. 

Au^t 2. By the Rev. J. Saumarex, M A. 
Captain J/eiuy Bell, third sun of the late 
Matthew Bell, of Woolsington House, Nor¬ 
thumberland, Esq. to Nie&ii, only cMld of 
Sir Bagenal William Burdett, Bart. — Aug. 
2. At C^swick, by the Rev. J. F. lloworhanl, 
William Bond, Esq.of Kingdiury, Middlesex, 
to Cecilitt, youngnt daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Curteis, LL. D., of Heathticld House, 
Tuniham Green. — Aug. 4. At Greenwich, 
by the Rev. J. V. Bichard Comyn, 

of Queen Street l^ace, to BRsabeth, eldiest 
daughter of Edward Wilkinson, Esq. of 
Blackhuath, Kent. — March 5. At St. 
George's Church, Madras, Captain Henry 
Peach JTeighly, of the .'id Regiment of Na- 
dve Cavalry and Judge Advocate General of 
tho Army, to Emma Sjneer, third daugliter 
of die Rev. William Godfrey Hull, of Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square.—June 21. At 
Brooklyn, New York, by the Rev. Joel 
Parker, James Didesun, Esq. of Kidbrookc, 
Blackheath, Kent, to Miss Mary SuBivan 
Parsons, only daughter of the President of 
the United States’ Bank at Hertford, Con¬ 
necticut. — August 4. At Willcsdon, by die 
Hon. and Rev. Edward KeppcI, the Hon. 
George Thomas Xe/gwl, second son of the 
Earl of Atbemarlr, to Armn, daughter of Sir 
Covlts Treater, Bart. — At Nurdi Weald, 
Essex, by die Rev. C. W. Pitt, GtamVle 
Sharp, Esq. of Great Winchester .Street, to 
Anne Elisabeth, eldest daughter of James H. 
HiU, Esq. of Bedford Row.— August G. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Robert Price, 
Esq. of Caroline Place, Guilford Street, to 
Eliza, aecond daughter of Thomas Home, 
Esq. of Soiidiampton Row, Russell Square. 

— Aug. 9. At West Ham, by the Vcncrabis 
Archdeacon Jones, Colonel James F. Salkr, 
Bombay Army, to Emily, daughter of the 
late WiMam Stanley, Esq.of Maryland Point. 

— August II. At St. Mary’s, Br^stoiie 
Sf{uare, by die Rev. Charles TwyfonI, Rector 
of Trottcii, Sussex, Samtwl Twyford, £m|. 
of the same place, to Dora, daughter of the 
late G. A. Smjuon, Ksq. of Calcutta. — 
Aug. II. At St. George's, Hanover .Square, 
Captain Rankes Dtnies, of Myrdc llill, Car- 
marthen, to Mrs. Harding, of llaccy Park, 
and of Parade House, same County. — Aug. 
11. At I.eam{ngton, Mr. John Hoppe, of die 
Minoiiea, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. JhAn Gore, of die samo place. — 
Augustll. At St. Grarge’% Hanover Square, 
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Mr. John Cl^iurdi of Chelsea, to MortAo, 
second daughter of Uie Rev. S, H- Skqikerd, 
of Pimlico and Cliatham Place, Blarkfriars, 
Minister of Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea. — 
August la At Trinity Church, St Mary, 
Islington, by tlie Rev. H. F. Fell, Mr. John 
FUxf.U>bon, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Thamat YaUofi, Esq. of Russell Square; 
and, at the same time and place, Mr. Affrtd 
Mitehrtl, to Jemima, youngest daughter of the 
•aid ThomaM YaUap, Esq. >— August 9. At 
the Cathedral, at Bangor, by the Lord 
Bishop of Uie diocese, the Rev. John IViUiam 
Trevor, Vicar of Caernarvon, to EUzabrtk, 
eldest ^ughter of the Very Iter. John It'arren, 
Dean of Bangor. — August 16. .\t Trinity 
Church, M.vyIcbonc, by the Rev. J. Hitchins, 
Vicar of Hargrave, H. P. Ihyce, Esq. of 

S. Upper Winipole Street, to Caroline, fourth 
diiughter of the late I. V, Cottke, Estp of 
llerlfonl Street. — August 1.9. At Maiylc- 
lionc, ivyiiam Henry Jtaron Von Donop, of 
WoeblH'l, in Westphalia, to Franret Mary, 
eldest ihuightcr of Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hamilton, Bart, K.C.B. — August 1.1. At 
Milion, near Gravesend, by the llcv. Charles 

T. omny, Sir Gerard Noel, Bart to Mrs. 
IxabtAa Evan* Eaymond, — August 18. At 
Walcot Church, Bath, by the Rev. Henry 
Marriott, tlie Rev. J^n O&ve, Hector of 
Ayott St Lawrenre^ Herts, to Ellen, eldest 
daughter of the late Jmqdi Thamat Frown, 
Esq, of Winifred House, Bath. — August 
fiM. At I'tinity Church, Marylebone, by the 
Rev. (r. A. E. Marsh, M.A., Lieutenant- 
Colonel JVilliam Monlalh, K.L.S., Mailnu 
Engineers, to Maria, sixth daughter of 
Thomaa Murdock, E<^. of Portland Place. 
— August ii:l. At Circnci'stcr, by the Rev. 
Henry Cripps, Edward Btdlock, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Catherine, daughter of Jo¬ 
seph Cripin, E^q. M.P. — July 18. In Ma- 
tilila, Upper Canada, Mr. Israel Satan, 
journeyman cabinet maker, to Mrs. Grace 
Parlor, of the same place. Tlie local paiwrs 
celebrate the event in tlicsc Hues: — 

Mankind arc tKe, peace dial! atanund. 

Since Qmre \tf Satan lia« been fimnd. 

And in hiH pronf that |irafo ia iiie.in4 
hraf! by tiraee baa iiitched hia tent: 

, Nu more in detetta wild he’ll roam, 

He'a got a PaHor fbr his home. 

DxATns. 

July 97. At bis house, in Dublin, John 
Toler, Earl of Nbriury aiul Horwood, in the 
H6th year of his age. — Feb. 16. At Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen'a Land, Captain Tho¬ 
mas Paterson, of the 68d Rc^ment — Aug. 
.1. Edward Tmkint, Esq. of Norwood, 
Surrey, and late of the Bau of England. 
—• August I. At Chatham, JtAn Makolm, 
tlie youngest son of Colonel PaA^, R. £., 
16 montlis. — July 80. At ^ke l)e> 


marel, near Devonpoit, S. Jt. 8, A. Chaundy, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. J. jf. 
Chaundy, in the 20th year of her age, sin¬ 
cerely regretted by all who knew her. — 
August 1 . At the Rectory, Workington, Mrs. 
How, tlie recent relict of the Rev. P. How, 
77. — July 29. The Rev. JtMph Phil- 
ttmont, Vicar of Orton-on-tbo-Hill, Leicester, 
aged 82. ~ August 3. At Great Malvern, 
oner a sevmilliieKK, Colonel Fawsonne IVest, 
late of the Grenadier Guards, in which dis¬ 
tinguished Regiment he served during almost 
the whole of the late war, ■— August 2. At 
his house, in Guilfonl Street, Russell Square, 
Matthew Consiit, aged 74. — July 25. 
At Teignmouth, IX’Von, I.icutcnant-Colonel 
Royton, of the ITunourablo East India Com¬ 
pany’s Service, aged 77.—July 31. At 
Peterhead, Barbara, relict of tlie late T. 
Ferguson, E’-q., W. S., Edinburgh. —■ July 
21. In Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
Mrs. JtuUwd, widow of the late Nathaniet 
Bnissey Ilalhid, Esq., aged 7.1. — July 5. 
At Great James Street, Buckiuglum Gate, 
tlie infant daughter of Willutm Bot'hery, £si|. 

— Aug. 13. At Southampton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oke, late of Uie 61st Regiment of 
Foot, a^Hl £3, greatly lamented by all who 
knew him. — August 15. At his re’-idence, 
in Siimmcrland Place, Exeter, Licutenant- 
Colonel /iiAtt Macdonald, son of the cele¬ 
brated Flora Macdonald, aged 78. — Aug. 
1.1. At Biiglitoii, the Itev. Richard Roberts, 
Rector of Sprawl, Norfolk, and for many 
yeus formerly, resident at Mitcham, Surrey, 
aged6H. — July . John Cartlen, &il., of 
Worcester. — August 18. At Goldiiigtoii, 
near Bedford, tlie Rev. Charles Semple, aged 
.18. — August 19. At his seat, Sydney Pork, 
Glouecslcrsliire, the Right Hon. Charles 
Bathurst, aged 78. — August IS. At Mar¬ 
gate, Franeis CM, Esq., aged 7.1. — Aug. 
19. In York Street, Portman Square, JJm 
Hughes, Esq., aged 68. — August 14. At 
his house, in ^Tkeley Square, Sir Benjamin 
Hobhause, Bart., aged 75. — August }1. In 
Montagu Squire, Charloi they, second son 
of J. C, Cox, Em]. aged 47. — August 9. 
Colonel Hogfr EUiott RMrts, of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company’s &rvice, aged 78. 

— August 15. At Montfield, Lancashire, 
the seat of James Cross, Esq. James G. Cross, 
Esq. of Downing College, Cunlnidge, and 
of foe Inner Temple^ Barrister at Law, aged 
26. — August 18. At Deal, Captain Bukard 
Budd Vincent, R.Na, C^panimi of the 
Most Honourfole Oi^ of foe B^ 

We purposely omit the names of those (in 
number more thou one hundred) who ore 
supposed to have perished mi board the 
RoUssa^ Castle, from Uverpod, fearful lest 
we might inadvertently give wrong par- 
ticubura. 



IdrrrUnmeHls, Lady's MaGMISE (./. 1‘iigr, 112. Fefler Laitc, PuhTuther). 


GENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY. 



oil the 1st of Skfifubeii, it has been nsotvcii to 
issue FIVE HUNDRED ADDITION.^L 
SHARE.S at Twenty Siiilmvos PaEMicii, to 
bcsuhsrribcil for on, or before, the COth of Octo- 
BEK ncit; the Premium to be applied to the 
F'unds of tlic Comjiany. 

Shares, and every infurnmiioii, in.iy be ob¬ 
tained of Aleisrs. Snow, Paul, and Paul, Hank¬ 
ers, 1117. Strand; of the Treasurer, H. Inner 
Temple; and also of the Serretary. to whom all 
coiiimiinications aie to be addressed (if by letter, 
post paid). 

By Order of the Coniniiltee, 

C. U. Bowman, Seerct.ary, 

IS. Milk Street, Cheapside. 

A Model of the Ground of the Cemetery 
may be seen daily (t^nitis) at Mr. Milbouriie's, 
Carver and Gilder, 317. Strand, o]>pohitc 
^Vllterlao Bridge. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for LIVER and 
STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 

HE CELEBRATED .Mn. ABER- 
NETHYS ANTIBILIOUS AND 
STOMACHIC PILLS, os prepared by Dr. 
U.toN, I'onncrly a Pupil of that great man. These 
Fills are a mild and slimidating aroinatie, 
tending Ixiyond all otlicr Medicines to invigorate 
and restore a weakened stale of the Digestive 
Organs. In all Diseases wliicli arise from 
disordered digestion, such as hcad-acli, flatu¬ 
lency, lowness of spirits, aeitlity of the scoin.scli, 
irregularity of tlie liowela, loss of appetite, <lis- 
turbed test, eramp, spasms, &c. &c.. Dr. Uson 
has adiiunistercd no other Medicine during a 
practice of fifteen years, partly in Britain, but 
eliiefly on the American continent. So great is 
the value of these medicines, that parents, lieads 
of families, and iiidividnals generally, may, by i 
their early and judicious application, almost 
invariably prevent disease, and mod assuredly 
keep from their house that expensive personsige,' 
the Doctor. 

Dr. Uson has appointeil John Fr.EMiNa, | 
Chemist, &c.. No. 8. llolborii-bars, London,; 
his sole Wholesale Agent, and from whom they 
may be procured retail, in Boxes, at la. l^d. 
and 2a. 9d. each. Likewise the Antisiliols 
Pills at the same rate; end the Family 
MKOiciKa in Bottles, at 2a. Od. and Ss. each, 
with full instructions for their use. They may 
also be procured wholesale at Barclay and Sous’, 
Farringdon Street; and retail at the most re- 
spcctiible Chemfats in toM-n and country. 

N. B. None arc genuine unless ugned on the 
outm* wrapper both by Dr, I son and .loiiv 
Fleming. 


T he success of READ'S APPARATUS 
for the prevention and removal of Costive 
ness, lias led to an cMeiihive cireuhiliuii o 
spurious and destructive instruments, which arc 
doily scut by the diMippoiiitcd purcliaseis to the 
Patentee fWiin all jvirts of the Kiiigilnni, to be 
repailed and iittcit' up with his materials. He, 
tlu>refore, Iiegs to give Ibis public notice, that he 
will no longer reedve tliese application'*, the 
paltry nature of the articles not adiiiittiiig of 
their being put into permanent rejiair; nor 
ought his Friends anil Agents to CApect lie 
shiiiild give his o|iponi'iils’ trumpery the bviiuiit 
of Ids tried and unfailing niatciiiils. By im.aiis 
of READ’S APPAHATliS, wliiih is alone 
patronised by the Medical Petifchsion, iii'rs«ms 
of a cuiifined hahit of hotly may preserve the 
ImiwcIs ill a regtilnr and l■nulfolt.'lble state, by a 
little warm watiT only; and ail tliose who an* of a 
bilious eunslitution, or sulijeci to stoinacli eoin- 
plaiiiis lieod-aclic, and other disordeis arising 
from indigestion, will find the .Apparatus iii- 
viiliiable, as it may lie applieil by an invalid or 
iiilinn person without assistance. 

Manufacturetl and sold by J. 11 k sit, 8.^. Re¬ 
gent Circus, Picadilly, where explanations and 
directioiiN may be olitahicd (by personal a|ipliea- 
Uoii, or by letter, post paid) grnti!>. 

N. B. Those persons in the IVadc wlio .are 
dcsinnis of liecoming Agents, are iiifnrnied, that 
they will tic siippliud on tenns as liberal iis tliu 
expenses of the manufacture will allow, 

IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

DAWES’S PATENT RECUMBENT 
J.\* CHAIR is a piece of Furniture which 
only risjuircs to lie kiiiiwii, in order to Ik* tliily 
appreriateti. The patent principle consists in 
the method by which the back is adjusted at dis. 
erelioii to 12 or 1,9 etjuiil gradations, for sitting, 
reclining, or lying. It cnibroees |icrfcrLiuii to 
a flcgrec Iwyond tlic proiiabilily of la'ing 
ercilitcd. Tlicre are many chairs made to 
imitate it—as a Coiinleifeit dws a Sovereign ; 
of wliieli counterfeits R. Dawes has prepared a 
De*wriptiaii, to be had Gratia.—R. D respect¬ 
fully sulidts the Nobility and Gentry to olitain 
a Copy of it—to peruse it — to Gum|Mic, and 
jiiilge for themselves. 

TO FAMILIES ABOUT TO FURNISH. 

AITfl.MAN and CO., 2'1't. Regent^ 
stre'jt, siibinit to the attention of the No¬ 
bility and Gciilrvtlieir very superior STOCK of 
PRINTED C'lIINTZES, MERINO, DA- 
MASK.S. FURNITURE, MUSLINS, Ac. 
The surpriJiig ri'diiclioii in price at which Uiey 
arc enabled to oflir them, renders (Iiis a mo.,t 
favourable opportunity to Fainiliiw furnishing. 
Having previously to the late ailv.ancc laid in a 
splendid assortment of Brussels and other C.ar. 
|H>ts, they are for the present selling them at th** 
■ former prices, and persons likely to want that 
: article will effect a great saving by an r;*rly 
' purchase. 





NOTICE RESPECTING THE FASHIONS 


which appear in the Ladp's ifagawie. 


The designs we all original, that is, they an* executed in Paris ercluHvclp for tlic Lady's 
Magazine and the “ FoUcl,” and “ Courrier dcs Salons," by a joint i>ro|irietort>iiiii. By 
the arrangement made, the plates arc publislied, some of them sinmUaneoutlp, in both 
coiinlries; and others (in the Lady’s Magazine) Ivo tnYks before any impression of the 
Follet ’’ reaches London, llie present plates exhibit the adaptation of two beautiful por¬ 
traits to the fashions, a plan both new anil ileMrablc: the charge for doing this is J-’ivu Guineas j 
not so much as is generally paid to artists for a mere outline. Tlic greatest care will be 
taken of purtraiu sent to the publisher; but the Ladies must be pretty. 

In the Lady’s Magazine for July was publislied, an alphabetical List of all the Ladies pre¬ 
sented at Court at tlie eight Drawing-rooms holdcn since Her Majesty’s accession. Vols. L, 
JI., and III., price 17*. fid. each, may now Ins had; or any separate Numbers can be ob- 
tained to complete sets. 


All letters must be sent free, and addressed only « Lady’s Magazine,” 112. Fetter Lane. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


MAaeraniTE de Valois, only sister to 
the renowned Francis the First, and suc¬ 
cessively duchesse d’Alen 9 on.and (|ueen 
of Navarre, was the most accomplished 
* woman in France, and, with the exception 
of her friend and correspondent, Vittoria 
Colonna, the first female writer of her 
day. She was the dauehtcr of Charles 
count d'Anpoul4mc and Louise daugh¬ 
ter of Philippe duke of Savoy. The 
count died in early life, and his children, 
Francis and Marguerite, were left, while 
infants, to the care of bis widow Louise, 
herself a girl of sixteen. These princely 
children did not. at thd^ birth, seem en¬ 
titled to the brilliant destiny which after¬ 
wards was thdrs. Charles the Eighth, 
the monarch who flllOd the throne of 
France, was in the pripe of lif^ and had 
a son living. Moreover, the duke of 
Orldans, afterwards Louis the Twelfth, 
and his children, stood between Francis 
and the hope of soverdgnty. The house 
of Angoulfime was a younger branch of 
that of Orleans j and the miardiandiip 
of Francis and his sister devolved on 
Lonis, their' nearat relative. He per¬ 
form^ its dudes in the most paternal 
manner, and, under his superintendence, 
the young princess, as Veil as her bro¬ 
ther, reemved, from the first masters in 
France, a most learned and superior edu¬ 
cation. This was the more necessary, as 
Louise of Savoy, one of the weakest and 
wickedest women of her time, was wholly 
incapable of forming and directing a mind 
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ardent and energetic like that of Mar¬ 
guerite. The most tender friendship sub¬ 
sisted between the princess Marguerite 
and her brother: it began in the cradle, 
and ended but with life. Charles the 
Eighth, and subscnuently Louis the 
Twelfth, died, and left no sons; and the 
brother of Marguerite liecnme sovereign 
of France. The baneful passions of her 
capricious mother occasioned her first 
unhappy mmriage. Suzanne de ^urbon 
was the heiress to an immense estate, on 
which the constable de Bourbon (who 
was the poorest and handsomest prince 
in Europ^ and Louise of Savoy had equal 
cltuins. J^uisG^who was still young, fell 
in love with Bourbon, and would have 
married him; but be refused her rather 
rudely, and wedded the young Suzanne. 
Although he disliked and despised Louise, 
he could scarcely have loved his wife, 
who was only thirteen, of a sickly con¬ 
stitution, and hideously deformed. His 
heart was devoted to the charming and 
spirited Maraueritc j biit his own poverty, 
and the mad passion of her motner,' had 
barred their union. Whether Marguerite 
returned his love was never ascertained} 
yet the mode in which she exerted her 
influence over him during bw brother’s 
captivity at Madrid, evidently proved that 
she was then conscious of Bourbon’s d e ep 
devotion to herself. The duke d’Alenyon, 
a prince of the most contemptible quali¬ 
ties, and who was despised by the whole 
court of France for bis cowa^ce, had 
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been refused the hand of the hdress 8u> 
zanne; and Louise of Sav(^ bratowed on 
him her daughter Maiguent^ in order to 
console him for his disappointment, and 
to pique her enemy, Jeanne of Bourbon, 
the mother of Suzanne. 

Suzanne de Bourbon died mthout 
leaving her husband a living heir; and 
Louise of Savoy and the constable de 
Bourbon contested the heirship of her 
estates. Tlie unjust decision in favour of 
Louise is well known; likewise the flight 
of the constable to Charles the HfUi, and 
the fatal manner in which this French 
Coriolanus led the armies of that prince 
against bis country. Marguerite passed 
her early youth with her contemptible 
husband, it not happily, at least witiiout 
incurring any slur on her reputation. The 
gallant Francis having lost the battle of 
Pavia through the personal cowardice of 
d*Alcn 9 on, the latter had sufficient sensi- 
lulity to feel most keenly the scorn and 
> reproach which he every where encoun¬ 
tered. He died of a broken heart at 
Lyons, April 85.1525, leaving Margue¬ 
rite in a state of freedom, of which she 
directly showed her sense, by taking a 
more decisive part in the distracted state 
of the times as a widow than she had 
ever done as a wife. Her husband had 
scarcely breathed his last, when, amongst 
other terms which Francis oflered to the 
emperor, in order to obtuii his freedom, 
he proposed to pardon Bourbon his trea- 
soiu to ^ve'him the hand of Marguerite, 
and to restore to'hiin all his possessions. 
As soon as this proposal had been made. 
Marguerite braved all the dangers of the 
unsettled times, and travelled to Madrid, 
to see and console her beloved brother, 
whose health bad sunk under his impa¬ 
tience of confinement Perhaps, too, 
she had no objection again to see and 
converse with ttie unfortunate and guilty 
Bourton. The histoiy of her proceect 
inns in Madrid we quote from Bacon’s 
able liiograpby of Francis. 

** His sister, the duchess d’Alengon, 
who loved him with an affisetion so strong 
that it overlooked ail peril, roplied for 
and procured the emperor's safe-conduct, 
and permission to reside In Spain for two 
months. She then took a journey to 
Madrid for the purpose of consoling her 
brothel's captiv^, and of endeavouring 
to procure his fr^pm; and upon her 
arrival found him in an alarming illness, 
which threotened his life. The emperor, 


who was informed of it, now determined 
to visit his prisoner, and did so notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of Gattinara, 
who represented to him that if he sou^t 
him under such circumstances, he ou^t, 
for his own honour and reputation, to 
grant him his liber^ without condition 
or ransom. 

'* Charles found Francis in a state of 
extreme indisposition, and endeavoured, 
by some unmeaning compliments, to con¬ 
sole and reconcile him to his lot. Such 
of the details of this interview as have 
been preserved are carious and interest¬ 
ing. When Francis saw him enter bis 
chamber, he said to him, * Your majesty 
has come at last, then, to sec your pri¬ 
soner die.* *Not my prisoner,* replied 
Charles, ‘ but my brother and my friend. 
Believe that 1 nave been labouring to 
rocurc your liberty; and that, ere fong, 
shall succeed.’ 

** Francis, in whose disposition there 
was so little guile that he did not suf¬ 
ficiently suspect it in others, was over¬ 
come by the apparent frankness of this 
proceeding; anu he gave credit to the 
emperor’s promises. They engaged in 
a long and animated convenation. The 
emperor besought him, on his departure, 
to take care of his health; and promised 
that as soon as it should be re-established 
he should be free. The hope to which 
this flattering discourse gave rise was so 
strong and so fascinating, that Frands’s 
health, from that moment, rapidly im¬ 
proved, .ind gave promise that lie would 
soon be in a situation to demand the ful¬ 
filment of the emperor’s pledge. 

*' The duchess d’AleiifOii redoubled 
her eflbrts for her brother’s liberation. 
The emperor received her with every 
demonstration of respect; but she soon 
discovered, that as Charles’s fears of 
losiim bis prisoner and his ransom di¬ 
minished, bis determination to keep him 
In captivity increased. She endeavoured 
to form an acqiiaintauce with the ween 
of Portugal, who was destined for Fran¬ 
cis’s bride; but the^ wary emperor frus¬ 
trated this by inducing his sister to m'ake 
apilgrimage to Guadmoupe, which ocai- 
pied the whole period of the duchess's 
stay in Spmn. She also addressed herself 
to Bourt^n, who, as it seemed^ would not 
have been sony to make bu marriage 
with her the means of restoring him to 
his country and his estates. She did not 
attempt to discourage any hopes be might 
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have formed on this bead, and her beauty 
and intcUectual charms hiul given her si} 
great a power over Bourbon, iknt he re¬ 
vealed to her all he knew reepectiug Ihc 
emperot^t tecrel detigne. Bourbon^ in¬ 
fluence in Spain, however, was nothing; 
and the wary einp^r knew better than 
to disclose bis real intentions to one who, 
with all his fliults, posscbscd ti sensibility 
and generosity of temper which rendered 
him an unfit depository for such schemes 
as he had planned. 

“ Afker some time the duchess bccamo 
conviueeil that she had nothing to hope 
from her own personal influence, und as 
little from the urgent appeals she hud 
made to Charles’s jiisticc and his gene* 
rosity. She therefore took licr leave of 
the emperor, whom she had visited at 
Toledo, and returned to Madrid, tor the 
purpose of paying a farewell visit to her 
brother on her return to France. Here 
it was that she planned a scheme for 
Francis’s release, which was conceived 
with so niucli boldness and ingenuity, 
tha*^ nothing but an nnlookcd-for ncct- 
dertt could nave thwarted its fiilfibucnt. 
Among the attendants upon the eaplive 
monarch was a negro slave, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to supply liis chamber with 
wood for fuel, and who bore sonic re¬ 
semblance to Francis in size and figure. 
The duchess had so completely gained 
this man, that he had consented to en¬ 
counter any danger at her bidding. It 
had been arranged that, as soon us all 
the other preparations should be ready, 
this man snonld enter at night^fall with 
his accustomed load of logs, and that 
immediately afterwards the king should 
have his face blackened of the same onu- 
plexion as that of the newro, and that, 
putting on the slaves clothes, be should 
go out of the castle-gate; whiles in order 
to prevent detection by any of the per¬ 
sons who might enter the chamber, the 
negro was to conceal himself in tlie bed 
of the king, who was supposed to be un- 
w:*!. Eveiy thing seemed to promise 
that the change would pass without sus- 
(uciun; and, once without the walls, the 
duchess had made arrangements which 
would have ensured her brother’s escape 
long before any eflvctual pursuit could be 
insntuted. The king's ^rsonal attend¬ 
ants at this period were a cavalier who 
had (Ustiaguished himself much in arms, a 
Monsieur de {.taroebepot, and a gentle¬ 
man of the bed-chamber,ClermontChani- 


pion, and to them, of neccssit}', all the 
particulars of the plot had been com¬ 
municated. In the course ol a trifling 
altercation which had ensued between 
these persons, Larochepot struck the 
chamberlain a blow, am! the latter failing 
to obtain redress for the indignity he had 
suffered, hurriol, in the first transport of 
his rage, to Toledo, niid disclosed to the 
emperor the plan that bad been forinc<i 
for his captive's liberation. • Charles's 
conduct on tliis occasion was perfectly 
worthy of him. To his immediate conn- 
sclliirs he inveighed bitterly against the 
duplicity of Francis’s conduct, and alfect- 
cd to (Irpinrc that a grettt and gnilant 
monnreb could descend to so mean an 
artifice as that whicli he liad contem¬ 
plated ; but beyond this he suifercil no 
expression nor any external token to in¬ 
dicate either his anger or his Mispicion. 
He had the depositions of Champion re¬ 
duced into writing, und transmitted to 
Alarcon, for the purpose of keeping hiiif 
on the alert, at tho same time that bo 
enjoined tlic strictest silence respecting 
the dihcovi-ry; and tlic only step lie per- 
luittcd to tm token in consequence of it 
was tlie removal of the negro slave, lie, 
however, determined to punish the 
duchess for the share she had taken iu 
the plot; and os no consideration of the 
forbmirancc which her sex ought to hove 
claimed, or of respect for the motives 
which had induced her to attempt her 
beloved brotlicr’s liberation, found a 
place in bis mind, he would hove carried 
that determination into cficct in its fullest 
rigour. The duchess’s passport had teen 
made out for two months; but tho 
friendly manner in wliich she had been 
received was well calculated to make her 
forget that that term was drawing fast to 
its conclusion; ami that it win ncccssaiy 
to renew it in order to provide for her 
personal safety. Charles intended to let 
the period expire, and then, upon her 
apjilyiiig cither for a renewal or fur a 
sale-conduct to the frontier, to have in¬ 
serted in them a clause to the cflTect that 
she had neither attempted nor contem¬ 
plated any thing prejudicial to the cm- 
peror or his government. If she bad 
accepted dther of them, he was prepared 
with proof of her having violated that 
condition, and intended to avail himself 
of it for the piirf^e of making her 
share her brother's imprisonment. The 
confidence which the duchess placed in 
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his honour would have crowned his 
scheme with success, but for an intimation 
which Bourbon, who had learned the 
treacheiy that the emperor meditated, 
conveyed to her. Witli the utmost pre* 
clpitation, she then ordered her escort; 
and, notwithstanding the sevarity of the 
winter, which had now set in, she tra¬ 
versed Spain with such expedition, as to 
reach the frontier of Navarre one hour 
before the period of her safe-conduct 
had expired. 

**Before she departed,howevcr,FrRnci8 
had become convinced of the little re¬ 
liance that was to be placed upon the 
emperor’s prorabes, and, since the dis¬ 
covery of his projected escape, he saw no 
resent prospect of the termination of 
is imprisonment. He, therefore, made 
up his mind to endure it without further 
complaint, and at the same time to de¬ 
feat the object which his inveterate foe 
hoped to attain by keeping him in con¬ 
finement: for this purpose he signed a 
formal deed, by which he renounced his 
crown in favour of the dauphin, to whom 
be desired the French people to transfer 
thdr alliance, and to consider him as 
having quitted the world. This paper he 
committed to the care of the duchess 
d’Alen;on.” 

Marguerite was r^dy to embrace her 
brother on the French side of the fiidas- 
soa when he at length obtained his 
freedom. A few months after the pro¬ 
posal of her marriage with Bourbon, 
that ill-fated hero fell at the storming of 
Rome. Whether bis untimely death 
caused a pang to the heart of Maigucritc, 
histoiy has not informed us. Some little 
time afterwards, she was oflered the hand 
of Henry the Eighth, in case his divorce 
could be accomplished; but, with vir¬ 
tuous indignation, she refused to fill the 
place and wear the crown of the injured 
Catherine of Arragon. 

In 1527 she accepted the hand of Henri 
d'Allnet king of Navarre, by whom she 
had a daughter Jeanne, the mother of 
Henri Q^tre fay Antony duke of Bour¬ 
bon. The second husrand of Margue¬ 
rite was a valiant and manly character, 
and greatly beloved by her. The hardy 
and ample manner in which he brought 
up bis grandson on the Bearn mountams, 
and eariy cherished in the ^oung prince 
those glorious qualities which the latter 
afterwards so conspicuously displayed as 
Beniy the Great of France, speaks vo¬ 


lumes in favour of Henri d’Albret, king 
of Navarre. Jeanne d’Albrct, the daugh¬ 
ter of Maiguerit^ possessed great per¬ 
sonal charms, and many feminine graces. 
" My lamb has brought me forth a lion,” 
was the well-known saying of the kii^ 
of Navarre on beholding the first indi¬ 
cations of valour and spirit in bis in&nt 
grandson. The daughter of Maraucrite 
was the great patroness of the reformed 
religion, and the head of thdr formidable 
party in France. She was undoubtedly 
brought up in that faith ^ her mother, 
who was a secret convert. Calvin was the 
prot^ of Marguerite, and was educated 
at Bourge^ in a college of which she was 
the patroness and disposed of all the pro¬ 
fessorships. She afterwards used her 
powerful influence in obtaining Calvin’s 
pardon when condemned for preaching a 
sermon on All Souls’-day at the church 
of the Maturins in Paris. 

It must be noted particularly that the 
cruel persecution of the Lutherans, which 
Is the chief blot on the reign of Fronds, 
was first begun by his detestable mother, 
Louise of Savoy, at the period of her 
regency, during her son’s captivity. Fran- 
cu has been Justly blamed; but in those 
furious times, and with wei^ened autho¬ 
rity, it would have been a difficult task to 
extinguish the flames which his mother 
had kindled. 

" The amiable and enlightened Mar¬ 
guerite de Yalois endeavoured, by her 
mild persuasions, to check the detestable 
persecutions which she saw carrying on. 
She prevailed upon Fronds to order, 
from his prison at Madrid, the suspension 
of proceraings against the all^d here¬ 
tics; and extended her personal protec¬ 
tion to the victims of fimatical violence^ 
to many of whom she a£S>rdcd an asylum, 
when her destiny afterwards led her to 
Navarre. Fronds, upon his return, 
evinced a disposition to put an end to 
the proceedings against the accused. He 
found that Braa had been engird in a 
controversy with Erasmus, and bad en¬ 
deavoured toproaire a condemnation of 
his woiks by the Soibonm^ on the ground 
of thdr being heretical. Erasmus pro¬ 
tested loudly and fordbly against so 
unjust an accusation, and the king fa¬ 
voured him: but Beda was the repre¬ 
sentative of too TOwerful a party to be 
so checked; and Fronds, who rat the 
necesnty of bring on g^ terms with 
his clergy, beceuse they might eflectually 
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aniat or hinder him in raising pecuniaiy 
surolies -from his people, found it ex¬ 
pedient not to resist them. If he had 
merely fothorne to interfere, and had 
prevented the fete to which theC^UioUcs 
devoted their victims, by withholding his 
sanction, although he might have dc* 
served to be censured for a culpable 
weakness, he would have escaped the 
charse of cruelty and persecution, to 
which his subseuuent conduct exposed 
him. The zeal, however, of the protest- 
ants, excited by the violence of thdr 
opponents, broke out into excesses so 
unseemly, as afibrded some pretext for 
the rigour with which they were treated ; 
and Frauds soon passed from a state of 
indiflbrcnce to a stem determination to 
repress them by the most cruel punish¬ 
ments. Some of the lower orders of the 
people had mutilated a statue of the 
Vii^n which stood at the corner of the 
Rue des Rosiers and the Rue des Juife; 
and the king marked his sense of the out¬ 
rage, by causing a statue of silver of the 
same size to be made, which he placed 
with great solemnity, and in the presence 
of his assembled cou^ on the spot where 
the former statue had stood, for the pur¬ 
pose of expiatiojg the profanation wnich 
nad been committed. From this moment, 
dther because his own superstitious feel- 
incs were excited, or because the people 
who were about him made use of it for 
thdr own ends, he evinced a severity 
against the Lutherans, which forms the 
least pardonable part of his character, 
and has stained bis name for ever. Ber* 
quin, a harmless but zealous reformer, 
was cruelly put to death, and several of 
those who partook of his opinions shared 
his fate. At Toulouse, twenty Lutherans 
were burnt at once, numbers were ban¬ 
ished, and thdr goods confiscatedj and 
even the queen of Navarre was threat¬ 
ened with, and might have experienced, 
the vengeance of the persecutors, but 
shat Frand8*s affbetion ror her stood in 
the way of the attempts of her daring 
enemies. 

** In France, she was the protectress of 
the reformers, not because they were re¬ 
formers, but bmuse they were oppressed. 
In Navarre, her prudent exertions and 
virtuous example restored the peaceful 
arts, which a series of wars had almost 
annihila ted ; and she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the revived amculture and 
commerce of the countrv nring back its 


former prosperity. She incurred, without 
having deserved them, the censures of the 
bigotra clergy in Pnris; was {lubHcIy 
ridiculed in a ferce which the Univeruty 
represented; and a relipons poem which 
she wrote, entitled '^Le Miroir de I*Arne 
Pdcheresse,** vras threatened to be pro¬ 
hibited. These insults did not deter her 
from continuing to succour the unfor¬ 
tunate; and she bor^ without complain¬ 
ing, the imputation of heresy, which had- 
no other foundation than m that Christian 
charity which she almost singly exercised 
in a court filled with the most ignorant 
and fierce persecutors.** 

Murmiente was the iiatroness of all the 
learned men of her time. She received 
lessons in Hebrew and other learned lap^ 
guages from the celebrated Jew Faradis.. 
She likewise encouraged the eccentric 
poet Clement Marot, and protected him 
through the interminable scrapes in which- 
he was ever involving hfansrif. She was 
the authoress of the celebrated “ Hepta- 
meron,** a collection of talcs which, we 
are grieved to acknowleilge, are moro 
celebrated for their genius than their 
delicacy. The following apology is offered, 
for them by Bacon:— 

** Franci8*8 amiable and accomplished, 
sister, Margaret, the brightest ornament 
of his court, and the pride of her sex and 
her country, wrote, under the title of 
"L’Heptameron dclaReinc de Navarre,**' 
a collection of tales which arc among tte 
best prose compositions of that period. 
If they were to he tried by the standard, 
of taste which now prevails, and by the 
manners of the present day, they would 
be found infinitdy too free; but conri- 
dering the state of society in which aha 
wrote, and comparing her novels even, 
with the productions of serious contem¬ 
porary authors on serious subjects, &ey 
are as remarkable for their punty as thqy 
are admirable for their wit and invention- 
The framework of her tales resembles, 
ill its contrivance, that of Boccaccio, 
after whose example they were written 
for the amusement of herself and her 
friends. In the preface to her tale^ she 
supposes that a company of ladies and 
gmtlemen bad assembled at Cauhlerets, 
in the Pyrenees, where there were some 
celebrated warm springs; and that at the 
end of the season, wnich is the latter 
part of autumn, such abundance of run 
fell, that every one was compelled tn 
leave the small cottages, which were the 
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only habitations in this remote village, 
and betake themselves homeward in all 
haste. A complication of disasters befel 
them. Some, in crossing the rivers, were 
swept away by the rapidity of the tor* 
rent; others struck into the forest, en¬ 
deavouring to discover a new road, and 
were devoured by the wolves; others 
took refuge in villages inhabited by bri¬ 
gands, and narrowly escaped roblicry and 
murder. The wisest repaired to tlie 
abbey of onr Lady of Scrrance, ami here 
such of the others as were left joined 
them. While a bridge was being con- 
stnictcd, by which they might cross the 
rivOT, they formcil the project of each 
individual composing a story every daj, 
which was then to be read iur the general 
amusement. Of these talcs, twentr-two 
have been preserved; they are each fob 
lowed by reflections, for the purpose of 
enforcing the moral which they contain, 
and a serious and a lively talc is told 
alternately.” 

in 1531, Francis and Margncrile lest 
their odious mother, the particulars of 
whose death are too curious to be with¬ 
held. 

“ She was extremely suncrstitioiis, and 
carried her belief in judicial astrology 
to a point even bevond tiiat which was 
common among her sex during this 
period. Shortly before her death she 
perceived an extraordinary light in her 
chamber, and believing it to proceed from 
the fireplace, she bcgnii to scold her 
attendants for making too large a fire. 
They replied, that it was the moon ; and 
on her withdrawing the curtain^ she per¬ 
ceived, through the windows, a comet. 
This, she insisteil, was a sign of her ap¬ 
proaching dissolution, sent liir her con¬ 
fer, and prepared herself for death, 
llie physicians iissurcd her there was no 
dnngw, and that she was uiiich better 
than she had been fur some days before. 
She replied, she felt that, but she knew 
also that her hour was come; and, in fact, 
died within a short time aflerwaras. 

*' Clement Marot celebrated her In an 
eleg}', which, if it was not meant to be 
ironical, is a curious example of Uie taste 
of the age in which it was written, and 
of the gnef which expresses itself in puns 
and quibbles:— 

" Coignoc s*en coigno cn sa poitrine bltow; 

Uomorentin la perte raueinure: 


Aojou&Ujoug: Angoal&neestdeinftme. 

Amboise en bait uiie amertume axti^me*. 

La Maine en mcine vn lamentable bruit. 

“ She took the celebrated Comelins 
Agrippa into her service as physician aiui 
astrologer; and that eccentric roan, who 
disliked her extremely, made himself ac¬ 
quainted with her prejudices and weak¬ 
ness only for the piirpu>e of tormenting 
her. She consulted him ns to the flite of 
the duke of Bourbon, when her animosity 
against him was the most violent; and 
Agrippa erected the conslahle^s horo¬ 
scope, and spitefully pred’eted all kinds 
of irinniph^ and happiness ibr him. He 
was then dismissed, deprived of his pen¬ 
sion, and took his revenge upon Uio 
duchess by writing a bitter satire, in 
which he compared her with Jezebel, 
and which compelled him to seek his 
safety in flight.” 

Marot, ill his ele^y, puns and [ilays 
on the names of her various castles and 
scigncurics. 

Marguerite was not only skilful with 
the pen, but drew exquisitely. Her taste 
in designing eiqgant putturos for the fun- 
rifiil arrungement of jewels, so prevalent 
ill those times, was so much admired, that 
her favourite female friends were accus' 
toined to request from her drawings of 
the kind. The lovely countess Chuteau- 
brisiiid, her lirothrr’s favourite mistress, 
was greatly beloved liy Marguerite. Fran¬ 
cis presented the lady with a set of jewels, 
which were the admiration of the whole 
court, not so much for their intrinsic 
value as for the beauty uf the designs, and 
the qiiaintncss of the mottoes which his 
sister had devised, and which were con¬ 
sidered perfect masterpieces of wit and 
elegance. When Francis forsook the 
countess for his unworthy mistress the 
duclles^c d’EbUunpes, the latter con¬ 
sidered her triumph incomplete unless 
she could tear from her rival these pledges 
of the affection of both brother mid sister. 
Francis was weak and cruel enough to 
let the ill-natured woman have her own 
w.:y, and to order the countess to return 
tlie rings and jewels which hud been for¬ 
merly bestow^ on her by himself, tin¬ 
der pretence of illness, the countess bade 
the messenger return in three days. Mean¬ 
time she caused the ornaments to be 
mdted, and on the re-appearance of the 
messenger, gave him the ingots and t^ 
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jewdt, Baying,** There was thejaat weight 
and vdue; Irat at for the inscnotions and 
dericea, her beloved princess had drawn 
them for her alone, and tht^ were trans¬ 
ferred to her heart" The desertion of 


Francis proved a death-blow to the fair 
Chateaubriand. 

Marguoite survived her broths, but 
died Iwtbre her husband, the king, of 
Navarre, in 1549. 


THE GRAVE IN TttB DESERT. 

BY 0. a. CABTSa, ESQ. 

] know not why,—but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if 1 luul thine inmate known. 

Thou tomb! and other days come back on me 
With tecollected music, though the tone 
Is cittuiged and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying tliundcr on the distant wind; 

Yet could 1 seat me by this ivied btoiie. 

Till I Itail bodied fortli Uic heated mind ■ 

Form’d from the floating wreck which ruin leaves behind. 

Bvaoif. 


How lone! beneath the cloudless sky 
The palm-tree seems to wave 
Its foliage to tiie winds that ugh 
Around this desert grave; 

And flowers, whose pearly ^cs of blue 
So brightly cluster here. 

Receive the liquid balm of dew. 

Soil os the mourner’s tear. 

No roses flush’d with sunny light- 
Adorn this silent jplace, 

Or in the strcamlct^s mirror bright-- 
Thmr perfect beauty trace; 

Enclosed with giut hills, tliat rear 
To heaven thmr pathways rude. 

How calm the exile slumbers here 
In Nature’s quietude! 

Perchance the inmate of this grave 
Has seen bis banners 8weq> 

In triumph o’er the stormy wave. 

Like meteors on the deep; 

Oiv when the battle pour’d around 
Its clouds of eloom and flame, 

His heart has fmt its hopes profound 
Unite in dreams of fame. 

Or, wandering in some eastern land. 

Where birds of richest plume 
To gorgeous skies their wings expand. 

And Btaricss nights illume; 

He mi^t have faded like the ray 
That on his features smiled. 

And minded his forsaken clay 
Amid uis pathless wild. 

I* 4 
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Oh! whether he reBign*d his home 
la quest of gems and gold, 

Or saw the sparkling oceao<foam 
Beneath his banner roll’d,— 

Whether by finend or foe consign’d 
To this sednded spot,— 

Remembrance «ifi»o< haunt his mind, 

Whose slumbers are forgot. 

The heart will prove a thoughtful tiling 
While mourning o’er the tomb, 

And life’s bright flowers will seldom spring 
Around its dream*like gloom 1 
But there is not an eye to weep, 

Or kindred heart to save 
The mcmoi)r of the wanderer’s sleep, 

Within this desert grave 1 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1803. 

BY AMELIA OPIE. 

(CotUinued from p. 135.) 


PICTUSB'SBEIMO. 

The day after the review our accom¬ 
plished countrywoman, Maria Cosway, 
took the President of the Royal Academy, 
Benjamin West, and ourselves on a round 
of picture^ceing; and at length we pro- 
ceimed to the residence of a gentleman 
who was, I concluded, only a picture^ 
dealer, or one of the many nouteaux 
riches who had fine collections; because, 
whenever she spoke of him, Maria Cos¬ 
way called him nothing but “Fesch.” 
We stopped at the door of a veryr splen¬ 
did hotm in the Choate iPAiitm, and 
were met at the top of a magnificent 
flight of stain b^ a gentleman in the garb 
of an eccleuBstic. His hair was powdered, 
and he wore it in a full round curl be¬ 
hind, after the fiision of an oM/; his coat 
was black, but bis stockinn were of a 
bright purple; his shoe and knee buckles 
were of gold: round his neck he wore 
n glossy white silk handkerchief, from 
under which peeped forth a costly gold 
crucifix. His countenance was pleasing; 
his complexion uncommonly blooming; 
his madnen courteous; and his age (as 1 
afterwards learned) was thirty-nine. 

This gentleman was the ** Fesch” we 
came to visit: but 1 soon discovered 
that, though he lived in the houses it was 
not bis own; for Maria Cosway was 
summoned into an adjoining room, where 


1 overheard her conversing with a female; 
and when she returned she told us that 
Madame Buonaparle Mere, (as she was 
called to distin^ish her from her dai^- 
ter-in-law,) the mistress of the hotel, was 
veiy sorry that she could not see u& but 
that she was so unwell she was obliged 
to keep her bed, and could not reedve 
strangers. So, then 1 wo were in the 
house of Letitia Buonaparte, and the mo¬ 
ther of Napoleon ! and In the next room 
to her, but could not see her! How un¬ 
fortunate 1 However, I was sure I had 
heard her vmee. 

I now supposed that “ Fesch” was her 
spiritual director, end believed his well- 
studied dressy his triieUe si Hen soigade, 
was a necessaiy distinction, as he ^ 
longed to the mother of the First Consul. 

He seemed a merry as well os a cour¬ 
teous man; and once he took Maria 
Cosway aude, and showed her a letter 
that he had onlv just received, which, to 
judge from the hearty laugh of *' Fesch,” 
and the answering smiles of the lady, 
gave them excessive pleasure. 

Hie walls were niU of pictures by 
various masters, the merits of which our 
clerical Cicerone seemed able to ap¬ 
preciate. 

^ 1 remember two or three fine 
giones; but the collection was very rick 
in porUaits by Philip de C ham p a gne t 
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and I heard the Preudent and my hus¬ 
band SUV, these were the finest which 
they had ever seen by that master. These 
portraits were neither hung up nor 
fram^, but, with innumerable othw 
painting^ leant against the wall, whence 
our omi^ng companion turned them 
round for our inspection with untired 
perseverance, and as if he enjoyed the 
dusty task. At length we reached his 
bed-room, and there hung a picture not 
to be forgotten! one of the very finmt 
of Rembrandt! It was an Eece Homo ) 
Never bad I seen before a picture of the 
Saviour which 1 could bear to look at 1 
But in this, as mv husband observ^ 
Rembrandt seemed to have been in¬ 
spired; for it united to the fewee, cha¬ 
racter, and colouring which always dis¬ 
tinguished bis pencil, that merit in 
which the artist was commonly defideut; 
namely, dignified expression. The eyes 
and hair were dark, contrary to the usual 
manner of depicting the Divine Origind. 
The garment was brown, and confined 
round the waist by a thick rope. The 
hands were tied; and the eyes mournfully, 
but mildly, fixed upon us. 

I was both fascinated and awed 1 I 
could not leave it, but continued to look 
at it through gathering tears; nor was my 
husband less charmed: he, too, lingered 
before it till summoned by the President 
to follow into Fesch*s oratoire. There 
we saw a fine Raphael^ a Madonna and 
CMd, with other figures, hanging over 
a splendid crucifix: but we could not 
for^t the iingjk figure,—and wo agreed 
that, if we had been disposed to kneel 
to the picture of our Saviour, we should 
have bent before the Rembrudt in pre¬ 
ference to the Raphael. 

By this time 1 had heard and observed 
many things which made roe think that 
Fesen was more than I apprehended him 
to be. I therefore watched for an op¬ 
portunity to ask the President who this 
obliging person was. — ** What 1 cried 
he^ **(«» you not .know that he is the 
Arehbisbop of Lyon^ the uncle of Buon- 

r te ?** I was astonished! ** What 1 
person so familiarly spoken of as 
'Fesch,' could be be indera '‘datang* 
(of the blood) of the Buonapartes, and the 
First Consnrs uncle 1 '* How my re^t 
for him increased when I heard this I 
How interesting became bis eveiy look 
and word; and how grateful I felt for 
his obliging attentions to us! 


While we were looking et the pictures, 
his niece, the wife of Murat, drove to the 
door; and 1 saw the top her cap as 
she alighted, but no more, as she went 
immeduitely to her mother's bed-side. 
After devoting to us at least two hours, 
the archbishop conducted us down the 
noble staircase to the beautiful hall of 
entrance, and courteously dismissed us. 
My companions instantly went away; 
but I lingered behind, for 1 had caught 
a view of a colossal, bust of Buonaparte 
in a hdmet, which stood on a table, and 
I remained gaxing on it, foigetful of all 
but itself: yes— there were those finely 
cut features, that ** coupe de menton a 
rdpoUon/** and though 1 thought the 
likeness a flattered one, I contemplated 
it with great pleasure, and was passing my 
hand admiringly over the ladenf chin, 
when I heard a sort of suppressed laugh, 
and, turning round, saw the archbishop 
obsOTving me. 1 instantly, covered with 
confusion, ran out of the house. 

I found Maria Cosway explaining 
what the letter was which hou pven 
** Fesch** and her such evident satisfe»> 
tion. It was nothing less than a letter 
from Rome, informing him that be would 
probably be put in nomination for the 
next cardinal's hak 

How soon he was nominated I cannot 
remember; but it is now many years 
since the blooming ecclesiastic of 1808 
exchanged his purple for scarlet stock¬ 
ings, his mitre for a red ba^ and liis titie 
of ^chbishop of Lyons for that of Car¬ 
dinal Fesch. Maria Cosway conducteii 
us next to the hotel of Lucieii Buona¬ 
parte. The ornaments of this hell of 
entrance, and its fittings up, were to us 
new, peculiar, and disagreeable; for the 
stove was in the form of a cannon, and 
the banister and other decorations were 
of a militan kind. Die jud^ present 
pronounced the pictures to be fine end 
select Agnin my favourite was a Rem¬ 
brandt 1 nave seen the picture since in 
England, and with melancholy pleasure^ 
as a memento of dqwted days. J||t was 
Rembrandt's " Writing-master,’* a small 
painting, but possessing all the force of 
that distinguisbed artist; and 1 mw it 
when some of Lucien Buonapartes pii> 
tures were on sale in London. 

As we entered one of the apartments 
in Lucien Buonaparte’s hotel, we were 
told that he had just quitted it for our 
accommodation. How I wished that tor 
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our pleasure he had stayed where he was; 
for I would mtb^ bare seen him than his 
pictures 1 

The book which he bad just laid down 
was still open at the page which he had 
probity been reading and I ventured to 
look at the back of u. It was a " His¬ 
tory of France;” and had I been able to 
put the idea in verse, I believe I should 
have written in the blank pi^, that there 
could be nothing in that history more 
remarkable than the future historian 
would have to record in the histoiy of 
tlm Buonapartes. While I, lingering be¬ 
hind as usual, was pondering over uiese 
ideas, 1 heard the sound of a Sute in the 
room adjoining, and asked the servant 
attending on us who was playing. He 
replied, ** (Test monsieurMonsieur 
Lucien Buonaparte; and be plays on a 

Wnat a rich morning had this turned 
out to me, an inquiative and sentimental 
traveller 1 I had been at the house of 
the mother of the hero of the day 1 I 
had beard her wacei I had seen the top 
of hit tit/er^t cap I and had passed two 
hours with his uncle (an archlnshop, and 
a cardinal in prospect); and had heard Ids 
brother phy upon a glass flute 1 and 
” little things are great to little men,” says 
the poet; and this line may, perhaps, with 
justice be njiplied to me, whon I confess 
that I returned delighted to my hotel. 

Little did I thiidc that the pages of 
French history which Lucien Buonaparte 
was reading would have to record, when 
contiiiucd, the still grrater elevation of 
the founder of his fainilv, and bis subse- 

a iieiit instructive fail f It b probable 
lat Lucien was even then studying the 
records of France with a view to write 
the epic poem which he afterwards pub¬ 
lished; and it is equally probable that, at 
the very moment when he was preparinp 
to make Charlemagne the hero of hu 
wothf his brother was plottuig to make 
him his prototype, and to come forth 


[Ladft 

another Charlemagne in his own per* 
sonf How harmless was the ammtion 
of one brother; how mischievous that of 
the other I But, doubtless, they were co- 
exi^nt: and how difibrent, in somewhat 
similar temptations^ was the eonduct of 
the brothers 1 

Napoleon required Lucien to g^ve up 
the wife whom he married for love, and 
to whom he continued tenderly attamed, 
that he might be at liberty to accept a 
wife provided for him by the emperor: 
but he indignantly rejects the proposal, 
and quitted France, a voluntaiy exiles ra¬ 
ther than sacriflee the happiness of a 
confiding woman, and his own domestic 
comforts, to the schemes of a heartless 
ambition. 

I think it was in the year 1806 that 
Lucien Buonaparte, when on his way to 
America with his wife, was captured by 
an English frigate; kept as a prisoner at 
large, near Worcester first, and afterwards 
near Ludlow. 

While near the former city, he was, I 
know, allowed to go any where, within 
a circuit of ten miles, by himself; but if 
he wanted to go to any greater distance 
he was to be accompanira by the ofiicer 
who was his guard. Like Napoleon at 
St. Helena, he could not endure the idea 
of having spies upon his movements: 
therefore he positively rejected all pro¬ 
posals to extend hu rides beyond the 
boundary. 

But the time of Luden Buonaparte 
was so constantly employed, and bis plea¬ 
sures were of so domestic a nature, that 
I believe he hud no wish to exceed tiir 
circuit allowed him. 

In the year 18181 had the pleasure to 
form an acquaintance with an Irish officer, 
who resided near Worcester when Lucien 
was a prisoner in that neighbourhood; 
and the anecdotes which he related to 
me of this ^fted man, whom he fire- 
quently viuted, were such as to ruse faUa 
greatly in my ofunion. 


* In 1815 1 met Lord and Lady Byron at a party in I^Midon, and was standing 
them when Sda, tho flute player, entered, and going up to the grand piano forte, prepared to 
accompany some one (1 foiget whom) in asong; and we observed that bit flute was of glass. 
I had never seen one before; but 1 could not forget when 1 lud heardoae. Lord Byron 
•aw it with surprise, and tuning to mc^ said, ** Why does Sola play on a glass flute—docs 
he mean we should m the notes as well as hear tbm?” 1 wfah 1 could give his answer 
when 1 told him that Lucien Buonaparte played on a glaia flute; but some one came ^ 
tween us, and I could hear nothing save ‘*thc Buonapartes " but (he words were uttered with 
that lodr of indignant scorn which hh features were so well calculated to express* It waa 
the last time X saw Lord Byron. 
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He told me that bit estoUiihment was 
lai^, and his means seemed amply suf¬ 
ficient His own children, and thoM of 
his wife by a former marriage, resided 
with him; and bendes the chaplain who 
accompanied them from France, one of 
the noble family of Chatillon had fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of a Buonaparte. 

He described it as a most happy wAtam, 
In the morning the women were de¬ 
voted to their household duties, and the 
accomplishments of sex and station; and 
the men passed their time in study, or in 
riding or walking: and in readingaloud,or 
in music, in which the whole family were 
proficients, they passed the evening hours. 
The service of their church wns peiformed 
duly and daily in the family by tne piest ; 
and the choral part was sweetly ctiantcd 
by the parents and the children. 

They were looked upon with eyes of 
distrust when they first came into the 
neighbourhood: but the poor were soon 
propitiated by their active kindness and 
ready attention to their wants; and if 
they might not entirely conciliate the 
good-will of the higher classes, their pre¬ 
judice against them was removed by the 
following circumstance: — One evening 
Lucien took bis two lovely bovs to Wor¬ 
cester to see a play; and as the sight of 
a Buonaparte rous^ the loyalty of the 
rich and poor into greater activity than 
usual, there was a loud and general ciy 
for the national anthem of* God save the 
King!” On which Lucien Biionapaite 
rose, and placing his two sons before him, 
they joined their young beautiful voices 
to his in the loyal song, till a cry of 
bravo! bravo! was beard throiigii the 
house i while the audience evidently ap¬ 
plauded, not onl^ the performance, but 
the youiu performers — the Buona¬ 
parte chilimn, and their gratified parent, 
who bowed gracefully around. I have 
pleasure in rmting this anecdote of JuAh 
BuIUtm. 

PoliOT, or politeness, or both, would 
have led Liiden Buonaparte to join with 
his children in singing the national air; 
and he might, nevertheless, have been 
what he was, though falsely, suspected of 
being, namely, a spy of his brother’s: but 
when once their feelings are toudied, the 
English people cease to reason or reflect; 
they give way to the impulse of tiie mo¬ 
ment; the aversion of one minute be¬ 
comes the idol of the next ; and with en 
amiable AonAommief — which, by the by, 


they ridicule in other nations,—they cc^ 
fide implicitly where before thw efis- 
trusted and disliked. I believe that in 
this instance their changed feeling was 
just; and that Lucien Buonaparte and bis 
fiunily conducted themselves to irr^ 
proaehably during thdr stay in ibis 
country, that they, when they left it, were 
followed by the affectionate good wishes 
of all who knew them. 

MOEB PlCTuaB-BBEIKC. 

Though we eagerly embraced every 
opportunity of seeing the pictures of old 
masters, we were not neglectful of the 
means afifbrded us of examining those of 
the modern Frem^ school. Accordingly, 
with an introduction from a friend, whose 
name has escaped my recollection, we 
went to the Atelier of Darid. My hus¬ 
band surveyed bis works with that mix¬ 
ture of admiration and censure which 
they generally called forth from the £n- 
glisli anihts. But I was excessively rtrnck 
with the picture of Brutus just returned 
from the tribunal afler he bad adjut^cd 
his sons to death. The artist has minted 
him at the moment when the dead bodies 
arc carried past his house,and the women 
of the family, depicted in the back¬ 
ground, arc evidently clamorous in their 
grief; while, as they stretch forth their 
arms toward the pallid corpses in the 
fore-ground, Brutus sits stern, route, and 
as if motionless, save where the strongly 
marked compression of his toes denotes a 
quivering ot the muscles, as of intense 
agony; as the judge, writhing under 
the results of bis republican justice, 
making unnatural efforts to subdue the 
tender relenting and sorrow of the father. 
I gazed on this suffering victim of his 
own mistaken virtue till the compassion 
I felt became punful, and 1 turnea awoy; 
so real was the illusion. 1 could nut 
pay a greater compliment to the power 
of the painter. 

There were other pictures, which, aa 
well as the ” Bratus,’’ 1 saw and recog¬ 
nised as old acquaintaiices last year ;<but 
the latter only 1 have felt inclined to 
mention. 

From David’s we went to Gdrard\ to 
whom we carried a letter from a friend 
in England. He and his young and lovely 
wife were then living in the Louvre, like 
other of the French artists; and after 
groping our way up the darit staircase. 
It was a plensii^ contrast to enter biz 
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bright rooms and see his sparidiijg pic* 
tores. But, no offence to the painto^s 
works, it was a greater treat to me to see 
the psJnter himself, with his belle tile So- 
nuunCf " his fine ^mui head; and we 
were soon caught and delighted by his 
kind, conrteous manners and agreeable 
conversadon. When we left him, it was 
with an earnest desire to see him again. 
After we quitted his hous^ our banker 
(now Baron Este) took us to the hotel of 
Murat; which, bring furnished in the 


XI 


As we were leering the hotel, our 
kind conductor called us bade to observe 
a gentleman who was talking with some 
energy to the porter. 

That gentleman,** said he, ** is Oe* 
ncral Massena I '* 

We were, indeed, pleased to see one 
of whom we had read and heard so 
much. His head appeared to me the 
lai^t I had ever seen; but then his 
hair was Iona and thick, and curled & 
bi BnUta. His features were large and 


deed, it was; more so even than that of dimensions in his ears. His person 
Letitia Buonaparte. Here also, as at the was laige, and he seemed near six feet 
mother's house, nearly ^ery room con- high: and whether it was from know- 
tained some representation of the First ledge of his character, or not, I cannot 
Consul, the oripnal cause of the great- say; but I thought there was in him 
ness of the ownmr; and I hoped that alt^ther a look of coarse brutal daring, 
grateful afl^tion, as well as vanity, whira contrasted strongly with the mild 
prompted this exhibition of his features, and pleasing expression which we bad 
The bed of the lady of the house was just admired in the rival of bis military 
too elegant, and then too uncommon, to fame, General Moreau, 
be foi]gotten: it stocri in a recess, which Our next visit was to the hotel of a 
was lined with looking-glass, ana at the novnean ricAe, to see a fine collection of 
foot of the bed were, as I think, two pictures. His name I have forgotten; 
finely-chiselled marble Cupids. The but one of his pictures I remembw still, 
drapwies were of the clearest muslin, because I have never seen a printing of 
linM with rose-coloured satin; and the that master of such excelling beauty. It 
counterpane, as well as the valance, was was a Leonardo da Vinci, and rroresent- 
flounced with deep point lace. ed Judith with the bead of HolcrfWnes in 

The pannels of the room were painted her hand, and was a striking union of 
in drab and rose-colour; and all the de- feminine teauty and expression widi the 
corations of the apartment were in the courog[e of a heroine. It seemed as if 
most costly but tasteful style. But what the painter intendril to prove how super- 
pleased mo most in this hotel was a pic- human the event was; and how com- 
tureof General Moreau, which,anframcd, 

stood against one of the walls. It was a living'God, by exhibiting her as a model 
whole-length, as laige as life, from the of feminine delicacy and softness,/oivcd 
pencil of Gdrard, and was one of those into exertion, foreign and abhorrent to 
real portraits, which resemble life so hernatur^by thewilloftheMostHfigh, 
much that we are apt to fancy when wo that she mi^t serve and save her country, 
recal the features, that we have seen, not Most Juditns are represents! as hard and 
the portrait, but the original. fierce} but in this we beheld a gentle, 

I remember that the uniform was dark lovely brin^ who seemed os if she won- 
bine, and that there were gold rings in dereu at and could scarcely ** bear to 
the ears, then usually worn by French look on what she bad done.** One could 
officers. The countenance was mild and almost fiincy the hand trembled which 
pleasing, but the features appeared to mo bore its bloody burden. These fine pic- 
comriion; and Mmeau, in nis portrait tores were the ihitsm/Us we saw day; 

fell short of what my imarination bad and though not equu in interest tothose 
dqneted him. However, that was not of the precedina days^ we returned to 
the Ihult of the artist, but of bis sub- our botri satisfira with our morning, 
ject. The printing received our warm 


encomiums. 


(7b ie continued,) 
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THE SINECURtsrS PRAYER. 

I 

BT CRABtBS F0OOE, JON. 

Do not curtail my little pension, 

Sdll let me keep my honm and chay, 

And 1*11 applaud tlw pure intention, 
my own delightful premimf—Gr^. 

Oh! from the harpies* ruthless claws 
Defend my sinecure, I pray, 

And I *11 revere thy glorious laws, 

Thou model of a statesman—Grey. 

What are the middle orders, but 
The tools, the insects of the day?. 

No trust in 6ckle bosoms put^ 

My beautiful, my gifted Grey. 

To calm the demons of dissenrion, 

Ohl pour around thy golden ray; 

Secure my relatives a penuon, 

And 1 *11 adore the name of Grey. 

I do not like the word “Reform;** 

It surely will not sweep away. 

In Rcvolution*8 awful storm. 

Thy sinecure and mine—Lord Grqr. 

There’s Hunt, the orator of Preston, 

And Uum^ who has enough to say; 

1 wish th^ had no place to rest on. 

When they abuse my darling Grey! 

Oh I don’t disturb the dvil list. 

Let peers and placemen have their way; 

Ten thousand pounds will not be miss’d 
For my emolument—IxMrd Grey! 


THE REMONSTRANCE; 

Pidxd vp in the Home of C<mmiu. 

BT CBABUn runOB, J0H. 

Am I to lose my sea^ Lord John? you surely are in jest. 

And cannot wisn to turn the tied from such a quiet nest! 

You *ve swept away immunities without a tearful eye. 

And left us to d^ore thdr wreck like {nlgrims passing by; 

You’ve sacrificed our “snug retreat^* before St.Stephen’s ^rine^ 
But stay your ruthlos han{ my Lord—let Boroughbridge be nunc. 

It u unparfiamentary to do as you have done,— 

Annihilate our charter’d rights in distant ages won; 

I hope, that, as the scqitied kings in Banmo’s glam appear. 

Our ancestors may qiut their tombs, and shake you by the ear; - 
You cannot, for yohr monstrous bill, asngn me resututiop. 

Or cff iw pf p ffl te for pouring in' the flood of revolution! 
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You mi^t have left an equal diare for my colleagues and roe. 

And introdnced into the lull some new anomaly; 

So, therefo^ Borougbbridge transfer unto your B schedule. 

And make its poor associates ** stand part” of such a rule; 

If you concede to my request, 1 Ml take n^ last egression. 

And live in solitude at least for this eventnil sessbn. 

This is an an of sad turmoil 1 —the altar and the throne 
Have kindled many a rebel heart to make its secrets known; 

The French in ” three immortal days’* taught Charles the right*about. 
The Bc^ns o’er their fallen Prince raised many a joyful shout, 

And Duke Constantine—not the Great—has been compell’d to fly; 

I never tliink on these events without a tearful eye! 

The ”castles” seem included in the most disastrous ranks; 

Caffe Ca»Ue nc^er will hear again the "silver voice” of Bankes, 
JfeUKteiie will reject its Peel, and Cat^ Rit^ fall, 

And BiAop^a Caatle mourn with wreaths of ivy on its wall 1 
Could not the shades of Burke or Pitt prevent the unholy rite. 

Which awed me like a passing'bell on each succeetting night? 

It is unconstitutional, Lord John, to take from me 
The only hope that to my years aflbrds security; 

Tom Sadler was obliged to yield his seat to Serjeant Wilde, 

And you came in for Tavistock, with Bcflfurd’s power beguiled: 

You aureiy arc convinced, my Lord, unless your heart is stone; 

Then, stop the fatal tragedy—let Borougbbridge alone! 

Your mandate startled me at first,—*twas but a Whiggish joke, 

(For so 1 deem’d it at the time,} design’d to end in smoke; 

But if TOU touch my sanctum, I shall muse in thoughtful gloom, 

Like old Marius on the shore, or Hervey o’er the tomb. 

Beware, my Lord, till next July your monstrous bill postpone; 

And when you bring it forth again, let Boroughbrid^ idune! 

C. Wbthkbell, Knt. 


THE FRATRICIDE’S GRAVE. 

(a HlGnLAND LRGBND.) 


1m an humble cot, amidst the moun¬ 
tainous range of the Grampians, dwelt 
Moragh Mackw, with her widowed mo¬ 
ther; whose nocks, consisting of goats 
and a few sheep, were tended by her 
dmighter. But the lot of tlie widow had 
not always been thus humble: her bns- 
band hail been a tacksman in Sutherlond- 
riiire m the period when thudepop^ating 
eyitem tf improoeuiait commenced in that 
Unlmppy county, and compelled so many 
of the ancient inhalntantato become ems- 
grants to a foreign land. Colin Mackay, 
warmly attached to die spot of his birto, 
a^ the dwelling wMch nod for lenera- 
tions sheltered us raeeb dung to hu home 
with such obstinate pettinacity, that re- 
flome was Ind to a node of lyaetnent 


which it was imposdblo to withstand: 
and the fire that consumed his lowly 
dwelling seared the heart of the sturdy 
Gael. 

Seated on the grave of his parents, he 
gaxed, with a diy eye and a burning brain, 
on the flames as thw rose between him 
and the clear blue of the horixon; and as 
flickered and expired, he cut with 
h» dirk a sod from the hallowed mound 
wfliich covered the remains of bis kindred, 
and, wrapfmig it carefoUy in a treasured 
kerdiirf whidi had been his mother’s, 
threw one moumfol glance towards the 
smottlderios remains of Ids once happy 
home, and followed hu wife to the tem¬ 
porary shdter she had found amongst 
their felhw4oibrwr kbout to cross the 
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Atlantic. Too far advanced in how¬ 
ever, or too much deprened in ipirtt, to 
join the band of enumnto about to leek 
refuge in a distant ii^ Colb Ma^^, 
after collecting the small remains of us 
proper^ left by the ruthless hand of op¬ 
pression, with the fiuthful com|wnion of 
bis joys and sorrovrs, and tbeir infiint 
Momgby journeyed into Perthshire, with 
the view of settlinc in the carse of Cow¬ 
rie, where his onfy sister and her hus* 
band, a small taduroan, were resident. 

But here the hand of <Aange^ though 
not of penecutumf hod also been bus^; 
and Colin Mackay found his means in¬ 
adequate to stodi even the smallest of 
the farms into which the cane was di¬ 
vided. To sink into a daydabourer 
wounded the feelings of independence 
and self-respect felt in a greater or less 
degree 1^ the Morest tenant in the High¬ 
lands } and Colin Mackay preferred seek¬ 
ing reSuge in a wretched shieling near the 
summit of the Grampian range, to be- 
comity the dependent of bis more wealthy 
brother-in-bw. Few as were his wants, 
fewer still were his means of gratifying 
thmn; but it was not mere hardship that 
saddened the countenance or bent the 
form of the Hbhlander i it was the uncon- 

J |uerable attaenment which he cherished 
or the spot where he had 6rst breathed 
the air of heaven, and where bis fathers 
had dwelt for many generations; it was the 
agonuing reflection that he was separated 
from the spot which contained their hal¬ 
lowed uabes; that he would himself be 
carried to bis lung home by strangers, and 
that his last resting-pbee would be far 
from friends and kindred. 

This uncopqucrable attachment to the 
bnd of bis clan foUowed Colm Mackay 
to his mountain-cot on the Grampians; 
and a deep and lasting despondency took 
possession of his mind. He evinced no 
interest b passing olaects, and only now 
noticed hia darling Moragh, to shed tears 
ever her, as a scion uprooted from her 
native soil. He never spoke of by-gone 
times; but if his vrife by chance allwled 
totbrir former modei^life, the agonised 
eipressioa of bb features showra how 
deeply tiie remembrance of what had 
been was seabd b Us bosonk Then 
would he seek relief to his pent-up foel- 
bgs» 1^ climbing to some bny ci^g, and 
gating for hours in the dircctioa of his 
tontiboase. In a few moothi» however, 
Us itrengtli proved inad e quate even ee 


this indulgenee; and without any wiment 
except profound mental depression, 
fore the drcling year had compteted ib 
revolution, Colin Mackay was laid in Ae 
last lowly restbg>^bce of tlie Grampian 
herdsmen. 

When the remains of the heart-broken 
Highlander were consigned to hia coffin 
by his kind neighbours and sorrowing 
brotber4n-bw, his bereaved ptutnor pn»- 
pared to fulfil his bst solemn injunction, 
with reverential awe. she placed bencatit 
his head the hallowed turf wbidi he had 
cut from the grave of his parents; and 
which had oft been watered with bitter 
tears, as lone and unseen he mourned his 
banishment from the bnd of his proge¬ 
nitors. 

Eighteen years had elapsed since this 
melancholy day; and the widow of Colin 
Mackay hatl found comfort in the affec¬ 
tionate cares of her blooming daughter. 

That daughter liad long bran the che¬ 
rished object of Kcnnetli Macbanc’s 
youthful devotion; nor was tho bloom¬ 
ing Moragh insensible to the graces and 
perfections of the young shepherd. Dur¬ 
ing the season when the flotxs and herds 
of Macbanc were driven to the highest 
portion of h» alpine form, the youtbfnl 
pair daily met, and those unpremeditated 
incetings tended more firmly to rivet the 
ties which bound thtir hearts timthcr. 

At early dawn Kennetii would hasten 
to assist Moragh to conduct her flocks to 
the best posture^ and as the shades of 
twilight approached, he would climb the 
dizxy height to collect the stray goats 
which had wandered in search of thmr 
favourite food amidst the broken and 
precipitous cliffs; or, together seated be¬ 
neath tile bield of some shelving crag or 
on the side of a sunny knoll, thw voices 
would mingle in a ikvourite IHt, till the 
rocks reverberated the strain in many a 
prolonged echo. Sometimes the youth 
would exert bis fancy in decorating tho 
pet bmb or the sportive kid of Mwogh, 
with the blue fairer boils or the rbh 
fruit of the Moorland bbekbeny; or he 
would ^ion with his kaifo^ from a 
piece of vrood, the simfde im p iem ea ts 
her domestic labour. 

At the social evening meetings held 
aheniatefy in the hamtationa w the 
mounttin herdsmen, whan the ioag,tlie 
tale, and reatatioos from tin bye of 
thtir bards enlivened the in-door labour 
of thoM tin|de happy bebtm 
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Mackay generally bore away the palm; 
but the ^proving smile or the whispered 
praise orKenneui Macbane alone pos* 
sessed the power of suflusing her cheek 
with a blush of pleasure. 

In one of the fertile straths at the 
base of the Grampian Mountains dwelt 
Norman Macleod, the sworn friend and 
trus^ comrade of Kenneth Macbane. The 
charms of Moragh Mackay had taken 
captive the heart of the young tacksman; 
but sharing as he did, the bosom secret 
of Kenneui, he generously stifled his 
rising passion, lest it should interfere 
with toe hopes of his friend. The 
family of Norman Macleod consuted of 
hu mother and an only sister, who 
was not insensible to the attractions of 
her brother’s friend; but, with feelings 
far more selfish, she employed every 
means she could devise to supplant the 
moiintiun maiden in his affection. 

Flora Mucleoil was rouna, handsome, 
rich for her station, and might have been 
termed beautiful but for a certain expres¬ 
sion of countenance which betokened 
cunning and deep design. She was, in 
fact, a rustic cr^uettc; and when all her 
arts had in vain been lavished on the 
insensible shepherd, she endeavoured, by 
whispered detraction and fidsehood, to 
ruin the artless Moragh in the opinion 
of her lover. Whenever they met, she 
tried to wound her feelings bv treating 
her with marked contempt, and by utter¬ 
ing many a taunting jest in allusion to 
her humble employment. But tins was 
only in the absence of Kenneth and her 
brother; for in them Mon^ always found 
warm and powerful defenders. 

Happy in the daily society of Kenneth, 
the s!mple<minded shepherdess thought 
not of tne future; she even attempted 
not to define the nature of her feelings. 
But, at length, the youth spoke, and won 
the consent of the lovely maiden to be¬ 
come his own. The mother of Moragh 
shed glad tears on the face of her blush¬ 
ing child, as she rdated the enragement 
into whiim she had entered. One fear, 
however, arose in the upright mind of the 
widow to check the ecstatic idea, that 
when she was carried to her long home, 
tlie dearly prised relic of her wedded love 
would not be left to wander through this 
bleak world alone. She feared that Ken¬ 
neth's father might object to the lowlpr 
maiden of the mountain as the wife bu 
beloved boy. He had been kind to her and 


hers in a season cS suf^ing; and grieved 
would she be should her child become the 
cause of disturbing the domestic harmony 
of his dwelling, or of estrangjng an only 
son from the obedience due to the au¬ 
thor of his being. 

But these fears were wholly groundless; 
the joy experienced by the parent of 
Kenneth, when informed of his son's 
attachment to the youthful Moragh, ex¬ 
ceeded even her own, and was, besides, 
free from all alloy. Old Macbane liked 
the little maiden, and r^rded a union 
with her as a new tie to mnd Kenneth to 
his native mountains; for the fond father 
sometimes dreaded that the enterprising 
spirit of the youth might lead him to 
wander bm’onu the precincts of the pa¬ 
ternal dwelling. 

The months of summer and autumn 
passed rapidly away, and in a few weeks 
more the gentle Moragh was destined to 
receive the pliahted faith of the ena¬ 
moured Kennctn. 

It was on the night of All-hallows, a 
niplit in which the spirits of the air are 
said to roam abroad on the earth, that 
Kenneth called at the shieling of his lic- 
trothed, to accompanv her to the house 
of a tacksman beyond one of the moun¬ 
tain passes, where a numerous meeting 
was to assemble for the purpose of cele¬ 
brating the festival of Hiulow-e’en. 

Moragh, arrayed in the tartan of the 
Mackays, her luxuriant locks confined by 
the snood of viigin purity, appeared even 
more lovely than usual in the eyes of her 
lover. 

" Quick,” said he, ** or we shall be 
amongst the latest.” But he st^cd, as, 
with a look of'sadnes^ she raised her 
tearful eyes to his face. Pressing the 
weeping maiden to his honest, manly 
bosom, he conjured her to acquaint him 
with the cause of her sorrow. 

Smiling through her tears, she con¬ 
fessed that her last night's slumber had 
been disturbed by a fearful dream, which 
she could not help regarding as the fore¬ 
runner of some terrible calamity. In vain 
Kenneth attempted to dispel her gloomy 
apprehensions. She smilM kindly, gratis 
fully, on her lover; but a vague fore¬ 
boding of approaching evil continued to 
weigh down her spirits. 

** You shall teU me this dream as we 
walk aloi^” said be; and they set out 
tog^her; but a merry group, wending 
thw way to the festive scene, having 
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ftlmost immediately joined them, nothing 
more was said on the subject of the 
dream. 

The liphtJtearled hilarity of her eoin- 
auions, but cj^pecially the presence of 
vr lover, diuipated the gloom which had 
clouded the countenance of Moraph. Rut 
when they came in sight of the haMtntion 
of the crolter, iK'forc the door of which 
n merry assemblage was gaily tripping to 
the sound of the bagniite, an ashy p:il<N 
ness overspread the nice of the yoiing^ 
shepheritcss as the malignant glance of 
Flora Muclcod grecti’d her appcnnince. 
This momentary terror, however, (jtiiekly 
subsided, nuinarkcd by her lover, who 
was accosted by Flora iinmediatcly on his 
jiiiiiiiig the thnmg. But ull her arts were 
vuiul\ essayed long to detain him from 
his ahianced bri<lc,*by whose side he re- 
niaiiicd during the wiiolc cveniiig. 

Boiling with rage, and writhing under 
the agonising sting> of uiirc(|nited love, 
Flora .Miii-lcod vowcil the most deadly 
revenge against Kenneth and the inno¬ 
cent object of his devoted attucbincnt. 

Long hclbrc the tenninatiun of the 
inyslic rites that were to unveil the fu¬ 
ture fate of many a loving, anxious pair, 
she whispered to the daughter of their 
liost, loud enough to be heard by Kcu- 
iicth, that she must run otl^ as her nrollicr 
was ill and out of spirits wlicn riie had 
left biui} hoping that anxiety for his 
friend would induce tlie young shepherd 
to aceoinpuny her home, when she would 
trust to her own arts to detain him for 
the rest of tlie night. This was Flora’s 
liist stake: she threw, and missed; and 
nige, despair, and deadly revenge took 
pos>c8sion of her soul, chasing thence 
every lingering spark of love and tender¬ 
ness. 

She darted from the house, heedless of 
the pitchy darkness of the sky, the rugged 
precipitous path she had to descend, the 
howling of the wintry wind, or Ute nar¬ 
row, rocky path through wliich she must 
pcnetrace, ere she could reach her bro¬ 
ther's dwelling. 

Unable to conquer his love for the 
betrothed of Ids friend, and willing to 
spare himself the pang of witnessing the 
happiness of the lovers, Macleod had, 
absbuacd from accompanying his sister to 
the scene of rustic festivity. But when 
left to his own rcflectiuns, he cliiil the 
unmanly cowwdice which had prompted 
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this resolve; and on the return of Flora; 
she pcrceivH that he was equipped to 
join the revdlers. Thu added to her 
rage; and sinking on a rude bench by tbg 
turf fire, which threw a lurid glare over 
her pale, convulsed features, site covenid 
her lace with her hands, and sob^4 
aloud. 

“ What means this?" said the young 
Highlander, stepping up to her; “ speak, 
Flora.’* But the maiden continued to 
weep in silence; and it was not till after 
much well-feigned relnctanco that she 
hinted iit the cause of her anguish. 

"Villain!’’ muttered Macleod, through 
his clenched teeth, while his cheek wax^ 
deadly pale, and every iimsele of his body 
became tense with the stern determinatina 
uf his purpose. "Villain! how host thou 
<lan!«l even to dream of insulting and be¬ 
traying wight belonging to me, far more 
at) only and beloved sister. Compose 
yourself, Flora, and disturb not our ino- 
ther with the sight uf tour tears. Tiie 
moment of retribution u at baud." 

Bo saying, Norman Macleod kissed his 
sister’s furchciid, and left the house; 
whilst Flora, with flendisb joy, continued 
to exult in the succ^ of her scheme to 
cmhroil the friends. 

When Flora Macleod whis|)cred her 
intention of returning home, her words 
were unheard hy Kenneth, who sat in¬ 
tently watching two lusty lumn which 
he had placed in the fire, iind which, 
iHirniiia with a clear and steady flame; 
were decnicd, according to popular be¬ 
lief, typical of the bappinesB of his ap. 
prmhiiie union with IVIoragh. A clear 
frosty night and a full luoou, after a time, 
induced many a simple rustic pair to leave 
the ftre-side, and in glecsoine mood to 
pul in practice various out-door rites 
peculiar to the niglit, all bearing relation 
to their matrimonial hofies; while Ken¬ 
neth and Mora^li, satisfied with the indi¬ 
cations of good fortune,which their hearts 
told them were not fallacious, joined m 
group merrily footing it to the strains of 
the piper. 

" I am glad you liave escaped Uie ml 
eye” said the little hostess with a laugh 
of merry mischief, as twining her arms 
about the slender waist of Mora^ sto» 
whirled her round in the daoc^ The 
similarity of thia expression to the warn¬ 
ing in her dream again chilled the soul 
and saddened tiie countenance of Mo- 
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ragh; and when the dance terminated 
the sought Alice, to enquire the meaning 
of her words. 

Flora,” replied tljw little mountain 
sprite,** has left us,bursting with jealousv; 
and if she is gifte<l with the evU eye, she 
will soon blight your beauty, and rob you 
of your lover. Oh! the spell bqpns to 
work already,” added she, as Muragh 
turned pale *, and thu giddy hostess imme¬ 
diately ran oflj to try elsewhere the suc¬ 
cess of her light-hearted jests. 

The ceasing of the piper warned the 
stragglers to retire to the house, where a 
homely meal terminated the ainiuements 
of the night; and the young folks soon 
after began to wend their way along the 
various tracts leading to their dwellings. 
Kenneth and his Moragh lingered behind, 
till bilencc succeeded to the noisy mirth 
of their companions. Arm in arm they 
then pursued their homeward path,lighted 
by the full moon, which rude in calm 
majesty amidst a host of stars, twinkling 
in the wintry sky. 

The air was keen} and Ken nctli, closely 
wrapping his plaid around Moragh, de¬ 
scended with her for some time in bilencc 
along a broken tract leading to a valley 
somewhat lower, f he termination of this 
valley, led to one of those mountain 
passes, so narrow and overhung with crugs 
tmd trees, as wholly to exclude the benins 
of the moon. This domain of silence 
and darktiess might'well have been re- 
gnrdctl us the haunt of evil spirits. Yet 
often had Moragh trodden it alone, in 
the happy thoughtlessness of her young 
existence, or lingered benenth its imper¬ 
vious shades in expectation of her lover. 
But now, though supported by his pre¬ 
sence, her terror became uncontrollabie. 

^ Kenneth was unable to sec her blanched 
visage, but he felt thu sliudderinu of her 
frame, and pressed iiur closer to nis side. 
'Hie dream of which she had spoken in 
the nioruing recurred to his memory, and 
lie entreated her to relate this vision 
which hod liccn to her such a fertile 
source of uneasiness. 

Her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth as she attempted to speak; but 
the endc.'irmenis of Kenneth, and his 
earnestness to learn the cause of such 
unusual terror, at length enabled her to 
comply. 

** Lost night,'* said she, in a low tremu¬ 
lous voice, ** when we parted, I stood at 
the door, likening to your merry song 
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till yoitr voice was lost in the distance, 
when an awAiI groan sounded close to my 
car,—and, with a scream, I rushed into 
the house. My mother chid and laughed 
at me by turns, and after the lapse of some 
time we.retircd to rest. Having for hours 
remained in a state of feverim restless¬ 
ness, I at length fell into a profound 
sleep, and dreamt — oh! what a dream! 
—1 thought that 1 was walking with you 
on the gay green margin of a clear moun¬ 
tain stream, when suddenly a female form 
rushed forward, and pushed me headlong 
into the water. As I rose to the surface, 
1 threw an imploring look towards the 
bank; but the scene had changed— 
bleak, sterile prosfiect met niy gaze. The 
pleasant banks were converted into a wild 
waste, the hparkling streamlet had become 
a deep, still, sullen Inch, and Floni Mac- 
leod supplied iiiy place by your side. 
' Tlic evil eye is on you,* said she, point¬ 
ing her finger at me; and ceasing to 
struggle, 1 felt the still, cold waters close 
over me. 

” Oppresscil with a feeling of suffo¬ 
cation, 1 started up; a cold perspiration 
bedewed my face and my trembling limbs. 
Again sleep overpowered my eyelids; 
again 1 beheld you amidst the same wild 
waste. Thu brother of Flora, the mun 
whom you term your friend, confronted 
you. ills mien was haughty, bis conn- 
tcnance expressive of rage, and in the 
twinkling of an eye be rushed forward 
and plunged his dirk into your breast. 
A fearful cry burst from my lips. Ovmv 
whelmed with terror, my mother ap¬ 
proached my bed-side, and wc arose.” 

^ Kenneth endeavoured to re-assurc his 
timid companion, and the voice of ac¬ 
tion was not wholly unsuccessful: but 
when the lovers had reached the middle 
of the dreary pass, their ears were assailed 
by a groan, such as Moragh bad in fancy 
or in rc»lity^ heard on the previous ni^t. 
Supposing it a trick of some of ueir 
mmry associate who had followed and 
overheard their conversadon, Kenn^ 
vowed vengeance on the intruder, and 
for the pimiose of infficting it,would have 
darted on ia the direction whence the 
sound proceeded; but Us tended com¬ 
panion clung more dead than alive to hit 
arm, and to appease her alarm ha endeih 
voured to make light of the matter. 

Haring consigned Moragh to Ae earc 
of her mother, the youqg shqiherd ^ped 
on his homea^ path. In pky to the 
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tOTon of bia betrothed, he had made 
light of her dream and of the sound which 
he himself had heard; but though the 
fear of any thing human was a stranger 
to his bosom, the young and imaginative 
Highlander was nut wholly free from a 
beUef in the poetical superstitions of his 
countrt'nien; and in a state hide* 
scriltable excitement, heightened by the 
darkness of the niidiiiglit hour, he ro< 
entered the pass. 

This narrow defile extends for about 
two miles in length at the base of stu* 
pendous rocks, broken and shattered as 
if by some violent convulsion of nature. 
Tn many places, trees, growing in the fis¬ 
sures and hollows of the clilfs, and seem¬ 
ing as though siispcnilcd in mid air, 
stretch their branches over the pass. In 
other places, the ovcrhaiigingrocks, niggled 
and destitute of vegetation, threaten in- 
btuiit destruction to the heedless way¬ 
farer. Here and there stripes and patches 
of alluvial soil, deposited by the ovin'- 
fiowing of the mountain streams, arc rich 
in vegetation, and gay with wild flowers 
and shrubs. Higher up, goats may be 
seen scrambling over the face of the al« 
most perpendicular precipices, in search 
of the herhape on which they delight to 
browse; whilbt wild fowls, perched on 
the dark pines or jutting ci^, seem to 
exult in theirsafety from their destructive 
human foe. Near the farther extremity 
of this gloomy defile, a heap of stones, 
evidently collected by the liand of man, 
lies piled within a deep chasm of the rock, 
which the lioldest native of these wilds 
ventures not to approach without tainiug 
himself ; for traditmn has marked the sfiot 
os a fmtndd^t grave. Two brothers, 
rivals for the affection of a Highland 
maiden, had quarrelled near this place, 
when the youngest, stung by jealous rage, 
buried his dirk deep in the bosom of nil 
brother. Remorse qiuckly followed the 
fatal deed j and piercing with the same 
weapon his own breast the murderer fell 
on the body of his victim, and expired. 
The parents conveyed the remuns of 
their first-born son to a hallowed ceme- 
teiy among the mountains, whilst tbeyro- 
irkide found his last resting^lace witiitn 
the hollow of the rock; and the earth 
that covered bb cold remains was watered 
only by tbe tears of her whom be had so 
iaUdly and ardently loved. 

To throw a stone on the mve of tbe 
innnlerer is a dutf iiopoiiM by iuune- 


morial custom; and to'all appearance tbe 
usage bad been religiously observed by 
those who travelled through this moun¬ 
tain |uuis. 7'hc chasm was nearly filled} 
and the eddying wind, ns at times it 
whistied nroiind the rave, was mistaken, 
by superstitious terror, fur the moaning 
of the fnitriride’s unquiet spirit. Suen 
was this gloomy pass, which Kenneth tra¬ 
versed with a uuiid piedisposed to give 
greater faith to supernatural apiMiarances 
than he would perhaps have willingly ad¬ 
mitted had be been taxed on the subject. 

The rays of the meridian sun never 
penetrated this awe-inspiring defile,where 
an artificial twilight constantly prevailed; 
and, at the midnight hour, an individual 
less acquainted timii the youthful shep¬ 
herd with the tortuous tract could scarcely 
have found his way amidst the broken 
rucks, uprooted trees, heathery hillocks, 
ond other obstructions, which in several 
places nearly elioked up the roail. A 
stray inoon^m, chancing to make its • 
way through some accidental break in the 
thick pendent foliage, threw a whitish 
hazy line here and there athwart the path, 
and tiiiis imparted a tenfold gloom to the 
surrounding darkness. 

Kenneth neither hurried forward nor 
hummed the gathering song of Itii dan, 

** to keep his courage up;” on tbe con¬ 
trary, he trod the ^ooniy defile with a 
firm, slow, and measured step, as if be 
was fated to hold communion with the 
spirits of the departed. 

As he approached the chasm already 
mentioned, the outline of a tall, dork 
figure was clearly defined on the over¬ 
hanging rock, partially illuminated by a 
straralmg moonlieam. At si^it of what 
he deemed an airy inhabitant of another 
ipliere, the spirit of Kenneth quuled for 
a moment} mitit was only for a moment. 
Stepping forward with the determined 
purpose of questioning the apparition, he 
recorabed the fiuniliar face of Noman 
Macleod. 

In a playful tone he began to chide 
him for having attempted to frighten him 
by playina the giiost; but tbe light jest 
was cut ^rt by tbe strange ado^ of 
bb friend. 

** 1 have watched for you long,** said 
he, in a low,hollow tone: '** but no mat¬ 
ter; vengeance shall at last be satisfied, 
and thb arm shall soon stretch the se¬ 
ducer and betrayer an ogly aster on 
the/natririds*s gratw.” With tneie words 
Q 8 
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he drew his dirk, ond niolied on the un¬ 
armed youth. 

*' Arc you mad, Norman ?” exclaimed 
Kenneth. ^ Stay your purpose; reflect 
ere yon become a murderer, or assuredly 
a too late repentance will embitter the 
reinunder of your days. I swear that 
never, even in thought, nave I injured you 
or yours!" 

"Liar! coward!” exclaimed the in¬ 
furiated Highlander; and rushing upon 
his defenedess friend, he plunged his dirk 
into his bosom. 

• * * ♦ • 

To seek revenge for real or fancied 
injuries is a point of honour with the 
Gael, botli as an individual and a clans¬ 
man; and the proud soul of Norman 
Macleod triumphed fur a few moments, 
tut, with gloomy satisfaction, he gazed upon 
his prostrate victim. 

Iiis most fervent prayer was nccom- 
lishcd—his sister was avenged — her 
ctraycr was slain by bis hand. He turned 
away; yet with his feelings of gmtifled 
revenge was mingled a remorseful pang 
as the lost words of his friend rung in his 
ears:—- 

** Slay ynur purfme/ reflect ere you 
become a murtlerer, or auaredly a too late 
repenUtHcc wUt embitter the remainder of 
your day*. I twear that never, even ia 
tAoug/U, have I injured you br your*.** 

“ Could it be V—then were I a wretch, 
indeed!” Norman strode across the 
open heath, and appeared in the presence 
of his sister, who, half repenting her 
wicked falsehood, nwaiUHl his return in 
a state of painful anxiety. His eyes were 
haggard, his looks wild, and his garments 
stained with blood. 

" What does this horrible sight por¬ 
tend ?” screamed the now terrifl^ Flora. 

" That my sister is avenged;— look! 
— this weapon,” added he, holding 
up the crimsoned dirk, which he con¬ 
vulsively grasped: " this weapon is stain- 
eil with the heart’s blood ot the villain 
who dar^ to trifle with the honour of 
my sister.” 

The deceitful maiden uttered an ap¬ 
palling scream: covering her features 
with lioth hands—" //e umao^l ” she 
exclaimed and sunk at tl|e feet her 
brother. v ' • 

Norman Macleod listened in silence to 
the declaration of his sister: nooutvrard 
sign betrayed his internal, su&rings. 
Flora’s screams had aroused tlidr i^d 


mother; and Norman aided her endea¬ 
vours to restore animation to the wretch¬ 
ed girl; from whose disjointed exclama¬ 
tions, on her return to consciousness, the 
unhappy parent became acquainted that 
her son was an assassin. But neither the 
wild grief of Flora, nor the earnest en¬ 
treaties of his aged mother, had power 
to induce the murderer to flee from the 
consequence of his fatal act. 

" Here will I await the doom which 
my own rash credulity has drawn upon 
my head,” said he, mournfully, but finnly: 
" and in this trying hour, my greatest 
suffering arises Irom the conviction of a 
sister’s worthlessness.” 

After the departure of her lover, Mo- 
ragh sought her hundilc couch; but the 
hours of darkness again inspired her with 
evil forebodings. Her bliimbcra were dis¬ 
turbed, as on the preceding night, by 
territying visions; and no sooner did the 
first rant dawn appear in the cast than 
she leR her bed, to court the refreshing 
breeze of early morning. 

As if impelled by some irresistible 
power, she wandered into the gloomy 
defile. On rciiching the fatal spot, a 
faint ray of light, which pierced through 
the surrounding darkness, enabled her to 
discover the stiffened body of her mur¬ 
dered lover. Uttering a cry of horror, 
she knelt by his side, and gave vent to a 
wild burst of grief and despair. The 
voice of her he loved had power to recal 
for a moment the dormant senses of tiic 
young herdsman; and, in tones almost 
inarticulate, he attempted to murmur the 
name of Moragli, but the word died away 
in a faint moan. In mute despair, the 
distracted maiden threw hcrselt on the 
body of her lover, and pressed the life¬ 
less remains to her chilled and desolate 
bosom. 

As the grey of morning advanced to a 
clearer dawn, the unhappy pair were seen 
by an aged HighUiider who was driving 
forth his flocks. By the uncertain light, 
he at first supposed that some wayfaring 
stranger, overcome by fatigue, had sunk 
to sleep beneath the blue canopy of 
heaven; but as the sun burst forth, and 
objects became more distinct, q vague 
drenil, far mater than appearances war¬ 
ranted, took possesMon oi his mind; and 
he despatched his little mndson to o)>- 
tain a nearer view of the object which 
bad attracted his notice^ 

The lad bounded down, the craggy 
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steep: sometimes placing his foot on the 
gnarled roots of the trees, sometiincs 
gras|iing at the overhanging branches. 
On turning an abrupt angle of n jutting 
rt>ck, the sight which met his eyeti drew 
from him a fearful cry, which ning through 
the defile, and was re<cehoiHl from the 
siirroiiiidiiig crags. On hearing the shriek 
of his grandson, the old nmii secmcil 
sudilenly endowed with the strength 
and agility of his youth. In a moment 
he stood beside the clay-cold forms of 
the lovers. They had >prung up from 
infancy to maturity under his eyes: he 
clasiied his hnuds together, and tears 
streamed down his wrinkled visage. 

'ilic sad event was quickly known: 
but who can paint the iK'cp grief of Ken¬ 
neth's heart-stricken father, or the w ihl 
distraction of the widowed mother of 
IVIoragh ? 

The inanimate miir were removeil to 
the hunsc of Donald Maehaiie. Moragh, 
after a time, was recovered to the con- 
sciousness of misery; but the death-blow 
had been struck to the heart of her lover, 
and Kenneth Macbaiie slept in peace. 


Aflcr the funeral, the unhappy maiden 
retiiriicfi to the. hut of her mother; but, 
though nfi'ectionnte and docile as here¬ 
tofore, the corroding fioison of grief gra¬ 
dually undermined her health, and threat¬ 
ened to consign her to an early grave. 
The kind attentions of the father of her 
murdered lover could alone withdraw 
her thoughts from the contemplation of 
Kenneth’s last hour; i)ut when left to 
herself, the dreadful scene was again pre¬ 
sent to her imagination. 

Like an unquiet spirit, she would oft 
wander amidst the spots endeared to her 
by the recollection of her lover; in wild 
plaintive tones, she would chant the 
songs in which he delighted; and in the 
lone hours of evening she would hold 
inuiginary converse with his shade, che¬ 
rishing tfie idea tha^ though unseen, he 
still hovered around her steps. Gra¬ 
dually her strength declined, her form 
wastra, sleep and appetite forsook her; 
and at times her mind seemed to share 
the debility of tier frame. 

A lad was now employed to tend the 
flocks of the widow; but Moragh often 
went with them to the hill; she delighted 
to deck her favourite kid with the gar¬ 
lands which Kenneth bad been used to 


admire: then would shccmbroccthe little 
animal, and shed tears upon its neck. 

One morning, her as|MH‘t bcs|)okc un¬ 
wonted ehcerfuliiess; and the sad heart 
of her mother opened to hope. 

'* I haic seen iny niiirderi’d love in a 
dream," said Moragh:" not in his wind- 
ing.shcct, hilt in briiial halNliments; and 
he bade me lie comforted, and said that 
our union was nt hand." 

For the first time since the loss of her 
lover, Moragh cuiiihcii and snooded up 
liiT long tresses, and arrayed herself in 
the tartan dress which she had worn on 
the fatal niglit of the murder. Then 
calling her faithful dog, she followed the 
flocks towards the upland (lastiires. 

'I'hu evening of a snort cold wintry day 
began to set in, yet the maiden retnnied 
not; and the fears of the anxious parent 
heeainc. intense. Having procccucd to 
tlic hill, she met the lad driving home 
the rioeks; hut her daughter wlis not 
with him — he had not seen her through¬ 
out the day. The distracted parent flew 
to her accustomed iuinnts —she called 
on her name in the shrill piercing tones 
of agony, but echo alone replied to her 
voice. 

Une solitan* hope remained—thpt she 
had wandered to the habitation of'Mac- 
bann; and thither her widowiai mother 
hurried with a forelmding heart. As she 
descended a steep ridg& the light laugh 
of gladness stnicK paiiiniliy on her ear; 
and soon she met a group of youthful 
mnimtninccrs traversing tnc wild patli. 
I'hcir mirth hecame hushed, and a tear 
stood ill the eye of more than one fair 
shepherdess, as they thought of the tin- 
happy mniduti who, in other years, had 
oft nt this season been the com|>anion of 
their pastimes. 

It was the eve of AlUliallows, tiie an¬ 
niversary of that night which had proved 
so fatal to the hopes of Moragh, and 
which, in her grief, the sorrowing parent 
hud till now foigulteii. None of the group 
bad seen her child; and, with incrausing 
speed, she entered the fatal pass leading 
to the dwelling of Marbane. > 

Imbued with the wild superstition of 
her country, she thought she heard the 
death-shriek rise on the blost, and fancied 
she beheld the blazing meteor pursuing 
its swift course to the chnrchyara where 
reposed the remains of the nmnier^ 
Kenneth. Guided by this supernatural 
apficaratice (for so she deemed itX she 
U 't 
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entered the mountain cemeteiy, and be¬ 
held her child stretched on tlie grave of 
iic*r lover: the spark of life had dud for 
ever — flloragh Muckay was at rest I 

• * # * 

A deep mystery hung over the end of 
Kenneth Macbrnne; hoc suspicion glanced 
not towards Norman Macleod as the 
miiiderer. At length the entreaties of a 
mother prevailed; and telling off his nro- 
pertyf tlie wretched man eniigratcd to 
America^ with Flora and bis widowed 
parent. 

Time passed on: Norman Macleod be> 
came a husband and a father, the founder 
of a race which still dourishes in the 
United States; but lie bore almiit with 
him through life that cankcr-wurin of the 
heart which dietli not.*' 


Many years bad elapsed since the time 
of Kenneth Maebane's murder, when an 
aged man, bowed down with infirmities, 
afrved on the Grampians, and sought 
the hospitality of the shieling where for¬ 
merly dwelt the parent of Moragh. To¬ 
wards evening the stranger took his way 
athwart the gloomy defile; and on the 
following morning bis cold remains were 
found stretched on the earth. 

A scroll which he wore next his heart 
disclosed his name, his guilt, and its 
cause. Denied a spot of earth in conse¬ 
crated ground, Norman Macleod found 
a last resting-place in the FVw/rtetde’s 
Grane. 

II-. 


POLAND. 


At the present period, when the atten¬ 
tion of all Euro {)0 is directed towards 
Poland,—when every heart lieats with 
symtuithy for that heroic nation,— our 
rmulsrs may pcnisc with n feeling of in¬ 
terest the following statistic account, which 
we have collected from official documents 
published in September, 1890, by order 
of the Kussian-Polish government. 

Previously tn_ thu iniquitous parti¬ 
tion of her provinces, Poland formed an 
extensive kingdom, lioundcd on the west 
by the Baltic, Brandenbui|', and Silesia; 
on die south by Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Moldavia: on the north and east 
by Russia. The kingdom was divided 
into thirty.onc {mlatiiiatcs. Civil dissen¬ 
sions, the seeds of which were sown by 
the ambition of nc^boiiring potentates, 
led to the deplorable result wnich ended 
ill the partition. The King of Prussia 
sdzedonThom, Dantzic, and the portion 
of Great Poland adjoining Prussia and 
Silesia. Russia took possession of Lithu¬ 
ania, Volhniia, and Podolia; and the 
Emperor of Austria had for his share Red 
Russia, Little Poland, and Southern Ma- 
zoria. By the tenns of the treaty of 
Tikit m 1807, Napoleon deprived l*russia 
of her share, for the purpose of consti¬ 
tuting the state rince known fay the name 
of the Grand Duchy of Wi^w, with 
which he presented the newly created 


sovereign of Saxony. With this state* 
the Congress of Vienna, in IB15, aggran¬ 
dised the gigantic power of Russia, the 
Grand Duchy of Posen having been re¬ 
served for His Prussian Majesty. From 
that period, the autocrat of Rusna baa 
added to his pompons titles that of King 
of Poland, delegating the sovereignty to 
one of his brothci^ who upholds his con¬ 
stitutional authority with the assistance 
of the knout. 

The kingdom is divided into dght wai- 
wodcs, palatinates, or governments, which 
comprise 29 orrondissenients and 77 dis¬ 
tricts. Its greatest extent from north to 
south is 120 leagues, and from east to 
west 95. Its new frontiers ore bounded 
on the north and west by the Prussian 
States; on the north and east by tii« 
Russian governments of Wilno, Grodno, 
and Volhynia; and on the south by Gal- 
licia, a province belonging to Ausb^ 

It is unfortunate that Poland, stnigsling 
for liberty and independence!, is erarely 
surrounded by despotic governments. 
Hence it is, that her ^ternate successes 
and reverses have excited little sym^thy 
amongst potentates who in the season of 
danger promise a free eonstitutibn to. 
their pmple; and who, when the evil 
hour is past, more firmly rivet the chmns 
by thdr predecessors. 

ndand u a mt open coontiy, rich in 
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eonif and abonodiitg in excellent (lasturc- 
laiul. Her silver, copper, iron, and coni 
mines are famous: those of mineral salt 
at Wielitska produce an immense reveune. 
Ttie interior of the countrv is covered 
with extensive forests. The principal 
rivers are the Vistula, the Niciuen, the 
Nie|}cr, the Bug, the Warm, and the 
Niestcr. 

The Roman Catholic is the established 
religion of the state; but toleration is 
mnted to the professors of every creed. 
The members of the (^tholic faith are 
estimated at the number of .tiSSSiSlo, 
both sexes included. If to this amount 
we add that of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Poland, we shall find a sum total 

of 4,322,354 individuals, forming the po< 
pulatioii of a country which has m:iilc a 
gallant and, till recently, a stieccsisrul 
stand against the overwhelming armies of 
Russia. The ('atholic inhabitants arc 
distrilmtcd amongst iui7 {Mrishes, and 
have besides 380 siipplcmcntiiry chiijicis. 
To these arc attached 3450 priests, in¬ 
dependently of the members of the church 
composing the higher clergy. 

At the coiiimeiiccmcnt of the insur¬ 
rection, the Polish army, which is nut 
iaclndt^ in the census of the population, 
presented an chective force of 57,<MX) 
men, 18,000 of which formed the cavalry 
force; the number of the veterans 
amounted to 3.5,500, not including 8000 
Itcloiiging to the corps of invalids. Thu 
dcsignatinii of veterans it> applied to such 
as after eight yc:irs are allowed to retire 
from active sttrvice; to which, however, 
they aru liiihie. to bu recalled. 

Both the Latin and Scluvonian lan¬ 
guages are spoken in Poland; but the 
nobility, whose numbers are considerable, 

3 leak French witli precision, and even 
egancc. 

The Polish women arc remarkable for 
their tieaiity; the men for ilieir well- 
formed persons, their polished manners, 
their gallant bming, and tlii-ir skill in 
horsemanship. It is, however, a subject 
of regreL that Dotwithstauding their brav- 
era, their participation in the same love 
of liberty, and in the same datigcn^ the 
population of Poland is constantly divided 
into two distinct classes—the nobles, rich, 
sCstely, and fond of show; and the pea¬ 
sants, attached to the glebe, and sulnect 
to a state of servitude which elsewhere 
would deserve the name of atgect slaver}'. 
Should a day of IDreedom yet dawn u]>ou 


the fallen fortunes of Poland, let us hope 
that constitutionnl ind^ndence nuiy be 
followed by the entire emancipation of 
the people. 

Previously to the year tSOS, commerce 
was at a low dib in Poland; but since 
that period her trailc has considerably 
improved, particularly during the last 
fifteen vears idT (lint profound pcaect of 
which, if we may judge by passing events, 
Euro|Hi seems at len"tli to grow weary. 
Warsaw, Toniasow, ()ro5cow, and many 
other Polish towns, arc now celebrated for 
their iimnufiictiirra. It is caleiilntcd timt 
throughout the kingiluin there arc about 
6000 looms set in motion by water or 
steam; mid which, in [loiiit of machinery, 
arc equal to those of any other country. 
More than 7,000,o<Ki yartls of cloth, of 
every colour and oimlity, arc annually 
inanufucturcd in Poland: the clothing of 
the army is eiitin*ly supplied from the 
cloth fnctorics of the country, where are 
also made other wotdicii stuils, such as 
kcrscyineriM, huliis' cloths, tiuniicis, car- 
Kiting, &c. These aru cxcliniigcd with 
inssia for cotton and silk stuils, linen, 
hump, oil, pitch, resin, &i;. Pulaiiil has 
also a bank, regulated on the same prin¬ 
ciples us those cstablislieil in other com- 
iiiemul countries of Europe. 

Thu industry and eoiimierdill pros¬ 
perity c'f Poland have powerfully con¬ 
tributed to the construction of the mivod 
roads, which already cover tliu siiriaco of 
the kingdom to tliu extent of more than 
140 miles (1.5 to thu degree), and by 
means of whkh, in the year 163!>, the 
whole country, from Warsaw to the 
IS'iuiiii. 11 , was remiered passable, notwith- 
staiiding the uiursliy nature of tlic soil, 
the scarcity of suitable iiiatcrials, and 
other serious obstacles. Coigiidcrable 
labour and expunsu iiavu also liecn de¬ 
voted to the estahliNlimcnt of the road 
from Warsaw to Posen, which cxteiiib ns 
far as the Prussian frontier: bridges have 
been erected over the VVursa, near Koto 
and Konin; and the project of cfTeeting 
a junction betwcun the Narew and the 
Nicincii, commenced in 1824, has since 
been continued with activity. Finally, 
the rivers Biebrsa and Netta, forming 

E iart of the Mmie line of communication, 
lavc bocu clciuiseda widened, and em¬ 
banked: Icntthened canals, and nume¬ 
rous sluice^ have established a commuui- 
catioD between the Jakes towards the 
river ilanea; so that the whole line. 
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from the Narew to Auguntow, and for 
miles beyond, has been tendered navigable. 

In Poland the adininistration of justice 
is prompt, but somewhat irregular and 
arlntrary. In the course of the year- 

1829, and during the first six months of 

1830, a number of legal cases were dis- 
osed of. Of the civil cases, the majority 
ad been pending since the years 1825 

and 1826; whilst the criminal case of 
longest standing had Iieen on the list 
only a few months. This enormous dif¬ 
ference sufficiently attests the lact that 
under a dcs|)otic government it is far less 
difficult to award death or the knoiit, 
than to pronounce a decision founded on 
principles of law or equity. 


IZady'i Mag. 

The capital of the ancient republic of 
Poland, though it existed as early as the 
13th century, cannot be considered to 
have formed a part of Poland properly 
so called till towards the year 1525. It 
was definitively incorporated with the 
kingdom of Poland at the end of the 
sixteenth century. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth,—the era whence may be 
dated the downfall of the Jagellon re- 

f mblic, and the commencement of Po- 
and's disastrous fate, — Warsaw became 
the prindpal city instead of Cracow, the 
ancient capital of the despotic Flasts 
and the constitutional sovereigns the Ja> 
gellons. Warsaw contains a population 
of 150,000 inhabitants. 


THE SMILE OF MY LOVE. 

Lovely is the fece of nature. 

Deck’d with spring’s unfading flowers. 
While the sun snows every feature 
Smiling through descending showers; 
Binls, with songs the tinie l^uiling. 
Chant their little notes witli glee: 
But to see my dearest smiling 
is more pleasing for to me. 

Mom her melting tints displaying 
Ere the sluggard is awake. 

Evening zephyrs gently straying 
O’er the suriuce of the lake. 

Melting hues and whispering breezes— 
All have riowerful charms for me: 

But no eartniy beauty pleases. 

When, iny Love, cotn()arcd to thee. 

Soft and sweet are showers descending 
On the parch’d exficcting ground. 
Fragrance to the meadow sending 
As their tlrops distil around: 

These, with every earthly blessing. 
Others loudly may implore; 

But one smile from theo possessing. 
Dearest, I can ask no more. 

Sweet is sleep to timid nature. 

Sweet to loboiu- is refiose. 

Sweet is life to every creature. 

Sweet the balm that hope bratows: 
But though spring and evening breezes. 
Sleep, and nop^ and life, to me, 

All are precious ; nothing pleases. 
Dearest, like a smile from tbee. 
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GILLE8 DE RETZ, THE ORIGINAL BLUEBEARD. 


Amongst the numerous traditionary 
If^cnds of the Bretons, none are mure 
appalling than those of which Gilles dc 
Rcu forms the subject. This personage 
was, in reality, the hero of the nursery 
tale of Bluebeard, under which renowned 
designation he has, for ages past, scared 
the rising generation of every countiy in 
Europe, The stoiy' relating to that par¬ 
ticular portion of his exploits whicn is 
narrated in the tale of Bluebeard is 
founded on the disappearance of his seven 
wives, whom be carried uif‘ one after an¬ 
other to his castle of La Verri^re, whence 
they never returned. But Gilles dc Ketz 
was, besides, lui historical character, and, 
notvrithstnnding bis enormous crimes, a 
valiant defender of his native country. 
Next to Joan d*Arc, he was mainly in¬ 
strumental in expelling the English from 
France. For these important services he 
was made a marshal of France by Charles 
the Seventh. He commenced his evil 
career by profligacy and extravagance of 
every kind; luid when nearly ruined by 
his vices, had recourse to the pretended 
science of alchymy, in order to repair 
hk shattered fortune. Deluded by the 
alc*!yiui$ts, he went a step farther, and 
eiii eavonred to practise magic. For this 
purpose he leagued himself with Frclati, 
an Italian magician, at whose instigation 
he committed unheard-of atrocities; 
among others, the murder of infant chil¬ 
dren, in order to use their blood in the 
ceremonies of magical incantation. ^ His¬ 
tory does not scruple to charge Louis the 
Eleventh with the practice of similar 
enormities. Gilles de Retz was at last 
arrested, and brought to trial at Nantes; 
but the particulars of the judicial pro¬ 
ceeding were too dreadful to be made 
public. He was coudemued to be burnt 
as a magician; but, on account of his illus¬ 
trious birth and patriotic services, a less 
terrible punishment was inflicted: be was 
strangled in prison, and hb body con- 
suinra. Before his death he voluntarily 
confessed many murders; amongst the 
number, those of the seven ladies whom he 
had either wooed or stolen, and of seven 
children of whom they were the mothers. 
It b singular that this incongruous being 
had the finest taste for music of any per¬ 
son in his time, and was the greatest 
encourager of the science. In each of 


the saloons in his numerous castles an 
organ formed the most uriiameiital piece 
of furnitiirc. He was likewise a devotee, 
and built a lieaiitifiil chapLl at Machu- 
Goul, one of bis lordships (this chapel is 
still a model of Gothic architecture): it 
was served by thirty priests. The follow¬ 
ing talc is one oi the traditions of the 
Bretons. 

THE LAST BANQUET OE GULES DE RETZ. 

Gilles de Retz, lord of Voriuo and of 
Iiigraiide, presided at the banquet. It was 
crowded, but not with the neighbonriiig 
nobles, bis peers and companions in arms. 
Gilles dc Retz hud associates more worthy 
of him; the sordid crew who ininistcreil 
to hb crimes. There were seen trooiis 
of enchanters, sorcerers of the night, ly¬ 
ing aichymists, and the profligate priests 
who served his chapels, intermixed with . 
women more shamuless and wicked than 
they. Yet the King of France was nut 
served in more stately fashion. The dishes 
were of solid gold; delicious wines 
sparkled in precious crystal vases. Thirty 
lamps of chased silver were suspended 
from the ceiling, and cast their rays on the 
rich tapestry that hung upon Me walls. 
No stories of scripture or chivalry adorned 
these bangings; but figured thereon were 
black necromancers evoking phantoms, 
hideous hobgoblins, urchins, and gnomes; 
fitting ornaments for this horrible place, 
where Satan was worshipped and God 
blasphemed. Round the table stood 
pages, dressed in cloth of gold: their 
youthful faces were pallid and horror- 
stricken. Each bore in his hand a flam¬ 
beau, which illumined the banquet scene; 
and as the flame flickered ami waved, it 
threw a fitful lustre on the ghastly pictures 
represented on the tapestry, ami seemed 
to animate them with life and motion. 
Between .the courses of the banquet the 
organ, placed at the upper end of the hall, 
was played. Gilles dc Retz discoursed 
familiarly of the most atrocious crimes; 
and the o^n replied with the melody of 
angels. On a sudden the drawbridge 
was heard to fall, and the machinery of 
the portcullis was put in violent motioh. 
Heavy steps, as if from feet of solid iron, 
sounded in the entry of the castle; the 
melody of the oigaii expired with a wail¬ 
ing sigh, and an appalling apparition en- 
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tered the hall. The figure bore human 
proportions, but seemed of the colour and 
solidity of iron: it wore a sort of tabard, 
emblaaoned with strange and fearful he* 
raldry. It tramped to the lower end of 
tlic ball, opposite to the chair of state 
where the suzerain sat, and rolled on him 
its red eves, which looked like balls of 
hot metal. 

*' Holla I ** said the bold Smgneur de 
Retz, " who has unbarred the gates and 
lowered the drawbridge? and who art 
thou that thus unbidden intrudest on our 
festivities ?** 

He would have risen to expel the un¬ 
welcome visiter, but the strange sounds 
proceeding from the 8pectre|s motionless 
lips fixed the lord of Retz in horror to 
his scat, whilst he listened to this mes- 

' I come from the depths below to Ind 
thee do homage to thy new master. Satan 
is despoiled of the crown of hell *, and 
> the ^ant Beelzebub reigns king of the de¬ 
mons. He is seated on Uie infernal throne, 
his broad forehead bound with a circlet 
of fire. Baalbcritz, his high priest, anoints 
his brow with an ablution of burning oil. 
Come and render homage to thy new 
master, who requires of thee prompt 
obedience and speedy service ; for Master 
king of tortures, who bums the souls of 
the ilamncd in the fiery furnace, has fol¬ 
lowed Satan in his exile. The flames of 
hell are lefl; to cool, and the tortured 
enjoy a nioiucritary respite. Beelzebub, 
in the midst of bis power, needs an exe¬ 
cutioner to work his imperial will. Thou, 
Gillcs de lietz, art worthy of the office; 
thou hast been chosen, and thou must 
follow me.” 

The uneardily voice ceased: die dead 
silence that ensued was at length broken 
by the lord of Retz, who accosted a pale 
young man seated at his right hand. 

" Thou, Prclati, minister of the powers 
below, knowest thou nought of this?” 

At this question the brow of Prelati, 
the enchanter, assumed a livid hue. He 
bowed bis head to conceal his emotion. 

” Friends,” resumed the Lord of Retz^ 
** metbinks our mirth flags: why these 
scared visages at our festive board? We*lt 
drink a health to the new power below.” 


Gillcs dc Retz fille j the cup, and as be 
drank the trumpets sounded a flourish; 
but mingling with the warlike clarions 
were cries strange and harsh, that seemed 
like groans and shrieks of agony. When 
the mudeians had ceased, a deeper horror 
and more appalling silence pervaded the 
whole assembly. 

Again Gilles de Retz endeavoured to 
rouse the guests from their dull stupor. 
** Holla! ” cried he, ” where arc my buL 
foons— my minstrels — my tale-tellers ? 
Let them exert themselves to enliven my 
guests, and make those laugh who now 
are pale with terror.” 

^ As he spoke the thirty lamps were ex- 
tingiiishecf, and before the attendants 
could re-illumine them, the tramp of 
slow, heavy steps was heard ascending the 
stairs, and approaching the hall. Instantly 
seven female spectres, of colossal stature, 
and in snow-white apparel, approached 
the affrighted revellers. The ghastly inp 
traders, their arms stiffly stretched by 
their sides, marched around the table, 
like the dead set in motion, and mur¬ 
mured in hollow accents, ** Remorse to 
thee, Gillcs de Retz—rcmorac 1 ” ITiey 
paused at last, fur the infernal herald 
again began to speak. 

” ficebebub has by his arms subdued 
the infernal universe. The seas of blood 
and tears, and of burning sulphur, are 
subject to his mandates. On the conti¬ 
nent of fire in vain Baal led the armies 
of Satan; in vain, on the ocean of flame, 
flouted his navies, under the command of 
Leviathan. Each misshapen vessel, with 
her sails of winding sheets and masts of 
fire, has lieen driven on shore an enor¬ 
mous wreck. Beelzebub reigns without 
rival below: to him ascend prayers, 
gnashing of teeth, sobs, tears, and Intter 
maledictions—the homage rendered by 
lost souls. But torture pauses for an 
executioner—-Gilles de Retz, thou art 
summoned to thy post.” 

When he had ceased speaking, each 
uest, in a low stifled voice, whispered in 
is fcllow*s ear, and again the suence of 
the grave pervaded the ball. 

” Seest thou not, herald,” cried Gillcs 
de Retz, “ that our mirth is marred by 
thy unbidden presence. Ho 1 my pages 


* In the works of the ancient writers on demonology we find it gravdy stated, that 
Satan having been dethroned by a nvolntimi Ut the lower regions, Bcelzrimb now reigns 
absidute seveieign of heR 
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and archen! thrust forth than vile in¬ 
truders.” 

None sdrrcd, none seemed to hear. 
The torches held by the pages trembled 
in their agitated grasp. A deep fear sunk 
on the SuKcrain de lletz. 

“ Will not, then,” he groaned, ** my 
holy actions be counted in my favour? 
Have I not had fear of God?—have 1 
nut built altars—chapels ? 'Jliat at Mn- 
checoul is rich, grand, and beautiful. Do 
not choirs of priests sing and pray for 
me? Have I not provided the orphan 
with a refuge?” 

As he uttered these words, a long hol¬ 
low groan re^nded from the bowels of 
the earth. The Ups of Gilles de Retz 
trembled, but he turned fiercely to his 
magician. *' This is thj^ magic! — thine, 
Pr^ti 1 From thee arise all the visions 
of this hideous night Why didst thou 
not warn me of it Uiis morning?^ Quick, 
light again the lamps. Dismiss those 
seven spectres wlio stand there, their dead 
eyes iinmoveably glaring on mine: the^ 
look white in the darkness. The trick is 
excellent—the illusion is complete; for, 
Prclati, thy art has terrified us all. Speak 
— has it not?” 

Prelati, with a low voice and shudder, 
renlied, ” Oh, this is real! ” 

Now do 1 tremble,” exclaimed Gilles 
de ]^tz. ” Yet I was once reputed brave. 
Am I not a marshal of France?—have I 
not, with Charles the Fortunate and the 
Maid, driven the English from iiiy native 
soil in many a hard-fought field? Am 
I not a noble, and, what is more, a hero ? 
1 will not fear! Holla! draw near my 
jesters—my valets-replenish the board, 
amuse ray guests.” Then added he in a 
low tone, ” May Heaven have mercy on 
my crimes!” 

But the heart of that cruel suzeraiu 


beat with yet more alarm when the sub- 
terran^n sound was renewed in loud, 
hollow tones, that shook the vaulted roof 
of the hall. As it was heard nearer and 
louder, pale and bleeding spectres of chil¬ 
dren entered on all sides, and crowded to 
embrace their mothers. At this sight the 
pages in terror dropped thdr flambeaux: 
amt the voice of the herald agun sounded 
through thu gloom. 

” The throne of Beeixebub, where be is 
seated for eternity, is guarded by tho 
ministers of his will, who, at his signal, 
fly to fulfil his decrees. At his right is 
Euryuome, the prince of death; his body 
is pale and phaiitomlike: no mortal can 
beaold his ardent eyes and live. Near 
him is the horrible Emphuse, who impean 
even at mid-day to the wretched, abusing 
them, urging them to suicide, and, with 
frightful laughter, mocking their despair. 
On the other side stands the demon cS 
incendiaries, the triple-headed Haborym, 
shaking a flambeau. But what avail* 
their terrors ? Hell needs an executioner, 
Gilles do Retz—thou art he! ” 

Bv tho sepulchral light of one dying 
torch, which flickered at intervals mm 
the ground where it had fallen, was seen 
the band of spectres that had intruded on 
the revels of the cruel suzerain. Joining 
hands, they moved in solemn dance round 
the immense hall, murmuring as they 
vanished, ” Remorse, Gilles de Retz, re¬ 
morse ! —to thee remorse! ” 

This wa.s the last iMuiqiict of Gilles de 
Retz. All is now desolate on tlie spot 
which once re-cchocd with the shoot and 
song of midnight revelry. The aspic and 
the viper hiss in the ruined balls of thd 
once proud baron, and the lone traveller 
s]iiirs his steed as lie passes tiie dreai^ 
pile. The stillness that awes his soul is 
the silence of the tomb. 
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ASTsas. 

—« To sultry August Spreads its charms, 

Lights pale Uciober on his way, . 

And twines December’s snus.” 

J. MomaoiuET. 

The ancient name of Queen Margare^ ttuls,— a class of worthies who, we griCTe 
formerly bestowed on the China aster, is to observe, are now last vanishing firom the 
now heard from the lips only of ladies fiice of the earth. Thdr numbers are 
with venerable long waists and rolled thinned bv eveiy spring and foil, and very 
hair, and gentlemen with bob-wigs or pig- soon we snail not have ft fine qiedmen of 
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either left. their ravouritc flower, 
may be consiilereil an antiquarian blossom, 
being one of the earliest exotics ever cul¬ 
tivated in Knglnnil. Many and fervent 
arc Chaucer's u$|)iration$ to the flower 
Miugucritc, under which synanyine the 
)Oet Wits fain to conceal the [lassion which 
ic dared to feel for one of the royal ladies 
of the house of Hlantt^cnet. Queen Star- 
garets were cultivatcu by the florists of 
ancient days, long before tulips were va¬ 
lued or aiiricidas displayed their charms. 
In the reign of Henry IV. of France, the 
Mardchal dc Hiruii had such a piissioii for 
this flower, that 9000 puts of La Ueine 
Marguerite omaiiiented his parterres; 
but the Marguerite is now a deposed 
queen and a degraded beauty; she is con¬ 
sidered coarse and coinmon; she has fallen 
from her high estate, and has, by general 
consent, been banished to the cottage 
garden, or the old-fashioned parterres 
belonging to gentles of the olden school, 
cwbo still rcgiird her with a favourable 
eye, and pretcr her to her presuming ri¬ 
val of niudern date, the dahlia. Although 
the aster is now neglected by modern 
florists, it will repay their cares when 
cultivated; but it grows so readily from 
seed, and flowers so cheerfully on any 
sort of soil, that it is not endeared to the 
cultivator by requiring those assiduities 
whicli he is under the necessity of paying 
to coyer floral beauties. Our gardening 
liooks bestow but a cold notice on the 
China aster, and to show what may be 
done in producing varieties and improve- 
jnents, we must have recourse to conti- 
nentiU horticulture; for la Heine Mar¬ 
guerite is, and always has been, a great 
tuvourile in France and Holland,- 
A flower of this species, called the 
lacteus altmmutf rises to the height of 
twelve feet, and is the highest among the 
chariiiing groups which arc often funned 
with the other varieties of the asters. 
The shrubby plants that adorn the gar¬ 
dens at the ftill of the year, culled in Eng¬ 
land Michaelmas daisies, arc of this tribe; 
but they are perennials, while most of, 
the C'hina asters are annuals. In August 
the China asters first blossom, but as 
they are then eclipsed by crowds of bright 
annuals and other flowers, it is not till the 
present month (October) that their charms 
arc duly appreciated; the varieties which 
then appear, if the proper seeds are sought 
for, would surprise the English flonst. 
Wc give a list of the asters that flower in 
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August:—The cordalui, which has little 
white flowers with red stamina, and rises to 
the height of three feet and a half. The /a- 
tjfo/iui, blue flowers figured with white. 
The mibericuit azure blue. The puncMia, 
lilac with little separate flowers, but form¬ 
ing a perfeet umbel, exceedingly pretty: 
this only grows to the height ol fifteen 
jiliclics. The eorymbosuit, large R’d blue 
flowers, ten inches high. The solidn- 
ginotdet, with little white curled flowers, 
singular and pretty. 

September presenis us with the follow¬ 
ing list:—The floriluadvsy a very large 
white flower: the plant is four frat and 
a half in height The cyaneua, of a beau¬ 
tiful cornflower blue, whence its name: it 
is in height two feet and a half. The 
patau, a large and fine deep purple 
flower. Vttldiclhu vel gUtbosvxt a little 
white flower with red stauiiaa; the plant 
but ten inches iii height. 

Thu first approach of frost, in the com- 
ineiicemciit of October, generally deals 
destruction among the dahlias. Some 
beautiful species of the asters then ti[)pcar 
and flourish with the greatest brilliancy, 
if the proper sorts are procured. As a 
guide to the florist, we shall enumerate 
the following s|)lciidid October list: — 

The AtUr rosctu is of a bright rose 
colour; its height rises to six feet. Thu 
Novi i?c/gti, fine blue, five feet in height. 
The crietddet blue is a fairy-looking aster, 
but three inches high. The raUcifo/itu^ 
or willow-leaved, is pale blue, ukcwisc a 
little plant of the same height; so is the 
atper, bearing white flowers. The Noree 
AngluBt bright purple, attains the height 
of five feet. This is the greiit ornauieht 
of English gardens at Michaelmas, and 
is the only oue of this list well known in 
our country. The midalnlis bears white 
flowers, which change to red. It attains 
the height of three feet. Comotus vel urn- 
bronu, little white flowers. The Riveri^ 
with most elegant small white blossoms, 
is but five or six inches in stature. 

It is very easy to obtain seed from the 
. greater number of these species; they 
should be sown in gradation during the 
month of April in England, on a hotlied ; 
although the hardy sorts often sow them¬ 
selves inconveniently in die partene. 
Many varieties are obtained by ^thering 
and tying the flower of one colour, when 
in full bloom, on the stalk of another, 
and preserving the seeds of the growing 
plant. They may be arranged in the 
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most charming pyramids, if attention is 
paid to their various heights, colours, 
and times of florescence; and thus they 
resent to the eye an iuconceivabie nuin> 
cr of shades, from deep blue to brilliant 
azure, all sorts of purple, lively rose to 
flesh colour, pure white to grey and blue 
white; while the si/e of their blossoms 
varies from a small daisy to the enormous > 
circumference of thirty inches. 

If we succeed in drawing attention to 
the new continental varieties of this va¬ 
luable flower, our gardens will receive a 
connecting link between the inagnificont 
dahlias which so often desert us during 
a shar{) October, and the lovely Chinese 
chrysanthemums which have lately foniird 
so elegant a crown for the brow of Win¬ 
ter when he makes his approach in dense 
dark November. But, even then, the 
hardy and faithful tribe of asters does 
not abandon those gardens which arc 
hospitable enough to receive them; in 
fact, their most stately and valuable va¬ 
rieties blossom in the first days of No¬ 
vember, and continue till Christmas. 
These are the lacleut Mmimuy rising to 
the majestic height of twelve feet; the 
purjmrens altumius, which is eight feet 
higl.; and last,but certainly not least,the 
grtt' ■f^orut, a lieautifiil nower of the 
fine . bine, which expands to the amazing 
size of thirty inches in circumference. 

The tribe of aster, although offering 
so many advantages to the florist, is not 
of equal interest to tlic botanist, in whose 
eyes it is too obedient to the will of the 
rnltivatnr, and offers too many varieties 
of corolla. The bust specimens for ex¬ 
amination ns to structure are to be found 
among the single Michaelmas daisies. 
These present a scaly, starry calyx, or 
green •flower<cnp; corolla, or blossom 
leaves, in the form of a star with many 


rays. If a'petal be pulled off, there will 
be found adhering to it a valve containing 
a pointal, surrounded by a cluster of an¬ 
thers which surmount a germun of one 
seed. The disk, or j^eilow part of the 
flower, is composed ot similar bundles of 
anthers and pointais ratlicr difiercntly 
disposed. The anthers are too nimieroiis 
to be reckoned, and are classed under 
the name Si/n^enesin *; the order is that 
of Ptdffgnmia superjlua. According to 
the iintnrnl order of Linnaeus, this trilic 
ranks with those called Composites^ which 
are compound flowers, made up of bun¬ 
dles of anthers and pointais, not only dis¬ 
posed in yellow disks like the daisy, dubli.i, 
daiulelinn, ragwort, and sunflowers; but 
of various forms, like the thistle, scabious, 
cyaneiis, or cornflower. The sole diffi¬ 
culty in botanical studies is the power of 
describing correctly coinfioiind flowers, as 
onr most learned botanists arc singularly 
abstruse on that bend; nor do they by 
anv nieans agree in arrangement. 

The China aster, ns we have already 
observed, is exceedingly varied from its 
natural state by cultivation; but although 
the corolla multiplies and encroaches 
upon the ycllosv disk where seeds are 
formed, it never loses the power of pro¬ 
ducing seeds. The perennial single as¬ 
ters, or Michaclinns daisies, which we 
have directed our fair readers to dissect 
and class, iiny be considered as apper¬ 
taining more especially to the botanist; 
but the China aster belongs to the florist. 
It is aiiiiisiiig to compare them; for a 
near relationship may Itc traced even in 
the leaves and calyx, as well ns in the 
flower, nlthongli the China aster is so 
much cnlaiwd by culture. 

The medical properties of this tribe 
are not IfShiarkable. The perennial va¬ 
rieties are increased by |Nirting the roots. 

£. fS. 


THE STOllY OF A PALIKAR. 

AN ALBANIAN SKBTCn. 

“ Now, stranger gentleman, as you at loannina, during the reign of All 
have treated me with a bottle of capital Pasha. 

wine, and of course expect some return “ You have heard, no doubt, of All’s' 
for your generosity, I will narrate a admiration for Greek women. I was 
strange circunibtance that took place often despatched on his love errands; but 

* The g*8 in botanical nomenclature are pronounced bard. 
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never, never till this sin>burdened heart 
ceases to palpitate, shall I foivet the, hor¬ 
rible tact which 1 now proceed torelate. 

“ I was on guard before the harem one 
dorious midnight. The moon was shin- 
in a cloudless sky, as she nowhere 
shines but on the tombs of our patriot 
fathers, almost emulating the sun, but 
with splendour more softened and re¬ 
fined. The awful stillness of eveiy thing 
around was broken but by the smothered 
tramp of my fellow guards, and the voice 
of some watchful recluse slowly chanting 
the * Kyrie cleison’ in a neighbouring 
convent. The blue lake of loannina lay 
spread in glassy calmness before our feet, 
and reflected many a red watchfire, burn¬ 
ing at intervals on the neighbouring 
hmghts. In the distance, the ancient 
forests of Perama were just distinguish¬ 
able, and the clear unbroken outline of 
those frowning hills which surround our 
town and principality. 

" The low tinkling of a convent bell, 
and the shrill voice of the muezzin, h’fce 
a spirit’s, calling * To prayer, to piwer !* 
had already announced the hour of mid¬ 
night, and we were preparing to rouse 
the relief guard, who soundly slept by a 
larpe fire, when a sudden and unnatural 
noiM arose from within the wall of the 
harem. First we heard a piercing shriek; 
and in a moment numerous and hurried 
lights gleamed from the semi-transparent 
lattices. Amidst the confusion of voices 
and trampling of feet, the words of die 
POsh^ uttered in a loud and vehement 
tone of command, were fearfully pre¬ 
eminent:-*-’’Guards! attention! stop 
.^e traitor! There, there, do you not see 
his dress behind the citron-'llies ? Close 
the sluices, he is swimminSgdown the 
fall; quick—quickmarlin^cap,— 
fire 1* Another low sbHdc on the 
ear asthis'hst qfder was mven; andiiy 
a moment ^the report of a hundred 
musketo rolled on the heavy airj thdr 
roar resounding from height to h^bt in 
echoes less and less distinct, till it died 
awayin the distance. 

“Till this moment we had been mb- 
■ive listeners to the din of arms witiiin 
the harem: but a pistol fladi Srom the 
garden wall, and the fell of one of our 
companions dangerously wounde^ ren¬ 
dered us now more interested in the 
scene. To prime our firelocks and 
levd them was the work of one instant; 
in another a voUey had been poured in 


the direction whence the flash proceeded. 
Wc immediately searched eveiy nrigh- 
bouring spot with tho greatest care; but 
not a branch was broken, not a blade of 
grass was disturbed, which might indicate 
by what path the fujptive had escaped. 

“ The cause of this tumultuous scene 
was not long a matter of doubt. On the 
revious evening a beautiful Turkish girl 
ad been carried off from a ncighbounng 
village When the ravishers arrived, 
she was musing by moonlight in her 
fetheris garden, by the side of a ruined 
fountmn, formed of a tablet richly sculp¬ 
tured; and around the broken capitals 
and mutilated basso-relievos some deli¬ 
cate hand had entwined a fragrant honey¬ 
suckle. The cheeks of lautnc (such was 
the maiden’s name) emulated the divine 
pu^a of that garden. She was hymning 
a song of love and constancy, when in 
an instant her form (you might have 
fancied it a Nmad’s) was seiz^ ^y the 
rude grasp of Albanian palikars. 7'he 
whole party mounted their swift Arabians 
with tlie weeping g^rl; and in a few 
moments the moon-lit minaret of the 
village was lost in the distance. An 
houris sharp riding brought the palikars 
to loannina, and the beauteous lanthc 
was securely lodged in the harem of All. 

“Even the harem of Ali Fash& was not 
impr^ablc. This Turkish maiden had 
secret^ loved a noble Greek (there is 
no accounting for love); and, though 
death would inevitably follow the dis¬ 
covery of such an aflection, she loved 
him still. He for whom she thus 
hazarded life, gilded as it was with 
youthful halos of hope and happiness^ 
in return for her constancy, attempted 
the difficult, nay, forlorn plan of her 
escape. A low knocking bad been 
beam at one of those private entrances 
with which Turkish harems sire fre¬ 
quently provided; and when the dom- was 
opened an aged woman stood before 
the slave who guarded it, and with 
a heavy purse of mid secured his rilence 
and assistance. After the interchange of 
a few wordk mysteriously uttme^ the 
crone took her way in the direction of 
the inner court. Slowly and silently 
she stqiped over the guard, who was 
fortunately buried in wine and slumber, 
and soon arrived at the corridor, whence 
the sleemng epoitments of the ladies 
branched off on either ride. 

“ At die moment of lanth^s ctma^- 
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ment to the barem, she bad been placed 
in a separate apartment. Her toni dress 
was removed, and she was arrayed in all 
the splendour of an Eastern bride. 
Richest and softest perfumes breathed 
delicious odours from her hair; aod the 
semi-transparent satin of her dress was 
adjusted in the most graceful folds. But 
it was as though u corpse had been 
adorned for the mockery of bridal 
festivity. She oflered no resistance to 
the attendants; and soft music, in all the 
wild melody of the harp of the winds, 
began her epithalamium. Maidens 
decked her with fresh flowers, and 
danced around her in congratulation; ■— 
she heard, she was conscious of no more. 

** Into this chamber did the crone pro¬ 
ceed with light and wary step. An old 
woman’s dress thrown off, the noble 
Greek chieftain knelt at the feet of her 
he loved. O Goil! what were his feel¬ 
ings on beholding the beauteous wreck 1 
The object of his earliest, his only idol¬ 
atry, the fmiT being he had passionately 
lovtd from childhood, was seated on the 
floor at the furthest comer of the apart¬ 
ment—now tearing her hair with fran¬ 
tic wildness, now relapsing into dull 
anri awful silence. She addressed her 
once loved Thodor as an cnemv, and 
bui : into a paroxysm of miugleu mad¬ 
ness and rage. 

** * Ha! Im I proud Pasha, the curse of 
a dying one be on tliee! Avaunt! with 
thy messengers of evil—avaunt, I say, 
—will no one defend me?—Undone 
lanthel’” 

“ She uttered a loud and fearful 
scream. The paroxysm was over; and 
the helpless lanthe, overcome by the 
exertion, sunk lifeless on the ^und. 
Roused by the ciy of his victim, Ali 
rushed into the chamber, lanth^i lover 
was not so romandc as to stand still and 
be shot: darting through a trellis at the 
other side of the room, he escap^ just 
as AH entered. But bis disguise^ re¬ 
vealed the stratagem which had obtuned 
him admission into the harem. The 
Fashk had seen the old woman enter from 
the avenue that led to the eastern pos¬ 
tern, and the rest was tolerably clear. 
The guards were ouickly arousM, end 
all the harem joined in the pursuit 

** Meanwhile the cold night air rerilved 
lantbe^ and, srith reason, calmness re¬ 
turned. She saw oil the fearful horrors 
of hef ntuation; hermlf the betn^ of 


hmr lover, who at that moment, perhqM, 
was vainly struggling his death stru^le 
at the bottom of the Lake of loannina. 
Just then she beard the order to fire 
upon Thodor, and uttered that deep cry 
which a second time startled us at our 
posts. 

“ Fortunately, we were unable to over¬ 
take the fugitive; and Ali, foaming with 
disappointed rage, ordered the guards 
who had admitted him to be sewn up 
in a sack, and thrown into the lake. 

** The morning sun now gilded the mi¬ 
narets and domes of loannina, pouring 
floods of crimson on the neighbouring 
heights; and the inhabitants began to 
enquire the causes of the uproar of the 
revious evening. The news spread from 
ouse to house with surprising rapidity. 
Groups might be seen discussing the mat¬ 
ter in the public squares; and all the 
town was soon .informed of the unac¬ 
countable disappearance of a respectable 
Turkish mmden from her fiithcr^s house. ‘ 
SuspidouB concerning her destination 
were freely whispered. Some kind of 
popularity is necessary to preserve even 
tyrants on their thrones; and Ali per¬ 
ceived that the forcible abduction of a 
daughter of the prophet was a clunax to 
his excesses which required some satis- 
fectoiy explanation. All the fiend of the 
man now came into action. He smoothed 
his fox-like brow: proceeded to pay his 
morning meed of ^miration to tnc pro¬ 
phet; and then, like a devout Mussulman, 
returned home to administer justice, and 
to aven^ public aud prlvi^ wrong. Ali 
reclined on bis divan, propped by softest 
pillows, with pistols in his girdle, and a 
real Dami^ene suspended bdiind. Be¬ 
fore himj^rc spread the spiral windi^ 
of hiB= p^mmed chibouque. First, wiui 
a fearfullw^] on his countenance, he or- 
ydered the Turkish maiden to be brought 
before him. It fell to my lot to fetch her 
to the judgmentdiall. You may have seen 
thtt bMutiful omammit of Grecian rivers, 
the wateNlily, rearing its noble stem, 
opening its pc^s to the morning sun, 
and exulting in the splendour which 
prompted the eulogium of him who Spake 
as never man spake.* Perchance, too, you 
hove leeo it diroop and wither bmieath 
the sultry beat or noonday. Such was 
the change of lanthe. It were vain to de¬ 
scribe her appearance—the languor of 
her once flaaning eye, the deadfy prie- 
neis of her tipi. She semned to under- 
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stand niy errand before 1 spoke; and,' 
rising with perfect calmness, followed me 
to the presence of tlie Pashii. It was 
soon spread through the city that he had 
seized the lost maiden, and that she was 
now to be tried on a capital charge: ac-w 
cordingly vast crowds assembled round 
the divan. The Faslia condescended to 
explain her crime. He cx|)atiated on his 
jealouby for the honour or the prophet, 
and for that pure law which punished 
with death all who * encouraged the ad¬ 
dresses ’ of infidels. 11 had been reported 
that the female now before him had been 
guilty of this bhocking crime, and by pri¬ 
vate means he had become convinced of 
the truth of his suspicions I It was his 
duty, therefore, to order her to be stoned 
alive in the midst of the public square. 

“ lanthc would have answered, but she 
was instantly removed to a damp cell, 
while the necessary pre[iaratiomi were 
made for her execution. A large deep 
opening was made in the centre of the 
public square, and barriers were erected 
to prevent the pressure of the crowds. 
Thu hour of noonday had already been 
proclaimed by the muezzin; and an univer¬ 
sal buzz through the assembled multitude 
announced the approach of the criminal. 
All idmultanGously rushed forward to 
catch a view of her form; and jests, and 
tears, and ribaldry, and sighs, were fear¬ 
fully intermingled, lanthe advanced with 
a firm step, habited in sackcloth, her 
bands tied behind her, and her long veil 
Hooting on‘the wind. Breathless bilence 
succeeded ns blie arrived at her ready- 
formed tomb. Being myself on guard, I 
was sufficiently near to observe a muffled 
form whisper to the criminbl, as she 
passed: * You may yet be h||gy — leap 
over J' But she seemed to j MH p h aotioe 
of the wutd^ and muvcd^ERir|ritl|out 
making any visible sip in return*. 

'* Now came tlie climax of this horrible 
scene. The Mabomedan law allows Ar¬ 
sons found guilty of the crime fdr ihe 
false imputation of which lontbe was 
about to sufler, to save their lives by 
leaping over the trench.- Were they to 
avail themselves of this privilege, every 
devout worbhipper.of the prophet would 
spit at them, and spurn them; but still 
tney would.be saved from destruction. 
Bach person present stood on the tip- 
toi^H expectation, to witness die con- 
•duct of the>Tuiidsh maiden. . She raised 
her unbound hands to heaven, leaped 


convnldvely' into the air; and fell at the 
bottom of the grave. An executioner 
descended, and tore ofiThcr veil, thus ex¬ 
posing her to the unholy gaze of the 
multitude; and in an instant a thousand 
reckless barbarians began to pelt her 
with pebbles and dust. She appeared 
bruised, but at first not materially injured; 
afterwards larger stones were thrown upon 
her, and her gore bespattered tlic sides of 
the horrible tomb. Earth seemed to 
refuse the innocent blood. At last an 
aged man, bending under the weight of 
infirmities, and evidently tottering on the 
verge of another world, drew near to the 
scene of execution. ‘ Her fatiier, her fa¬ 
ther !' was whispered among the miilti- 
titude, and all retired at siuht of his 
patriarchal appearance and afflicted con¬ 
dition. His ihends had in vain attempted 
to dibsuadc him from the wild project 
of being present at his daughter’s death. 
He only answered, * They have destroyed 
the blooming branches, let them take the 
withering stem.’ When he looked at 
the crushed thing lying beneath him, and 
tbunght of tlie once beautiful daughter 
who had laughed away the cares of age, 
and tended his sick-lmd, and increased 
his every pleasure tenfold, exhausted dof 
ture g.*ive way, and be fell lifeless into 
the grave. A palikar roughly drew him 
out, his white beard all besmeared with 
the gore of his child, and some bystanders 
removed him from the spot. At length 
the scene of blood was over, — lanthe’s 
sufferings were terminated by death. Tbe 
grave was immediately filled up; and you 
would little think that beneath yonder 
spot, where the picturesque group of 
children are playing, and the young olive 
trees bloom, her crushed bones moulder, 
tmpiarked by monumental stone, and un- 
r^rded, save in the memory of some 
Albanian palikar. 

The grey hairs of her father were 
soon brought with sorrow to the grave; 
and, as to her lover,he was never 
heard of afterwards.” • • 

* • • . * 

” Now, my dear Gnbbins, you have spun 
a good yarn. Stop 1 — it is a yarn from 
beginning to end. Do you recollect me? 

** S • * *, ray friend, who, in tbe 

name of good fortune, ever expected to 
sec you at loanniiia?” * * 

* I * . , * . * 

• Most courteous reader, I presented to a 
person, deponing to be an AlbaniSn pali- 
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kar, two Ix>ttlci of best Chian wine, and dual to whom I listened; for ** cbb bv 
recdved in return the above relation, on good come out of* such a " Nazareth ?** 
legitimated principles of exchange; not The honourable and learned Mr. G., how- 
doubting but that I should immortalise ever, has relieved nijr ibars, assuriiM 
myself, story, end palikar, by the inser* me, that he received his story from an At 
riefn of this account in the L^y’s Ma^- banian palikar. I offer it, therefore, with 
zine I Wliilc thus induldng in fairy greater confidence to thee; and should it 
visions of immortality, andlaudatoiv no- afford some interest, 1 shall be wellsatis- 
tices from the weekly papers, I uniortu- fied. And now, r^er, farewell 1 May 
nately made the nwkwara discovery to your shadow never be less! 
which I have already adverted; namely, H. C. S. 

that Timothy Obadiah Gubbins, Esquire, —. Chamben^ IanoolH*t Inn. 

late of Trin. ColL Cainb., was the indivi- 


Hetito of iliftratuit, fim Sltw, etc. 

CooMT Robert or Pabis. JSjf Sir Walter daughter to boot; and born when the 
Seott. ^ Greek Imperiidists were a rich, peaceable. 

We are happy to find that the public, and wcll-bciiavcd people. Anna and her 
instead of losing Sir Walter Scott, a ca- father Alexius were roused from thdr 
laniity with which they were threatened literary studies first by the invauon of, 
last spring, are about to gaiu a new work Hubert Guiscurd, the Norman Duke of 
from his pee. In order to secure the Calabria, who, with fifteen thousand men, 
copyright, it is printed simultaneously in defeated an army of a hundred and 
tins country and in America; for tiint sixty thousand {leople whom the ein- 
purpose, the proof-sheets are regularly peror armed by way of defence; and 
transmitted across the Atlantic. An ex- then by the rabble-rout of the first cru- 
t^£ from one of them has by some sade, lirao swarmed under the wails of 
mer s found its way into the JNatwaal Constantinople like still-increasing flights 
Gtn.Ue, a literary American paper, and of locusts.^ It it impossible to imagine a 
has been reprinted in the Alhenaumf from quiet studious city, emperor, and pnneess 
which we do not scruple to copy it for more thoroughly annoyed than hy such 
the entertaiumentofour (airreaders,who a visitation; the more politely they de> 
should lie informed that iSir Walter has nieaned themselves, the more rude be- 
not yet completed his Romance. came their guests; the more they soothed 

Three very celebrated Roberts were and coaxed, the more their visitants 
engaged in the first crusade, the era of rased and roared. Can we wonder that 
Sir Walter’s romance: thegidlant Robert Alexius used every possible means to 
of Normandy, great uncle to Richard ensure the^ dejiarturc; or that the fair 
Ceeur de Lion, and who may be const- Anna ^ylroerated their ill behaviour 
dered in character as a first editioi^f ^ pages of Greek nianu- 

that far-famed hero, saving that he mn script'IKi^^ wish to translate, and ia 
Jerusalem, which Richard never did; fwarmseHermsthan would appear pleasing 
Robert, Count of Fiandcr^ and Robert tathe curs of blue belles ot the present 
Guiscurd: whether one of these person- dm? Anna, supfmrted by her mother, 
ages be Sir Walter's hero we cannot do- fell a strong desire to be named her 
termine; but the fir»t bears all the quali- fathers successor in the empire; but her 
fications on which Sir Walter delighteth ambitious vagaries were restrained by 
to dwell, and we trust will shine in his her spirited brother John, who, without 
pages, if not as the nominal hero, (who is using any further harshness in the case, 
often but the peg on which the gmt poet recomnfended bis sister to confine herself 
hang s his narrative,) as something far to the bounds of a certain convent, wherd 
better — one of his noble dramatic por- in due time she finished both her life and 
traitures. Our extracts introduce us to her fifteen books on the reign and actions 
Anna Comnena, a blue and a beauty of of her fiitber the Emperor Alexius fl^tm- 
tho twelfth ceutuiy and an emperor’s nenus. B^t of these boedu were pub* 
VOU IV. 
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lished in Holland in 1610, and the whole 
fifteen in 1670, mtb a Latin rersion and 
historical notes tw the learned On Fresne. 
Anna Comnena has been accused of re* 
presenting her father in a better light 
than the Latin historians, who have al¬ 
most all described him as a treacherous 
end dishonest man ; but, as Vossius has 
observed, the Latin historians have spoken 
of a Greek emperor worse than he de¬ 
served; and the Princess Anna has been 
more indulgent to the character of her 
fiither than the strict laws of history 
ought to permit However the critics 
may blame her partiality, and her turgid 
theatrical style^thc historical books of the 
Princess Anna are great treasures, as they 
throw light on the manners and costume 
of that dark age; and thus afford more 
valuable information than can be gap 
thered from the mere military history 
6f any country, although correct in its 
dettul. 

The Comneni were, after all, a noble 
‘ line of princes, and produced some gallant 
warriors, as well as philosophic writers; 
nor were they of mushroom origin, like 
some emperors whom the elective fran¬ 
chise, exercised by the good people of 
Constantinople, often raised to the 
throne of tne Csesars. The father of 
Anno, Alexius Comnenus, was the son of 
a former emperor, Isaac, although not his 
immediate successor. The brother of 
Anna, Calo-Johannes, or John the Hand¬ 
some, was, what is rather extraordinaiy 
for a man celebrated for his beauty, good 
for somediing, and kept Turks, Iluns, and 
Tartars (he was not plagued by crusaders) 
fairly at bay; winning many victories in 
the course of a reign of twenty-five years. 
He died of an accident that befel him in 
hunting, and left his crown to his son 
Manuel, who was fierce and but, 

according to the Latin histiMMI^idr^- 
fuUy treacherous; for the e&terih^nphe 
being again overrun with crusader^nder 
tlie command of Conrad the Thira, ^- 
pmr of Germany, and Roger, king of 
Sicily; Manuel is accused otselling them 
flour mixed with lime, with the evil intent 
of jxrisoninjg the armv of the cross; for 
which the king of Sicily made war on him. 
Alack 1 had Xing Roger ever lived- in 
London, and had he been fed on liakers* 
brei^, be would have been thankful that 
the ^nstantinopditan mealmen, with 
the mnperor at their head, put nothing 
worn in bis flour; but it seems the Asree 


Norman barbarian £d not understand 
tricks upon travellers. The line of the 
Comneni reigned in Constantinople from 
the middle of the eleventh centuiy to 
the ginning of the thirteenth. The Va- 
rai^'an battlMixe men, who were the 
life^uardsmen of the emperors, were 
supposed to beSaxou emigrants from the 
field of Hastings. The Emperor Alexius 
commenced his reign in 1081, and died 
in 1118. The family of Comneni were 
remarkable for tiieir personal beauty. ^ 

The following is tne extract to which 
we have alluded at the commencement 
of our notice: — 

This lectoK curried tho tutor and the pupil 
so fbr as to the side-door, and thence in¬ 
ducted them into a species c£ antc-rooin, from 
which Achilles led his Varangian forwiud, 
until a }iaJr ot folding-doors, opening into 
what proved to be a princip^ apartment of 
the palacet exhibited to the roug^bewn na¬ 
tive of tlto north a sight equally new and 
Burprisifig. 

It was an apartment of the Palace of the 
Blaquernal, dedicated to the special service 
of die beloved daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius, tlie Princess Anna Comnena, known 
to our times by her literary talents, which 
record the history of her father’s reign. She 
was seated, the queen and sovereign of a lite¬ 
rary circle, such as an imperial princess por. 
phyrogenita, or bom in the sacred purple 
chamto itsdf, could assemble in those days; 
and a glance around will enable us to form 
an idea of her guests or companions. 

Tho literaiy Princess herself bod tlie bright 
eye, straight features, and comely and pleas¬ 
ing manners, which all would have allowed 
to the Emperor’s daughter, even if she could 
not have b^, with severe trutli,8aid to have 
possessed them. She was placed upon a 
small bench or sofh, the fair sex here not 
being permitted to recline, as waa the fiuhiim 
ot fbe Roman la£es. A table before her 
vn^ooded with booka^ plants, herbs, and 
drawings. She aat on a slight elevation, and 
' those who eqjoycd the intimacy of the Prin¬ 
cess, or to whom she wished to speak in par¬ 
ticular, were allowed, during such subtime 
colloqny, to rest tiieir knees on the littie dab, 
or d^at^ place where her choir found its 
station, in a pwtoic half standing half kneel- 
big. Ibne otiier seats of difiSnmit haghta 
were placed on the daii^ and under the loaie 
canopy of stato which overdiadowed that of 
tfae> Princess Anno. 

Ihe first, which strictly resemUed her own 
chair in sise and convenience, was once de¬ 
signed Ibr her husband,- Nieephorus Brim* 
niua^ He wfattidtoenlmtauiorafibettiie 
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gmteat respect fbr bis- wife's erudition, 
though the oourders were of opinion he would 
have liked to absent himself ftom her orcning 
parties more fteqoently than was particularly 
agreeable to the Princess Anna and her im> 

r *al parrots, lliis was partly ciphiined 
the private tattle of the rourt, whidi 
avetrad that the Princess Anna Comnena 
had been more beautiful when she was less 
learned; and that, thou^ still a fine woman, 
slic had somewhat lost the charms of her 
person, as she became enriched In her mind. 

To atone for Uie lowly fashion of the seat 
of Niccpliorus Briennius, it was placed as 
near to bis princess as it could possibly bo 
edged by the ushers, so that she might not 
lose one look of her handsome spouse, nor 
he the least particle of wisdom whicli might 
drop from tlie lips of his erudite consort. 

Two other seats of honour, or rather 
tlirones, — for tliey had footstools placed fbr 
the support of the teet, rests for the arms, and 
embroiwred pillows for the comfort of the 
back, not to mention the glories of the ont- 
sprcadiiig canopy, — were destined for tlie 
imperial couple, who frequently attended 
their daughter’s studies, which she prosecuted 
in public in the way wo have intimated. On 
such occasions the Empress Irene ciyoyed 
the triumph peculiar to the mother of an 
accomplished daughter; while Alesius, os it 
might happen, sometimes listened with com- 
pUrance to die rehearsal of liis own esploits 
in die inflated language of die princess, and 
si- .‘times mildly nodded over her dialogues 
upon the mysteries of philosophy with the 
patriarch Zosimus and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats, for the 
persons of the imperial &inily, were omipivd 
at the moment whidi we have described, 
excepdng that wluclt ought to have been 
filled by Nicepborus Briennius, the husband 
of the fair Anna Comnena. To his negli¬ 
gence and absence was perhaps owing the 
angry spot on die brow of bis fidr hide. 
Beside ter on the platform wore two white- 
ro^ nymphs of her housdudd; f^^c 
slaves, in a word, who reposed ttemseln^ on 
t^r knees on cushions, when thdr 
ance was not wanted as a species of living'' 
book-desks, to support and extend the parch¬ 
ment rolls, in wldcfa the princess recorded 
her own wisdom, or from which she quoted 
that of others. One of these young maidens, 
called Astaite, was so ^stjnguished asa eaU- 
gtapher, or berotifiil writer of various alpha¬ 
bets and languages, that she nanowljr escaped 
being sent as a nreaent to the Cahph (who 
could neither read nor write), at a dme when 
it was necessary to bribe him into peace. 
^oUnto, usually called die Muse, the other 
of the princess, a mistnesa of die 
vocal |Hi 4 'Instiuanotal art of nraaic, was 


actually sent in a coDpliiiient to sootlw die 
temper of Ihibert Otuacard, the archduke 
oS Apulia, who, being aged and stone-deaf, 
and the girl under ten years old at the tune, 
returned the valued present to the imperial 
donor, and, with the selfishness which was 
one of that wily Norman’s characteristics, 
desired to have some one sent him who could 
contribute to his pleasure, instead of a twang- 
ling, squalling infant. 

Beneath these elevated scats there soto, or 
reposed on the floor of the hall, such Avour- 
iles as were admitted. The Patriarch Zosi- 
mus, and one or two old men, were iiermitted 
the use of certain lowly stools, which were 
the only seats prepared for the learned mem¬ 
bers of the princess's evening parties, as tbey 
would have been called in our days. As for 
the younger magnates, the honour of being 
pemutted to join tho imperial conversation 
was expected to rroder them far superior to 
the paltry accommodation of a joint-stool. 
Five or six courtiers, of diflbrent dress and 
ages, might compose tte party, who eitfier 
stood or relieved tlu>ir iiosturc by kneeling 
along tlie verge of an adorned fountain, which 
died a nust of such very small rain as to dls^ 
pci almost insensibly, cooling the flagrant 
breeze which breathed from the flowers and 
shrutw, tiiat were so disposed os to send a 
waste of sweets around. One goodly old 
man, named Micliael Agelastcs, big, burly, 
and dressed like an ancient cynic pliilosopher, 
was dislinguisbed by assuming, in a great 
measure, the ragged garb and mad bewiug 
of the stoic, andby his inflexible pnetke of 
the strictest ceremonies exigible the im¬ 
perial family. He was known by on siTcct- 
ation of cynical principle and language, and 
of repnbUcan philosophy, strangely contra¬ 
dicted by his practical deference to the grooL 
It was wond^ui how long this man, nuyr 
sixty years old and upwaras, disdained to 
avail lumself of the accustomed privilege of 
lo«m*ng or supporting his limbs, and witjb 
what regularity he maintained either the 
BtandbfflMtore or that of absolute kneeling; 

I so much bis usual attihide, 
kacqiured among bis court friends the 
namtf^ Elepbantos, or the Elopliant, 
cause tte ancients had an idea that tte balf- 
nusoning animal, as it is called, has joints 
incapable of kneeling down. 

** Yet I have seen them kneel when X was 
in the country of tho Gymnosopliist^” said 
a person present on tlw evening of Ilere- 
wi^'s introduction. 

*• To take up his master on his shoulders? 
BO will ouns” said tte patriarch Eodmus, 
with the alight sneer which was the nearest 
advance to a aarcasm that tte etiquette of the 
Creek court permitted; ibr on all oadiuery 
oecesioiu it would not havo oQhndcd tte 
B 2 
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presence more surely, literally to have drawn 
a poniard, than to exchange a repartee in the 
imperial circle. Even the sarcasm, such as 
it was, would have been thought censurable 
by that ceremonious court in any but the 
patriarch, to whose high rank some licence 
was allowed. 

Just as he liad thus hr offended decorum, 
Achilles Tatius and bis soldier, llereward, 
entered the apartment. The former bore 
himaeir with even more than a usual degree 
of courtliness, as even to set his own good* 
breeding off by a comparison with the inex¬ 
pert bearing of bis follower; while, never¬ 
theless, he had a secret pride in cxhilnting, 
as one under his own immediate and distinct 
command, a man whom he was accustomed 
to considw as one of the finest soldiers in the 
army of Alexius, whether appearance or 
reality vrere to be considered. 

8(mc astonishment followed tlie abrupt 
entrance of the new comers. Achilles in¬ 
deed glided into the presence with the easy 
and quiet extremity of respect wliich inti¬ 
mated his habitude iu thew regions; but 
„Heraward started on his entrance, and per- 
caving himsdf in company of the court, 
baatily strove to remeily Ids disorder. Ilis 
commander, throwing round a scarce visible 
shrug of apology, made tlien a confidential 
and monitory sign to llereward to mind his 
conduct. What he meant was, that he sliould 
doff his helmet, and tail prostrate on tlio 
ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, unaccus¬ 
tomed to interpret oburure inferences, natu¬ 
rally thought of his military duties, and 
advanced in front of the emperor, as when 
he rendered Ids military homage. Ho made 
reverence with his knee, half touched Ids cap, 
and dicn, recovering and sliouldering his axe, 
stood in advance of the imperial chair, as if 
on duty as a sentinel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the 
circle as tliey gaxed on the manly appearance, 
and aomewhst unceremonious but martial 
deportment, of the norUiem soldier. The 
various spectators around consj^lh^ the Em¬ 
peror's face, not knowing whettrfctbw vegre 
to take the intrusive manner of the Varan¬ 
gian's entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and 
manifest their liorror, or whetlier they oupbt 
rather to consider Uie bearing at the luh- 
guardsmaa as indicating blunt and manly 
seal, and theiefore to Im received with ap¬ 
plause. 

It was some Utde time ere the Emiieror 
recovered himself sufficiently to strike a 
kiw-note, u was usual upon such occauons. 
AWxius Cbmnwnus had been wrapt for a 
mouMiit into some speciea of slumber, or at 
least absence of mini Out of this had 
bem startled by the sudden appearance of 
the Varangian; Sat though he was accus¬ 


tomed to commit the outer guards of dw 
palace to this trusty corps, yet die deformed 
blacks, whom we have mendoned, and who 
sometimes rose to be ministen of state and 
commanders of armies, were, on all ordinary 
occasions, intrusted with the guard of the 
interior ^ the palace. Alexius, therefore, 
awakened from his slumber, and die military 
phrase of his daughter still ringing in his 
cars as she was rcMing a description from 
die great historical work, in which she bad 
detailed the conflicts of bis reign, felt some¬ 
what unprepared for the entrance and mili- 
taiy deportment of one of the Saxon guard, 
widi whom he was accustomed to associate, 
ill general, scenes of blows, danger, and 
death. 

After a tronbled glance around, his look 
rested on Achilles Tatius. " Why here,” be 
said, ** trusty follower ? why diis soldier here 
at this time of night? " Here, of course, was 
the moment tor modelling the visages, ad 

etetnplunt but, ere the Patriarch could frame 
his countenance into devout apprehension of 
danger, Achilles Tatius had spoken a word 
or two, whidi reminded Alexius’s memory 
tliat tlie soldier had been brought there by his 
own special orders. ** Ob, ay! true, good 
fellows,” said lie, Kmoothing his troubled 
brow: •• we had forgot that passage among 
the cares of state.'* lie tlien qiokc to tlie 
Varangian with a countenance more frank, 
and a heartier accent, than he used to bis 
courtiers: for, to a despotic monarch, a faith¬ 
ful life-guardsman is a iierson of confidimcc, 
while an officer of high rank is always in 
some degree a subject ^ distrust. — ** Ha! *' 
said he, “ our worthy Anglo-Danc, how 
fares lie?” This unceremonious salutation 
surprised all but him to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed. llereward answered, accompany¬ 
ing his words with a military obeisance which 
partook of heartiness ntiier than reverence, 
with a loud unsubdued voice, which startled 
the presence still more that the language was 
Saxon, which these fonagners always use, 
** Woes had, Kdaar mirrig und maehtigh / '*— 
thal^ Be of good health, stout and.miglity 
Emperor. The Emperor, with a smile of 
intelligence, to show be could speak to his 
guards in their own foreign langnoge, re¬ 
plied, by tlie wdl-known counter-signd— 
"DjjMthadt" 

Immediotdy a page brought a olver gob¬ 
let of wine. The emperor put his lips to it, 
though ha scarce tasted the liquor; then com- 
rnsnoed it to be handed to Heieward, and 
bade the soldier drink. The Saxon did not 
wait till he was desired a second tine, but 
took off the contents without hesitation. A 
gende smilet decorous as the presence re¬ 
quired, pasad over the assembly, at a ftat 
wliich, though by no means wonderfiil-ln a 
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byp«rboreaiii wemed prodijtioua in the csti> 
nation of tte nodeiate Greeks. Aleihis 
himself laughed more loudly tlisn his cour¬ 
tiers thought mi^t be beroming on tlieir 
part; and mustcnng what few words of Va¬ 
rangian he possessed, which he eked out with 
Greek, demande<l of his life-guardsman —> 

Well, my bold Uriton, or Edward, as men 
call thee, dost thou know the flavour of tliat 
wine ? *’ 

*' Yes," answered the Varangian, without 
change of countenance; " 1 tasted it once 
before at Laodicea——” 

Here his officer, Achilles Tatius, became 
seniuble tliat his soldier approached delicate 
ground; and in vain endeavoured to gain 
hu attenUon, in order that he might fUrtively 
convey to him a hint to be nknt, or at least 
taka heed wliat he said in such a presence. 
But the soldier, who, with proper military 
observance, continued to have his eye and 
attention fixed on the emperor, as the prince 
whom he was bound to answer or to serve, 
saw none of the hints which Achilles at IcngUi 
Buflered to become so broad, that Zofomus 
and the Proto-spathaire exchanged expressive 
glances, as calling on eachotlierto ntrtlce the 
by-play of the leader of the Varangians. 

In die mean while, the dialogue between 
tho emperor and bis soldier continued: — 
“ How,” said Alexius, " did this draught 
rejisli, compared with the former? ” 

' 'Ilicre is fairer company here, my liege, 
th; 1 that of the Arabian a^ers,” answe^ 
Hereward, with a look and bow insdnetive 
of good breeding: *' nevertliless, there lacks 
tlie flavour wliich the heat of tho sun, the 
dust of tho combat, with the fatigue of wield, 
ing such a weapon as tliis (advancing his axe), 
for eight hours together, give to a cup of rue 
wine." 

'* Aitothcr deficiency tlicre might be," said 
Agelostes tlie Elephant, of whom we have 
almdy spoken, "provided I am pardoned 
liinting at it,” he added, with a look to the 
throne, —" it might he tho smaller she of 
the cup comjMued with tlut at LaodicelL” 

« By Taranis, you say true! ” answered 
the life-guardsman: " at Laodicea I used 
my helmet.” 

" Let us sec the cups compared together, 
good friend," said Agelastcs, condnuug his 
raillery, " that we may be sure thou bast not 
swallowed the present goblet; for X thought, 
ftom the manner of the drought, there was a 
chance of its gmng down with Its contents." 

" There are some things which I do not 
easily swsllow," answered the Vorang^n, in 
a calm and indifletent tone; but d^must 
come firoffl a younger and more active man 
than you.” 

The company again smiled to each other, 
as if to hint that the philosopher, though also 


parcel wit byprofesoion, bad the wont of the 
encounter. 

The Emperor at the some dme interfered 
— ** Nor did 1 send for thee hither, good 
fellow, to be baited by idle taunts." 

Here Agelastes shrunk back in the circle, 
as a hound that has been rebuked by the 
huntsman for balibling; and the IMnoess 
Anna Comnena, who liad indicated by her 
lair features a certain degree of impadence^ 
at lengdi spoke Will it then please you, 
my imperial and much-beloved father, to 
inform those blessed with adnussion to the 
Muses' temple, for what it is that you have 
ordered Uiis soldier to be d>is night admitted 
to a place so far above bis rank in life ? Per¬ 
mit me to say, wc ought not to waste, in fri¬ 
volous and silly jests, die time which is sacred 
to the welfare of tlie cm|nre, os every moment 
of your leisure must he.” 

“ Our daughter speaks wisely,” said the 
Empress Irene, who, like most mothers who 
do not possess much talent Uicmselves, and 
are not very capable of estimating it in others, 
was, nevertheless, a great admirer of her 
favourite daughtor’s accomplishments, and 
ready to draw them out on all occasions. 
** Peniiit me to remark, that in this divine 
and selected ]»lacc of the Muses, dedicated 
to the studies of our wclUbcluved and highly- 
gifled daughter, whose pen will preserve your 
reputation, our most imiierial husband, till 
the desolation of the universe, and which 
enlivens and delights this society, the veiy 
flower of die wits of our sublime court; — 
permit me to say, tliat we have, merely by 
admitting a single life-guardsman, given our 
conversation the character of that which dis¬ 
tinguishes a barrack.” 

Now the Emperor Alexius Comnenus bad 
die same feeling with many an lamest man in 
ordinaiy life when his wife begins a long 
oration, especially as the Empress Irene did 
not always retain the observance consistent 
with his ei^l rule and right supremacy, al¬ 
though esi&ally severe in exacting it from 
all' otiiers, to reference to her lord. There¬ 
fore, though he had felt some pleasure to 
gaining a short release fiom the monotonous 
recitation of the princess’s history, he now 
saw the necessity ^ resuming it, or of listen¬ 
ing to the matrimonial eloquence of the em¬ 
press. He sighed, therefore, os be said, " I 
crave your pardon, good our imperial spouse, 
and our daughter lim in die purple cham¬ 
ber. 1 remember me, our most amiable and 
accomplished daughter, tliat last night you 
wished to know the pa^ulars at the bottle 
of Laodicea, with tho heathenish Arob^ 
whom heaven confound! And for certain 
considerations which moved oursclvm to 
addnther enquiries to our own recollectioa, 
AchiUcs Tabus, our most trusty follower, 
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was comniliniotied to introduce into this 
place one of those soldiers under hia coni> 
mand, beiug such a one whose courage and 
presence of mind could best enable him to 
remark what passed around him on that ie> 
markable and bloody day. And this 1 suppose 
to be the man brought to us for that pur¬ 
pose." 

« If I am permitted to speak, and live," 
answered the Follower, <• your imperial higt^ 
ness, with those divine princesses, whose 
name is to us as those ofblessed saints, have 
in your presence the flower of my Anglo- 
Dane^ or whatsoever unbaptlsed name is 
given to my soldiers. He is, as I may say, a 
baibarian of bnrtiarians; for, although in 
birth and breeding unlit to soil with hw feet 
the carpet of this precinct of accomplishment 
andeloquence, he is so brave—so trusty — 
so devotedly altaclied — and so unhesitat¬ 
ingly aealous, that"— 

** Enough, good Follower," said the Em¬ 
peror ; “ let us only know that he is cool and 
observant, not contused and fluttered during 
close battle, as we have sometimes observed 
ill you and other great commanders—and, 
to speak truth, have even felt in our imperial 
self on extraordinary occasions: which fiiflbr- 
ence in man's constitution is not owing to 
any inferiority of courage, but, in us, to a 
certiun consciouaness of toe importance of 
our own safety to tile welfare of the whole, 
and to a feeling of the number of duties which 
at once devolve on us. Speak then, and 
speak quickly, Totius; for 1 discern that our 
dearest consort, and our thrice-furtunatc 
daughter, bom in the imperial chamber of 
purple, seem to was somewhat impatient” 

** Hcreward," answered 'I'atius, is as 
composed and observant in buttle os anotlicr 
in a festive dance. Hie dust of war is tiic 
breatii of hia nuatrils; and lie will prove hia 
worth in combat against any four others 
(Varangians excepted) who shall term them¬ 
selves your Imperial Ilighneu'a bravest ser¬ 
vants," 

" Follower," said the Emperor^ with a dis¬ 
pleased look and tone, *' instead of inatract- 
ing these poor ignorant baihorians in the rules 
and civilisation of our enli^tened empire^ 
you foater, by such boastflil words, the idle 
pride and fbryof their temper, whid hurries 
them into brawls with the l^ions of other 
foreign countiiea, and even breeds quarrels 
among theoiarivea." 

" If my mouth may be opened in the way 
of most humble excuse" aaid the Follower, 
*< I would presume to rqily, that 1 but an 
hour hence talked with this poor ignorant 
Anglo-l)ane,on the petemal care with which 
the Impml Majesty of Ghreece regards the 
preservation of that concord which unites the 
feUowen of his standard, and how desirous 
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he is to promote that harmony, mote eqie- 
dally amongst the various nations who have 
the happiness to serve you, in qiite of the 
blood-thirsty quarrels of the Franks, and other 
northern men, who arc never free fhnn civil 
brml. I think the poor youth's understand¬ 
ing can beir witness to thus much in my be¬ 
ll^." He then looked towards Hereward, 
who gravely inclined his head in token of 
assent to what his captain said. Ilia excuse 
thus ratified, Achillesprocceded in hia apology 
more firmly. *' Wii^ I have said even now 
was spoken without consideration; fbr, in¬ 
stead of pretending that this IJerewi^ would 
face four of your Imperial Highness's ser¬ 
vants, I ought to have said, that he was will, 
ing to defy six of your Imperial Migesty's 
most deadly enemka,' and permit them to 
diooso every circiimatance of time, arm^ and 
place of combat.” 

That hath a better sound," said the Em¬ 
peror ; "and, in truth, for the information of 
my dearest daughter, who piously has under¬ 
taken to record the things which I have been 
the blessed means of doing for the empire, I 
earnestly wish that she ^ould remember, 
that thou^ the sword of Alexius hath not 
slept in its sheath, yet he hath never sought 
Ills own aggrandisement of fame at the price 
of bloodshed among his subjects." 

" 1 trust,” said Anna Comnena, " that in 
my humble sketch of the life of the princely 
sire from whom I derive my existence, I have 
not forgotten to notice his love of peace and 
care fur the lives of liis soldiery, and abhor- 
rcncu of the bloody manners of the heretic 
Fnuik% 08 one of his must distinguishing 
characteristics." 

Assuming then on attitude more emn- 
inanding^ as one who was about to claim the 
attention of the coiniNiny, tlio Princess in¬ 
clined lier head ^itly around to tlie audience^ 
and taking a rou of parchment from the feir 
amonuenus, which she had, in a most beauti¬ 
ful handwriting, engrossed to her mfstressls 
dictation, Anna Cirnmena prepared to read 
its contents. 

At this moment the eyes of the Princess 
rested for an instant on the baibarian Here- 
ward, to whom die designed this greeting;— 
" Valiant baibarian, of whom my fimey re- 
calht senne memory, as if in a dream, thou 
art now to bear a work, which, if the author 
bo put into eomparisoq with tiw subject^ 
might be likened to a portrait of Alexander, 
in executing which soitae inferior dauber baa 
uoutped the pencil of Apelles; but which 
essay, however it may appew unworthy at 
the Bulgect in the eyes of many, must yet 
command some envy in those who candidly 
consider Its contents, and the diflicuity'i^ 
portraying the great personage concerning 
whom it u written. Still, I pray tbee, givr- 
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thine attention to what I have oomt to read, ment of resentment. Agelostee wfaiapeicd 
since this account of the battle of Laodicea, to the l^triarch, near whom he was placed, 
tile details thereof being principally derived *< The iiorthem battle-axe locks neither point 
from Ins Imperial Highness, iny excellent nor edge." 

fitther, from the altogether valiant Proto- « Hush! ’’ said Zosimus, " let us hear 


spotfaaire, his invincible general, together 
with Achilles Totius, the faitliful Follower 
of our victorious Emperor, mojii nevertheless 
be 111 some circumstances inaccurate. Fur 
it is to be thought that tiie high ofRces of 
tliosr great commanders retained them at a 
distance from some particularly active parts 
of the fray, in order that they might have 
more cool and accurate opportunity to form 
a judgment upon the whole, and transmit 
tlieir orders, without being dbturbed by any 
tlioughts of personal safety. Even so, brave 
barbarian, in the art of embroidery (marvel 
not that we are a proficient in tliat mcdiani- 
cal process, since it is patroniseil by Minerva, 
whose studies we alTcct to fbllow) wc reserve 
to ourselves the superintendence of the entire 
web, and commit to our maidens and others 
the execution of particular parts. 'ITius, in 
the same manner, thou valiant Varangian, 
being engaged in the very thickest of tlie 
affray before Laodicea, mayst point out to ils, 
the unworthy historian of so renowned a war, 
those chances wliich befell where man fought 
liand to hand, and where the fate of war was 
decided by the edge of tlie sword. Therc- 
fiare dread not, thou bravest of the axo-mcn 
to whom we owe tlwt victoiy, and so many 
oth , to correct any mistake or misappre¬ 
hension which we may hare been led into 
concerning the details of that glorious 
event." 

“ Madame,” said the Varangian, ** I shall 
attend with diligence to what your Highness 
may be pleased to read to me; although, as 
to prcsumiiig to blame the history of a prin¬ 
cess bom in the purple, far be such a pre¬ 
sumption ftom me; sUll less would it be¬ 
come a barbaric Varangian to pass a judg¬ 
ment on the military conduct of the Emperor 
by whom he is Itbemlly paid, or of the com¬ 
mander by wliom lie is well treated. Before 
on action, if our advice is required, it is ever 
fiddifully tendered; but, according to my 
rough wit, our cenaure afta the field isfought 
would be more invidious than useful. Touch¬ 
ing the Proto-spathoire, if it be the duty of 
a genml to absent himwlf from close action, 

I con aafi^ ny, or avrear, were it necessary, 
that the uvindble commander was never 
seen by me within a javelin’s cast’ of au|^t 
tbt looked like dan«r." 

niis speech, boldfy and bluntly delivered, 
had agenend efiTect on the comply present 
The Emperor himself, and AdilUes 'IVitius, 
looked like inen who hod got off from a 
danger better than tiicy axpected. The 
Froto-tpotiiaire laboured to conceal a move- 


how this is to end; the princess is about to 
speak." 

The voice of the northern soldier, though 
modified by feelings of respect to the em¬ 
peror, and even attachment to his captain, 
liad more of a tone of blunt sincerity, never^ 
thcless, than was usually heard by tlie sacred 
echoes of the imperial palace; and though 
the Princess Anna Comnena began to think 
that sIk had invoked tlie piiinion of a severs 
judge, slic was sensible^ at the same time, by 
tho dcibrence of his manner, that his respect 
was of a cliaracter more real, and his ap¬ 
plause, should she gain it, would prove more 
truly flattering than tlio gilded assent of tlie 
whole court of her fiithcr, She gaicd with 
some surprise and attention on Hereward, 
already d^ribed ns a very handsome young 
man, and felt the natural derire to please, 
which is easily created in the mind towards 
a fine ])crson of tlie otiicr sex. His attitude* 
won easy and bold, but neitlier clownish nor 
uncourtly. His title of a barbarian placed 
him at once free from the forms of civilised 
life and the rules of artificial politeneMi, But 
bis chanicler for valour, and the ncAle self- 
confidence of liis bearing, gave him a deeper 
interest than would have lieen acquired by a 
more studied and anxious address, or an ex¬ 
cess of reverential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, 
high ill rank os she was, and boni in the im¬ 
perial purple, which site herself deemed the 
first of ail attributes, felt herself, neverthcb- 
Icss, in preparing to resume the recitatim of. 
her history, more anxious to obtain tho ap¬ 
probation of tliis rode soldier than that of itil 
the rest of the courteous audience. She knew 
them well, it is true, and frit nowise solicit- 
oiu about the applause which the daughto* 
of the cmpeiw was sure to reedve with full 
hands fruin’^diRMe of tlie Grecian court to 
whom she might choose to rommiinicato tho 
pruducUoiu ^ her fttheris daughter. But 
she had now a judge of a new cbaiacto', 
whose applause, if bestowed, must have lomo. 
tiling in it intrinsically real, since it could 
only be obtained by aflfecting bis head or his 
heart. 

It was, periups, under the influence of 
these feelings that the princess was somewhat 
longer than usual in finding oitt the passage 
in die roll of histoiy at which she purposed 
t6 commence. It was also noticed, that she 
began her recttatlon with a diffidence and 
embamssment surpriring to the noble hear- 
en, who had often seen b« in full poeeeswm 
of her presence of mind before what 
R 4 ' 
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conceived n more' disdnguialied and even 
niore critical audience. 

NcJtlior were the circumstances of tbe^ Va< 
rangian such as rendered the scene indifler- 
ent to him. Anna Comnena had indeed at¬ 
tained her fifUi lustre^ and that is a period 
after which Grecian b(»uty is understood to 
commence its decline. How long she had 
passed that critiad period, was a secret to all 
but the trusted ward-women of the purple 
chamber. Enough, that it was affirmed by 
the popular tongue, and seemed to be at¬ 
tested by that bent towards philosophy and 
literature which is not supposed to be conge¬ 
nial to beau^ in its earlier buds, to amount 
to one or two years more. She might be seren- 
and-twenty. 

Still Anna Comnena was, or had very 
lately bran, a beauty of the first rank, and 
must be supposed to have still retained charms 
to captivate a barbarian of the North; if, in¬ 
deed, he himself was not careful to maintain 
a he^ful recollection of the immeasurable 
distance between them. Indeed, even this 
recollection might hardly have saved Here- 
'ward from the channs of tliis enchantress, 
bold, fiee-born, and fearless as bo was; for, 
during that time of strange revolutions, there 
were many instances of siux'essful generals 
sliaring the couch of imiierial princesses, 
whom, perhaps, they bad themselves rendered 
widows, in order to make way for their own 
pretensions. But besides tlic influence of 
other recollections, which the reader may 
leom hereafter, Hereward, though flattered 
by the unusual degree of attention which the 
princess bestowed upon him, saw in her only 
the daughter of bis emperor and adopted 
liege lorn, and the vrife of a noble }irince, 
wiwm reason and du^ alike forbade him to 
think of in any other light. 

It waa after one or two prelimlnaiy eiforts 
that the Princess Anna began her reading, 
with an uncertain voice, which gained strength 
and fortitude as she proceeded with tiie fol¬ 
lowing passage ftmn a well-known part of 
her history of Alexius Comneiins, but which 
unfortunately has not been re-published in 
the Bysantine iustorians. Die narrative can¬ 
not, therefore, be otherwise than acceptable 
to the antiquarian reader; and the author 
hopes to reorive the tiuuiks of the learned 
world Amt the recovery of a curious fragment, 
which, without bis exertions, must probably 
have passed to the gulf of total oblivion. 


Family amo Paaochial SsaMONiu JSy 
ikg Rev. WiUiam Skepherd, iff Trinity 
OoUegf* Camiridget and Vuraie of 
Cheimgtan, Author of " Sermons on 


Baptism,'* and ^ Litui^cal Consider¬ 
ations.** 8. Maunder. 

A spiaiT of true Christian meekness 
and simplicity 'pervades these discourses. 
The language is clear, comprehensive, 
and at the same time attractive to the 
ear. We ({an recommend them to be 
read aloud when fiunilies meet together, 
for the purpose of (mncludin^ the Sal>- 
bath with prayer; and ns children and 
servants usually join in family worship, it 
is desirable that on those occasions dis¬ 
courses should be rend which arc not too 
abstruse for their capacities. In this col¬ 
lection may be found several excellent 
sermons on the high festivals of the 
church of England; amongst these, one 
on Advent, cal led ** the Joyful Message,** 
deserves much commendation, as also 
those on Lent and Good Friday. 

Mr. Shepherd is a true son of the 
church of England, and preaches the 
same doctrine inculcated by its earlier 
luminaries,—the doctrine of Hooker, 
Barrow, Usher, and Taylor. We hope, 
in this instance, that no reviewer will 
take him for any other person than the 
Her. William Shcpheid, a church of 
England cleigyman. Not long since a 
Sunday pape^, famous for blundering, 
raistooK liira for a dissenting minister of 
the name of Slicpherd, who lives at 
Liverpool, and sometimes interferes in 
lolitics, whereupon the Sunday critic 
lew at a harmless book, cditetl by the 
lev. W. Shepherd, and bellowed and 
mtted with blind fury, finally covering it 
with mud and dirt, although he confes^ 
that he found nothing objectionable but 
the title. The shrewd dissenter must 
have smiled sarcastically to see a minister 
of the church he hates undergoing a 
literary martyrdom as his proxy, and that 
from a professed church champion. Re-' 
viewers, reviewers, read the books ye 
criticise I It may be an irksome dnty to 
read all, but remember, it is one that ye 
have voluntarily undertaken! 


A Key to the Famiuae Gbemav Ex- 
EBCiSES. By N, Bernayt^ Prqfeuor of 
the German Language and Literature 
w Atag'r CoO^e, London, Treuttel, 
Wurtz, and Co. 

In a former number we noticed, in fa¬ 
vourable terms, M. fiernay’s ** German 
Grammar,** and " Famib'ar German Exi- 
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ercises.** All who are in possesnon of 
those works will, of course, make it a 
point to obtain ** The Kcv,” which the 
professor has just published. The utility 
of such a worK, particularly to those who 
hare not the luivantage of a master, is 
obvious: it is, licsidcs, very neatly printed, 
and moderate in psice. 


On DrsTORTiONs of theSfine; with a 

FEW ItEHaBKS ON DefOIUIITIES OF TUB 

Legs. By Lionet J. Bcede^ Etq. 

Mb. Bbat.e says, in his preface, that this 
tract **is to elicit from others, criticisms 
and opinions, in order that he may have 
his own opinions either strengthened or 
modified by the cx|<crience of others.” 
He cnaclu<lcs his prefatory remarks in 
these important words: — 

*< With Kgatd to lateral curvature of 
the spine, which is now so common, and 
whicii almost entirely results from uiisman. 
agemeiit during tite period of growth, there is 
no subject which merits more serious atteii* 
tion, not only as concerns the beauty of die 
fcmalo form, but the continued, though 
often trifling, ill health which constantly at¬ 
tends i deviation of the vertebral column," 

The following papige is so important, 
that we seize upon it as a beginning; and 
yet, dinortunt as it is, wc have some 
reason tor thinking the truism involved in 
it has been almost wholly overlooked by 
the public: — 

« Tlio spinal brain must be in somedegreo 
extended or compressed by the sUgbtest devi¬ 
ation of the vertebral column, at the nerves, 
as they issue between the vertebra;, must be 
similarly circumstanced; and according to 
the situation of the spinal affection, different 
ftiDctiofls will be deranged," &c. 

We arc too apt to regard a deviation 
from the upright position of the spine, as 
8 matter oi r^et, on the score of per^ 
sonal i^pearance only / and to care little 
about It when as luht deformity can be 
concealed by dress, fn the warnings which 
it contuns against such notions as these, 
the pamphlet before us is particularly 
valuable. 

** If," odds the author, in continuing the 
above-quoted paragraph, '* the primary curv¬ 
ature occur in the upper dorsd region, the 
respiratory organa are principally affected. If 
the lower dorul or lumbar region is the teat 
of diaeake, we have derangement of the 
functions of digestion," &c. 

We-ate far from recommending to our 
readers, that is, to the public, or the ladies 


more particulariy,the perusal of medical 
works, which set forth various nostrums, 
to heal various diseases; and thus fill 
their beads with the contemplation of n 
thousand imamnaiy disorders; but we do 
most earnest^ invite their attention to 
thb work on dcfonnitics. To those who, 
themselves are suficrers, also to heads of 
fauiilies, and particularly heads of schools, 
the perusid would afford much benefit j 
and ninny of our younger teinale readers, 
too, would do well to inform themselves, 
of the hazard which they incur, and the 
deformities of which they lay the certain 
foundation, by the foolish, anil, considering 
the dreadful consequences, wc had almost 
said the wicked, practice of what is tech¬ 
nically called tignt-Iacing. 

" From a variety uf causes,” says the 
author, " lateral curvature oftiie spine has of 
late years become so common, that there is 
hardly a family in the middle or upper ranka 
of society in tliis country, which has nut one 
or more of its members so afflicted; iiidcedi, 
so generally have these causes operated, that 
there arc very few females in these classes of 
society who are totally exempt from somo 
slight degree of spinal curvature, or weakness. 
A small degree of curvature exists in numer¬ 
ous instances without being suspected; and 
many of the nervous, hysterical, and other 
anomalous affections met witli in practice, 
have thrir cause in some slight deviation of 
the bones composing the spine." 

It is not our intention to enter upon the 
supposed causes of curvature arising from n 
pnmariiy diseased state of the parts; our 
object here is to censure customs which 
are destructive of health, as well as to warn 
the unwary. Under these heads wc se¬ 
lect— 

1. Thb LONa-CONTlNVBO ohxbation 
or PBCULlAa ATTITUDBS. 

9. Tight lacino, &c. 

Upon the first, it will be well for 
sufferers to remember the words aS the 
writer— 

** The production of the miscliief has been 
the work of time, and almost as long a perted 
will be necessary for its removal,” 

And further on — 

Many chronic diseases are rendered in^. 
cnrable by the false expectations of patients 
to see them qwedily removed, and sisrii per¬ 
sons run the gauntlet of aH the pbytichns, 
surgeons, and empirics of this town, wiih^t 
aHowing any. one of them time to eflRKt a 
change in the disease. 

1 had seen," he add^ *' in connection 
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with lateral tfurrature, liumed retpiradoD, 
diort coughi palpitotioni hyatericab with a host 
of other nervous derangements, all yielding 
readily to proper treatment of the spine, and 
improvement of the general health.” Thia 
treatment in incipient cases has been, "regu¬ 
lation to diet; tonics, especially quinine, some, 
times steel; recumbent posture, alternated 
witli exercise of the spine; sponging; shower 
bath; partial exercises of the muscles of the 
back by means of the weight and pulley, with 
the euid aturbed to the head, which practice 
bos been found beneficial.** 

The author discusses the opinions of 
the celebrated Mr. Bell with r^rd to 
the part of the vertebral column in which 
curvature first takes place, and'the nosi- 
tion in which the patient then is. We 
leave the question at issue. *' But,” says 
Mr. Beale, ” whether in the stantling or 
sitting posture, there isweakoess.” This 
assertion appears, and really is, both true 
and false: true where there is no con¬ 
straint, but in our judgment false where 
litays and other unnatural restraints have 
hem used. When there is no violence, 
wc fully agree with Mr. Beale that the 
cause is w^neut and he thereupon gives 
a very proper and practical illustration:— 

" The party,*’ he says, " makes an cflbrt 
to sit erect; in a few momcntsi the cflbrt re¬ 
laxes, and the spine yields, the trunk sensibly 
sinking, the chest becoming flatted, and the 
bock arched. When this degree of weakness 
exists, the spine is never safe, it is sure to 
yield in some direction; and the early inflec¬ 
tion begets a long train of nervous, ^oracic, 
and otlier disturl^ccs. In such cases, whe¬ 
ther curvature be discoverable or not, 1 en¬ 
join the parties,” continues the author em¬ 
phatically, ** to take refuge in tlie recumbent 
posture, whenever they feel tlut they cannot 
support themselves, alternating this as much 
as posstblo with active exercise, iio long as 
the dorsal muscles are in action, the mischief 
cannot advance, and restoration of power to 
these muscles, by local and constitutional 
meanly is the only eflbctual cote. As long 
as the weakness continues, there is no security 
save in avwding the sitting posture whenever 
the tnmk cannot be fully supported. I have 
round,” he adds, " a great advantage in this 
respect in dispensing with tbe *boa^,* os it 
is termed, and converting a common sofii 
into an indined plane.” 

Indeed, we know not a greater ab¬ 
surdity than the general and mmscriminate 
use of the back-board, as applied in 
schools; die same may be observed of the 
nflitow<«eMcd high-lncked chairs. To 
the former we might not much object' 


were the ends or extremities of the board, 
placed upon rests, in which case airport 
and relief would frequently be afforded 
to the spine. 

A common carpenter, Mr. Beale re¬ 
marks, can easily convert a sob into an 
inclined plane. 

** A plane rnsed to sewn or mght inches 
at one end, and termiiuting in a point, being 
slipiK'd under a cushion, tin's arrangement 
excites no observation, a consideration of 
some moment where feelings are sensitive; it 
is always at hand, and wUl be used fredy, 
when the formality and display of lying down 
on the board would be repulsive. From the 
sensible relief alTordcd, it becomes tbe fa. 
vourite repose ; and no time being enjoined, 
the parties lie down and exercise alternately, 
precisely as the most accurate judgment would 
direct. Sometimes tliere is a prejudice to 
encounter, especially in schools. Tlie young 
lady is accus^ of neglecting her ‘ carriage.* 
Under remonstrance, perhaps reproof, sho 
can draw Iwrsclf up, and the power of doing 
so bang thus demonsirated, obstinacy is im¬ 
puted, the total inability to sustain the forced 
clTort being wholly overlooked. Tn th's way 
much injustice is practised against those 
weakly creatures, much injury inflicted.'* 

On the long-continued operation of 
the same attitude, — 

“ Witness,” says tlie author, “ the backs 
of clerks, artists, &c., who fur many hours 
cveiy day maintain such a position that the 
right shoulder is elevated, while the left is 
depressed, and the spine in some of these 
persons b^mes permanently bent.” 

Wc think we have traced a cause of 
curvature which has hitherto escaped at¬ 
tention. In large families, for the sake 
of regularity, each member not unfre- 
quentfy occupies a seat in one particular 
quarter of the room in preference to 
every other; this practice, we believe^ 
prevails generally at schools. We remem¬ 
ber to have seen a youn^ girl occupying. 
her usual, on this occasmn her own se¬ 
lected, seat, by tbe side of tbe fire. Her 
clothes had partly fallen off from one 
shoulder; our atteutiou was engaged in 
finding out the caus^ when, r^oraing the 
individual attentively, we observed the 
hands claqied in each other, but hanging 
over that side which was nearest to the 
fire. /This we found, on fu^er observ¬ 
ation, was a favourite position, and fay 
constant repetition, as well as owing to 
tbe h^it, at other times, of crossine Uie 
hands over each other, at uneo^ dis* 
taiceq an actual crookraness and curva- 
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ture of the iplno had been induced ‘ This 
was apparently a vctr simple, but yet the 
real, cause of the deformity, and it shows 
that'great attention should be paid by 
parents and guardians to the usual or 
lavouritc postures of their children or 
others intrusted to their care. 

The individual to whom we have at*- 
luded was about seventeen years of age, 
and when her attention was railed to the 
circumstance which we have described, 
she readily conceived that to that chiefly, 
if not solely, might be imputed her much 
lamented deformity. We recur with 
pleasure to the valuable pages of our 
author. 

** The motions necessary for boyish gomes 
bring into active play tlie mnsrics of the 
back, increase tiicir vigour, and thus enable 
them to maintain Uie spine in its proper 
posilioD; but die action of walking bas but 
little efl^t on Uiis class of muscles. The 
omission of tliosc active exertions which youth 
of both sexes would naturally indulge in, is 
one main cause of such frequent instances of 
lateral curvature in girls. 

« Every care is taken to check bi girls 
that activity which is natural to the season of 
youth. young ladies should not be romps; 
such and such exercises arc boyisli; delicacy 
of apimuancc is considered genteel, and we 
all k. w how successful Uie system is in run> 
dcriog girls delicate. Even in those cases 
where some degree of active exercise is per¬ 
mitted, the poor child is eternally odmonidicd 
not to assume die attitude which n^ure dic¬ 
tates to relieve for a whilo the muscles of the 
back. Miss must not stoop, must almiya 
hold her head erect, sitting or standing; the 
head and chest must be upright, and straighU 
backed chain, backboards, and other inge- 
nioiis arts of tormenting, have been invent, 
to prevent children from adopting the atti¬ 
tudes of repose dictated by nature. Who 
srould ever think of preventing a horse from 
aasumiog that position of repose which he 
almost invariably takes when standing still, 
by lairing one of bis hind 1^ to rest, sriiile 
tte body mechanically bears on the otlwr 
three without much muscular exertion? in 
tbia porition the spine becomes curved; and, 
it wonld be oa wise to foar dribnnity in a 
hone, becauae he occasionally assumes thia 
porition, os in a girl to foar her being per¬ 
manently round-riioulderad, because & oc- 
carionalfy relieves herself ftom the iiksome- 
ness of coDtUnudly maintaining the aame 
position. 

Id Dr. Arnott’i able and forcible work, 
entitled " Elements of Phyucs,'* is also 
tfae foUowiiig:— 


OF THE SPIKE. S2I 

** When the Inclination of the back has 
once begun, it is veiy' soon increased ^ 
the means used to cure it. Strong stiff 
stays are put on, to siip|K>rt the back at it 
is said, but which, in reality, by prevent¬ 
ing those umsdes from acting which are 
intended by nature as the supports, cause 
them to lose their strength; and when 
the stays are withdrawn, the body can no 
longer supiiort itself.” 

We have known instances in which, by 
this improper use of stag’s, the individual 
was obliged at all times to wear them, 
even dnnng the hours of sleep, so com¬ 
pletely bad the powers of the muscles of 
the back been destroyed by tight pressure, 
that even in a recuinliciit posture the 
whole irame would have bent without 
them. 

" The prejudice had at last grown up, that 
strong stays bhotild be put upon children very 
early, to prevent tliu first lieginning of the 
mischief, and tiiat the child riiuuld always be 
made to sit on the straiglit.backcd choir, or * 
to lie on the bard plane; and it is probidde, 
tlmt if tiiuse cures and preventives had been 
adopted as uiiiversally and strictly as many 
deemed them neccwwry, we should not have, 
iu England, a young lady wliose back would 
be straight or strong enough to bear the 
weight of her sliouldcn or hv^.” 

Wc still remember a veiy animated 
discussion, into which we once entered 
with a lady, a disciple of this school, who 
was for from pleasra when convinced to 
demonstration of the evil effihcts that 
might result to her infont children, about 
four years of age, from confinement in 
these unnatural bandages and bracings. 
We would gladly hone that the follow¬ 
ing, which we quote from another author, 
mi^t operate as a caution to parents 
addicted to the absurd practice repro¬ 
bated by Mr. Beale. "From 1760 to 
about 1770,” sim Soemmerring, ** it waa 
the fiishion in Berlin, and other parts of 
Germany, and also in Holland a few yean 
ago, to imply corsets to children. This 
practice rell into disuse in consequence 
of its being observed, that children who 
dd not wear corsets grew up straight, 
while those who were treated with this 
extraordinary cue rat by it n . 
shoulder or. a bunch. Many flunilla 
migbt be named in which parental fond¬ 
ness sdected the handsomest of several 
boys to put in corsets, and the result was 
that these alotie were hunched, lire 
deforihity was attributed at first to the 
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improper mode of applying the corset, 
till it was discovered that no child thus 
invested grew up straight, not to mention 
the risk of consumption and rupture which 
was likewise incurred by using them.** 

" Another efl^t of tight corsets,** says an 
able essayist, '* is,that those who have been 
long so closely laced, become at last un¬ 
able to hold themselves erect, or move 
with comfort without them; but, as is very 
jiistlv said, fall logethett in consequence 
of the natural form and |)ouUon of the 
ribs being altered. The innscies of the 
back are weakencil and crippled, and 
cannot maintain themselves in their na¬ 
tural position any lengrii of time. The 
spine, too, no longer accustomed to bear 
the desrined weight of the body, bca(l8 
and sinks down. Where tight lacing is 
pracUsed, young women from fifteen to 
twenty years of age are found so dependent 
upon their corsets, that they faint when¬ 
ever they lay them aside,-and, therefore, 
arc obliged to have themselves laced be¬ 
fore they go to sleep. For as soon as 
the thorax and abdomen arc relaxed, the 
blood, rushing downward, in consequence 
of the diminished resistance to its motion, 
empties the vessels of the head, and thus 
occasions fainting. 

** It would disgust ns to sec the attempt 
made to improve the strength and shape 
of a young race-horse or greyhound, by 
l^ndin^ tight splints or stays round its 
beautiml young body, and then tying it 
up in a stall; but this is the kind of ab¬ 
surdity and cruelty so commonly prac¬ 
tised in this country towards, what may 
be well called, the most faultless of created 
things.'* 

To return to our author:— 

** Tight lading not only prevents a due 
developement of the muscles by pressure, but 
by filing into one immovable mass the ribs 
and velars of tlie back, which, more espe¬ 
cially in youth, sliould Imre free morion on 
each oriiCT, makes tlie whole upper part of 
the body a dead wright on the vertebrs of 
the loins, which in consequence pro way to 
one or other side, end l^eral curvature b 
produced.*' 

But there may be other causes of mis¬ 
chief. Htays for growing girls are nert 
changed sufficiently often to meet their 
increaung growth; and thus they add 
another and a very serious evil to the 
many already enumerated; and thus," the 
numerous muscles inserted into the ribs, 
shoulder-bones, and spine, are all com¬ 


pletely bound timber." Agdn, as much 
mischief is perhaps produced by the avoid¬ 
ance of pressure,’as actually 1^ the right¬ 
ness of the stays. A young person who 
silently submits to the torture to which 
her youthful companions are self-con¬ 
demned, will often endeavour to escape 
pressure, or jmrhaps pain, on one side, by 
a forcible effort to incline on the other, 
and we have no doubt that many young 
people, rather from this secondary cause, 
than primarily from the stays riicmselves, 
are ameted with lateral curvature. 

** If a wmnm choose to brave the eonte- 
giiencet,’* says the able writer whom we have 
dready quoted, “ ahe may always, with the 
help of lace and cord, produce a conuder- 
able change upon tlie lower part of the 
thorax." 

The cotUetiit of the thorax are thus 
described: — 

'* First, the head, which is the centre of 
the circulating system, and which, for the 
sake of its m«tapliori<^ offices, every lady 
must be anxious to keep from injury. Next, 
the lungs, which occupy by far the largest 
space, and of the delicacy of whose o{)crarions 
every one may judge. There are^ besides, 
cither within the tlioiax or in juxto-posirion 
with it, thestomarh, livery and kidneys, with 
the oesophagus, die trachea or windpipe, part 
of tlie intestines, and many nerves, all in¬ 
timately connected with tlie vital powers. 
Most of these organs are not only of primary 
importance in tlicinselves, but through the 
nerves, arteries, &c. tiieir iofluence extends 
to rile head and die remotest parts of die 
limbs, so that when they are injured, health 
it poisoned at Us sourcet and the mischief 
always travels to other parts of die system." 

“ Imagine, then,** says tlie ScoUmoHf 
** what is the con^ucncc of applying coni- 
pression'to a cavity enclosing so many deli¬ 
cate organs, whose free action is essential 
to health. First, the lowest part of the 
thorax yields most, the &lse ribs and the 
lower true ribs are pressed inwards; the 
whole viscera in this part of the body, in- 
cludingpart of the intestines, are squeezed 
close together, and forced upwards! ** 

The same writer already quoted adds 
berides: — 

" If the ladiig is carried higher, the breast¬ 
bone is raised, and somedmes bent; the 
coUar lione protrudes its inner extremity, 
and the shoulder blades are forced back¬ 
wards; the under part of the lungs is pressed 
togctliCT, and the entrance of the blo^ into 
it hindered; the abdominal viscera, being 
least prutectMl, suflerseverely; dw stomach 
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ii compressed, its distension prevented, and 
its situation and form clianj^, giving rise to 
imperfect digestion; die blood is forced up 
to the head, where it generates various coin> 
plaints; the liver has its sliape altered, and 
its functions obstructed; the bones having 
their natural motions constrained, distortion 
ensues; and the high shoulder, the twisted 
spine or breast bone, begin at last to mani¬ 
fest themselves through tlie integuments and 
cloUies.” 

The most eminent physicians have set 
forth the following diseases as arising 
from the use of tight corsets:— ‘ 

In tlie head — Ileadnch, giddiness, 
tendency to fainting, [lain in the eyes, 
pnin anti ringing in the ears, and bleeding 
at the nose. 

In the Morajr—'Besides the displace* 
ment of the bones, and the injury done to 
the breast, tight lacing produces shortness 
of breath, spitting of blood, consumption, 
derangement of the circulation, palpita¬ 
tion of the heart, and water in the chest. 

Further details ore unnecessary. Not 
many months back wc recorded the death 
of a young person from tight lacing, with 
a recommendation from the jury to give 
every possible publicity to the case. We 
have mso before us the Brutal Aftrror, 
da^ci' August, 1829, beginning thus:— 
" Another instance of the folly and fatal 
effbc. of following, for the sake of appear¬ 
ances only, the fiishions of the day, has 
occurred in the practice of Mr. Brown, of 
this city. The subject was an interesting 
female, about twenty, who, by tight lacing, 
brought on cough, violent palpitation, 
and other diseases of the heart, which 
terminated in prematura death. Upon a 
pott mortem examination, the c.'ivity of 
the chest was found to be connderably 
reduced in size, caused, in the first in¬ 
stance, by the external and excessive 
pAssiire of the stays, and afterwards ren¬ 
dered permanent by iht adhesion of the 
vAole extern^ surface of the lums to the 
intei'Holsurface ofthe membrane (pleura) 
covering the insides of the ribs. The ex¬ 
ternal parts of the right ventricle and 
auricle were particularly enlarged, and 
otherwise diseased, and with its en¬ 
velope (the pericardium) were completely 
^an{^ in structure, having acquired a 

a or honeycomb appearance; and, 
, the whole oigan was so altered, 
and so enormously increased in size, as 
scaredy to bo recognised as a heart.*' 

** Deformity,” agun, says Mr. Beale, ** is 
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peculiar to the civilised part of mankind, and 
it is almost always the work of oar own 
hands. The superior strength, just propor¬ 
tion, and agility of the savages are entirely 
effects of tlieir hardy education, of dwir 
living muMly in tlie open air, and their liinba 
never having sufiered confinement.” 

It were vain, indeed, to urge more 
than has been said upon the pernicious 
tendency of tight lacing. If the ladies 
must be slaves to so destructive a fashion, 
let our sex cease to bestow their admir¬ 
ation ” on such forms ns arc a lUicl on the 
most perfect of nature's works.'* 


Mii.t.man’8 Tacks. Adapted for the higher 

Classes of Youth. Sotiter. 

Thebe is a succestion of amusing in¬ 
cident in these tal(»; perhaps the trans¬ 
itions are too sudden and romantic for 
probability, and therefore we do not feel 
the pleasure that arises from the deve- 
lopcment of natural feeling and charac¬ 
ter. Authors who write for the purposes 
of education should be sparing of strange 
adventures. The tale entitled ** Steadi¬ 
ness and Romance '* is by far the b(»t; it 
is, in truth, v^ interesting, and possesses 
a fund of incident sufficient to furnish a 
large volume; but the authoress has not 
yet Icarnetl the art of delicate delineation 
of character; her pcrsonngoi are either 
angels or fiends; and although in our 
passage througli life we occasionally meet 
with fiendish or angelic conduct, yet few 
persons arc uncomproiuisinglv wicked, 
and still fewer entirely good. The writer 
of Juvenile Novels undertakes a most de¬ 
licate task — that of giving the youthful 
female reader some insight into human 
character, which will enable her to steer 
her passage through life, without igno¬ 
rantly rawing into violent collision with 
dangerous people, and converting short 
friendships into lasting and deadly enmi¬ 
ties. A scries of romantic incidents will 
not lead to such knowledge as this: it 
nxpiires considerable skill to enable her, 
amidst the incidents of evere-day life, to 
recognise die signs and toMni of true 
wortn and ^emous falsehood, and. to 
impart the hi(^er power of ducrimiaab- 
in^ and perhaps iofluencin^ those mixed 
characters in which ndther qniUities 
wholly preponderate. 
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WATsaiNQ Places of Gbeat Britain. 
No. nr. 

The View of Torqua;^, with which the 
present Number opens, is, both in design 
and engraving, the best yet jpoblish^. 
The letter-press concludes the description 
and directory of Brighton, and com¬ 
mences that of Worthing. 


The English School of Paintino. Nos. 
XXII. and XXllI. Tilt. 

Storm in J/arvest, from Westall, is a 
fine specimen of Normand's talents as 


a miniature outline-engraver; the eapres- 
sion of the faces is wml preserved. 2^ 
J)yhg Brigand, from Eastlske, is well 
done; and The Thames, from Barry, is 
an interesting picture, notwithstanding 
that Raleigh appears in a hat and fearer. 
Captain Cbo/tand Dr. Bvraey with hair in 
full dress, are swimming merrily round the 
old fath^s (»r, in company with nymphs 
and tritons. The outlines on a laiger 
scale, as Cupid (a very ill-looking youtli}^ 
and Crosdng the Brook, are complete 
failures. 


Drama, ttt* 


King's Theatbs. — A somewhat 
lengthy prospectus of the system to be 
adopts in the future management of 
the Italian Opera has been published by 
Mr. Monck Mason, the new lessee. Se¬ 
veral of the intended " alterations and 
improvements'* appear to us most ju¬ 
dicious. Amongst other novelties, Me 
director announces that in the course of 
earh sc'nson, three grand dress and fancy 
balls will be given on the plan of Al- 
mack's: subscribers alone are to be the 
patrons and patronesses of these enter¬ 
tainments. 

Haymaeket Thsatbe.— Cibber’s co¬ 
medy of TVie Double GaUatU, or the Sick 
Lady^s Cure, has been curtailed to two 
acts, and performed at this house under 
the new title of BeUes,have at ye aUf or. 
More Flirts than one. Fairen and Mrs. 
Glover were admirable in the respective 

e rts of Sir Solomon and Lady Sadl^e. 

iss Taylor and Miss Sydney acted well, 
and might have appealed to greater ad¬ 
vantages had their rhles been of more 
importance. 

A Mr. Plumer has twice made his bow 
bofiire the Haymarket audience. Henry 
Bertram, in the opera of Guy Maanering, 
was the part chosen for his d&iut. His 
second appearance was in the character 
of Prince Oriando in T%e CaUnet, Mr. 
Plnmei's voice is pleasing, and his recep¬ 
tion <m both occasbns was most encour- 
iwng. His second performance, we 
tnoi^t &r preferable to his 
The opera of The Cabinet was succeeded 
a mott lai^hable ferce entitled Join 
Msf, of which Mr. Buckstone is the 
author, or translator^ we know jiot wbieb. 


A Mr. Goodluck, the hero of the piece, 
admirably personated by Barren, finds hn 
path continually beset by a tormentor 
who rejoices in the name of John Jones. 
Innumerable are the tribulations which 
the ill-fated and sadly misnamed Goodluck 
endures through the agency of his un¬ 
wearied persecutor who ousts him out of 
a snug post in the War Office, overturns 
him into a pond, inherits his uncle's 
wealth, and, by way of climas, marries 
bis intended. 

Kean has been acting his principal cha¬ 
racters here. His pcnormance of Eu- 
stache de St. Pierre in 2'he Surrender of 
Calais elicited considerable applause. 

Queen's Theatre. — A new force. 
My Friend from Town, has been pro- 
durad at this amusing theatre, muen to 
the delight of the laughter-loving htdMnis. 
Wilkinson is irresisdbte as the represent¬ 
ative of Mr. Pindarus Pump, a ci-devant 
shoemaker, whose luck in leather has 
seenred - to him a fortune of three thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, and who, wkh 
a laudable taste for the ** oiium cum 
djgnUaie,** resolves to devote his atten¬ 
tion to sdenrific pursuits. Green, with 
much drollery, personated Sir Omnibus 
Dabble, a good-natured gentleman, who 
undertakes to promote the views of bis 
acquaintance Pump, b^ introducing him 
to the members of a literary club. Hie 
piece was received, in, pfay-lrill style, 
‘'with unbounded applause." 

New City Theatre. — An opera in 
three actSj under the Utle of ConrRng by 
MiRake, is the last novelty brought for¬ 
ward at this house. The music has b^ 
eomposed by Mr. Nebon; the dramatic 
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portion, or, if we may express ourselres 
i tHalienne, the libreUo is due to the pen 
of Mr. MoncrieiF. The nightly repetition 
of this pleasing trifle is the bmt proof of 
its success. 

On the night of the Coronation. Vani- 
hall and the Theatres were, by His Ma¬ 
jesty’s command, gratuitously opened to 
the public. 

FobXION TnEATBlCALS, Music, &c.— 
The opora of the Barber of SeviOe, trans¬ 
lated into French by M. Costil-Blaxe, has 
been represented at theThd&tre des Noo- 
veautds, Paris. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state 
of public afiuirs, the new King ofBeigium 
seems determined to patronise the arts, 
especially music, which his Majesty is 
known to have cultivated with much suc¬ 
cess. A Frenchman, named Laffill^, has 
been named director of the great theatre 
of Brussels. 

At the theatre La Scala^ at Milan, a 
new opera of Donizetti 1ms been repre¬ 
sented with the title of Olio Mesi iu due 
Ore (eight months in two hours). During 
the course of the season will be produced 
three operas written by Strepponi, llicci, 
and Cuccia. 


Madame Merie Lalande has been en« 
gaged as prsma donna at the tlieMre 
of Madrid. Madame Ton returns to 
Italy. 

The theatre of Casscl has ceased to 
belong to the court. The different art¬ 
ists, and amonpt the number Spohr, 
who had been engaged for several years, 
have been discharged, and have received 
an indemnity for the rupture of their en¬ 
gagements. A similar event has taken 
place at Darmstadt, the theatre at which 
place is to be closed. 

At the commencement of August a 
^nd musical f£tc was held at ErimrL in 
honour of the King of Prussia’s birth-day. 
On the flrst day of the lestival was exe¬ 
cuted a Paternoster of Spohr, a Domine 
salvtmtfac Begem, and several other wor- 
cemue of sacred music, composed expressly 
for the occasion. The second day was 
devoted to a grand concert, in which 
several singers and instrumental perform¬ 
ers were heard. On the third, Haydn’s 
Creation was executed with consider- * 
able eflbct. The brilliancy of the fdte 
attracted a vast concourse of artists and 
amateurs. 




COSTUME OP PARIS. 

Genrrai. Remarks upon Fashions at 
Paris. —Most of the distinguished leaders 
of fashion have withdrawn ftom the French 
metroiMiiis into the retirement of villas, 
which have lately been erected in great 
numbers in the environs of Paris. There 
is nothing of show or costliness in the 
furniture of these abodes; but in the 
interior arrangements we may trace the 
refinement that every where marks the 
influence of some guiding band. In a 
drawing-room, for instancy which we 
visited, we found the windows with 
blinds painted to resemble the GiHhic 
tracing and rich colouring of antique 
windows ; and throwing the softest shades 
and bri|^test hues on tdl beneath them. 
In one place was a lonjg taUe, painted and 
poiishea to imitate satm wood, inlaid with 
ebony, or ebony with ivoiy; with drawei^ 
on every side^ from which hung work-ban 
of blue satin. On the taUe were jounuus 
and fashion manxines, new romances 
(particularly the last by M. Babac), the 
-*-■" of Derw, hibtaow of 


sculpturcfl porcelain, glazed vellum paper 
from Bath, and the most delicate Bristol 
boards of all tints. On the other side 
baskets, contmning materials for all the 
fanciful handy works with pencil or needle; 
velvet, prepared to make flowers; peritate 
cut to imitate porcelain ; and reels of ca- 
ciiemire wool, of the fineness of ril^ but 
far surpassing it in softness and brilliancy: 
these are used for embroidering borders 
for aprons, and fanciful ciphers at the 
corners of pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
chairs, stools, and sofas are of bamboo, 
with chintz furniture figured with Perrian 
designs; and the footstools and ottomans 
ore of 4>lft reeds, coloured and woven in 
patterns; and the floor-cloA of the same 
material. The recesses of the windows 
are filled with groups of Cape jasmines, 
J^apan ros^ splendid ^raniunu, and 
dwarf dahlias; and amidst thes^ and 
more powerful, the tuberose pours forth 
i(s rich perfume. The inhabuant.of so 
iwming a retreat evinces an degant 
taste, aM » at once pronounml to be 
pretty I Bat if Nature both denjed dier 
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this outward Gharm, the deficiency is sup¬ 
plied by a cultivated tastc^ and by a slight 
attention to fashion. With such a per¬ 
son, a very little ornament in dress pleases 
the beholder; while her inferiors strive, 
in vain, to rival her by excessive ornament 
and a profusion of clothing. The style 
of home-dress adopted by a Parisian belle 
in the country is, a plain white jacconot 
gown, folded in the corsage, with an 
apron of tourtourelle gros de Naples, 
worked round with green foliage; {rackets 
cut euecfur, and &ep shoulder-pieces; 
mittens of Scotch thread. The nair is 
parted in smooth bands on the brow; 
one bigh bow on the top of the head, but 
no ornament except a carved tortoise¬ 
shell comb, with a veiy high gallery. To 
this dress neither chain, earrings, buckles, 
nor even a ring on the fingef, must be 
added; nor is there to be seen any sort 
of dash, display, assumptionj or pre¬ 
sumption of manners. Such is the por¬ 
trait of a distinmiished female of the 
Parisian world of fashion. 

Among the fashionables who continue 
in tlie metropolis, little novelty is seen 
except that which announces the ap¬ 
proach of autumn modes. Among these 
we may note: — 

Bonnsts AMD Hats.— All tmnsparent 
Iwnnets lately made up arc liaeu with 
coloured gros de Naples, either mauve, 
{lale lilac, or evening {iriinrosc. A broad 
hand of the same silk surrounds the front, 
and a roil at two inches' distance on the 
bonnet. Cut riband plumes are used to 
ornament them. 

For carriage dress a white gros de 
Naples hat, with ostrich feathers {minted 
or printed in coloured patterns, or para¬ 
dise plumes. The rage for fancy feathers 
is very ^reat. Hats ore likewise made of 
shot satin h mille rapes. The bonnets of 
net or muslin, lined wHh coloured silk, 
are in cottage sha{)es, and may be con¬ 
sidered walking bonnets. The most fa¬ 
shionable are snial!. Some are so dimi¬ 
nutive as to be quite close to die face, 
without any projection at the sides. 

Dbew Hats.— 'For the last twelve 
months, liuw head-dresses in Paris have 
been considered out of taste; they ore 
now decidedly vulgar in full dress. Small 
hats of white cropc, (Ut slanting, and sur¬ 
mounted with a panache {duine of wbitt^ 
green, and lilac, are the most esteeme^; > 

Walkimo Daxss.—The still re^nink' ' 
chtdU are cither plain or diot d mi/M 


rapes. Printed patterns on this material 
are not this inontli &sbionabic: for richer 
dress satin, shot d mille rapes, is in favour. 
The prevailing mixtures are the hues 
from pale buff to deep salmon and cha¬ 
mois, blended with white; likewise light 
and dark greens, and green and violet. 
Folded corsages are usually made in five 
large {ilaits. Flounces, except in very 
light materials, are not yet general; and 
new autumn pdisses have been worn with¬ 
out c{)aulcttes. A ruche of riband loops 
often finishes the dress at the throat. 
Autumn dresses arc preparing of a silk 
called gros Polonais, which is shot and 
figured in little squares. Watered black 
silk will be very prevalent this season. 

Evemimo Dbess. — The chief disiilay 
of evening dress is at the opera: at one 
of the last representations of the Orgjie, 
which is at present the rage, a lady was 
dressed in blnck-watered silk, folded very 
full across the bust; a tucker chemisette. 
Sleeves Fimbecile of white gauze; and a 
small beret hat of rose-coloured satin, a 
mUle rapes, surmounted with a white 
plume, painted in shades of pink. An¬ 
other evening dress was a robe, cn caiur, 
of white organdi, embroidered with sprigs 
of white idlK and gold cord. Sleeves of 
tulle; and it maybe notcd,tbat the thinner 
the material the fuller the sleeve is made. 
The lower sleeve is confined with a Brazil 
chain, wound five or six times round the 
wrist, till it fastens in the middle of the 
arm. Round the neck many rows of 
the same chains; and round the hiur the 
same, fastened in front with a beautiful 
cameo. The hair in a high crown of 
braids and bows, amongst which, leaning 
forwards, is nut one small white double 
dahlia. CurU on die temples. 
Pelerines.— It is im|rassible to descrilie 
minutely the great variety of forms seen in 
these articles of dress. Some of a very ele- 

S aiit structure are seen with mantillas, and 
leep e{)aulettes of net or muslin, quilled 
into regular {ilaits. Some have long iap- 
{lets that cross before, and others that 
fail over the shoulders. Others have very 
small collar^ and wide epaulettes and 
mantillas; these are made veiy pretty, 
with worked bias rows, meeting on the 
bust 

. Jewellebt. —Singularity in ornaments, 
where th^ are worn, is much sought after. 
Jtt is worn out of mournins, and promises 
to be general when mingb^ with gold; 
likewise Brazil flies set in gold. The new 
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belt and bracelet buckles are made of 
carved ivory, inlaid with silver or mother- 
of-pcnrl. _ Large pompon agrafet of gold 
and nrccions stones are to be worn in 
October. 

llAin. — Curls nre coming into favour, 
l^ows wreathed like shells, and placed 
high on one side, or on the crown of the 
head. Ferroniers are only worn in full 
tlress; often a row of pearls, which is 
continued among the back hair. Combs 
higher than ever. Flumes of cut riband 
en esprit^ and many fanciful shapes, at 
present supersede the use of flowers. 

Glovks. — Thread gloves are very 
.much in fashion, and are becoming more 
so every day. 

Etknino DaKss(l23,). — The lioir is 
folded verj high on the crown of the 
bead, in the form of a shell: light curls 
on thu tf^niples. Across the brow four 
loops of satin riband, blue and white, 
striped d mUle rayex, and three plumes of 
cut riband, one on each side, and one 
surmounting the bow of hair. Dress of 
white grot dc Ndplct, made tn caw in 
the corsage; looped down with a large 
rosette or pompon of wrought gold and 
topazes, showing a lace chemisette, which 
sits square to the bust. The corsage 
tight, and plain to the waist. Deep falls 
O' the shoulder of white grot de Naple.;^ 
tUk in Vandykes edged with pointed 
blonde; skirt plain and full, trimmed 
with elegant knots of three bows and 
three cut ciuls of the same kind of riband 
which orna’.ients the hair. The scarf is 
of blue watered silk, shaped at the back, 
rounded at the ends, and cut in small 
Vandykes at the edges: it is crossed on 
the bosom, and confined at the edge of 
the chemisette with another large and 
imposing brooch of gold and topazes. 
Bracelets and belt of blue riband, fast¬ 
ened with buckles of gold and topazes. 
The back of this dress is shown by the 
sitting figure, which is habited in pale 
pink ehfdi. Fan with gilt sticks. Shoes, 
black grot dc Naples. The scarf described 
above is newly invented, and is called in 
French nemd cduupez it is not more than 
seven inches wide, and descends about 
half a yard below the belt. Sometimes the 
ribands and scarf of this dress are of an 
evening primrose colour shot wirii white. 

Caruiaok Dress (124 ). —Small round 
hat of whitcgrofc/c Aa/i/c-f, trimmed with 
shot ribaud, the ends of which are edged 

* See the plate (123.) Evbkisg 


with deep vandyked blond; long bird-of- 
paradisc plume. 

Walking Drkss of pale bufl'and apri¬ 
cot-coloured chali,shot d miUe rayet. The 
back is nlain and tight, but the corsap in 
fuller folds than has yet been seen; thickly 
gathered in a band from the throat to 
the shoulder, and wrapping under the 
right arm. Sleeves very round and full 
oil the upper arm, and tight to the lower: 
they are ornamented on the wrist with 
three straps, fastened with enamelled but¬ 
tons. Chemisette of net, finished by three 
rows of quilted net at the throat. The skirt 
very full, and quite plain. Lon^ and full 
white cachemirc scarf. The sitting figur^ 
which shows the reverse of the former, is 
dressed in pale towrloureUe watered silk 
and ribands. Parasol, pule tourtoureUCt 
lined with white. Gloves of Scotch thread. 

The lashioiiuble colours are pale blue, 
evening primrose, scabious-colour iour- 
tourellOf ash grey, and dear-water green, 
and a rich violet colour called orgiV. 
Shots satin and chalit in little stripes* 
are seen of these colours, two or more 
delicately blended. 


¥ODKS FARISIBMNES. 

Les chapeaux en crepe sont cn plus 
petit nombre qu’il y a quuqucs scmaincs; 
mais on en voit beaucoup en satin niille- 
raies, qui sont d’un fort bon pfit. Les 
passes ont d£cid4ment pent leur _ain- 
pleur; on les fait maintenant trbs-petites. 
Les capotes n’ont plus que roreiiumt un 
bavolet fronc4 et ample: on les fait teii- 
dus ct nctits, formant toujours un pan 
eomine fe bas d’uii caspe. On rcmar<|ue 
plusieurs robes ct redingottes en moire. 
A unc des derniercs representations dc 
rOrgic, a rOpera, madanic la marquise 
de L*** avait une robe en moire noire, 
jupc unie, corsage a cceur, form£ dc dnq 
gros plis crois^; niaiiches cii gaze 
blanche, et un chapeau bd'et en satin rose 
mille-nues. 

On fait de fort jolis tabliers en gros de 
Naples brode; les poches, plissdes tr^ 
r4gulikrement cn loug, sont retenues yar 
trois poignets cn travers, cn haut, au mi¬ 
lieu et au bas: les bretelles du tablicr 
formentun large jockey sur chaque epaiile. 
Les pompons s’eiiiploicnt avec tout: cha¬ 
peau, bonnet ct noeiids de cou; enfin, tout 
ce qui compose la toilette cst fort souvent 
oriic d’un pompon.* On fait d(» nccuds 
de cou dits iioeuds-eGliarpes, qui sont tout 

Da^s, and EngUsh description. 
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Douveaiix ct d’nn cfflit gracieiix; larges 
(Ic ciiKj poiifcs environ, its dcscendcnt >i 
plusieurs polices pins bus qnc la ccinturc; 
iis soiit uci'oimas a dents de lonp de 
ciiaiiuc cute. (Jn pompon sert & les for¬ 
mer. Les giints avciiturines pour la pro¬ 
menade sunt seiiis de mode. 

Les pelerines sont tonjonrs tres-grandes: 
nous cn avons vu im nouveau inud^c fort 
gracieiix, et I’clegstnce de sn coupe fait 
presiiiner mie ect hiver nos elegantes lui 
donneroiit la preference: en voici le de¬ 
tail : line pelerine foniuuit jockcy,rctenne 
ilans la ccinturc ct froncec an dos, les 
pans eroiscs ct longs par devant etaient 
fixes [)ar la ccinturc: un grand collet dc- 
coiipc en festuns triis-peu iiiarqiies rctrin- 
bait jusqii’a un doigt dii liord de la pele¬ 
rine ; puis un petit collet a la clievtuiere 
retoinimit sur Ic grand. — On voit plus 
de elialis a grands dcssins semes qiic d*au- 
tres; bcaucoiip ont pour fond line nuance 
de fantaisie. •—La moire aventurine un 

[ >eii clnire s’cmploie pour rhupeaux; on 
es garnit de deux plumes cl dc rulmns 
lie Ta incme coiileiir.— Qiiclqiics clin- 
pcaiix cn .satin vert anglais sont doubles 
en satin d’liti violet riclic, dit iinancc 
nrgic. — Les tablicrs les plus eleguns sont 
cn clialis dceoupc; la poclic forme le 
eteur, ct les inanchcrons sont compuhes 
de trois gnrniture.s [msees Tunc iires do 
I’aiitre, comine dcs ccaillos. — On ne voit 
encore qiic pen dc bonnets aiix iviire- 
seiitatiuiis des lionfK's dc 1’Opera, qiii 
dcpiiis qnelqiie temps sont rependant fort 
Kiiivics: nulls eenx (|iiu I’un reiuorquc 
sont aiiiplenient giirnis sur les cotes, niais 
le fond cst tbrrae par quciqiics rouleaux 
on satin, qiii places a distance laissent 
upcrccvoir les cheveux. — Les eoitfiires 
sont toutes varices dc forme et dc gran¬ 
deurs : ellcs sont encore trop peu nom- 
breiises pour que nous piiis.siuns designer 
oclles qiii seront de mode; inais toiiioiirs 
cst-il certiuu que cellos cn uieclies lisses 
obtiennent unc grande vogue. Enfin, 
qiiclqucs reunions fpii doivent avoir 
hen ce niois foiirniront sans doiitc nia- 
tiere nos remarques. Nos lecteiirs 
peiivcnt compter sur notre xcle a les leur 
comiminiquer. 

— Les ctofles dc sole pour chapeaux 
ne varient quo dc noin. C’est toujoura 
prc^uc le mdme tissii auquel on donne 
le titre dc gros d'etc, gros d’Oriint, groa 
des Indes, gros dc Naples, ct par ampE- 
ficatioii indnic on viciit d’ajoutcr nu« 
jourd’hiii gros Polonais; iimis par acquit 
de coiucience nous devuns aiertir ipie 


tons ces gros sont tellciuciit de la mUinc 
faraillc qii’il serait qnchpidbis diflirile dc 
les distingiicr, et que les modistes peuvent 
les employer sans craindre que Tun fiissu 
tort a I'autrc. 

— Le bleu cst tres a 1u mode. — Les 
robes de chalis sont toiijours ec qu’iUy 
a dc plus joli, <lc plus iioiiibrcux, ^ plus 
varie. Ellcs sont de tuiitc cs[)uce de 
genres dc dessius ct dc nuances. Les 
foods couleiirs tcndre.s, tcllcs que ccinire, 
ei'iamois, vapeiir claire, gris, etc., avee des 
eolonnes ou dcs boiiquet.s dc coulcurs 
vives, sont trcs-rechcrclies. En Anglc- 
terre, la mode dii chali a pris avuc line 
telle fiirciir, qu'oii peut en compter pour 
le nioins autant de robes qu’a l*aris. 

— On a fait qiielqiies robes gariiics de- 
puis peu de jours. Nous citeroiis line robe 
en gros de Naples vnpeiir, a petits eiir- 
reaux verts, qui avait an bus du jupoii 
deux biais decoupes en puintes ct gai'nis 
d’lm effile des deux nuances dc retofic. 
Le corsage ctait decollete et entoure d’un 
biais qui retumbait cn garniture ct ctait 
egalcuiunt burdd d’eflile 

— Quelques robe.i en orgundi avaient 
un liaut volant garni d’liii petit tulle 
fronce au bord de I’ourlet. (*e volant 
etaiit a t^c, la partie du Imiit aiiisi garnie 
lie tulle fruiiee, prerentnit line espeee de 
rnehe furinant eoquiilo d’uii tres-joli etlet. 
8 iir les manebes retombaient de Imntes 
garnitures comnie le volant, ct qui ne 
s’arretaicnt qu’aux coiiiles. 

_—J)eaucoii|} de robes blanches pour 
soirees sont faites a miuichcs eourtes. loi 
poignet cst ciitoiirc d’liiie ruche ou garni¬ 
ture; quelqucfuis d’line dentelle eorres- 
ponikmt u ccllc qui entoure le corsage. 

No. la.'* —Toilette deBol d’Autounic. 
— Unc robe en chalis blaiic. Corsage 
fe<evigiie ti cccur, garniture en nilians de- 
coiissiis dits zdphyrs. Au con nceud- 
^harpe uii moire rose, fermc par un 
TOmpon Polonais. CoiiTurc en meches 
liases omes dc rulmns zephyrs. 

No. 124-.— Redingotc en chalis, cor¬ 
sage ilrajM:, crois^, cinq gros plis devant. 
Uni dans le do.s, nianclies a la Marian. 
Cimpuau dc gros de Naples ome d’un 
oiscau, ct de blondes. 

No. las. — Robe cn moire, rose cor¬ 
sage drapd gros plis. Guirlando dc 
rulmns atlcs de z^hyr pour tete au vo¬ 
lant en blonde. Chapeau-beret cu satin 
mille*rayes,ganiide trois plumes peiidule 
en bronze, drapres le tableau dc tltcnbcn 
(T.c Sentient des trois f'liefs Suisse). 
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^otttiil2i CQrotittle 

OF IMPOBTANT EVliNTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Aftkk two (lays’ severe ii»litin'T War¬ 
saw eii|>itnlatcil on tlic 8th iilt. The liiis- 
sian troo[)s took possession of the city; 
the Polish aniiy retiring towards the Pa¬ 
latinate of Plozk, by the road to Modliii. 
The uflUictinn intelligence was cver^'where 
rocpivc-l with dismay, particularly in Piiris, 
whciv it appears to nave. cNcited an ex- 
traordinar) sensation. On the evening of 
the day on which the disastrous event be- 
caine known serious tumults occurred in 
various parts of the city, and to disperse 
the rioters it became necessary to sum¬ 
mon the assistance of the National 
(Tiiards, who, it is asserted, at first re¬ 
fused to act. The state of Paris is how¬ 
ever now more tranquil. The Polish army 
has suhinitted to the Autocrat ofllussia, 
and by the terms of the capitulation was 
allowed to retreat upon Praga. The 
safety of pcrsiins and property has been 
guaranteed. Letters froni Frankfort men¬ 
tion the r(.‘port of Miirshal Puskcwitch’s 
dciitli, ill eousccpicncc of a contusion 
which he received in the chest. 

The afiiiirs of Belgium begin to assume 
a ore settled aspect. King Leopold 
hu-> written to the French government 
miue-.ting that its truo|jk may be with¬ 
drawn iortliwitli: the answer states that 
lii.s wishes shall be iinniediateiy coinplied 
with. 

On the S-ld ult. a meeting was ludd in 
tlic Egyptian Hall, the Lord Mayor in 
the chair, lor the purpose of petitioning 
the Lords to pass the Ueforin Bill. The 
second reading of the hill in the House 
of Lords will take place on the ■'Sd of 
October. The second reading of the 
Scotch Ueforin Bill has been carried by 
tiic large majority of 11 S. 

The following is stated to he a correct 
list of the new peers alioiit to he created: 
— Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Thoiii.'is Ac- 
InndjT.W.Coke, Esep, Sir W. Bamtifylde, 
Coli^ncl Tyiite, Lord Reay, Colonel 
Berkeley, Earl of Meath, Lord Cioiicuriy, 
C. C. Western, Esq., E. J. Littleton, Esq. 
M. A. Taylor, Esq., Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, Sir James Saumarez, Lord 
Glunorcliy, Lord Ache-ton, Lord Howden, 
Loi-d N’ligeiit, the Earl of Uxbridge, Sir 
R. Sutton, E. n. Poriman, Esq, Geoi^e 
Byng, E^q., Lord Bridport, The Hon W. 
Muulc, C. Dundas, Esq, Sir E. Lloyd, 


Sir Thomas Baring, Stii.srt Mackenzie, 
Esq., and Sir Edward O’Brien, niukiiig a 
total of ii9. 


TflE CORONATION. 

The important cmnnony of the coronation 
took place on the 8th ult. T.Atitgi lung, may 
it be before wo are mill'd upon to witness 
anotlicr! One genera) fueling of joy seemed 
to pervade the whole population of London 
11(1011 iliisoccasion. Never, within tlu: memory 
of limn, was so large a multitude asRcmbIcd 
to witness a eoiii’tly (lageant. In front of 
most of the liouses almig the line of (iroccs- 
sion were erected scoiluldings, to wbicli 
spectators were admitted, on tlic payment of 
sums varying from five shillings, to two 
guineas, fur each individual. ^ stroiigiy 
laid public expectation liecii excited, that 
Iiundreds of (lersons took up their posilioiia, 
on tile seafiuliiings, or pavement, as early os 
six o’clock in tlio morning. At five o'clock 
ill tile morning, a discharge of artillery took 
(dace in St. James’s park, wlicre, uliuut six 
o’clock, the whole of the household troops, 
the Scotch Oreys from Brighton, the Otii 
Lancers, and the 7tli Hussars, were in at¬ 
tendance. The Scotch Ureys, and the 7tli 
Hussars, were stationed in the (Mirk; the 
Life Guards and the Blues lined tlie streets 
through which tlie royal procession (Hissed; 
and the Foot Giuirds were stationed within, 
aiul on the outside of the Abbey, os far as 
possible towards tlic Palace. The whole of 
the inetro(>olitan (lolice were also on duty. 
At a quarter (mt ten o'clock, the procession 
began to move from the Palace. On the ap¬ 
pearance of the King’s carriage, his Majesty 
was gieeted witli loud and cntiiiisiostic cheers. 
As far as the eye could rciu-h, liats, caps, and 
handkcrcliiers were seen waving in ilie air. 
It must nut pass unnoticed that the word 
“ Refomi ” was mingled with tlic loudest 
shouts that greeted the sovereign’s ear. 

From St. James’s to Charing l^russ, and 
from Clmring Cross to Westminster Abiwy, 
every window, scaffold, roof, and vehicle, was, 
from an early hour of the morning, throngnl 
with anxious spectators of botli sexes. Stands, 
IxMiUis, and scaffolds had iiecn erccU'd along 
Whitehall and Parliament Street, at every 
possible (loint of view; and notwidistanding 
the lowering ap(icarance of tho morning, and 
(H-casional heavy showiTs, not a single 8(iut 
which could alibnl even a passing glimpse of 
the (irocesdon was left disengaged. In tlm 
immediate ncighbouriiood of the Abbev, every 
s 2 
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inch of ground was occupied. Galleries, 
Rubitantially built, and commodiously ar¬ 
ranged, extended fmm the we*4em door of 
the Cathedral, where their Majesties were to 
enter, entirely round the cemetery of St. Alar- 
garet’s. On the opposite side, the erections, 
diough not so securely formed, were c(]uaily 
numerous, llic proprietors of some of Uie 
galleries tiad converted the lower part of their 
premises into refreshment rooms, in whieli wo 
may remark, en fxusant, that tiic ciiarge fur 
the creature comforts was most exorbitant 
At an early hour, numbers of spectators, 
amongst whom there was a large pro|wrtion 
of well-dressed females, had taken their scats 
in the balconies, at the different windows; 
and on the roots of every iiuase which com¬ 
manded even a distant view of the scene. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, several of 
liis Majesty’s ministers arrived. All of them 
were suffered to pass in silence, with the ex¬ 
ception of Lord Brougham, who was loudly 
cheered. At a few minutes before ten 
o’clock, a discharge of artillery announced 
that Uieir Majesties iiad left the Palace ; and 
at a quarter before eleven, tlie bead of tlw 
royal corlige mode its appearance. Ilis 
Iluyal Highness Uie Duke of Sussex was 
loudly dieercd. Far different, however, 
were die demonstrations of popular feeling 
which greeted the appearance of the Duke 
Cumberland. At length the state coacli ap¬ 
proached the Abbey, and the acclamations of 
theasscmbled multitudes were even deafening. 
Their Majesties looked extremely well, and 
bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment of the 
respectful tribute of reganl paid to tliem by 
the people, 'llie King was dressed in an 
Admiral’s uniform. I'he Queen was dressed 
in white, and wore some brilliants in her 
head-dress. A few minutes before eleven 
o’clock, tlicir Majesties entered tlie Abbey; 
and at a quarter before one, the discliarge of 
a rocket from the Abbey, followed by a salvo 
of artillery, announced to the metropolis, 
that William and Adelaide were crowned. 

At half-past three o’clock, his Majesty and 
his Royal Consort left the Abbey. Their 
departure was announced by a discharge of 
artillery. A similar discharge took place on 
tlieir arrival at St. James’s. 

Wo give the following description of the 
ceremonial of the coronation: — 

The discharge of artillery which took 
place at a quarter past ten o’clock, having an¬ 
nounced to the inmates of the Abbey, that 
the royal procession had left the Pal^, an 
anthem was played by the chmr, and at its 
close the loud and long.continucd huxsas of 
the multitude on the outside of the Abbey, 
unmincctl the near approach of their Ma- 
jeetica. The oHlcen of arms, and the Dean 
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and PrebcndarieB of Westminster, habited in 
their splendid stoles, marshalled themselves in 
the nave, along with the Grrat Ufficers of 
State, to receive them. At this moment the 
interest was intense. Tlie Guards in tlio 
.\bbey were under arms; ]X!crs and {HNiresscs 
were moving down the aisle to take their 
places ill the procession; the officers of tlie 
Earl Marshal were busily employed in pre¬ 
serving due regularity and order; and the 
spectators were hurrying to their respective 
places, which many of tlwm had left from a 
feeling of ennui. Gradually, but slowly, 
die heralds were observed to advance. As 
diey put themselves in motion, die glit¬ 
tering mantles and coronets of several peers 
came in view. Stiorily afterwards, the 
waving plumes and gorgeous robes of the 
Princesses of the btiiud royal attracted ge¬ 
neral attention. Die noblemen bearing die 
Queen’s Regalia preceded dicir royal mistress 
into the Abbey, and the clash of pri'sented 
arms, and the enthusiastic acclaim of the 
spectators nearest die western door, iiiforined 
those that were more distant of her Majesty’s 
arrival. A short pause took place, dien 
another advance, till by degrees die whole 
line of procession unfolded itself in inag- 
nifiamt array in the Abbey. At length his 
Majesty, preceded and followed by some of 
the brightest ornaments of Kiiglish chivalry, 
made his ^ipearance, and was received widi 
the applauding shouts of liis grateful siilijects. 
Diechoir immediately commctia>d thcaiitbem, 
“ 1 was glad wlicinhey said unto me, We will 
go into the house of the I.ord,” and diis 
anthem lasted until die procession had reaclieil 
its destination, and their Majesties liiid ar¬ 
rived at the place asidgned for the coronation. 
As his Majesty entcretl die choir, die pro¬ 
cession, which was dien in full march, and 
visible in its whole length, was |ieculiariy 
striking and impressive. Swn from the east 
end of the Abbey, the spectacle was one 
moving mass of glittering grandeur. 

Die grouping of die ladies who wcie in 
attendance on her Majesty was singularly 
elegant and bcaudful. After her Majesty 
had ascended the dieutre, and passed to the 
chair of state, and fald.stoui below her throne, 
at which she had to stand till his Majesty’s 
arrival, diey formed with her officers a semi¬ 
circle about her, which had a very imposing 
effect This was not diminished by die ap¬ 
proach of the individuals composing his 
Majesty’s train, who, after accompanying 
their royal master to bis fald-stool, stood 
around him in the following manner: —Die 
noblemen bearing the four swords stood on 
his Majesty’s right hand, the Deputy laird 
Great Chamberlain and the l^ird High 
Constable on bis left; and the Great Officers 
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of State, tlic Dean of Westminster, Garter 
and Black Rotl at Iris back, and behind Iris 
cluir. 

The followinj; was the ceremony of the 
recof'nitioiiAs soon as the anllicni w as con¬ 
cluded, tile rclibisliop of ('antei'bury, ac¬ 
companied liy tlie Lorit C'iiuiicellor, the de¬ 
puty Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High 
Constable, and the £url Marshal, these noble 
personages lariiig preceded by the Garter, 
advanciHl towards the cast side of the theatre. 
From this position the Archbishop mode the 
recognition in tlie following ivonls: — 

“Kirs,— I here prtswnt unto you King 
William IV., the rightful inheritor of tliu 
Crown of this realm; wliercfore all ye that 
arc cometliis day to do your lunnage, service, 
and hounden duty, arc ye willing to do the 
san.o?" 

Tlie reply to this demand, which was de¬ 
livered with great solemnity of manner, and 
in a clear and distinct tone, was a general siiid 
hearty acclamation of “ Cod save King Wil¬ 
liam the Tourtli! ” 

The Archhi-hop and bis noble colleagues 
in this ceremony repeated the nieognilion 
from points of the .south, west, and north 
sides of the theatre, and at each repetition tlie 
leply WHS still, God save William tlie 
Fourth !” The King acknowledged his peo¬ 
ple’s recognition with repeated hows, and at 
the last recognition there was a flourish of 
tru pets. The King’s scholars of West¬ 
minster school, who were placed in the comer 
of the lower gallery, at tlie''Bouth side of the 
Abliey, and near the organ loft, immediately 
made a short laitin recitation, under the 
direction of one of their masters, which con¬ 
cluded with a sliout of “ Vivant ilex et 
llegina!’’ 

Then followed another antiwm, taken from 
Psalm xxi. ver. I—6; “ The Kingslull re¬ 
joice in tliy strength, O Lord," which was 
sung by tlie choir; thdr Majesties being in 
die mean time seated in their cliairs of state. 

While their iVIajcstics were thus reposing on 
their cliairs of state, the altar and die ap¬ 
proaches tliereto were pn'|Hired for die so¬ 
lemnity of die “ Offering" 

'Jlie Bible, the' l^itina, and the ('imlice, 
were placed upon the altar by the Bisliops 
who had borne them in the royal proeession. 

Upon the steps of the altar, the oflSrers of 
the wardrobe spread a clodi of gold of cosily 
richness, which extended over the space im¬ 
mediately adjoining the altar. The officers 
of the wardrobe also placed upon this cloth of 
gold, two cushions of splendid workmanship 
fur their Majesties to kneel upon. 

Tlie Archbishop of Canterbury then ar¬ 
rayed himself in bis cope, and die Bishops 
who were appointed to the duty of reading 
the Litany, vested themselves in their copes. 


Tiiese jircparations being completed, the 
King, attended by two Bishn|M as his sup-- 
porters, and preceded by the Dean of West¬ 
minster, and hy the great officers and noble¬ 
men, bearing the Kegalia and the Four 
.Swords, proceeded towards the altar. Hero 
Iris Majesty iiiicorered, and kneeling, revc- 
iciitly made his ofl'erings. Tlie King'soRer- 
ings were two in number. 'Hic tiist was a 
pall, or altar-covering, of cloth of gold, 
which, having la-en provided by the Master of 
tlie Great Wardrobe, was delivered liy an 
officer of the wardrobe to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who, handing it to the King, 
his Majesty pl.sced it in the hands of the 
ArchbiiJiop of Canterbury. 'Hie right re¬ 
verend prelate placed the costly gift upon tlie 
altar, 'ilie King’s scronil olFering was an 
Ingot of Gold, of tho jnircst metal, and 
weighing one pound in troy weight. This 
had been provided by the Treasurer of the 
] louschohl, and was (Iclivcroil by him to tho 
King, who |ilaced it in Uic hands of the 
ArclihiOiop of Canterbury. Thu right re¬ 
verend prelate put the ingot into tlie oblation 
basin. • 

'i'hc Queen’s ofleriiig w.ns .a pall of gold 
cloth, similar to that of the King, and her 
Majesty presentcil it with the same fornialitica 
as the King had presented his, kneeling all tlie 
wliilo on a cushion to the left liand of her 
royal consort. 

Tlicir Majesties continuing to kneel before 
tlie altar, a suitable prayer was oti'ered up by 
tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, at the con¬ 
clusion of which, all the regalia, with the 
exception of the swords, were delivered to liia 
Grace by tho respective officers who hod 
borne them in the procession. His Grace 
handeil them to the Dean of Westminster, 
who placGil them upon the altar. Their Ma¬ 
jesties were tlien coiuliicted to the south side 
of the altar, where cliairs of slate, covered 
with damask figured cloth, bad been pro¬ 
vided for Uiein. Around His Miycsty’s 
chair all the great officers and noblemen who 
had taken part in the procession at ranged 
Uieinselvcs, the disUnguidicd personages who 
bore the swords being most prominently 
stationed. 

Her Majesty was surrounded by the prin* 
cipal officers of her household, by tlie Mistress 
of the. Holies and her assistants, the Ladies 
of tlie Bedchamber, and the Maids of 
Honour. 

Hie Litany was thai read by the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry and toe Bisiiop erf 
Lincoln. Their Majesties during this por¬ 
tion of the ceremony kneeling upon cusiiions 
placed before tlieir chsurs of state. 'Hie 
coinmenccnient of the Communion Service 
followed; the Bishops of Llandafl'and Bristol 
reading tlie cpi>.tle and gospel. During llie 
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«ermon, which was pronclicd by tlie Dislinp 
of Loiidoiit liicir IMrijcstios rciiosofl In thrir 
chaiiN uf Rlisio, at (lie soiitli side of the aitar. 
'i'lie King wore a superb cap of crimson velvet, 
tiirneil up witli ermine; niitl lhrun<;hoiit die 
sermon His Majesty wai still supported by 
die lords who bore the swords, and by die 
Jjord Great ('hainberlain, and other distin¬ 
guished iiersouages. Her Majesty’s sii|)- 
IHirtvrt, too, continued standing around her 
olh'iir, and to dm iiiiniber of them were now 
added several of the bislioiis. 

The Archbishop uf Canterbury took his 
seat upon a purple velvet chair, on the north 
ude of the altar. 'I'he Gaiter stood beside 
his Grace; a long bench, covered with pnrjilc 
velvet, extended Irum the An'hbishop's chair, 
immediately opposite to their Majesties, being 
placed on the north side of the area. This 
bench Wiis assigned to the bislio|is, most of 
whom were present. The Dean and Pre¬ 
bendaries of Westminster were stationed on 
the south side of the area, to die east of tlic 
King’s chair, and close to the altar. They 
remained standing iluiiug the wliole of the 
tercinuny. 

As soon as the sermon was concludnti, the 
Arclibisliop of Canterbury n]iproacbed die 
King, and, standing before him, addressed 
His Majesty diiis : —“ Sir, are you willing 
to take the oatli usually taken by your pre¬ 
decessors?” The King aiisss’crcd ,—" I am 
willing.” 

The Arclibisliop tlieii put the usual (jues- 
tioiis to die King, whose replies were made 
from a book which I)is Majesty field in liis 
hands. His Majesty, having kissi'd tliu 
Holy Gospels, and signed the oadi, again 
put on Ills cap of ciiiiisoii velvet, and re¬ 
turned to ids cliair. The antheni, ” Come, 
Holy (ihost, our souls inspire,” w'as then 
sung by die dioir. At the cuuclusion of the 
anthem, the Archl)i->liop nsid llic accustomed 
orison preparatory to die anointing. At the 
end of diis prayer, die clioir sung Handel’s 
splendid coronation anthem, taken from 
1 Kings, i. 39, 40; Zadok the priest,” 
&c. During the performance of this andicm, 
the King was disrolied of his crimson rolics 
by the Deputy T.ord Great Clniiiiberlaiii, 
who delivered them to tliu Master of the 
llobes; and Ill's Majesty taking off ills cap 
of state, die Deputy Lord Great Cliainber- 
loin delivered the same to die Lord (’ham- 
licriaiii; and tlie rolies and cap were iiniiie- 
diately carried into St. Edward's Chapel, the 
rolics by Groom of the Ilol>c!i, the cap by the 
Oliicer of the Jewel Office. Thus disrobed, 
His Majesty appeared in the uniform of an 
admiral. 

In die mean time, die ancient chair of St. 
Edward, covered with cloth of gold, had 
lx‘cii placed in the front of the altar; and 


upon die conclusion of the antlieiii. His Ma¬ 
jesty, being conducted thither, took Iiis seat 
ill it for the purpose of being anointed. As 
tlie King proceeded to the chair, a ricli ca- 
nopy, called the “ Anointing I’all,” w.ns 
liehi over Mis Majesty’s bead liy the Dukes 
of Leeds lliitland, Newcastle, and Nurdiuui- 
lierianil. Tliis pall was made of gold and 
silver brocade; it was iined witli silver kdiliy, 
and bad a deep gold fringe and tas.sels all 
round it. It was tbrnicd into a canopy by 
die noble dukes just mciitiuiied, who misul it 
over the King’s bead by means of four silver 
staves, ivliicli tliey fixed in loops that were 
attacb(*d to each comer of it. This canopy 
was held over Ilis M.ijesty’s bead during tiie 
ceremony of the anointing, and die Dean of 
Westminster stood by St. Eilwanl’s cliair, 
behind die Arebbishup, bolding the niiiiiulla, 
wliicli contained the consecrated oil, and 
the anointing wiiercwidi His Majesty was 
anointed. 

linmeiliately after the anointing,” die 
Dean of Westminster took the s]Hirs (roin 
tlic altar, and lieliverisl them to the Dupiily 
Lord Great Chamlierlain ; wliu, kneeling 
down, touched His Majesty's heels witli them, 
and then returned diein again to tlie D.'aii, 
who immediately laid tlieni again upon tlie 
altar. 

Earl Grey, who bore the sword of state, 
now delivered that weapon to the Duke of 
Devonsliiri', the Lord Cliaiiiberlain, and in 
lieu thereof, receives] from His Grace anoiher 
sword, in a scabbard of piirjile velvet. 'I'lic 
latter liad been presented to die Lord (’ii..iii- 
berlaiti by an officer of the Jewel Utlice; and 
Earl Grey, on rs-ceiving it, delivered it to 
the Archbishop, who laid It on the altar, re¬ 
peating a suitable pniycr. 

The Arclibisliop then tixik the sword from 
ofl' the nliar, and, assisted by other bishops, 
delivered the sword into tlic King’s right 
hand, and the laird Great ('hainberlain then 
girt tlih Majesty with it in dip usual form. 

The King llien rising went to the altar, 
where Ilis .Majesty uircred the swunl in the 
scabbard (delivering it to die Archbishop', 
and then retired to his cliair; the sword was 
tlien redeemed by the iiobleinan who first 
received it, and who earriisl it during die 
remainder of the solemnity, having first drawn 
it out of the scabbard, and delivered the 
latter to an officer of the wardrobe. 

His Majesty upon tins rose from bis chair, 
and standing in front of it, was invested by 
die Dean of Westminster with the imjieMal 
mantle or Dalmatic robe of cloth of gold, the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain fastening 
die clas]>s thereof. 

The King dicn sitting down, the Arch¬ 
bishop having received the orb from the 
Dean, delivered it into die King’s right hatid, 
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saying, “ Receive this imperial pall and orb, 
and roinumber that the whole world i.s subject 
to the iwwer and empire of God," &c. 

The l.urd ChamlKTlaiii of His Majesty's 
Household tlsen receiving from the oUicer of 
the Jewel Oflice the ruby ling, delivered the 
same to the Archbishop, who put it on the 
fourth linger of the King's right hanil, saying, 
“ ilet ei ve this ring,” &c. I'his is the K ing’s 
(■oroiisition ring. It is of plain gold, with a 
large ruby violet, on which a plain cross or 
cross of St. George is beautifully enchased. 

The Dean then brought from the idtar 
the two sceptres with tlie cross and dove, 
and delivered them to the Archbisliop. 

In the mean lime, the Duke of Norfolk, 
as I.ord of the Manor of Worksop, presented 
to thu King a glove fur Ills Majesty's right 
hand, embroidered with tliu arms of lloward, 
which His Majesty put on. 

The Archbidiop then in the usual form 
delivered the sceptre with the cross into His 
Majesty's right hand; and the sceptre with 
tlie dove into his left luind. 

Tlie ceremony of the crowning was per* 
foriiUHl in the following manner: — 'i'lie Arcli- 
hisliop standing Iwfore the altar, and having 
Mt. Edward's crown liefore him, took, the 
siune into Ids Kinds, cuiisecrated it, and 
lile‘'>ed it. His Gr:u:e then, assisted by oilier 
Uishups came from the :dtar, the Dean of 
Westminster rarryiii-; the crown, and the 
Ar' bishop took and placed it on I Us Ma> 
jo<(. s head, while the spectators, with loud 
and repeutid shouts, cried, “ (>o<l save Uiu 
King!” &c., the trumpets sounding, the 
ilnniis beating, anil tbc Tower and Turk 
guns iiriiig by signal. Tbc acclamation 
ceasing, tbc Arelibisiiop pronounced tlie Ex- 
liortution, " lie strong and of a good courage,” 
&c. The choirs then sang the Anthem — 
“ The King shall rejoice in thy strength," &e. 

As soon as tlie King was crowned, tlie 
Peers put on their coronets, the Bisliop.s Uieir 
caps, and thu Kings of Arms their crowns. 

'llie Dean then took the Holy Bible from 
the altar, and delivered it to the Archbishop, 
who, attended by the rest of tlie Bishops, 
presented it to the King, saying, “ Our gra¬ 
cious King,” &c. The King then returned 
the Bible to the Archbishop, who gave it to 
die Dean, to be by him replaced on the altar. 
The King then knelt, holding both tbc scep¬ 
tres already presented to him, and the Arch- 
liishop blessed him, the Bisliops and the Peers 
in an audible voice responding, *' Amen.” 
Aflcr a brief exhortaiion from the Archbishop 
to the people, die King arose and went to 
King Edward's chair, where he kissed the 
Arelibisiiop aud Bislwps who were present. 
This done, the dioir sang the Hymn, Te 
Deum Ittudamus, “ We praise thee, Gal,” 
&c. During the performance of which, the 


King removed to the cluir on which His 
Majesty sat on the east side of the throne, 
where he reposed in the interval. 

When the Te Dcum was ended, the King, 
led up by the Aichbisbops uiiri Bishops, 
ascended the the.itie, and was eiitliroiied by 
Bishops and I'ecis; and the Archbishop 
standing before him, pronounced the Ex- 
lioitatiun, *' Stand linn and hold liist," Ac. 

A loud and geiicr..! eMi.nnatiou of God 
save the King I ” accomiianied by clapping 
of hands anil Inirziiing, burst fioin every 
port of the Abbey u])on His Majesty asceiid- 
iiig the throne. At this moment, too, the 
coronation medals were thrown about by Uie 
Treasurer of Ills Majesty’s Household. 

His Majesty tlieii delivcretl the sceptre 
witli the cross to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Lord of the Manor of Worksop, to bold the 
sdiiie ill bis right band, and the sceptre with 
the dove to the Duke of llieh.uoiid, to liuid 
the same iu liis leA hand during thu iiomiige. 
Thu Archhislio]) then knelt before tlie king, 
the Bishops following tlie example of His 
Grace, and fur himself and Uie Lords spiiitual 
pronounced tlio usual funnul.i of liuinage,^ 
which was repeated by the Bislu.ps. 'I'iiu 
Archbishop theu ruse and kissed His Majes¬ 
ty's let! cheek, anil after him the rest of tiui 
Bishops present did the like, and retired in 
their respective seniorities. 

When the Lords spiritual had thus per¬ 
formed homage, tlie Duke of Cuuibeilaiiil 
ascended the steps of the throne, aud, kneel¬ 
ing before the King, proiinuiiced fur iiiniself 
and tlie utlier Dukes of blood royal, the 
words of homage, the rest pulling oif their 
coroiieLs, and kneeling willi him and aruiiiul 
him. 

Several of tlie Peers were loudly cheered 
os tliey approached to do homage to Ilia 
Majesty. Among tliese the Duke of Well¬ 
ington, Lord Plunkett, and Lord J.iyiidhurat, 
— but particularly the first,—* were very 
cordially greeted by tlw spectators. When, 
however, Uie liord Cliaiiccllor came to do 
homage, — which lie did last of all Uie Peers 
—every part of die Abbey resouuded wiUi 
applause. 

During Uio ceremonies wliicli attended 
the coronation of the King, the Queen hod 
remained seated in her diair on the south 
side of Uie altar. Similar forms were now 
observed with respect to Her Miycsly, and 
excited the greatest iiiteresb Tlie Queen 
having been anointed and crowned, and hav¬ 
ing received all her urmuuents, Uie choir sang 
the Haliclujali Chorus. 

At Uio commencement of the chorus the 
Qgecn arose, and, bup|Kirted as liefore, as¬ 
cended Uic theatre (reverently buwiiig to His 
Majesty as slio passed the throne), and was 
conducted to her own throne on the left hand 
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of tliat of tlic King, where Her Majesty re¬ 
posed until the roiii'lusion of the churuH. 

As soon as the chorus was over, a loud 
shout of ** God save the Queen! " resound¬ 
ed through Uie Abbey. 

After the chorus luul hoinagi*, their Ma- 
jestivs descended ftoni their thruiic'i, niid 
went to the altar, where the King, hiking off 
his crown, delivered it to the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain to hold, and the sceptics 
to the Dukes of Norfolk and Iticiiniotid. 
Then the Bishops delivered the patina and 
chalice into die King’s hands, and His Ma¬ 
jesty delivered them to the Archbishop, who 
reverently placed the same upon the altar, 
covering Uiem with a fair linen clolli. The 
Queen also took otf her crown, and delivered 
it to her Lord Chamberlain to hold, and the 
sceptres to those Nublcuieu who had pre¬ 
viously Iwrne them. 

'Jlieir M.ijuslics then went to their cliairs 
on tlie south side of the area. AVIien the 
Archbishop and the Dean liad first communi¬ 
cated, tlicir Majesties approached the altar 
and received die sacrament, die Archbishop 
cMlministering die bread, and the Dian of 
Westminster the cup. 

The King and Queen then put on tiieir 
crowns, and took the sceptres in their hands 
os before, and again rejxured to their tlirunes, 
supported and attended as wlien diey kfi; 
them. 

Tlie Archbishop then read the Communion 
Service, and pronounced the blessing; and 
at the conclusion die trumpets sounded and 
the drums beat. 

After tills. His Majesty, attended as before, 
the four swords being carried liefure him, 
descended into tlie area, and paired through 
the door on the soudi side of the altar into 
St. Edward's Chapel; and die Noblemen 
who had carried the regalia received them 
from die Dean of Westminster, os they passed 
by die altar into the Chapel. 

The Queen, at the same time descending 
from Ikt throne, wont into the same cliapcl, 
at the door on tho nurdi side of die altar. 

Their Majesties then came into the Cliapcl; 
the King, standing before the altar, lielivercil 
the sceptre with the dove, which His Majesty 
luul borne in his left hand, to tlie Aichbishop, 
who laid it on die altar. 

His Mi^esty was then disrobed of his royal 
robe of state, and arrayed in his royal robe 
of purple velvet by the Deputy Loni Great 
Chmberlain. 

The Archbishop then placed tho orb in 
His Majesty’s left band. 

The Noblemen who bad canried the gold 
spun and lit. Edward's stalT, delivered them 
to dio Dean, and tlw latter detxisited them 
on the altar. 

’Dieir Majesties, and die Princes and Ain- 


ccsses, then proceeiled out of die choir, and 
to the west door of the Abbey, attended 
ns before, tlieir Majesties wealing dieir 
crowns, the King bearing in his right hand 
du! sceptre with the cross, and in liis left the 
orb; and the Queim hearing in her right 
hand her srejilrc with the cross, and in her 
left the ivory rod with the ilnvo; tlieir Royal 
Highnesses the Princes and Princesses wear¬ 
ing their coronets; and tiic Princes who ara 
Field Marshals c.irryiiig their Imtoiis. The 
four swonls were borne before tiie King in 
die same order as bifore. 'flic Dean and 
Prebendaries, and the Bishops who lud car¬ 
ried die Bible, the chalice, and die patina, 
rcinaiiiud in tlio choir. The Noblemen who 
had severally carried the crowns, the orb, the 
sceptre with the dove, die spurs, and St. EiJ- 
ward's staiT, walkcii in the same places as 
before; those who Lad staves and batons 
carrying the same; all Peers wearing their 
coronets; and the Arrlibishops and the Bish- 
ops supporting tlieir Majesties, wearing their 
caps; and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

The procession returned from the Abiwy 
to Si. James’s Palace in the same order (as 
to the position of the several carriages of the 
wverol iKirtics composing it) os dmt in which 
it bail set out in the iiioniing, but by no 
means in the same regular manner. Ihe 
arrival of dasr Majesties at the Palace was 
annouuccd by die tiring of a royal salute of 
twenty-one cannon, which closed this part of 
the ceremonies of tnc day. 

In the evening the metropolis was illu¬ 
minated in lionour of their Majesties’ coro¬ 
nation, to which nil the transparencies and 
otlier devices necessarily had reference. 
The display, however, evinced in but few 
instances either fertility of fancy or origin¬ 
ality of design. Its effect, as a whole, was 
brilliant and imposing. A briliant ilisplay 
of fire-works took place in Hyde Park from 
10 to 12r.H. 


Paganini's oepabtube fboh Dublin. 

At one o'clock Sept. 19 . the splendid 
cquipt^e of the modern Orpheus drew 
up before his lodgings in Dublin, to 
convey the ISignor from the metropolis 
on his tour through the south of Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous torrent 
of rain which fell at that period, not less, 
perba{)s, than 700 wretched paupers were 
found hardy enough to brave tho deluge 
in their anxiety to attend the exit of the 
star of the Musical Festival, for the 
benefit of “charity.” All was silence, 
patience, and good order, till his Excel- 
leneu had taken his solitary scat, closely 
mulfled up in the vehicle, and the 
postilion had smacked his whip, when a 
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number of the poor unfortunates of the 
order Mendicant drew up in battalion 
before the heads of the leaders, and, pre¬ 
senting a bold front, eflectuidly served 
for a tune to check their progress south¬ 
ward. A bow hand from inside the 
carriage waved gracefully to those on the 
** preventive service,” as if in acknow¬ 
ledgment of a compliment. But we were 
sorry to percdve tnat the right hand of 
Paganini seemed to the poor Dublin folk 
to have lost all its virtue; and such ill- 
natured insinuations as ** he carries two 
strings to his bow” were very generallv 
and audibly murmured forth. Indeed, 
some of the more impudent tarn cvloUet 
even went farther, and while the equi¬ 
page thus rrmaincd m ttafu ovo, one of 
them, acting as spokesman, addressed bis 


Italianship, observing, "Ah, then, be ny 
sow], Mr. Palaea-nini, sure it is not your¬ 
self that would be after going away wid 
your fiddle, wid the curse of the town 
upon you, widout leaving de poor e^er a 
halfpenny at all at all, after the fine 
harvest you reaped among us.” Thu 
hint, and a few others still more broad, 
unlocked the magic strings, not pf the 
Signor's violin, but of hu purse: apd 
havii^ " grinned a lastly smile, and 
flung a couple of soverdgns (hew un¬ 
fortunate that "small change was.not in 
the way”) into the midst of the eager 
expectants on his charity, he made his 
escape amjd-tfae-cpnrunon of the scram¬ 
ble occarioned by this his miAiifieenl do¬ 
nation to the poor of Dublin i — DutHn 
ilibrfiMg Pott, 


®avrtagt0, anti SDeatj^a* 


Bietbs—& in«. 

On Sept SS. At Tonbridge Wells, the 
lady of Colonel HvU, of Wimbledon.— 
8c^ 84. At his house, 30. Upper Bedford 
Place, the lady ot E. A, ChofUnf Esq. 

— Sc^. 11. Ihe lady of Henry Eariet 
£i>q. of George Street, Hanover Square. — 
S' t 14. At Church House, Marylcbone, 
t)). lady of Lieutenant-Colonel CAebrooke. 
Sept IS. The wife of P. A. Whatton, Esq. 
of Doctors* Commons. — August 31. At 
Eanclioroy, Kincardinesbire, the wife of the 
Rev. Bawd Yovng, Chaplain in the Hon. 
East India Company’s Smice, Bombay. 

Bikths— Bavghters. 

On Sept. 88. In George Street, Hanover 
Square, Mrs. Herbert Uoyo. —|S^t 84. In 
Clarence Terrace, Regent's Park, the lady 
of the Rev. WSKatn Bodnorth, of a daugl^ 
ter (still bom). — Sqi't 18. At Watford 
Herts, the lady of £. P. WilUngslaUt Esq. 

— Se^ 6. In Stanhope Street, the lady 

LUford. — J3. At Western Green, 

Thames Ditton, the lady of the Rev. T. 
H'oedhonte. — Sept IS. In Bloomsbury 
Square, the lady of the Rev. C. WUIan, m 
The Bill, Sedburg, Yorkshire. — Sept. 18. 
At Harson, Kent, the lady of AfugA dMfuoa, 
Esq. — Sept. 89. In Upper Himy Street, 
the lady of Sevjamin Good, Esq. 

Mauiaoas. 

August 8. At Faro, inltdy. Count Lewii 
Sargag^ to Anna^ daughter of the late 
John Taffe, Esq. of Smannaw Gstdle, in 
tte County of Liwtfa, in Irdond.— Sept. 99. 
At St PteciBB New Church, Iw tha Rev. 
R. Povoh, Mr. lYSSam Pouiit of Wilwortb, 
to Mia Holland, fourth daughter of J. N. 
VOL. IV. 


NAIttl, Esq. of Momington Crescent, Ham})- 
stcad Rood. — Sept. 91. At Kc^ngton 
Church, E. T.Hooper, Esq. R.N., to Barrod, 
only daughter <n J, Mvmrdt, Esq. of 
Brompton. — Sept S3. At the paijdi ebumh 
of Edmonton, by the Rev. Fnanda Eloby. 
A.M., Minister of Percy Chapel, London, 
Frandt James Sididale, m Gray’s Inn, Esq, 
to Catherine SBjthia, el^wt daughter Ed¬ 
ward John Fidd, of Lower Edmonton, Esq. 
— Sept 28. At Harrow, by the Rev. A. 
Chevaul, James INrcA, Esq. of Baity Been, 
county of Down, in Ireland, to Jane £., 
eldest daughter at Captain R. Patlerton, of 
Coimsught Square, and Mount Clcmenta. — 
Sept 25. By the Rev. Mr. Creataotdas, 
Minister of the Greek Chapel at ManriRca. 
Pandia NaUi, Esq. of Fi^uiy Circus^ to 
ManoNiir, youngest daughter ef P. fioen- 
manga. Esq. — Sept. 94. At St .Gcoige'a 
Church, Camberwell, Mr. John HMolU, of 
KingMoa, Upper Canada, to James, of 
Orset^ Essex. — Sept 94. At East Haas, 
Essex, by the Rev. Mr. StreatfieM, £. L. 
Mttj), Es^ of Huddersfield, toSaroA, tbiid 
daughter of the late John Oadt, of 
London. — August 97. At Medc^ Iqr ite 
Rev. W. W. Heecoo, Jdmet Ti^hr, Esq. tp 
Haria EHanor, eldest daughhw .of Mr. jgd- 
thankt Heyward, of tfaet idend. — Sspt {M. 
At Maiyleboae Church, by the Rev. Rkyent 
Burges^ M.A., Licuteunt Jamas Gmw 
Hadmude, R.N. to MarSAo ghthae'iis, 
daughter of the lete Jehm Keenly, Etny of 
the eoupity of Kilkenny, in |ida^. -*• At 
Lembetbi by the Aitdihiehiv MCantedNup^ 
Air JhityA AbwermUe Amtrutl^, Re^ ef 
Belceskie, to Mm Jme, ddest'deaghter of 
Ihe tele Migor-General Sir H, Tvnem, 
V 
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CROMWELL: SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 

BY VICOMTK CKATEAURRIAHD. 

(IVilh a beautiful EmbeUUfment.) 


Tiik impartial reader will be cautious 
cf implicitly adopting the view of iljus- 
triops characters presented by historians 
of his own country, who, whether they 
espouse the republican or the royalist 

! «r»' are, of course, imbued with praii- 
iar .lational prejudices. In questions 
of this kind there is no imaliuin, or the 
history becomes flat and tame; for how 
that writer win attention, who, himself, 
iculs uninterested in his own namitivc, 
and in the feelings and passions of those 
moving on the scene which he depicts? 
A historian of no party makes a valual)lc 
annalist, if he confines himself to the 
narration of facts relatml by the cham¬ 
pions of each side, and arranges them in 
chronological order; but from the mo¬ 
ment that he attempts digression and 
delineauon of character, he becomes dry 
and dull. To form for ourselves an un¬ 
biassed judgment, we should examine the 
literary portraits of the illustrious dead, 
in the fights in which they have been 
placed by foreign historians, who are 
naturally free from the prejudices that 
unconsciously adhere to us, andj even 
against our own wills, sway our opinions. 
A sketch of Cromwell’s chara^r from 
the pen of Chateaubriand, himself an 
historical character, who will, in future 
times, be classed with Clarendon, Sully, 
folingbroke, and Commin^ is, at the 
present crids, a titerary curiosity, and ns 
such we translate it for the instruction of 
our fair readers, 
roll. IT. 


" The Protector often related, that, in 
bis childhood, the apparition of a female 
had appeared to him, and, like the witches 
in Macbeth, hailed him as a future mon¬ 
arch. The vivid imagination of Crom¬ 
well, while yet innocent, presented him 
witha vision of kinglv power; and when his 
soul was stained with guilt, his awakened 
conscience haunted him with the spectre 
of murdered royalty. If wc set aside the 
remembrance of the lawless means by 
which Cromwell achieved his power, wc 
must pronounce his usurpation glorious. 
Like many other despots of strong cha¬ 
racter, be enforced a strict administration 
of justice, when it interfered not with his 
own personal or political interests; and 
this love of equity and l^al order served 
to console the people for their loss of 
liberty. 

" When be had attained power, Crom¬ 
well was tolerant both in politics and 
religion. He passed a bill to allow liberty 
of conscience and wonbip, and often em- 

a cd avowed nmlists. He appointed 
c first place oH^l eminence, Judge 
Hale, a ms^istrate of the most unsullied 
integrity,andazealousloyalist.Monk,too, 
who,Rtlimes,commanded both hismilitary 
and naval forces, had been a partisan of the 
house of Stuart, and in tiie earlier stages 
of the civil war had actually been taken 

i irisoncr by the parliament, when in arms 
or King Charles. 

" Cromwell had no desire to annihilate 
the nobility, as in our days wc have seen 
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attcinptcil in France. In the civil war, 
the Eii^IiOi noblcH ditl not cnclcavoiir to 
>C|)uratc ihciiisclvc!! from the popular 
cause; they were divided amongst the 
two contending masses of the nation a 
little unequally, perhaps; but the war of 
1640 was one ofliberly, not equalUy, and 
therefore no purticnlar enmity was mani¬ 
fested against the aristocracy. 

" In private life, Croinwcll was not 
happy: ill! his mighty power wtis uiinhlc 
to stifle the deep and avful voice of 
truth. If he turned his thoughts inward, 
conscience presented him on either side 
with subjects for remorse: he had iniir 
dcred the king; or, if for a inoincnt the 
voice of flattery lulled him into oblivion 
of this crime, he felt that he had ile- 
strojted the liberties of hi. country. Even 
in his own domestic circle, Cromwell 
found fruitful sources of anguish; the 
memlicrs of his family were cither repub¬ 
licans who detested bis power, or roj’alists 
who reproached him with his crimes.* 
His vcnerul)le mother, whom he fondly 
cherished and greatly respected, had im¬ 
plored him to save the life of the King. 
Night and day she trembled fur the safety 


of Oliver, nuiI never heard the accidcntnl 
discharge of firi'-nrins, without e.'Ci-iuiin- 
ing —‘ My son is killed.’ The wife of 
the I’roteclor, altlunigh a vain wunmn, 
bore her high station witli fear and trem¬ 
bling: although treated by (Voinwell 
with decent regard, she was by no nu'uns 
the wife of his heart. To heap the mea¬ 
sure of liii afflictions, bis (iivuiiritc d.iiigli- 
tcr. Lady Cluypole, descended info tliu 
tomb before nun; and uiiutijor beloved 
daughter was so much opposed to his 
ways of thinking and acting, that she 
once actually threw herself on her knees 
before liiin to beg the life of the ill- 
fateil Charles.” 

Tlu'» last named interesting circiim- 
staiue hits fonind an adinirahin siibjecl 
both for the painter and the poet. Victor 
Hugo has introduced it into one of his 
finest dramas; and M. Deeuisne has de¬ 
signed from it a beautiful picture, of 
which tlie readers of our Alagaaine may 
judge. Our English engraier lias been 
particularly happy in the delicate point 
of preserving the likeness between t.'ie 
father and the daughter. 


THE LAMENT OF AN ELEVATED PEIISONAOK 
roll Ills uisi'UAM'iiisito uoKoroii. 

Must thou go, niy glorious chief? — Byron, 

.Ml ST thou die, iiiv close retreat. 

Strangled with thy veuol erewV 
How shdl I lament' my sent. 

Or o’er it breathe my last adieu? 

Sinecure and lordly [dace. 

Both of which are dear to me. 

Cannot from my heart erase 
The grief I feel at losing thee. 

Idol of tlic bigot’s soul! 

First in spoil, but fallen now; 

Many own’d thy proud control. 

Doom’d by “ Hussell’s purge” to bow. 
Screen’d by thee, for yeiws I dared 
Jeers from every caitiff's lips. 

When my colleagues’ shouts wc^e heard 
Gladdening o'er Reform’s eclipse. 


* Mrs. Hutchinson declares that Henry Cromwell was a godlesso and ifeboshed 
ravalier." 
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Would that 1 had died with Pitt, 

Since thy fall 1 live to see; 

When no pensioner cun sit 
On St. Stephen’s Ueiioh for thee; — 

Wellington and Peel protbiind,— 

Oh 1 although with cliaiiis coiifliied, 

(’oiilcl 1 hear their voices sound, 

Oluuns would not distress ii:y mind! 

Would the sycophiintH of Grey, 

Now so deaf to all niy cries, 

Mourn thy glory pass’d away, 

Beuding low with tearful eyes ^ 

Wert thou, at this hour, their own, 

Would they piLSsively resign, 

At the. inundate of the throne. 

Bights like tho.se which .still are thine ? 

My last retreat — iiiy friend — adieu ' 

Never wilt tliou rise again: 

Sanmi is ilisfranchi-scd tixi; 

\Yho can Saruni's guilt explain V 
Every [lensioii I’d resign, 

Every peril I would brave. 

If thy tyrants would combine ' 

To rescue thee from Paction’s grave. 

(;il.\itLKS Pl'IlUR, jiin. 
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But when the rising moon licgina to elimfi 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses tlierc; 

When the stars twinkle tlirough the loops of time. 

And tlie low night-breeze waves along tlic air 
'llic garland-forest, wliicli tlio grey wdLs wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Cicsar’s head; 

When the light shines serene, but doth not glare; — 

Then in tliis magic circle raise the dead: 

Heroes liave trod tliis spot, —'tis on their dust ye tread. 

Byron. 

Bees murmur in the sunny air, 

The sward is bright with flowers. 

But time and age have rcndcrctl Ivarc 
The fallen Castle’s towers; 

And winds sigh gently thruu^ the pine. 

As if they mourn’d o’er thmr decline.. 

But fragrance from the violet’s li|)s 
Is br^thed around their wallf^ 

And Beauty’s long and last eclipse 
The queenly roM recalls; 

The rose unfolds its leaves beside 
The andent portal’s mouldering pride; 

And bluely glides the quiet stream 
Beneath a sky as blue. 

And in its liquid mirror gleam 
Flowers of rich scent and hue; 

But glorious were its waters roll’d 

Beneath these ivied towers of old. u 3 
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No more at snnact’s silent hour 
Will lutes enchant the air. 

For faded is the passion-flower 
Which bloom’d few one more fair; 

And ne’er shall music’s shell recall 
The warriors to their festal hall. 

It was most gorgeous to survey 
A thousand pUiines and spears. 

Around tlicse towery walls display 
Their light in early years,— 

To watch the chieftmu’s lordly crest 
Until it mingled with the rest. 

But they, whose tributary lands 
Around thij rnin lay. 

Who proudly led their reckless bonds 
I’o plunder and betray — 

Their swords are now conceal’d witli rust. 
And they arc dreamless in the dust I 

An einj[)ire bused on nets of wrong. 

Its mnic shall scarcely save. 

And o’er the haughty scqitred throng 
Oblivion’s banners wave; 

But nnto justice shall be given 

The prayer of trutli! the shield of heaven! 


A VISIT TO THE DEY OF ALGIKUS. 


Tun many hingular nnectlotes which 
have been related of the ex-dey of Al¬ 
giers; the thoii.’<and and one exaggerated 
stories in which Hiisiiein Paclia has 
figured as a stupid barbarian and a iiicr* 
cilcss executioner, inspired me, during a 
recent visit to Paris, with an irresistible 
desire to see and convcr^c with the re¬ 
markable personage who now aflbrds the 
badnuHg of that good city the excitement 
of a nine days’ wonder. If 1 may con¬ 
fess a truth, which wears the somewhat 
suspicious ap|)earancc of sclf-pruisc, my 
curiosity arose from a worthier motive 
than the wish to enjo^ the pleasure, so 
intoxicating to the majesty of the people 
—the luxury of gating upon a o\v» for¬ 
midable potentate, *' fallen from his high 
estate,” and reduced to that condition of 
comparative humility which aven^s the 
little ones of earth fur the caprices of 
Ehime Fortune. I have, in my day, seen 
many elevated tumbles; as which of us 
has not ? 1 have witnessed the fail of a 
pope; an emperor; ten or a doxen kings 
of various sorts and sizes, and a host of 
subaltern princes; each rojal somerset 
illustrating the iktiI attendant on the 


occupation of one of those scuts wliicli 
Napoleon dchcribed as chairs studded 
with gilt nails. We live in an age when 
kings arc on the move; but notwithstund- 
ing the frequency of the sight, the spec¬ 
tacle of regal humiliation idlects me with 
nil uiicoinfortable sensation —a sort of 
feeling akin to that with which, at Exeter 
Change, I have occasionallycontemplatcd 
a lion weeping in his cage. I could, 
therefore, have resisted the mania for 
sight-seeing, even though so rare an ani¬ 
mal as ail cx-dey was to be exhibited, hut 
for my anxiety to convince myself, by 
ocular and auncular demonstration, how 
far the charge of barbarian stupidity was 
merited by one who, under circumstances 
of difficulty, had acquired, and for a 
length of time maintained, absolute 
power. To solve the enigma, 1 deter¬ 
mined to accept an obliging ofibr made to 
me through an eminent Parisian house of 
business, the principal partner in which 
had proposed to iiitroauce me to Hus¬ 
sein racna. With intense impatience I 
looked forward to the day appointed for 
my audience with the dethroned sove- 
ragn, whose more civilised, though 
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scarcely less despotic, conqueror had so 
soon after his triuiiipii tasted the bitter* 
ness of exile. The victor or the van* 

a uiiihed might with ecpial propriety form 
)e lending exninple of n iiinidcn qieech 
in parlianiciit on the instability of miit- 
trary rule. 

1 am not about to weave the incidents 
of a romaiicc or prosaic poem. I shall 
not abuse the confidence ofiny reader by 
inventiiia details, or by cnniiiclliug facts 
with a brdliiiiit coat ot Oriental varnish; 
1 shall, on the contrary, with all fitting 
simplicity, fiirnisli a tull, true, and par* 
ticnliir ncciJiint*' of every thing worth re* 
cord that I saw and heard in the space of 
more tliaii an hour, during which my 
audience lasted. If the narrative be so* 
p>«nfic, t»nl fiii for the narrator; though 
111 that case I doubt if you, most henevo* 
lent reader, ctiu show just and rcasonnlile 
cause of compl lint. 

I was presented to the pacha at one 
o’clock ill the afternoon; and the view 
of till! apartment occupied by liis cx- 
ITighncss completely belied the absurd 
riiniuiir that the dey had arrived in Faris 
accompanied by the ladies of his harem 
and a iiiiinerous household. To aecom- 
iiio''atc such a suite, a palace would 
scar's.'ly have sufficed; but Hussciii,whosc 
cm. retinue consists of two Turks and 
three Europeans, is contented with a 
modest first floor in a hotel on which a 
gnu milur AMglait would turn his buck 
with sovereign contempt. The females 
of the <lc}’.s estahlislinicnt have remained 
at L^horii. On my arrival witli the 
friend who had kindly undertaken to he 
iny usher, Hussein’s brow was clouded 
with a slight shade of discontent, occa¬ 
sioned, no doiiht, by his dislike of the 
ninny ^frivolous and troublesome visits 
which are daily obtruded on his |)rivacy. 
It must be a prodigious bore, even to a 
pacha, to be stared at like a Bengal tiger 
or a boa constrictor. The illustrious 
stranger, however, appeared to have pro¬ 
fited by his stay in the capital of the 
eiande nation^ and to have acquired no 
inconsiderable portion of that hientiance 
which stereotyijeii, as it were, a perpetual 
smile upon fashionable fiiccs. He received 
ns with politeness, and even cordiality, 
advancing as far as the dining-room to 
meet us. The usual compliments having 
been interchanged, wo were conducted 
to the talon, where, in consideration of 
our European habits, ann«dinrB were 


offered to us, Hussein seating himself on 
a sofa, and placing his left foot tinder his 
right thigh, after the fasliion of the East. 

A slight personal sketch of the in¬ 
dividual who has so ntiractcd public 
curiosity, may {irovc not wholly unin¬ 
teresting:—lius<>cin I’acha is of the mid¬ 
dle stature, and advanectl in years; his 
age being sixty-tliroc. Notwithstanding 
this circumstaiicc, and a naliinil tendency 
to corpulence, his vigour, both of mind 
and body, seems unimpaired, llis head is 
beautifully moulded; his bands arc well- 
shaped, and possess all the characteristics 
of birengtli. The manly and attractive ex¬ 
pression of his coiintciKiiiec is improved 
by a long greyish lieard, on which fall, like 
the brackets of a parenthesis, his mous¬ 
taches of a darker shade. Ills eyes arc 
half concealed by a pairofoval spectacles; 
to the no small astonishment of the 
Parisian exquisites, who find it impossible 
to ascertain ti'c precise use to which a 
'I'lirk can apply such a commodity. It 
may, however, be remarked cn patmni,* 
that many of tlie inbubitants of Algiers 
arc obliged to wear glasses to preserve 
tlicir sight from the injury often occa¬ 
sioned by the rejection of a burning sun 
darting its rays on the white walls of 
their houses, and on the pavement and 
sand. Hiisscin is by no means of a grave 
and plilcgiiiatic disposition, like the envoy 
of the bey of Tunis, who is now in i^ris. 
The foriiicr, on the contrary, enjoys a 
jest, and not unfrequently utters a spark¬ 
ling rc|)artcc. He appears to have re¬ 
ceived a greater share of instruction than 
fails to the lot of Easterns in general. 

Bcibre oiir conversation took a general 
turn, an interpreter of the Eastern lan¬ 
guages, M. Jouannin, who occupies the 
post of dragoman to the pacha,enumerated 
u lew of the petty annoyances to which 
Hussein is hourly exposed. '* The dey’s 
patience,” said he, ^ has been sadly tried 
by the barefaced applications made to 
him from speculators of the lowest class: 
directors of portable puppet-shows have 
requested him to grace their entertain¬ 
ments with his presence, in order that his 
name and quality, %uring in large rexl 
craitals at the head of a bill, might give 
effect to the show: a mountebank would 
be treated with more ceremony. Some 
ladies, too, of miequivocid reputation, 
who recently issued tickets for a i^ct 
ball, judgii^ that an Algerine turban and 
yatagan might add to the scene, ■ 
0 3 
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thou^ht proper to favour Hussein with a 
special invitation. The wore nmbiUous 
among the fair and modest hostesses 
might even have indulged their ** mind*s 
c^'c” with tempting visions of participa- 
tion in the honours reserved for Eustern 
sultanas. Unfortunately fur these praise¬ 
worthy aspirants, Hussein tore the invit¬ 
ation with contempt.” 

The dragoman laid scarcely finished his 
little liistory, wltpn the dey, addressing 
liiuiself directly to me, complained, but 
with dignified mildness, of the absurd 
misrepresentations circulated in the public 
journals with respect to liis most iiidiiler- 
eiit actions I'hcsc iille tales,” said he, 
in coiiclnsioii, give me no serious of¬ 
fence ; but, though I despise them, I can¬ 
not but feel astonished that many of them 
proceed from individuals holiliiig a hi&ii 
btiitioii amongst a people celebrated fur 
politeness. (Jan it be that the French 
feel no respect for age; acknowledge no 
consideration for one who was what I was 
.—who is what I am?” I shall not 
easily forgot the mingled simplicity and 
iligiiity with which Liussein pronounced 
these few words. I experienced some 
difTicnlty in cxphiining to him, that in a 
free Christian country every body attends 
to his ncighhoiir’b business, almost to the 
uxelusion of his own j and that satire 
and caricature arc puldic prerogatives, 
levelled indiatincily against all; <— against 
the proiiif and the lowly; the wealthy 
and the pour; agiiiust kings deposed 
and kings enthroned. 

Hussein now addressed a few words to 
the interpreter, which the latter iiiimc- 
dintely translated. ” In alluding to the 
niisreproseiitutiuns of the press,” said 
M. Jominnin, “ the pacha is anxious to 
correct the ridiculous reports published 
oil the subject of the dinner t«) wliicii he 
was invited by M. Casimir Perier. The 
ibilowiiig are the circiimstaiiecs which 
really took place on that occasion: — 
'I'he (ley having visited tho president of 
the council, M. Fierier ciuiuircd of me if 
Hussein would accept an invitation to 
dinner for an early day. Hussein readily 
consentt’d. Being next asked if the ha¬ 
bits of the (ley iiifluccd him to give the 
preference to any particular diet, I re¬ 
plied, that his Highness liad no dislike to 
European cookery, but that his favourite 
dish wasthcjiifaii, orfowl served with rice. 
* Perhaps* said the intended host, * you 
woiUd take the trouble to give iny cook 


some hints as to the mode of preparing 
the dish ? ’ —* One of the dcy*s servants,* 
said I,' shall be ordered to give the ne¬ 
cessary instructions on that point.* Be¬ 
sides, there is an indispensable preliminary 
to be fulfilled by the sume individual—the 
operation of killing the fowls destined for 
Hussein’s table; the laws of true believers 
forbidding tliein to cat any animal, unless 
put to death by a Mahometan. This 
proceeding appeared quite natural. On 
the morning of the day on which the 
dinner was to take place, I went to the 
liousc of M. Casimir Perier, for the iiur- 
posc of giving directions that every tniiig 
should be prepared according to the pa¬ 
cha’s wishes. Mustapba, whom you see 
standing at the door, killed the fowls 
intended for Hussein’s meal: they were 
then taken to the kitchen, and in the 
evening the dey found his pUnu dressed 
ill the usual manner. He not only par¬ 
took of the fowl, but was likewise helped 
to vegetables, salads, sweets, &c.: ab¬ 
staining only from larded meats, of 
which iiis rcli^ous faith forbids him to 
taste. Such is the whole history of the 
j}ifaUf of which so many ridiculous ver¬ 
sions have bsen given. 

Tile dey,” continued M. Jouannin, 
“ was much displeased at the attempt 
which, as you may liavc heard, a young 
painter made at the Opera to sketch a 
miniature of his features. You arc, 
perhaps, acquainted with the prejudice 
entertained by the Turks agmnst the art 
of tracing on paper, canvass, or other 
perishable materials, the lineaments oftlie 
‘ human face divine.’ liussein having 
accidentaliy turned his eyes in the direc¬ 
tion of the amphitheatre where the artist 
was at work, dnd being aware of the na¬ 
ture of his occupation, abruptly rose from' 
his seat, and w-th an irritated air re¬ 
treated to the further extremity of his 
b(>x. Unlike our European fashionables. 
His Highness went to the Opera to sec, 
not to be seen.** 

As we were on the subject of the 
opera, I took the liberty of asking the 
pacha if he had felt clispleascd at the 
eager curiosity^ manifested hgr the au¬ 
dience to obtain a sight of his person. 
** No,” saiil he, ” the thing was natural; 
the public is an inquisitive animal.** 

” It must be admitted, that when 
your Highness visited the Opera on the 
night chosen fur a similar punmsc by 
Don Pedro and Uie Empress of Brazil, 
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your costume was not the sole object 
which nttracted the attention of the au¬ 
dience.” 

*• I understand yon .’’returned the dey j 
“ the accident that broii»!u three siicli 
ersonages t<v;i-tiier was, indeed, bingu- 
ir.” 

” Hussein pronounced these words 
without the bllghicst nifertaiion of plii- 
sophy or appearance of chagrin. 1 cn- 
dciivoiircil, liowevcr, witli what grace 
1 know not, to change the subject as 
speedily as postibic; for 1 bhould with 
difliculty have pardoned my own awk- 
wiirkiiess, Iiad I repuitl the kindness of 
my reception by any indibcreet allusion 
ihii*^ niiglil h ve wounded the sensitive 
feelings of inislbrtiuie. Ilnsseiii hinibclf, 
]iy .igain adverting to his cohtume, spared 
inn the tronhle of introducing a new 
topic. 

“ r am seldom attired,” said lie, ” with 
iiiori! attcntiiui to cflect than at present. 
When I was governor, I was obliged, on 
days of ceremony, t<> assume a mure bril¬ 
liant exterior; Init those follies fatigued 
1110 , for my tastes arc simjile: a man is 
nut to be estimated by the gold and jewels 
wiMi which his garments are loaded.” 

On tile night of Hussein’s appearance 
SIS spectator at ilic Frcncli Opera, he 
\Vv., ill realiu, dressed with a degruc of 
simplicity which the rh^gaales of Paris 
pronounced uasuitahle for a Turk, who 
IS said to count his wealth by millions, 
lie entered his box very nearly in the 
custiimu in which i saw him at his hotel; 
the only addition to it being a poniard, 
tile handle of which is enriched with dia¬ 
monds, and which, to avoid the appear- 
aneu of ostentation, he seldom wears at 
home. A strolling tragcdiuii would deem 
himself iiibtdrcd were he required to act 
the part of Orosmancs or Othello in the 
ordinary dress worn by the dey of Al¬ 
giers. The embroidery on the collar and 
pockets of his upper garment is certainly 
not surcharged with ornament; one or 
tw'o ounces of gold being the utmost ex¬ 
tent of the precious metal wasted for 
that purpose. The principal part of 
his attire, the vest with sleeves, and what 
has been. Incorrectly termed the bom- 
dry, as well us his under garment, are 
made of white cotton stuii; the eiubroi- 
dcry being in silk or cotton plaits of the 
same colour. The vest coverins the rest 
of his dress is of superfine light green 
cloth, with few ornaments, and those 
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green. Ilis turban, which is nut v« lumin¬ 
ous, is composed of a red simwl and 
skull-cap. A piece of fine linen stuil^ 
rinted in red and pink squares, forms 
is girdle. Ilis slippers .arc extremely 
plain, corresponding with the rest of his 
costume. His jewels consist of n hand¬ 
some ruby, wliich he wears on the little 
finger of tiie Icfl hand, and a large gold 
snulF-box, flat, finely carved, and orna¬ 
mented on the lid witn diamonds, ar¬ 
ranged ill the foriii of araticsqiies. In the 
centre of the lid is ini>cribed a sentence, 
I believe, from the Koran. When we 
visited the puchn,thc siuifl-box was placed 
beside him on the sofa, and at his elbow 
was an inkbtand, of the same shape as 
those universally used throngliout the 
T..i'vunt: fur Hussein frequently employs 
ins leisure uioinents in taking notcr. 
During our converbation lie took snufl' 
several times; and alter each application 
to the box, handed it to Musta|jha, who 
gravely presented it open to iny intro¬ 
ducer and myself in succession. . 

This was not the only office fulfilled 
by Mustapha, who also served lu with 
coflec. A few words on the subject of 
this fuitlifiil servant of the pacha may not 
here be out of place. Miistapha’s age is 
about thirty-five; his stature is lofty; bis 
complexion swarthy, and his dress closely 
reseiiibles that of his master. Ilis head 
is finely shaped ; his dark sparkling eyes, 
which arc overshadowed hy black bushy 
eyebrows, arc somewhat sunk under Ins 
arched forehead. Ilis upper lip is fur¬ 
nished with large moustaches, but he 
wears his beard closely trinmieA During 
the whole ofoiir interview with the pacha, 
he remained standing at the door of the 
apartment, and on the inside; his hands 
crossed one over the other just beneatli 
his girdle, and his head inclined a little 
forwards. In this attitude of attention to 
the slightest word or signal from his mas¬ 
ter, he listened with phlegmatic gravity 
to every syllable dial fell from our lips. 
In the course of our conversation, all of 
us occasioiially laughed, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mustapha, whose risible muscles 
were not to be provoked. The excellent 
mocha to which we were helped was not 
served upon a tray, after our Europew 
fashion, but a cu]) was presented suc¬ 
cessively to each of us by Mustapha, who, 
as we were four in number, with all dili¬ 
gence proceeded four times to ante- 
chembw, whence he fetebtri thp-wcll- 
u 4 
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concocted beverage. The fir^t cup, Mu!;< 
(apha,as in duty bound, presented to the 
psichu; the second was destined for M. 
Joiiannin, the interpreter, who politely 
relinquished the precedence in my favour. 
Through courtesy, Hussein refrained from 
carrying his cup to his lips till bis guests 
had been served. The cups were small 

1 )()rcelain vases, which the bearer adroitly 
leld between his forefinger and thumb. 

Besides Mustapha, the dey has another 
domestic attached to his household, a 
Moor, bom within six days’ march of 
Algiers, and who has for a length of 
time been in the pacha’s service. To 
such an extent docs Hussein carry his 
personal regard for this Arab, that he 
frequently chats with him in the most 
familiar manner, and even allows him to 
be seated in his presence. In Europe, 
it would be difficult to designate by a 
corres{)unding term the precise nature of 
the functions discharged bv Mustapha 
and his comrade, and perhaps equally 
difficult to note a parallel instance of 
kindness on the part of a master. 

Whilst we were engaged in discussing 
the cuiTcc, the conversation continued. 
The pacha having a few nights previously 
visited the Porte St. Martin theatre, at 
which, by his express desire, the drama 
of Niupolcvn had been performed, 1 cii- 
quired if he had derived pleasure from 
the representation— if he had recognised 
the Buonaparte celebrated in the East 
as well as throughout Europe. ** 1 was 
much pleased,” said he, with the por¬ 
trait, which 1 found sufficiently striking; 
hut 1 could have wished, at the latter 
end, to see the scene changed to St. 
Helena.” — 1 expected to hear some 
reflections on the character of Napoleon; 
Hussein, however, made none. 

The war of Algiers was a subject on 
which I much wished to gain some in¬ 
formation from Hussein, and which I at 
last ventured to introduce, though with 
great caution. I began by enquiring of 
M. Jouannin if I might, without indis¬ 
cretion, propose a few nuesUons to the 
dey concerning the defence of the 
country which he had commanded. On 
being made acquainted with my desire, 
he readily complied. *‘To what cir¬ 
cumstance is it owing,” demanded I, 
”that you neglected to unmask your 
batteries against the French troops in 
the tey of Sidi-Ferruch, and thus to re¬ 
tard their landing? The whole army 


at first imagined that such a passive pro¬ 
ceeding on your part was but a feint. 
From what motive did vou neglect the 
defence of the coast, wliich, once con¬ 
quered, left the invaders in possession of 
tne road to the city ?” 

Whilst the interpreter explained my 
question to the dey, the features of'the 
latter assumed a grave and melancholy 
expression. Being apprehensive that I 
had involuntarily introduced a disagree¬ 
able theme, I expressed my r^ret to M. 
•louannin, who hastened to relieve my 
fears. With cncigetic and indignant 
gestures, but in a rtilin tone of voice, 
Ilnsscin rqilied to iny questions. Never 
so much as at that moment did I regret 
my inability to understand in the original 
tlie dey’s remarkable answer, of which 
M. Jouannin gave the following inter¬ 
pretation :—“ Your question,” said Hus¬ 
sein, ” embraces many points; but I con¬ 
fine myself to this answer: whilst the 
war lasted, I was never informed of pass¬ 
ing events; in a word, 1 was deceived. 
The memlmrs of the divan acted without 
my authority, and concealed from me all 
their resolutions. The coast of Sidi- 
Ferruch was not defended against the 
French, because he, to whom 1 con¬ 
fided the command of that portion of my 
territory, and of the army destined to 
defend it, was a dastard ! Unfortunately, 
that dastard is my own son-in-law. All 
in;^ ideas on this subject may be com¬ 
prised in few words: a hundred lions 
commanded by a jackal would be con¬ 
quered, a hundred jackals commanded 
by a lion would have a chance of vic¬ 
tory.” 

In continuation of the same sulgect, 
Hussein, amongst other things, observed, 
that he had been surrounded with 
traitors: that he had one day been in¬ 
formed that his troops would refuse to 
defend Algiers, as the quarrel of the 
King of France was not with the Alge¬ 
rines, but with the dey. ’‘One indivi¬ 
dual,” added he, was base enough to 
ofl^r my bead to Bourmont, who with 
horror rejected the execrable proposal.’* 
With regard to Hussein’s son-in-law, 
M. Jouannin informed me that the 
dey was so irritated at his cowardice, 
that, on the voyage from Algiers to 
Naples, he never once admit^ him 
near his person, and that he after¬ 
wards addressed him only to rqiroach 
him^ with his perfidy. These angiy 
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words were repniil with interest, enil 
there the quarrel ciuleil; Hussein stand¬ 
ing in awe of his son-in-law, who is a 
limn of colossal strength, and who was 
always armed with n poniard, which he 
expressed his resolution of biir}ing in the 
dey*s heart, should the latter seem to 
m^itate vengeance for the ngu’s trea¬ 
son. 

Fearful of trespassing too long on the 
complaisance of the pacha, we terminated 
a visit which had already lasted an iioiir 
and a half. On taking leave, i expressed 
iny thunks for the audience; when Hus¬ 
sein courteously saluted me, at the same 
time pronouncing the formula usual in 
the East, “ You arc welcome.” 

A few cursory remarks may not iin- 
suitaUly terminate this chapter. It has 
been asserted that Hussein Pacha is a 
man of a vulgar cast of mind: 1 hold a far 
diflerent opinion. His simple habits, his 
lively conversation and natural gaiety, 
are wholly at variance with the notions 
usually entertained of the barbarian dey 
of Afjpers. The following anecdote, 
which, but fur its want of importance, 1 
should have introduced in its proper 
place, will sufficiently attest Hussein’s 
good humour. The friend to whom I 
wr indebted for niy introduction, seeing 
a Lng sword-cane on the sofa, enquired 
to whom it belonged. “ ’'I'is to support 
the old man,” replied Hussein, |>oiiiting 
to his beard. In a lew moments the first 
speaker presented to the pacha some 
tickets o( admission to one of the theatres. 
Hussein jestingly declined the civility. 
Upon this uiy introducer, also in jest, 
seized the cane, with which he playlully 
threateneti the dey. Hussein burst into 
a fit of loud laughter, and stooping his 
head, which he protected with both arms, 
** 1 yield,” said he; '* your mode of 
ing your friends is irresistible.” 

1 have read in the columns of I know 
not what veracious newspaper, that Htis- 
srin’s visiting cards bear the following 
inscription: M, Huudn, ejt-dey Alger. 


Ocular demonstration enables me to pro¬ 
nounce that the statement is no less de¬ 
void of truth than [mlpably absurd. I 
saw one of the dey’s cards, on which was 
engraved Hnbsiax Pacha, and under¬ 
neath, the words — Dar ii’ Alger. An 
Arab sentence formed a third lino,contain- 
ing a literal translation of the fiist two. 

Niiiiicroiis are the lively sallies which 
the Parisian retailers of anecdote have 
attributed to Hussein. The following is 
not unworthy of particular notice:—A 
lady having demanded if lie thought of 
Algiers with regret; scarcely boil the 
lacha heard the question, when, through 
lis interpreter, he requested peniiission 
to relate an apologue or fable. The 
offer being eagerly accepted, I had 
once,” said Hussein, ^ a tiivuuritc night¬ 
ingale. I thought that nn endearments 
and attentions bad weaned him from the 
recollection of his native Atlas. One 
day 1 opened his cage; the bird flew to 
the mountains, and returned no more.” 

That Hussein was the original impr^ 
vuntorc of this allegory 1 shall not ven¬ 
ture to decide: it has, at all events, been 
laid to his charge; and hence, perhaps, 
arose the niinoiir that his visit to Paris 
was undertaken for the purpose of nego¬ 
tiating the terms of his return to his 
ancient government. It is scarcely pro¬ 
bable that the dey of Algiers, who has 
tasted the sweets of empire, the ” pride, 
pomp, and circumstance” of absolute 
sovereignty, would consent to play the 
subordinate part of LoinVPhilippe's dc- 
putpr. To waive nil considerations of 
sell-respect, the danger of such an experi¬ 
ment might deter Hussein from putting 
it in practice. Were he to re-appenr at 
Algiers, either as lord and master of his 
former subjects, or as the delegate of 
France, he would most assuredly have 
good and sufficient cause fur meditation 
on the lot of some brother despots, who 
rarely enjoy the comfortable prospect of 
dying in bed. 


THE FROWN OF MY LOVE. 

When the winter’s tempest lowers 
O’er a dark and clouded sky. 
Nature’s fading fruits and fiowers 
Hang their drooping heads, and die: 
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THE BI.OSSOM IS THE FAIREST. 

S) niy' l)«>.suin’s comforts lun;;iiish 
Like n iiiy o^er blo^^ll, 

Anil nij^ kc^ is filled M'ith iinguish, 

When I see my dearest frown. 

Nipiiing frosts, the wave congealing, 
hiuti the gently-flowing stream, 

Wliicli, across the nieiulow stealing, 

Lately fled the sultry beam: 

But the stream of lite more slowly 
(Irccps along with lingcruig pace. 

If the frown of iny love wholly 
1 lilies the beauty of her face. 

Oi't in sninincr pealing thunder 
Threatens as it gathers near. 

Lightnings cleave the cluinLs asiuidor, 

Filling guilty inau witli fear: 

But no sky, by tempest shrouded. 

Half so desolate can be. 

As this dreary bosom cIoikIihI, 

Dearest, by a frown from thee. 

Sad is death to sinking nature, 

S:ul the last — the parting sigli, 

Sad the jiolu distorted feature. 

Sad the slowly closing eye, 

Siiaiiiier’s storms and winter blighting. 
Death, that sets the spirit free,— 

All, though sad, are more inviting, 

Dearest, than a frown from thee. 


THE BLOSSOM IS THE FAIREST. 

BV MlnS AON MS STKU'Kr.AND. 

Tub blossom is the fairest that conceals 
The seed of death, and sweetly blooms, 
Nor feels the foe, that slowly steals, 

And every soiirc.! of life consumes; 

Whilst each bright tint but speaks the power 
That inwardly consumes the flower. 

*Tis thus the check of hcaiity glows, 

When slow decay has seized the frame; 

As vivid is the flush that glows 
With fever’s dread corrosive flame. 

The richest colours health e’er drew. 

Are dull beside that fatal hue. 

And yet more matchless is the dye 
Which tints the lip with crimson bright; 
It burns so brilliantly, that nigh, 

The ruby seeks in vain to vie 
And shines with faint unequal light; 

But every hour it doth nssnine 
A deeper and more lovely bloom: 


[/.arfy* 
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Yet neither ;>1o\vuis lip nor check, 

With all their vivid hues, may dare 
Tu match them with those eyes that >pcak 
The inward ruin, dread and fair. 

For oh! what glance is half so hri-jht 
As that which gleams with fever’s light ? 

’Tis thus that death, olt varying, leads 
Unconscious victims to the tomb: 

All, reckless of his deadly seetls. 

And thoughtless of the worm it feeds, 

They love the fatal bloom; 

Nor deem that cedours so divine, 

As heralds of the grave could shine. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO FAlllS IN iwOi. 

BY ASTKLIA OPIE. 

(Coniimeil from p, 1!)0.) 


I’ROaiKNABKS ANU STRKBTS IN I'ARIS. 

PALAIS ROYAL. 

It was originally intended that our 
stay at Paris should not exceed three 
weeks; but 1 continued to enjoy the 
present moment unclouded by anticipa* 
tioiis of the hour of onr departure, be¬ 
cause I thought that evil day would he 
delerrcfl. 

Onr inorninus usually began or tcr- 
niin' xl at (he Ijoiivre Oallery; to which 
1 wa- allured not only by the pictures 
and iiuirblcs. but by that love of my own 
country, and of seeing *' familiar Jiiigluh 
faces,” whether ** dear” or not, which 
the English always feel, I liulicve, on first 
visiting a furcign laud. I'lien the sight 
of a compatriot rarely fails tu produce 
a thrill of pleasure; and the Louvre was, 
ill I SOL', so thronged with English, that 
when we separated, it was with, *^Au 
revoir! in Bond Street to-morrow I” 

One evening atFrcscati, then n fashion¬ 
able promenade, my companion (the bro¬ 
ther of onr admirable and lamented Sir 
John Moore) asked me who the gcntlc- 
inan was to whom I bowed:—“ It was 

the Count de L - —,** replied I. —- 

** Thank you ! ” said hej “ now then 1 
shall not quit Paris without having seen 
at least one Frenchman.” 

On some days—and I must own it was 
on Sabbath da;^s—the Louvre Gallery 
exhibited a variety of ranks, as well ns 
dresses. There 1 saw fur the first time 
a Cuuchoisc in her curious ct^. I little 
thought, while 1 stood gazing on her 


extraordinary costume, that 1 myself 
should, twenty-seven years nfierwards, 
be an ohjeut of equal curiosity in the 
Paris streets; and when I one day, laSt 
summer, observed a Caiichoise turning 
round to stare at my little bonnet, 1 
could not help smiling within myself, 
and repeating " chnruu n son lour'* 

One morning, in ia02, 1 saw some 
French soldiers looking with delighted 
admiration at tlic pictures ; and T could 
not forbear saying to one of them,— 
“ Voi/a le fnat de vos vlrlmres / Tlicsc 
are the fruits of your victories!”—“ JA, 
QttiP' replied he, in a tone of gratificrl 
pride. The following circumstance 
affords one proof that the French pri¬ 
soners were satisfied with their treutniciit 
in our countiy. I was returning alone 
ill a hackney-coach from lai Bihliuthvquc 
Nationale, wliere my obliging friend 
Langlais, Conservatcur dcs Manuscrits, 
had been showing me the letters of Henri 
Quatre, and of other intcrLSiing per¬ 
sons, when seeing a fruit shop, 1 got out 
to ask for peaches; the woman to whom 
I spoke said she hod no peaches, but 
that *^im cilotfctt Ik lias cn avoit.” It 
was the first, and only time, that I had 
ever heard the term cUkcu used in 
Paris; so completely was the republican 
language passing away, with every thing 
dse that was republican. But to resume 
my relation: — 

I learnt where Ih bos was, and went in 
search of” le citoycn.” He had peaches, 
and fine ones too, but he asked an ex¬ 
travagant price for them; buliering, like 
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other Pari'iiiiii (rii(I(!r<i, that “ Anglnib'* 
nii(i “ An}'hii‘'e,” were <Hily otliiT terms 
Cor wealth and proiligatity, and tliat they 
might ask and have of us whatever they 
i-liosc. Therefore, believing the fruiterer 
meant to iin|K)se on me, 1 refused to 
t ike his peaches at the rate he men¬ 
tioned; telling him I could buy them 
t'hciipcr in my own country, England. 
When I snid tliis, a meanly dressed man, 
who looked like a sailor, clasped bis 
hands together, and exclaimed with a 
tone and look of pleasure:—"Ah! 
elle cst Anghiise ! *' liis manner struck 
me, and 1 a^ked him if he had ever been 
in England. He said yes, he had been 
a prisoner there mniiy years, and was so 
well treated that he loved the English ; 
anti he iimuediately began to reprove the 
fruiterer for whhing to cheat me. I had 
a piece of money in my hand, of which 
I did not know the exact value, 1 there¬ 
fore ashed my sailor friend what it was. 
lie said it was "Cinq, ct tout celu.” 
showing*ine his ton fingers; from which 
I ronchided, without much difficulty, 
that it was a 15-soiis piece. Then with 
a silly parade (as I now think it) of re¬ 
sistance to fraud, 1 tohl the man, that I 
had not bargained with him in order to 
save my money, but from a dislike to im¬ 
posture ; to eoiivincc him of it, I gave 
the 15-sous piece to the delighted sailor, 
and dej^rted better ()lcnsed with myself 
than 1 had any right to be: but I had n 
right to rejoice at finding that the pri¬ 
soner’s treatment in my own country 
had been such, as to make his whole 
rauntenance light up at the unexpected 
sight of uii Englishwoman. 

There was one thing which I then 
fancied peculiar in Paris, contrasted with 
London; namely, the entire solitude of 
some of the streets and squares, while 
other places were always full. 

The Boulevards, which like a girdle 
of beauty encircle Paris, were always 
thronged, and exhibited flowers, shops, 
shows, and crowds of gay bangs; while 
the gardens of the Tuilleries were filled 
with persons in very diflerent costumes, 
and some of them evidently of a higher 
grade in society. One description of per¬ 
sons was always to be seen there, which 


interested my feelings to a great degree; 
namely, men and women of the ancient 
order of things, who hud hidden them¬ 
selves while the revolutionary tempest 
raged, and who now, that it had passed 
away, ventured out to occupy as usual 
their favourite seats, and saunter along 
their favourite walks. They seemed to 
me like flies, which, having survived a 
storm, crawl out, though still weakened 
by its force, in order to busk in tlie rc- 
tiirning sunshine, ns if contented to 
creep safely along, where before they 
rose on gilded wing. 

These beings, interesting from the 
changes and dangers which they had un¬ 
dergone and survived, wore the dress of 
former days; and their costume was n 
striking contrast to tlie dress of 1802. 
The old ladies wore white gowns and 
petticoats, made (I think) of dimity, with 
sleeves over their pllxsws only,niui some¬ 
times a rnflie on them; n little hoop was 
worn by some, and occasionally it bore a 
tiny lapdog. 'I'licir grey, and usually 
powdered hair, was stretched over a sort 
of roll, and surmounted with a high cap, 
sometimes adorned with wire wings. 

The old gentlemen nsnally wore a suit of 
white cloth, and shoes and knee-luu-kles; 
the powilcrcd hair terminated in a long 
yuette a la militaire; the siiiall black 
cocked hat was cninmoiily carried in the 
hand, owing, perhaps, to the excessive 
heut of the weather, but mure probably 
to the wish of preserving unruffled the 
beaut}’ of tlie well-powdered locks. How 
many of tlicse relics of funner times I 
saw in those lieniitifiil gardens! some 
reading, some conversing, and possibly 
beguiling the consciousness of things us 
they then were, with tales of bygone 
days, and of things as tiuy had been. 
This race seems now extinct,—at least I 
looked for it in vain in 1829 ; but when 
calling on two gentlemen advanced in 
life, I saw, in the manner in which they 
continued to wear thdr hair, that is, in 
the union of natural and false hair in 
their high and powdered impie^ the 
costume which I used to see in tneTuillo- 
ries Gardens in 1808. The one was a 
liberal; the other, I believe, a royalist 
and I should have made a great mistake. 


* Since 1 wrote down these recollecticHis, diia accomplished man, to whose attention I was 
much indebted — the Count d’H—— is no more. He died onone of the three memorable 
days of the last revolution; and, owing to the awfhl confusion of the dty at tliat time, he 
could not be interred any where but in his garden. 
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Iiftd I judged their politics to be the same 
because their dress was. Yet it is one 
which I certainly should have made, and 
therefore given, very nnintentionally, a 
wrong impression, it I had not known 
the character of the liberal before 1 saw 
his costume. 

It is so diflicult not to take things for 
granted, and so impossible on many oc¬ 
casions to give an accurate description of 
any thing which one secs in a foreign 
country, that I myself write tremblingly; 
and am so afraid to judge, so afraid to 
draw conchi.iiuns even from my own 
premises, that I have learnt from my dif¬ 
ficulties to make allowances for the in¬ 
accuracies and erroneous conclusions of 
others who have written on the same 
subject; but those difficulties arc not to 
be ri grettcil, if they have taught me a 
lesson of candid judgment. 

The Palais Royal exhibited a wholly 
dilTcrunt order of persons. The women 
there nsutilly wore large and long white 
shawls, which fell around them in grace¬ 
ful draper d Panlique; but their hair 
was not aiter that fashion, being for the 
most part turned up in a large ehi^nm, 
and worn in front in sm^dl, twisted, 
well oiled ringlets, which hung low on 
eith'^r side of the face. Some of these 
very fine women had hair of the palest 
blotu and complexions of a milky white, 
such as I have scarcely seen in England. 

The Palais Royal was always full, 
while other parts of the French metro¬ 
polis were desierted; but when I returned 
to England, and contrasted, as I walked 
along, the streets of London and Paris, 
I became convinced that the same thing 
is observable in the former. 

Fleet Street, and all the streets in the 
city, are crowded, while Finsbun* Square 
is comparatively empty; and while “ the 
tide of human life** runs perhaps most 
rapidly in the Birand, Piccadilly, St. 
James's Street, and Pall Mall, passcngei-s 
may oRen cross the squares at the west 
end of the town without seeing any 
one. 

But while I was in Paris. I, in common 
with others, believed that this alternation 
of fair and desert was peculiar to that city. 
The reason of this mistake i8,perbaps, that 
we never remark what we do not go at- 
presslytosee: we go abroad purposely to 
observe and enquire, and the most undis¬ 
cerning eye becomes acute when scenes en¬ 
tirely new are presented to it; and I have 


little doubt, but that many things which 
I thought peculiar in Paris, in 1802 and 
in 1829, would have proved on enquiry 
to lie known and practised in London. 
Of this truth I am, indeed, painfully con¬ 
vinced, that we arc prone to condemn 
many errors in the French, which exist 
in our own country in an equal, if not 
a greater degree, and fur which, un¬ 
like them, we have not the shadow 
of an excuse. But more of this here- 
iiRcr. We had heard so much of the 
Iieauty of the Palais Royal, and of its 
fountain, and its shops, that when 1 saw 
them I was disappointed; still it was n 
scene fraught to me with an interest far 
beyond what shops, gardens, and foun¬ 
tains could give it. The terrible nnti ex¬ 
citing scenes of the revolution were then 
so recent, that though 1 am tbiid of see¬ 
ing sights, and was pleased to make ac¬ 
quaintance with distinguished persons, it 
was from knowing and feeling 1 was in 
Palis that I derived my tleepest interest 
and my strongest sensation of pleasure, 
however miiigfed with painful regret and 
unavailing pity. Yes; it was indeed most 
interesting to me, to be in the actual 
theatre of those scenes of lofty virtue 
and of lowest guilt—of well-principled 
liberty and of un|irincipled licentiousness, 
—of massacre and mercy—of vindictive 
democracy, and of exemplary loyalty,— 
of female heroism and female ferocity-— 
and of all sorts of awful and aficcting 
contrasts! 

To me, thercforei, every street, every 
walk, was a sort of classic ground; and, 
in the Palais Royal, I turned from its 
glittering shops and motley crowd, to 
gaac on that garden in the midst of it, 
and on those scats, whence demagogues 
had harangued the people, till they rose 
cn masse against their rulers. I saw in 
fancy the first man wounded by the 
Prince de I^mliese's soldiers; who, run¬ 
ning bleeding into the Palais Royal, pro¬ 
claimed his injuries, displayed his wounds, 
and called on his fellow-citizens to arm I 
They obeyed; and, ere a few hours had 
elapsed, tiie awful revolution was in pro¬ 
gress and the Bostile was taken ! 

Wlien from the Palais Royal we had 
proceeded to the Pont Neuf, there I 
could figure to myself the wife of Roland, 
and many other great and virtuous ric- 
tims, passing over it to the guillotine. 

When we visited the ruins of the Bav- 
til^ and as we sat on its walls beheld the 
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Ion<; street stretching before us, down 
which, on the cvcr-mcmortiblc Htli of 
July, till' tide of revolutionary vciigciiiicc 
ili'ti run with such overwhelming and 
iniirdcrous force, it w.is impossible not 
to forget the present in the past, and 
the whole feurful scene seemed to live 
iieti>rc me! 

Blit at a future day we had the plea¬ 
sure of seeing a spot which called iorth 
only {ilcusiiig images. Wo visited the 
C'liionp dc Miws; where, on the anni- 
versary of the Hth of July, the real lovers 
of freedom, and the framers of the first 
constitution, asseinhlcd, to pronounce, in 
the presence of 400,000 people, the oath 
of allegiance to the law and the king: 
— where the now veteran patriot. La 
Fayette, then in the very prime of his 
cxistenci', and who was that di^' named 
Ccneralissimo of the National Guards of 
the kingdom, came forward the first to 
pronounce the civic oath, and, from the 
altar of the country, said, in an elevated 
voice, and in the name of the troops and 
the federated authorities,—“ We swear 
to be fur ever faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king; to maintain with all 
our power the constitution decreed by 
the national assembly, and accepted by 
the king; and to remain nniteil to every 
Frenchman by the indissuluhlc laws of 
fraternity!” 

This was indeed a scene, which, while 
we gazed upon the spot where it took 
place, we could recall with uninixed 
satisfaction, because it was one unstained 
with blood. But what different feelings 
were called forth in us, when we trod on 
places marked by events in utter con¬ 
trast to the foregoing. 

Wc could not quit or return to our 
Hotel, as I have before observed, without 
crossing the very spot on wiiich the blood 
of that king, then so applauded, had 
been shed; or seeing the place where 
the remains of murdered royalty had 
lieen ingloriously thrown,—and thrown 
to be Buiiihilatcu! 

And once I crossed that awful place 
at night, and when no moon or lamp 
lighted me on my way! No; 1 cannot 


describe my feeling as 1 stood at that 
solemn hour on the ground once satu¬ 
rated with not only the blood ofroplt}’, 
but the blood of the greot, the good, and 
the pious 1 There was no other place in 
the world that could call forth such sen¬ 
sations ; and 1 was glad to escape from 
its now ap}HilIing'solitude nnd silence, 
to the every-day feelings of common Rfe. 
But the cmnmni life of Paris was to 
passing travellers, and consequently 
eager and intcreste.1 observers, too full 
of excitement to allow us to experience 
any every-day feelings. Excitement in¬ 
deed 1 

From the Champ de Mars nnd the 
place of the guillotine, then called the 
Place de la Concorde, to the remotest 
parts of Paris, every scene we visited re¬ 
called the fearful and the affecting scenes 
of the revolution. The Place de Greve 
recalled to us some of its first sanguinary 
events. 

There was that Hotel de Ville, which 
had so often echoed with revolutionary 
eloquence; and when the tyrant dictar 
tor Robespierre found, at length, that 
his detestable reign was over, and fruit¬ 
lessly endeavoured by his own hand to 
rob the guillotine of its prey, there was 
the window wiieiicc his brother precipi¬ 
tated himself, to rob public justice of 
its due! 

The sight of the Temple excited in us 
feelings of indignant pity for the royal 
prisoners who siifTcrcd there. But the 
irowning tower of tiic Temple did not 
call forth our pity fur the royal dead 
alone; it was not on account of those 
who hud once dwelt and pined there that 
we felt so strong a desire to be admitted 
within its walls, but from sympathy and 
interest in the fate of the ill-treated and 
endangered living. Wc knew it was the 
prison of Toussaint Louverture, whose 
eventful life, ambitious daring, and pain¬ 
full niprisonmcD^ seemed a sort of re- 
licarsal of the fortunes and fate of 
him whose power then held him in du¬ 
rance.* 

But disappointment, or indimant 
powerless sense of injury, and the hope- 


* This mulatto rose, by his distinguislicd oliilities, to a command in the French army, 
under Rucliambeau, in the year 1796. His influence amongst the blacks induced him to 
aspire to sovereign power. After establishing a constitution, and bring acknowledged tlie 
head of all power, civil and military, he consolidated his authority by tlie wisest regulations; 
but his confidence in the EVench, who still kept an army in tlie province, proved fetal to 
him. He trusted his person amongst Uiem, was srized as a criminal, and sent to France by 
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Icssncss of freedom and redress, were 
sufficient, without the aid of poison or 
violence, ns ISiionapnrtu himself after* 
wards experienced, to corrode the powers 
of life, and plunge tlie victim in an 
untimely grave. Be tliat as it may, be 
was a prisoner in tlic Tcinjde in 1802 , and 
I felt a strong though vain desire to see 
this mulatto Buonaparte. 

We thought, hut erroneously, that the 
evident resemblance in their original 
during, and fur a while in their success 
also, might have inclined the First Consul 
to protect, rather than oppress. Tons* 
saint Lonvertiirc; at least, webclievctl that 
a generous mind would have done so. 

One would have been csiger to efface 
the stain of broken faith thrown on the 
French character. Perhaps the fume of 
Toussaiiit had inspired Napoleon with 
jealousy, and thence, his heart having be¬ 
come hardened against him. he permitted 
him to pine in prison, far from the tics 
which he held dear, and ultimately to 
expire in the solitude of u dungeon. 
But his fate was revenged by the odium 
which it entailed on the inliicter; and 
I have heard this action blamt^ bv 
one whose opinion carries so much 
weight, that I am induced to record it 
here: — 

*''t is common,” said Charles James 
Fox, at my own houifc, in reply to a 
question of mine, to call Buonaparte a 
tyrant: and so he may be; but not more 


of a tyrant, many who have gone before 
iiiin; jioi'luips Rot so inueh so. It is 
believed, I know, that he massacred the 
'i'nrks at .Taffa. and caused the sick and 
wounded to be poisoned in the hos¬ 
pitals ; but I never yet have seen suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the fncts to induce me 
to believe in them. But there are /tm 
things for wliicli 1 can never furgiwe 
Biiunapartc: the one is, the murder 
of the Duke d’Eiighicn; the other Ids 
treatment of Toussaint Loiivcrturc. 
These actions were cruel, t^runidcal, and 
indefensible, and I never can forget or 
foi^ivc them.” It was nearly impossible 
that I could ever cense to remember any 
sentiment uttered by siicli a man; Init 
these eunld not fail to be indelil.ly im- 
printed on my memory, hceuiisu they 
were wholly congenial with my own. 

Many voyagers, no doubt, have since 
then gazed on the rock of St. Helena, the 
prison and the grave of Napoleon the 
opftressor, with similar feelings to those 
with which we beheld the Temple at 
Paris, the prison and the m'avc of 
Toussaint the oppressed; hut tnusc ob¬ 
servers, unle.ss they wcic acquainted with 
the circumstances tdiovc related, cuidd 
not perceive (as I have always done) the 
awftd hand of retributive jiistiee, and 
that the same warning lesson may bo 
learnt from the sight of the Tciiipfe at 
Paris, as from that of the rock of 8t. 
Helena. 


MAHOUF AND HIS CAPRICIOUS WIFE. 

FROM THE UNPUUUSIIED TALKS UK “ TIIK AllAUlA.N NIUIITS.” 


In Cairo once lived a man whose oc¬ 
cupation was to mend ohl sofas and di¬ 
vans. llis name was Marouf; and his 
wife, Fatima, was surnamed Al-Ara, or 
the Capricious; for so she was in the 
strictest acceptation of the term. Every 
day she made her poor husband suffer 
the most intolerable vexation from her 
tormenting temper. Marouf was poor; 
all the money he earned being scarcely 
suffi^t to satisfy the extravagant dis¬ 
position of Fatima; but he was a good- 
teinjiered man, one who feared AUidi, and 
was willing to lead a peaceable life. One 
morning, when he arose to pursue his 


dmly vocation, his wife thus addressed 
him: — 

** Marouf, thou must this evening bring 
me home a cake mode of the honey of 
bees.” 

** Should it please Allah that I receive 
any money to-day,” replied Moroufl *' 1 
will not fail.” 

” Talk not in that fashion,” said Fati¬ 
ma : ” whether thou reedvest moni^ or 
not, I will have my honey cake. Only 
return to the house without onc^ Marouf^ 
and thou shalt see what a life I will lead 
thee!” 

"AUali is merciful!” exclaimed Marouf, 


General Le Cleic; and this truly valiant chief died in his prison at Paris in 180% either by 
poison or riolencc, ad^ bis biogniidier. 



MAllOUF AND HIS 

heaving a profound sigb, and quitting 
his tiuusu with dcsi^nir in his soul. After 
repeating his morning prayers very de¬ 
voutly, he implored Alhiii to send him the 
means of purchasing a honey cake, that 
lie might, fur one day ut least, Im deli¬ 
vered from the nersccutions of his wife. 
He opened his shop; but all that day he 
Vaited in vain for emplo^ent; no person 
sent him any work, and at night he was 
without the means of buying even bread. 
With a heavy heart, he shut up his sho|), 
and bent his steps homewards. As he 
passed a confectioner’s shop, he paused 
before the door* with a sorrowful look. 
The master of the shop, who knew him 
well, asked the cause oi his ch^in. 

“ Ah! ” replied Marduf; “ it is because 
that wicked wife of mine will tear my soul 
from my body, besides raising a din in my 
airs the livelong night. 8hc command¬ 
ed me to bruig her home a honey cake 
this evening without fail, and I am obliged 
to disappoint her; for, by the l*rophet I 
1 have not this ^ly been able to earn 
wherewithal to buy us even our daily 
bread.” 

“ Do not afflict yourself,” said the com- 
nossionate pastry-cook, *‘ only tell me 
now many cokes you want.” 

** One will suffice,” ru|ilicd Marouf; 
** for 1 wish not duintics for my own de¬ 
vouring.” 

** [ am concerned,” said the maker of 

i iastics, “ that I have no honey of bees; 
or the honey season has utterly failed 
tliis year. 1 have no honey but that ex¬ 
pressed from sugar canes.” 

“ That is quite as good, or better,” an¬ 
swered Abirouf. 

The good-natured pastry-cook then 
took syrup of sugar, flour, and butter, and 
presently made and baked a cake worthy 
of being served at a king’s table. 

Now you want brew and cheese for 
yourself,” observed his friend, " or you 
will have to go supperlcss to b^. Hold: 
here are four small pieces of money to 
buy bread, and two for cheese; ax in all. 
You cmi repay me when you have the 
means.” 

** May Allah recompense your kind¬ 
ness 1 ” exclaimed M^nf, and he re¬ 
turned to his house. 

Fatima was looking out for him. 
“ Where is my honey cake ? ” cried she, 
ns soon as he came m sight. ** Here,” 
replied Marouf, liappy to have it in has 
power, as he thougnt, to pacify her: but 
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the moment she beheld the cake which 
he hiul procured, she exclaimed, Dost 
thou think, wretch, that I will demean 
myself by eating cakes made of honey 
of sugar instead of honey of bees ? ” 

** Thou shoiildst be thankful that thou 
const get even that,” replied Marouf. At 
these words Fatima raised a diabolical 
outcry, and in a trice biiffots and blows 
fell upon her poor husband with incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity. ** Return this instant, 
sorry villain ! ” she screamed in her rage, 
'* and fetch me the sort of cake I choose 
to have.” These words were accompa¬ 
nied by a fresh shower of cufi^ and kicks. 
She broke one of his front teeth, tore out 
half his beard, and when poor Marouf 
endeavoured to defend himself from her 
attacks, her fury knew no Imunds. Seizing 
him by the remainder of his beard, she 
called for help, as if he was murdering 
her. The neighbours ran to her aid; and 
having learned the cause of the strife, 
bl^ed Fatima’s conduct severely. “We,” 
said they, “ are glad to eat cakes made 
of the honey of sugar canes, instead of 
that of bees, when we can get them: a 
great crime, truly, thy poor Imsbiind has 
committed! — the only fault we find in 
him is, that he has brought any sort of 
coke at all for a fury like thee!” 

After some time spent in trying to re- 
estiiblish peace between Fatima and Ma¬ 
rouf, they succeeded in quieting her a 
little, and then withdrew. 

When tile neighbours had retired, Fa¬ 
tima, quite cxiiHustcd by her own violence, 
sat down to supper, but again protested 
that nothing should induce her to eat 
a cake made of sugm* instead of honey. 
—“ Oh! in that case,” exclaimed Marouf, 
“ do not disquiet thyself; 1 will^ eat the 
cake myself, and be thimkful fmr it.” 

“ Ah! ” said his wife, looking at him 
«)itcfolly, os, with much apparent satis¬ 
faction, he ate the cuke; “ whatever 
haiipens, 1 know thou never losest thy 
appetite.” 

“ So much the better for me,” said 
Marouf continuing to eat: “ howler, 
if thou wilt but be peaceable to-night, 
I will bring thee a honey cake to-morrow, 
if such a tiling is to be found in Cmro.” 
With these words Fatima became pacified; 
and Marouf thought that, with her pas¬ 
sion, she had dimrissed every feeling of 
Ul-wUl. 

The next morning Marouf rose betimes, 
and opened his shop ns usual; but the 
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hour of prayer was scarcely passed, when 
two officers of justice cited hun to appear 
before the cadi, for having, as the^ said, 
maltreated his wife. No sooner did Ma^ 
rouf enter the cadi’s court, than he espied 
iiis wife Fatima, her veil stained with 
blood, her arms bound up with bandiutvs, 
iicr garments rent, and her hair duhc> 
veiled: altogether she presentcil a most 
litifiil spectacle. The moment she beheld 
icr husband she shed a torrent of tears, 
and made the air resound with licr sobs 
and lamentations, so that the heart of 
the cadi, who wiis an excellent man, was 
moved to comimssion. 

“ Hast thou no fear of Allah before 
thiiic eves,” said the (!aili, severely, to 
Muroiif, ** that thou exertest thy manly 
strength in ill-trt'atiiig so fair a woman, 
ill breaking her arms and teeth, mid in 
rending the tresses of her hiiirV” 

** If I have done her the slightest iu> 
jury,” returned Mai'oiit^ — “ if I have 
touched one tooth, or rent one of her 
hairs — may you, my lord cadi, condemn 
me to the severest punishment the law 
can inflict.” He then related the cause 
Ilf the aflhiy.nnd called in the neighbours 
who liad interfered, to bear witiim that 
he had only acted on the defensive. 

The caiu, who was a very good old 
man, and exceedingly rich, declared that 
Fating was the real criminal, and dis> 
missed ncr coinpluiiit; but as he had liccn 
greatly moved by her beauty and her tears, 
lie took out a piece of gold, and gave it 
to her, saying, *' Here is something to 
buy thee the cake of the lioncy of b^ces, 
which thou so greedily desirest. Take it; 
and for the future live in peace with thy 
husband.” Fatima clutched the piece of 

{ ;old, rejoicin'' that so much more good 
lad befallen her than she dcsccvcd; and 
the benevolent cadi, after addressiim to 
them many sage counsels and verses from 
the Arabian poets, setting forth the ad> 
vantages of harmony in the marriage 
state, dismissed them from his tribun^, 
as he thought, fully reconciled. 

Marouf had scarcely rc-entaed his 
shop, and resumed his work, when the 
officers of justice again made thdr appear¬ 
ance, and de randed money for their fees. 
At first he refi sed, saying that he had 
been pronounced innocent of the charge 
for wnich they bad cited him; neverthe¬ 
less, they soon convinced him that, guilty^ 
or innocent, he must pay the fees of 
justice, unleM he wished to be cited 
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a second time, and pay a second set of 
fees, to satisfy the cadi’s officers. Poor 
Marouf was obliged to sell half of the 
tools wherewith he gained his bread. 
Vexed and harassed as he was, he hoped 
the worst was over, and that his wife 
would now let iiini enjoy some peace. 
Never was he more mistaken. The next 
morning he entercil his sliop; but what 
to do there he knew not; part of his tools 
having been sold, the rcimiiiuJer were 
almost useless. He leaned his head on 
his liands, absorbed in a dceii reverie, 
from which he was disagreeably aroused 
by the arrival of two new officers of 
jiisHec, who ordered him to appear to an¬ 
swer the complaint of his wife for per¬ 
sonal ill-trcatiuent. 

*' Rut,” said Mmroiif, tluit alTair is 
nlrcaily settled; the cadi, AIkiu Haiuct, 
has dismissed the roiiipluint as groundless, 
imd has declared me innocent.” 

“ We know iiutliiiig of that,” replied 
the officers, “ for any thing we eon tell, 
this may be a fresh mutter of oileiicc; • 
you are required to iqqioar before another 
cadi, and yon imist go with us forthwith.” 
Repining at this fresh vexation, Marouf 
followed them, and found bis wayward 
spouse in the same state ns before, weqi- 
ing and crying aloud, and iiiiploring fur 
justice on tier barlnirons husliaiid. The 
tifliiir having been cxaiuined, the new cadi 
decided against Fatima the (lapricioiis, 
and dismissed her from his tribunal with 
many re[>roofs. Marouf gained Ins cause, 
but the officers of justice were a second 
time to lie feed; and these fees absorbed 
almost the wiiolc of the money he could 
raise from the remaining tools left in his 
shop. Half distriu.'tcd, he ran through 
the town with rent garments, and in this 
state of despair encountered one of ids 
friends, who said — " How, Mco art 
thou hereV the governor of the I'iy has 
sent his guards in search of thee; for thy 
wife, who ha.s been disappointed of her 
ends in obtaining a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment or bastinado against thee, has ap¬ 
pealed to the governor, tvho has sent ms 
guard to seize tiicc.” 

At these wonls Marouf almost went 
mad on the spot. Taking to bis heels, he 
ran with all his speed fer the purpose of 
escaping from the wickedness of his wife, 
lie imd yet remmning five small pieces of 
money; with these be purchased bread 
and cheese, and,,though so slenderly pro¬ 
vided, resolved (o leave Ckiiro forever. It 
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was then winter; the rain fell in torrents, 
and wet him to tlie skin. In traversing 
the suburb of Cairo called Adelcyeh*, he 
passed by the grand inusquc built by King 
Adel: a little further on was an extent 
Hive edifice formerly erected by that king 
for a palace. Marouf entered the ruins, 
for the purpose of obtaining shelter from 
the storm. There he threw liiiiibelf on 
the ground, mid begun to weep and com¬ 
plain, ill the heaviness of liis heart ex- 
daimiiig nloml, “ Miserable man that I 
am! lluw dreacUiil it is to be tied to 
a wuiiiaii as wicked as a demon! Oli, 
Allah! Allah! I'onduct my steps to some 
place whither she may never be able to 
follow me! ” 

A.S be thus bewailed himst'lf, the wall 
tiefore him opened, and through the chasm 
appeared a hideous head, the sight of 
which coiigeuled the blood in Maronfs 
\oiiis, and iimilc his hair bristle on his 
brow. After regarding liini for some time, 
the genius said to liiiu, in n voice that 
sounded through the ruined wails like a 
timmler |ical — ** Who art thou, son of 
man, mid wherefore dost thou trouble 
my repose ? During two ages tliat I have 
dwelt in this place, I hare not met with 
any person who has eoiuhictcd liim.seif 
like thee. W'hat is the cause of tliy 
grief? Pei haps 1 can aid thee; for truly 
thou hast excited iny eonipassiun.*' 

“ Rut who art thou ? asked Manmf, 
whose dismay was somewhat abated bj' 
the tenor of these words. “ 1 am the in¬ 
habitant of this palace,” replied the 
apparition: “ let that suffice tliec; and 
ifthoii wuuldst accept the aid 1 offer thee, 
tell me thy story, and the cause of thy 
grit'f, without reservation or deceit.” 

Marouf immcdiatel) recited all the 
pcrscrutions he had suftered from his 
wife Fatima the Capricious, and finished 
by declaring that he only required to be 
transported to some place where she 
mi^t never hear tidings of him more. 

** Thy desires shall be accomplished,” 
cried the genius. As he spoke, the wall 
was rent further down, and he came 
forth; but so frightfiillv ugly was he, that 
Marouf, unable to abide the s'^^ht of him, 
fell oil the ground with terror. The ge¬ 
nius took him on his back, extended a 


pair of wings, webbed and hooked like 
those of a bat, and having hovered for 
some time over Cairo lilra a thunder 
doud, began to iiy in the direction of 
the desert He dew all night with Mmouf 
on his back, and just at the break of dawn 
ulightcti on a high mountain. 

“ Sccbt fJiou that city at the foot of 
the inoiintmii,” cried the genius to Mn- 
roiif; “ it is fur enough from Cairo to hide 
thee from the pursuit of thy ivifc Fatima 
AI Ara. Descend and seek tliy fortune: 
if thou dost not mar it by imprudence, a 
brilliant destiny awaits thee tiiercl ” With 
these wortls the genius spread his wings, 
and vanished, Icnvtiig Marouf almost in a 
state of stupefuctioii on tlic summit of 
tile mountain. 

After the dcpaiturc of the genius, Ma¬ 
rouf began to descend the mountain, and 
as he drew ucaivr to tiic city before liiiii, 
he was astouished at the magniriceiicc of 
its bazaars, mid the splendour of its pa¬ 
laces : the prospect cliariiicd bis eyes, 
but abated not the sadness of his heart. 
When he entered the city, the inhabitants 
gnthcrctl round him, rudely examining 
and comnicntiiig on the fushion of his 
g::miciU.s, whicli dillercd from theirs. 

“ \’oii arc a stranger?” said one of 
them; “ whence do you come ? ” 

** From Cairo, the capital of Egj-pt.” 

W'lieii did jou depart thence? ” 

” Yesterday evening I conmicnccd ray 
journey,” rcpliiHl Marouf. 

“Ha, lui, lia!” crieil the questioner, 
bursting into loud laughter, and adilrcss- 
ing some of his fclluw-citizeiis that stood . 
near him: “ friends, here is a madman, 
who dcclai'es that he set out from Cairo 
last night, when we all know that it is a 
whole year’s journey from this city.” 

“ You arc mad, not 1,” replied Marouf, 

“ fur you .contradict the truth. 1 re¬ 
peat to you that I was at Cmro yesterday 
evening, and if you will not bdievc my 
words, behold the bread freshly baked 
that 1 bought at Cairo last night.’’ 

The sight of the bread caused no little 
surprise to the inhabitants, who knew 
that it was such us was eaten in Cairo, 
and that they had not die like in 
their country; besides, they perceived 
that it hod really been baked only the 


* 'Die street here mentioned is the most modem part of Cairo; it has not been made 
three hiiiidretl years: from tliis circumtUtince we may form a notion with respect to the 
age of tins tale: in tlie original Arabian manuscript, it is niiinlK‘rcd the thousand and first 
night, and is the concluding tole. 
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night before. The crowd around IVIarouf 
increased, some declaring their opinion 
that he spoke the truth, others that he 
was an impostor. 

In the midst of the dispute, a man mag¬ 
nificently dressed, and mounted on a 
mule, fiasscd that way. Two slaves 
marched before him, to clear u [lassagc 
throiigli the crowd. 

“ Arc yon not ashamed,” saiil he to 
the multitude, to persecute a stranger 
in this inhospitable manner ? You have 
no right thus to molest him.” 

All {iresent were too much abashed by 
this reproof to reply. ALiroiif tiiankcd 
the sheik for his kind interference; and 
having been invited by his protector to 
repose himself at liis house, gratefully 
accepted the proposal. Most magnifi- 
ficcntly u'as he entertained in the palace 
of the liospitsiblc sheik. At tliu eunclu- 
sion of there past the latter tlenuindcd of 
his guest Ills name and the place whence 
he came ? 

" I am called Muroiif,” replied ids 
guest, “ and I am by trade a mender of 
old fiimitiu’c.” 

“ From wbat city arc you ? ” 

" From < Jairo.” 


“ From what quarter V ” 

Maronf named it,—“ The Kcd Street.” 

*' Know you the persons that dwell in 
that ‘ artcr ? ” 

“ 'les,” said Marouf, “ I was bom 
there, and I know most of them,” He 
then mentioned the name.'! of several 
persons, with whom he was acqutuiitcd. 

” Perhaps,” a^ed his ciitortaiiier, ** you 
know 8hcik Ahmed, the cnloiu: mer¬ 
chant ? ” 

“ Holy prophet! do I know him ? — 
Why, he is my most intimate neigh¬ 
bour.” 

He is well, I hope ? ” 

** Perfectly so, Allah be prais^.” 

” How many children has he ? ” 

** Three, Nwustafa, Mohammed, and 
AIL” 

** What arc they ? ” 


Mou.stalii is a professor in a ma/r^n 
seh * ; Mohammed Kceiis a dyer's shop in 
his father’s neighbourhood; but as for 
All, he was the beluveil coni|)aoion of 
my infanev ; my merry pin} mate: a thou¬ 
sand tricks have we phiyed together 
when we were boys. Among other 
roguish pranks, wc sometimes dressed our¬ 
selves like little Christian boys, and pciic- 
trated into their churches, where we tore 
out the pictures froui the priests’ books. 
One unlucky day a Christitui caught us in 
the fact; the priest cuni|ilained to All’s 
father, and threatened to summon him 
before tlic caiU. Ahmed severely chas¬ 
tised his sou ; whereupon Ali took to 
flight, and lias not been seen or heard of 
for more than twenty years.” 

” Can you not then rcc<^iiisc v«ur an- 
eient iHeiid and comrade ? ” asked Ma- 
roiifs host: behold the lost son of 
Ahmed, the d}er of Cairo I” With 
these words he uffi;ctionutely embraced 
his guest, who was transported with jo}r 
at thus again belioKliiig the friend of Ins 
youth in a distant eoiniiry. 

" Now,” said the incrchiuit Ali, “ tell 
me the history of }oiir lulventures since 
we parted, and the resvsons which in- 
diiceil }ou to quit Cairo?” 

Marouf iiisUmtly related the (avticulars 
of his marriage with Fatima A1 Am, or 
the Capricious; the torments he liiul suf¬ 
fered from her restless temper; and finally 
acqmuntcd his friend that lie had been 
transported in one night from Cairo, on 
the back of a genius. 

“ Yon iiiiLst take care,” replied the 
merchant Ali, “tiiat none but myself 
learn the niiuincr of your arrival, or the 
inhabitants of this city will report you to 
be a sorcerer, and an accursed being, and 
will not permit you to establish yourself 
amoag them. You must pursue a uifferent 
course. Take these thousund ducats, 
and to-morrow vou shall inoiiut the best 
mule in my stables, and proceed to tlic 
bazaar, where you will see me seated 
amongst our richest merchants. Als soon 


* The word medreueh rignifics a college for public iastruction. Some of the children of 
rtia inaritntinn are iHught and fed gratuitously. There arc public professors of many 
sciences; of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematic^ histoiy, polite literature, &c. 
These professors arc named mudertu. They ore divided into several classes, and rise by 
oeniority. Besides the medressdi, there are public schools, called mdUeb, where children of 
indigent families are taught to read. Cairo has so many public schools of diffbrent, hinds 
tbatT according to Herbelot, there is a large book composed solely of their history and 
various regulations. 

X s 
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:is you sipncar I will rise to meet you, 
kiss your hands, and conduct you to ni^ 
seat with every token of respect. This 
conduct will procure you great consider¬ 
ation. I shall then propose that you be 
adaiittcd amongst the number of our 
merchants. You will hire a shop; in a 
little time you will become as prosperous 
as myself, and will no longer remember 
the troubles of which your union with 
Fatima A1 Ara has been the cause.” 

Muroiif could scarcely find wonls t<i 
express his acknowlcdgcmeiits to his 
friend. The following morning he a us 
mounted on a fine mule richly haniessctl, 
with his purse of a thousand ducats 
hanging at ills girdle; wlieh he arrived 
at the ha/anr, the part was played which 
had been agrccil on bv the two friends. 

“ This pei-son then is a rich merchant ?” 
dcmnudetl the khowiuljuhs of Ali. 

“ A rich merchant, do joii ask ?” re- 
ilied he; “ hy the rainci of the prophet, 
iu is one of the first merchants in the 
,vorld! lie is connected with innunicr- 
ahle merchants in Kgj'pt, in Yeineii, in 
India, and even in ('hiiia. Ills store of 
goods is bonndte.ss. As for myself, I am 
a mere, pedler compared to him. Voii 
will sec V. hat sort of a man he is when 
you come to know him intimately.” 

After these as-stinuices, the merchants 
rnnceiviHl tlie highest idcii of Marouf; 
wlioin they invited one atVer another to 
dine with them, being desirous of learn¬ 
ing the current prices of goods hi various 
countries. 

“ You have, witlunit doubt, plenty of 
bales of red silk ?” asked they of Aiarunf. 

'* Quantities ? ” he replied. 

“Of yellow?” 

“ Quantities.” To other similar ques¬ 
tions lie made the same rc[>ly. 

Whilst they were tliiis discoursing, a 
beggar entered the hall where they sat at 
meat; and going the round of the table, 
asked every guest lor alms. Suiue gave 
liim u piece of money, some half a piece, 
and many gave nothing. At last the beggar 
approach^ Marouf, who put his hand in 
the purse that hung at liis girdle, and 
presented tho suppliant with a handful of 
gold. 

“ Marouf must be a man of prodigious 
wealth,” sail! the merchants one to 
another, “ if this is bis customary mode 
of bestowing alms.” 

The other beggars in the city being 
informed of the strange merchant's liber- 


alit}', thronged round him whenever he 
appeared in public, and craved his charity; 
on each he bestowed a handful of money, 
till in short time he had none leu. 
The contents of his purse being ex¬ 
hausted, he turned to one of the prin¬ 
cipal merchants, and observed with a 
smile—“If I had known that yon had 
so many poor in the city, I would luivc 
come better provided, and instead of a 
purse would have brought a whole sack 
of ducats; fur it is my custom to relieve 
the distressed in every place which 1 
liappen to visit: but 1 must now wait 
the arrival of the rich canirtiti which I 
expect. Meantime, I iiinst put them ofij 
witli the iisiial hencdictiun, * May Alla 
aid you!’ which I hear muttered on all 
sides, when to give alms is inconvenient.” 

" It were a pity your eharitahle inten¬ 
tions should he baulked,” said the mer¬ 
chant with whom he conversed: “ here 
is a purse of a thousand ducats, which I 
will lend } oil till y'our caravan arrives.” 

Alaronf without scruple took the 
money, and distributed it at the door of 
a mosque where he and his compuiiion 
liud been iierforniing their devotions. All 
tlic merchants admired the liberality of 
Marouf; who in this nisuincr lairrowed 
and distributed above ten thousand 
pieces of gold. During this time he con¬ 
tinued to speak of the richness of his 
expected camvan, and of his prodigious 
possessions in stuffs, in gold, and in pre¬ 
cious stones. 

J>.iy after day elapsed, and no caravan 
made its appi'aniuce. The merchants 
became uneasy and suspicious: they 
wanted their ciqiital, and were tormented 
with tlic dread of its loss. Having pro¬ 
ceeded in a body to the house of the 
merchant Ali, who had so greatly vaunted 
the riches of the stranger, they demand¬ 
ed of him for what reason he had spoken 
so highly of liis friend. Ali put them olT 
fur a time; and sending for Marouf, re¬ 
proached him with his folly in thus lUs- 
sipating the loan which he had obtained, 
and in niisiising the credit which Ali 
had procured him for the purpose of 
establishing him at once in trade. To 
these remonstrances Marouf Jestingly re¬ 
plied, tiiat all would be r^ht on the 
arrival of his camvan. 

Shortly afterwards the merchants sum¬ 
moned Ali before tho divan of the sultan, 
in order to obtain an account of the 
money' lent on his representation of 
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Maroufs f^rcat wcaltli. The gultao, 
however, was extremely avaricious; and 
such lucii arc veiy liable to be deceived 
by a tale of immense riches. When he 
had heard of MarouPs unprecedented 

E rofusion, and of the cvjiceted caravan, 
c at once made up his mind that the tale 
was true. Having ctdled his vi/.icr aside — 
“Why,” saul he, “should we not 
make some profit of this man and of his 
imineiise wealth? 1 do not distrust him 
like these greedy usurious merchants; 

1 will show him some trust and civility 
before the arrival of his caravan, that L 
may atlcrwards profit by it exclnsiveb.” 

“ Your highness,” replied the vizier, 
“there is seldom much profit to be gained 
by dealing with such adventurers.” 

“ But,” said the siiltiui, “ 1 inaiiitain 
that this man is not an adventurer, and 
I will on the instant put the matter to 
the proof.” 

He then put a thoiisanil questions to 
Marouf rcs|)ccting his debts and his riches. 
To each interrogatory, Marouf replied in 
his usual manner, by vaunting the wealth 
contained in his expected caravan. 

To the account which he was so will¬ 
ing to believe, the sultan listened with 
much satisfaction; and terminated the 
interview by displaying liefocc Marouf a 
pear* if great size, lor whieh he declared 
that lie had just given a thousand ducats. 
Marouf took it, examined it on all sides, 
held it against the light, and at lust crush- 
ed it beneath his foot. 

“ What Juu)t thou done?” cried the 
sultan: “ thou hast broken a peai'l that 
cost a tliousaiul ducats.” 

“ A thousand ducats! ” replied Ma- 
ronf: “ it was hut a piece of round glass! 
Believe me, 1 am a judge of these things: 

I have sacks full of real pearls lai^r than 
that in iny caravan.” 

This discourse thoroughly awakened 
tlic cupidity of the sultan. “ Vizier,” 
said he, when he had retired from the 
divan, “ this Marouf would make an ex¬ 
cellent mutch for iny daughter.” 

“ May Allah preserve juiir majesty and 
the princess your daughter froni^ such a 
deceitful rogue {” luiswercd the vizier. 

“ Thou art a traitor! ” exclaimed the 
sultan, in a passion, “ and sp^kest thus 
spitefully of my chosen son-in-law, be¬ 
cause 1 lately refused thee the hand of 
the princess I Cease to load this worthy 
man with thy calumnies; and Icani, 
wretch, that he has u whole caravan full 
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of real pearls as large as the false one 
which I displayetl before him for the pur¬ 
pose of trying his skill in precious stones. 
Think of a necklace for my daughter — 
a necklace wholly conipused of pearls of 
that size! But thou art an envious trai¬ 
tor, ill whom 1 will no longer confide.” 

Ill this inaiiiiur the poor vizier was ef¬ 
fectually silenced; iiuy, more, was hunsclf 
obliged to amioiincc to Marouf the sul- 
tiui’s iiitemlcil nlliancc. Marouf received 
the news witli great coolness, and wilh- 
out tesiifying tlic least surprise, merely 
observed, that tlic nuptials could not take 
place till allcr the arrival of his eunivaii, 
as the wedding of a princess to a luuii of 
his wealth woultl oceusioii great expenses: 
t.'iat, on his wcddiiig-niglit, he must dis¬ 
tribute a tbuusaiid (iiirses to the poor, a 
tlioiisand purses in presents to the prin¬ 
cess’s houseliuld, in addition to a tliuii- 
s:md purses for festive expenses, pearls, 
and jewels for the bride. “ AU this,” 
continued Miu'uuf, “ will be nothing to ni^ 
when once my caravan arrives.” And so 
incassontly aiid conridently did he talk of 
his caravtm, that at last he began iiinisclf 
to believe that he really hud one cuming. 

The vizier returned to the sultan, and 
again protested that no trust should be 
placed in such im adventurer as Marouf. 
At this bis master wa.s so miieli cnragetl, 
that he swore by the prophet, and hy the 
stone at Mecca, that unless he held liis 
tongue on that subject, his heail would 
soon be divorced ii'oiii his slioiil.lcrs. 

On the same day, the sultan icut fur 
Marouf, and insisted on his iminediatu 
marriage with his daughter; dueluring 
that, until the arrival of his enravaii, the 
royai treasury should he ut his disposal. 
The chief imam was instuiitly biimmoiicd, 
and the contnict eumplctcd; the whole 
city was illuminated, and fcastiiigs and 
rejoicings were seen on every side. 

Marouf Jiiinsclf was seated on u superb 
throne; and as he was a handsewp luim, 
andofgood btaluFe,liis new iligtiil^ccaine 
him extremely well. A crowd of singers, 
imisi(;iaiis,rope-diUieers and tumblers, pre¬ 
sented themselves before liiiii; and on 
all of them Marouf lavished gold by hand¬ 
fuls — the treasurer had nut a inunieiit’s 
repose: at each instant a demand was 
mode for new purses, and the vizier was 
ready to die with wrath. 

The diversions and rejoicings lasted 
forty days; at the end of that time, iio 
news having arrived of the expected ca- 
X 3 
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ravan, tlic treasurer found it impossible 
longer to answer the calls of Marouf’s 
extravs^nce; and taking an opportunity 
of finding the sultan and the visder alone 
together, he announced to them the in¬ 
telligence that the royal treasury was 
utterly exhausted. 

“ Of a truth,” observed the sultau, 
with a look of great perplexity, “ this 
rich caravan tarries saiUy on the road.” 

The vizier smiled. “ You may wait 
till the day of judgment,” said he, ” yet 
shall 3 'ou not behold it.” 

But,” said the sultan, “ what course 
arc we to take, vizier, in order to discover 
the truth ?” 

The princess alone can aid us in this 
dilcnima,” replied the vizier: " your ma¬ 
jesty would do well to cominund her to 
draw this secret from her husband by 
uicaus of her caresses.” 

“ Thy counsel is prudent,” said the 
snltan: ” and if this stranger is an im¬ 
postor, I swear he shall pay dearly tor his 
vilhinics.” 

Thusultan having summoned his daugh¬ 
ter to converse with her, the princess ap¬ 
peared before him; but as the vizier was 
in the hall, .she seated herself behind a 
curtain. The vizier informed the princess 
of the suspicions excited by the conduct 
of her husband. 

" Most assuredly,” said the princess, 
• ” we sei; nothing of this grand ciiravan; 
and yet lus whole discourse is of dia- 
iiiouds, pearls, rubies, and countless 
riches.” 

“ Well, my daughter,” replied the sul¬ 
tan, I charge thee to use all the arts of 
thy sex to wring thy husband’s secret 
from his brc‘Hst, and to learn whence he 
comes; for 1 fear that we have been de¬ 
ceived by a wretched impostor: in that 
case, a lingering and a cruel dcadi shall be 
his doom.” 

'* Your comuiands shall bet>bcycd,my 
iatlicr,” said the princess, as she retired. 


When Marouf entered his harem that 
evening, never had the princess looked so 
beautiful: she had bestowed more than 
usual care on her toilette. Never had 
she been so tender or caressing. Her 
words and her voice were sweeter than 
honey; and her poor husband’s brain 
was almost turned with delirium. 

“ Light of my eyes! ” said she; “ de¬ 
light of my heart!—life of my soul!— 
for thee would I sacrifice my existence, 
whatcv'cr be thy fortune, I am ready to 
partake it I But thou must conceal no¬ 
thing from me. Wherefore tarries thy 
caravan so long on its way ? If thou wilt 
confide in me—perhaps there is some 
embarrassment, from which I may relieve 
thee.’* 

Must I confess to thee the whole 
truth, my piinccss ? ” asked Marouf. 

” Yes,” said she; “ and without fear.’* 

“Well,then,” returned Marouf, “know, 
that J am neither a merchniit nor the 
possessor of a caravan: ” and he pro¬ 
ceeded to relate his whole history. 

Yon are the master of many wiles,” 
observed the princess, smiling: “ and I 
sec that the vizier Inal sufiicient ground 
for his suspicion. A princess like me 
might well be ashamed of her union with 
a low-horn adventurer; nevertheless, I 
cannot find it in my heart to deliver you 
up to the rage of my fiitlier and his vizier, 
who have sworn your death. Were the 
truth once known, and were you no more, 
1 should be forced into a hateful marriage 
with the vizier: you must therefore, flee 
to some distant country, and, when my 
latlier dies, 1 will send for you again.” 

“ 1 put myself under your protection, 
my sultana,” replied Marouf, “ and will, 
in all things, obey you.” 

The princess gave him a purse of gold 
and the habit of a mnmdiikc. Before 
dawn, he disguised himself, and left the 
city undiscovered. 

(To ic coiiiinuctf.) 


STANZAS TO MR. CROSS, 
toeU-kmimi reopmlnr of Ejceler Change 

U\ His ACCKSSION TO THE OFFICE OF DIRHCTOft OF TIIF SLR HEY 
XOOLOlilCAL GARDENS. 

Nature formed but one sueb man! — Bjfron* 

So, Mr. Cross! 

You seem inclin’d to migrate like the swallow, 

And, rapture-led, your old profession follow. 

With heart unbroken by the loss 
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Of your proud elq)haut, 

Whose far-oxteudetl trunk 
Look’d quite m^ificent, 

And whose companions into ciphers sunk 
As the lung'Windcu yell 
l/uon their ears in startling thunder fell! 

’'iVas then 1 caught 
The spirit of Lord Byron’s strain, 

Aud silently I thought, 

*' W'hcn shall such hero live again ? ” 

Great Potentate 

You should have been Recorder in Noah’s Ark, 

Or Keeper of the Scab in Regent’s ]^irk; 

But seals of state 

You leave to Brougham’s cure; 

And in the fairy dell 
Of rural Camberwell, 

A “chartered libertine,” you breathe fresh air. 

And listen to the bir^ 

That welcome you with songs more sweet than words. 
Until you deem 
The spell-enehant«l vision 
A portion of sonic dream 
Restored from Ovid's paradise Elysiaiu 

Sublime Zoologist! 

Perhaps you intend to please tlic niiiids of some 
With sweeter srciies timii the Colusscum, 

And ill your corjis enlist 

Birds of the bright and sunny plume. 

And star-eyed like tJic sky, 

To liytiiii your praise where roses bloom. 

And summer breezes sigh. 

In your Btcotian shades 

The monkey may recite his pasquinades. 

And gratify the bhtrs 

Like you, (sagacious elf) 

Who’ve quitted the King’s Mewt, 

Detcmiincd to become a Miisc yourself. 

Your Album’s stored, 

I should presume, with subjects of Zoology 
As rich and rare as Wilson’s Ornithology, 

Aud you arc really Lord 
Of dromedaries, eagles, zebras, hears. 

And various other beauties of their kind. 

Exhibiting, in single ones and [Niirs, 

The “ ntitc cma dntti ” well combined; 

And, like old George the Third, 

Or CoEiiio Medici, who nobly stirred 
In favour of his native land. 

They might from tower and steeple 
In panoramic order stand. 

Proclaiming you the “ Father of your People! ” 

I fondly lio|ic 

Your efforts arc not born to “blusli unseen,” 

As Michael Sadler’s, Hunt’s, and mine have been: 

A glorious scope x 4 
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Is left you in the green retreats 
Of sylvan Camb^well, 

Where you may teach Imboons the use of 8i!ats» 

And daws and parrots how to spell. 

The public will reward you for your loss, 

. And your election end witli Chairing* Cross; 

And may you feel the charms 
That gild with light the intellectual mom, 
rhaccd like the Hoyal Anns 
Between the Lion and the Unicorn! 

CUARLES Fi'DOB, jllU. 


THE ENTOMBED ALIVE. 

As a fair lily, 'iieath the hot sun's ray, 

Bent o’er its stem and fading fust awav,— 

So frail —so fair she stood. Her bright blue eye. 

Holding communion with its kindred sky, 

Was upwards dxed; — from their sable hood. 

Her auburn tresses flowed, a golden flood,— 

And o’er her sackcloth vesture loved to rove. 

And ’mid her beads their spiral twinings wove. 

A golden agnus ever and anon 

She kissed; and then her dork eye glanced upon 

The chapel altar, where her Saviour* mild 

On his dark murderers serenely smiled. 

And seemed — so true the pictur’d lines—still torn 
By scourge, and spesir, and nail, and crown of thorn. 

The sun beamed through each oriel window still; — 

Still flowed the murmurs of a mountain rill. 

Trilling near tliat dark abbey, — whilst a breeze 
Woo’d as of old the mournfid cypress trees; — 

All —ali —the same as on that solemn hour 
When first she fled the world’s ensnaring {mwer. 

And took the sacred veil, and swore to be 
'I'hc bride of heaven to ail eternity,— 

Herself alone now changed 1 

Through the arch’d chapel's aisle, in twilight dim, 

Boll t1 iic deep echoes or a funeral hymn ; 

The sound of her sweet voice sublimely floats. 

Now high, DOW low, as peal the organ notes; 

It ceases, and the weeping sisters stand. 

’J'o kiss for the last time that chilly hand. 

Mask’d rufliaiis bear her thence, and men unknown 
Form her dark grave within the dungcon-stoiie. 

Narrow and damp. They place her then within 
The hollowed wall, and tlieir dread work begin; 

E’en the stern abbess sullen silence kept, 

Lest me should sec the unbidden tears she wept. 

As stone on stone was heaped, so less and less 
Trembled her murmurings of deep distress, 

The workmen fixed the last block mournfully, 

And the world closed for ever on her eye 1 
Lmdon. Diovuus Sbcwbus. 


Query, Charing Cross. — Pritaer's Deal 
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Fbi£ndshii>’s Offering for 1833. Smith 
and Elder. Price 12s. 

" Friendship’s Offering” is, as usual, 
early in the field. This Annual has nU 
ways possessed great claitiis to attention, 
and certainly will not, in its ninth year, 
be lowered in public estimation. The 
purchaser and collector of portraits will 
be pleased with the frontispiece, which is 
valuable, when we consider that it is front 
the last finished work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; but, in point of beauty, the 
lady adds notliiiig to the attraction of the 
bonk. From her look of unpretending 
good sense, we arc inclined to suppose 
that the accidcntul circumstance ot her 
having been the last sitter to Sir Thunia«, 
rather than any wish of her own, has 
c-aiiscd her to exhibit her person ns the 

{ irinia donm of an annual. The engraver 
lus assiduously copied the great painter’s 
defective mannerisms in preference to his 
more graceful ones. We find the same 
careless drawing of the back-ground and 
extremities, but we look in vain for the 
depth and powm- of the eyes and brow, 
an the sparkling expression of counte¬ 
nance peculiar to the portraits of Sir 
Thomas. The right hand is vilely drawn, 
and worse engraved: it appears swollen 
and ilcformed, and the handkerchief looks 
like a cushion. The back drapery is un¬ 
finished. Publishers ought to have their 
plates honestly reviewed before they arc 
turned out of the hands of crack engra¬ 
vers. The next plate is engraved by £. 
Findcn from a fanciful design of Richter’s. 
The slightest deviation from taste would 
have ruined this picture; a touch too 
little would have left it incfrectivc; a 
touch too much would have rendereil it 
ridiculous: but the happy medium has 
liecn attained, and the huverin"Fairy and 
her reflection manifest themselves to the 
eye at the first glance, with great truth 
and beauty. The surrounding scenery 
and water is pleasingly touched, though 
not claliorately finished. “ The Poet’s 
Dream,” by Wcstall, is poor and flat, both 
in design and engraving. The faces are 
plain, and, what is worse, artificial; and 
the monstrous paw on the lady’s shoulder 
is not human. The national benefit that 
has accrued to British art from the ex¬ 
hibition of the Claudes at Pall Mall, was 


never more apparent than hi the next 
beautiful plate,called the” Emluirkation,” 
designed by Whicliclo, and exquisitely 
engraved by 11. Urandard. From the 
water beneath to the sky above tlie cri¬ 
tic’s eye in vain endeavours to descry a 
fault; and the eye of the most ine.x- 
pericnccd must delight to lose itself down 
that far, shadowy, glorious dislnncc which 
melts nway iii the siiushino. It is au imi¬ 
tation of Claude’s *' St. Ursula,” but such 
imitations are virtues in the artist. ** The 
Orphan,” by Holmes, is very pretty. Tim 
girl's face has the naive exjtression of 
childish innocence which Huliurs can so 
well depict. The right side of the iiosu 
and the corner of the mouth arc some¬ 
what coarsely done by the engraver, who 
has only finislicd this figure and her ac- 
coropaniiiieiits; the other face, the tr(e, 
and cottage being left in a slovenly state: 
the distance is too near. There is some¬ 
thing very elegant in the idcsi, design, and 
execution of the plate called ” Expect¬ 
ation.” The figure of the lady has all 
the ease and beauty so often found in 
Wood’s portraits, and her face is imicli 
liaiulsoincr than his faces generally arc. 
It is well engraved by Findcn, and finished 
with his accustomed care anti honesty. 
** The Greek Mother” is an interesting 
and animated subject, by Corbouid, pret¬ 
tily engraved by II. Rolls. The girl’s 
face is too small, and the expression 
peevish. ” The Dismal Story,” from a 
design of Stotliard’s, is very pour, and the 
bead-like eyes and open mtniths of the 
group attempt the expression of astonish¬ 
ment and interest; but lifeless caricature 
is alone cflectcd. The painters of Stu- 
thurd’s flay, instead of studying from na¬ 
ture, were so much accustomed to compose 
faces, that wo cannot wonder at the want 
of reality often apparent in their labours. 
There is no particular fault to be found 
with the ** I^lacc,” but it has a made-up, 
artificial look, and reminds us of u drop 
scene in a theatre. This will be a 
charm in the precincts of Cucknuyslnrc, 
** Myrrhina and Myrto” is the title of the 
succeeding plate. Should Myrto rise 
from her scat, she would be found of 
most gigantic stature. An appearance of 
softness, very pleasing to the eye, is ef¬ 
fected in this plate, as the faces, limbs, 
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niiJ bky nrc stippled, whilst the drapery 
niid trees are worked in good and bold 
Hue engraving. The faces display Wood’s 
)nculiur mannerisms. The heavy t^o- 
ids and long upper lips, slightly drooping 
at the corner, give a grievoiisness of fea¬ 
tures inconsistent with true beauty. The 
bimilarity of attitude observable in the 
two pair of feet is monotonous. " The 
Prediction” is not :i first-rate plate. Mr. 
C. Rolls has left his work too soon. The 
face of the conjuror, and the whole of 
the lower part of the print, arc in a 
bcmtcliy, half finished state; the features 
of the lover little better; indeed, the 
whole of his figure reseuiblcs that of a 
stuffed doll. 'J'hu female is pleasing, and 
her attitude expressive. 

The prose in this volume is of a far 
superior quality to the poctiy, with the 
c.vceptiun oi a fanciful and elegant poem 
of some length by the Editor, called A 
Dream of Fairy Land.” The book com- 
incuccs with a feeble prettiness, in verse, 
by T. Haynes Baylcy, on the subject of 
** Frientiship’s Otlcringa set task in all 
probability, and executed with disrelish. 
“ The liicendinry,’’ hy Miss Mitford, is a 
tale of the day, composed with much 
good feeling and ability. Her portraiture, 
liowcver, wants the mellowing of time 
and distance; she has called too many 
real and living persons to witness a ficti¬ 
tious narrative. ** The Substitute,” 
though interesting, leaves 
feeling on the mind. Afr. 
larity ought not to excuse 
sional use of uncouth expressions, sucli 
ns “ her mouth—beautiful mouth! nar¬ 
row, pulpy, richly coloured, ont-hrcatli- 
iiig,” and “ she saw his stalwart, though 
comely daughter.” “ The Poet’s Dream,” 
by Mr. Bulwer, contains some good lines. 
” Queen Anne’s Sixpence” presents us 
with a succession of historical portraits, 
from the Tarl of Pcterborougii to the 
Duke of Wellington, full of life, spirit, 
and reality, and brilliant in wit and ima¬ 
gination. How it found its way into an 
Annual we arc at a loss to iniagiue, un¬ 
less its introduction may be explained by 
the circumstance, that it opens with three 
or four drossy pages, which nearly pre¬ 
vented our perusal of ii'- valuable finale. 
It forms one of our extracts, but we shall 
take the liberty of inserting only the in¬ 
teresting portion. The Death of King 
Hacho,” which is an attempt to imitate 
Motherwell m stjlc and subject, is not 
successful. ** On Green Grass” is one 
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of the Rev. Charles Taylor’s excellent 
essays, full of Woltoninn touches. He is 
one of those invaluable authors who im¬ 
part loveliness to goodness. “ Evening 
Leaves,” by^ Bariy Cornwall, is a knot of 
very charming little poesies. The two 
first stanzas of the Danube are fine; the 
last is out of tune, time, and sense. “ The 
Orphan,” hy the lion. Mrs. Norton, is a 
pretty village talc, containing many traits 
of nature, good sense, and close observ¬ 
ation, although the conclusion is a little 
incongruous with these qualities: the de¬ 
meanour of Jessie is by no means that of 
au innocent person. One poem, by Wil¬ 
liam Kennedy, and a good one, finishes 
with some touches of Crabbu’s style,which 
we are always delighted to recognise. 
The bcnntiful plate of “ Expectation” is 
charmingly illustrated hy a lady, whose 
name we do not recollect to have seen 
before in an Annual: we must extract 
her poem, for it is full of nature. ** Red 
Eachan the Hunter” will find admirers in 
those who like Highland stories. To tell 
the truth, they are so common in An¬ 
nuals, and hear such a strong family like¬ 
ness to each other, that our tartan fever 
is almost lowered to aguish coldness. 
“ The Greek Mother,” by H. Bell, is full 
of fire and pathos: he is a true poet, for 
he mtdvs ns read what he writes. “ The 
Sexagenarian’s Stoi*} ” reminds us of some 
of the tales related of the late Queen 
Caroline. ^ In “ Vasasour Pleasauiiec” 
we find Miss f.aurcncc’s rich Rembrandt 
iilustratiuns of old costume and manners. 
Allan’s “ Lyre” is sadly out of tunc: 
his Poet’s Love” has the carelessness of 
indolence, not of ease. “ The Woes of 
Praise,” an amusing prose sketch, is some¬ 
what ill caricature. *' The Church-yard 
Watch” is strong and very original; one 
of the best we have ever seen of Banim’s 
annual cuntrihiitiuiis. The Golden 
Basket-bearer” is an elaborate and gor¬ 
geous story of mythological worship, by 
A. St. John. ” There is no trace of thee,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, will be tran¬ 
scribed into many u fair lady’s album.« 
'* A Traveller’s Talc,” by Lcitcli Ritchie, 
is an amusing mystification, but not in bis 
best style. We have forgotten two prose 
sketches, which by no means deserve to 
be passed over: the first is a good tale by 
Mr. Inglis, called “Thu Temptation of the 
Capuchin.” The author ought ta have 
timed his story in the dim distance of past 
ages: tlie period not being sufficiently re¬ 
mote, effect is destroyed, ” The First Set* 
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tiers on the Ohio,** by flaltj is a narra¬ 
tive of interest, without any decided 
bcj'inning or end. 

The binding of ** Friendship's Offering** 
has been often praised: wc need only say 
that in its outward appearance the pre¬ 
sent volume is at least ns handsome and 
durable as its predecessors. 

THE (IL'EKN ANNe'o blXFPKri. 

After a confiiicmcnt of some thousands of 
years in the dungeons of a South American 
mine, you may conceive with vhat delight 1 
felt myself brought up to the light of day. 
With the first heam, I felt that my new ex¬ 
istence u.is liegun. I was to he buried in 
the depths of nature no more; I was thence¬ 
forth to live among mankind, to enjoy their 
wisdom, to hnigli at their absimlitics, to 
slum! tlicir oilveiitiirfis, and to take the first 
place in the hearts of three fourths of human 
kind, be they the great, the brave, or the fair. 
Yet who arc without their iiioiTifiealiuus? 
And iiiiiie was, to see myself destined to in¬ 
habit one of thu btiiallebt portions of my 
native ore, while my brother spirits were 
allotted masses of inueii more iinposiiig 
dimensions. A vast nnmlnT of my kindred 
had their ambition indulged in fl<iriiis, half- 
croivns, and dollars. Even the shilling looked 
down upon me with somewhat of tlic conde- 
sccii'liiig contempt with wli’cli a new-made 
ni- du-C)imp surveys tli«> subalterns whom 
he lias left behind, or a lonl mayor listens to 
the opiipons of a slierifF: yet die insolence 
was fully on their part, and tlic mortification, 
inexperience on mine. I soon learned, that 
to the man who loves money, sixpence as I 
was, I could be invaluable. 

Hero die MS. had a long interval, so ex- 
aedy resembling a page of crow-ijuill senti¬ 
ment in a lady’s album, that it defied my 
skill. It again went cn abruptly. 

^ 9 • fF # 

“ Uut, my lord, die whole allied army 
could not take Barcelona except by famine,” 
said a grave-looking quartcr-inaster-gencral 
in the Spanish uniform. 

Then it is out of the question, Don 
Basdmonto, with my force,” was die reply; 
** for my nine thousand British arc much 
more likely to famish than the garrison, 
unlesr I can find die undiscovcrable secret 
of making a Bridsh grenadier live upon 
onions and water.” 

To besiege it in form would require an 
army of fifty thousand men,” said the Don; 
•• and, for die mere battering in breach, a 
train of thirty six {wunders, which wc neither 
have, nor if we had, could find horses to 
draw, nor, if we by a miracle found die 
horsey have we, from thu to CadiSi os much 
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ammunition ns would drive die s|>.irron's 
from their nests in thu ramparts." 

“ That disposes of the qiiesUon of a siege 
in form,” said his auditor, who, during the 
Spaniard’s catalogue of evils, was busily 
running his eye over a large map. “ Any 
thing dsc to suggest, Don Bustiinento,” he 
enquired, while he suddenly liimcd the [laper, 
sdll holding his finger on the iwiiit which his 
eye had just reached. “ .And, pray, Don, wliat 
is generally done in your service on diese 
occasions ? '* 

« Why, my lord, die routine is tins, we 
write a despatch to die court, staling that sill 
is in the Iwst possible condition, the army 
burning to come to blows, and tliu ]ilace sure 
to surrender, lids, you see, puts the court 
into good humour, a first rate point, where 
thu next courier may bring an order for 
btrip])iiig oifa gciicmrs epaulettes as a nnvani 
for bad news. Wc dien hold a council of 
war, discover that a fever has got into the 
camp, or diat there is too niiich sun nr too 
little, or diat the enemy will surrender dm 
sooner from nut being provoked by fighting; 
and then, having sent, oil’ tlui report of thu 
council, which is always for riinniug away, 
we follow it with the wluilc army as fast as 
we can.” 

“ A capital idea, but uv must try some¬ 
thing else,” said his English hearer, with a 
smile that almost gave beauty to a counte¬ 
nance widicrcd until it cxliibiteil the colour 
of a Spanianl or a monkey, lie was a little 
personage, with a dcfiirmcil figure. But 
tliat smile had a nuliant intelligence that 
showed me die hero and the man of genius. 
He took a pen and drew a few hasty Hues uu 
paper. Then feeling for his seals ** 1 la! ” 
he cxclaimeil, " 1 had forgot, they are gone 
— melted down into the Staff supper. Bravo 
Aiclidiiku! England must pay as well as 
fight for every body." fie scaled the paper 
with me, the solitary tenant of his pocket. 

Take this paper to the aK'hdukc,”said he; 
** tell him that I sealed it witli niy last six¬ 
pence, and tiiat by this time tomorrow, 
Peterborough will eillier be prociRiitiiiig him 
king of S,iain in his gwal city of Barcelona, 
or be unearlcd and ungenurallcd in its ditch.” 

'Hie Don took his leave, muttering some¬ 
thing about madmen, heretics, and satan; 
and proceeded on his route up Ac Catabnian 
hills. — Before he was out of sight of Bar¬ 
celona, our whole nine thousand English, 
v/idi die little carl at tbeir hcail, were scaling 
the cntrenchinents of Montjvich. The bat¬ 
teries of Barcelona were tiring all round the 
horizon at an invisible enemy. But the gar¬ 
rison of Montjvich felt that diey liad to deal 
widi flcsli and blood. The Bridsh bayonet 
tore diroiigh their ranks; and 1^ day-Hghl, 
Ac earl was breakfasting in Ac governor’s 
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liousei >ho Ilrit!^ flag was flying on the 
rainpiirte; and an officer and trumpet were 
on Uieir way from the city to treat tor the 
capitulation of the Frendi garrison. Then 
was the time of largess; but then was the 
time of my recovered empire. Tlio natural 
feelings triumph in prosperity. Tlie earl 
loved a sixpence, and under the pretext of 
my being a memorial of his last, heroic letter, 
]nit me out of barm’s way into his cscrutoirc. 

[Here the MS. wn* obtUcraled.] 

• * m * • 

Send Colonel Kingsley here, his regi- 
ineiit must bead the column of attack; and 
tell C'adogan that lie must look to tliosc 
KOiirkrout'KouIed Germans on the right of his 
brigade. IjCt them be fed until tliey cannot 
stir, or tlicy will run away.” The speaker, 
in whose hand T was, and wlio had continued 
looking on nic with rcinark.sblc fondness, was 
one of tlie hiindsomcsl iiu'ii whom 1 hail ever 
seen.—tall,’and of a presence that finely 
coinbinisl the soldier, the man of courts, and 
the nobleman. I-Io was sitting in one of the 
large rooms of a huge old Gerinnii mansion ; 
nad, tlinugh the place was as gloomy as a 
vault, he was writing a despatch by the light 
of a small lamp. The aiilc-du*cainpto whom 
he gave the dcsjiiitch, had no sooner made 
his Ixiw, than tlie noble person blew' out Uie 
lamp. I felt at the moment a tender pres¬ 
sure of bis hand, which fully explaincil to 
my sclf.lovc his motive for sitting in tlie 
ilark. 

A hustle ill the outer rooms annoiinrcd an 
arrhal; and a couple of attendants came in 
Iiearing candles, and prcceiling a sliort, dark- 
featured, hut singularly brilliant-eyed per- 
tion.sge, who .-idvanrcd with a ihmcing step, 
and a smile. 11c was warmly welcomed. 
“ Well, my prince, what news to-night?” 
was the question of my master. “ The 
IxKit in tlie world, iiiy dear diike. llic 
French are determined to fight at last, for 
wliich a thousand thanks to Monsieur 
Tallard. The Bav.irians promise to wait for 
us, for which ns many tlianks to our very 
gallisnt and foolish cousin the elector; and 
1 conic, in the mime of the marshal and the 
elector, to bespeak lodgings and supper for 
them both in your quarters, generalissimo, 
to-morrow night. \Vc shall bent tliein of 
course. But, what on eartli, my dear duke 
of Marllioroughi'are you doing?” 

The duke bad been occupied during the 
address with putting out tliree of the four 
wax candles which hod been left burning, 
and ns he extinguished each, I felt the 
friendly pressure of his fingers. “ Nothing, 
iny dear Kiigene,” was the answer; “ hut 
we English find it necessary to avoid,cx- 
pensQ and you know we can talk jusit as 
svcll with one candle ns with finy.” 


[Lolly's Mug. 

“ Ma Jhi," said the laughing prince, with 
a flash of lialf wit, half wonder, from his 
sparkling eyes; ** no one can approach your 
grace witliout learning something. But can 
we not ns well talk without any ? Sufler me 
too to lie a philosopher! ” He started on his 
feet, and blew out the remaining candle. 

I beard no more, for my nuistei's fears for 
me having been thus completely quieted, he 
let me fall from his fingers into the recesses 
of a rich purse, embroidered for him by 
qiiecu Anne herself; and I wan for once 
forgotten, in tlie lung conference of two 
heroes for tlie overthrow of the most power¬ 
ful army of France in one of the most glo¬ 
rious of English buttles. 

The next day was a continued explosion 
of mortars, musketry and field-pieces, shouts 
of charging columns of infantry and cavalry, 
and shrieks of the flying and the wounded. 
Aly master was in the midst of this terrible 
scene of human almurdity, and was not far 
fiom dying the death of a hero by the jiistol 
of a runaway French suttler. Ilis horse 
received the shot, and plunged headlong with 
him into the rivulet under the walls of Blen¬ 
heim, and in front of the fire of six battalions 
of the household of France. At length a 
hold fellow rushed forward through the fire, 
dragged the generaiissitnu out of tlie stream, 
placed him on a fresh horse, and gave him 
again to victory and Eiiglaiid. 1 felt myself 
caught at the moment with a treiimlous 
Iianii; the purse was slowly brought up to 
light; the duke looked at me with an eye of 
double fondness; the ilragooii wiw still stand¬ 
ing beside him, evidently waiting for tlic 
purse. But 1 was destined to ptiy the nholo 
debt of gratitude. My master dropped tlic 
purse back into Jus pocket, and mu with a 
parting twinge into the astonidicd dragoon’s 
hand. 

[Here the MS. faUs."] 

• <> • 

Being nnablc to find sufficient space for 
llic whole of this piipiant sketch, we pro¬ 
ceed to quote some passages refen'ing to 

modem characters and occurrences. 

• * • • a 

*' Popular clamour is cnisliing me. 1 
must' give way: 1 must rerign. Say no 
more, sir Herbert, iiiy mind is made up 
upon the point. I cannot accept the pay 
my rank, nor the income of office from a 
nation who ore now hunting me down like a 
pack of bloodhounds. I'here is niy letter of 
resignation.” His hearer was a stately and 
sensible-looking personage, a little beyond 
the middle of life, and with the air of one 
whose habits were foiliicd in the presence of 
royalty. While he read the paper, wliich be 
did with the respect due to its illnstrious 
writer, I had leisure to look upon my master’s 
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countenance. He liad an extremely liaiicl- 
some and noble aspect, a little faded by tlie 
•!ia<»i])Htiuna to wliivli liia rank exitosed liini; 
but Jiis heart was uninjured. It was the 
very sent of human kindness. In one of the 
highest stations of public life, with innuiner- 
ahlc claimants on his purse and his patronage, 
no man ever left him but uith a higher 
sense of his generous and gentle nature, 
'file rimmant might be disappointed, but he 
could not be riissatisfieil. And in a few years 
of iuiublrnsi>e and quiet regulation, this 
individual, by the infusion of his own spirit 
through all his subordin.ites. raised the llri- 
tisli army from a disr^rganised and (in])Qpular 
service to the highest state of discipline and 
])ublic favour; abolished extortion, o|)prcs- 
sioii and injustice iii its ranks; and when 
the hour foi its activity was come, sent it 
fortJi, tliu admiration of Europe, to be the 
liberator of Ihinqic niid iiiuiikind. 

1 loved this master more than all my 
former ones; but unfortunately be was the 
only one with whom 1 never could remain. 

« * • • « 

flfcre a slight break in the ifS.] 

• • • • • 

"Hoot nua, man, never tell me; tlie 
loons complain, do they, of my cutting 
flown the featliers in their caps, and giving 
them worsted lace? The extravagant dogs, 
tliey will thank me fur it yet.*' 

“ Yet, Sir David, we may lo]i down even 
fealh "-s too iniieh; and, alter all, the whole 
will j hut a sixjicnny saving,” said the ad¬ 
jutant-general, whose solid figure seemed a 
striking contrast to the tall and meagre ana¬ 
tomy lieforc liiin. 

“ A sa9i|H.*iiny saving! '* exclaimed the 
anatomy. “ Do I hear what ye say aright; 
or am I altogether deaf or demented? A 
saxpciiiiy saving. Sir Harry? ^VIly, man, 
what saving in the wide world is there if it 
be not a saxpenny saving ? Do ye think tlie 
weidth of England grew by punds sterling ? 
No, sir, it was not eviai liy punds Scots, it 
was by farthings, sir, let alone saxjwnces, 
sir; and let uic tell you, sir llarr}', that the 
adjutant-gcueral who docs nut bonoiir the 
saxprace us the ancestor and progenitor, the 
father and grandfatlier, tlie ' atavus, abavus, 
ct proavus,* as tlicy say in the High School, 
of all coins and denominations tliureuf, is 
not likely to be long adjutant-general of his 
Majesty’s forces, under existing circum¬ 
stances.” 

'llic hint was expresMve. But the officer 
to whom it was applied was a stubborn Eng¬ 
lishman ; and ncillier the principle nor tlie 
practice was recommended by coming from 
tiie crablicd disciplinarian wlio now lectured 
him. 

“ All this," was the answer, “ may lie 


true, sir, in a mercliant'a office, however it 
may he unfitted for the Horse Guards. But 
tlic system of lopping and docking is becom¬ 
ing unpopular idnsuly. You Iiave already 
stiippeiltiie lace olf the line, and given tliein 
a beggarly sulistitiitc for cimulotlus, that 
leaves no distinction between the captain and 
the coriiural. The fusileers are scribliling 
verses upon yon; tlve giianis slirink from 
pnmicnudiiig Bond Street; and the lanciTf 
swear that they will shave and deseit. .And 
this I call a ])itifiil relonii: a -.aving wor¬ 
thier of some withered old chiiinnnnol'soine 
eternal finance committee, '■onie garrulous, 
qiieiidniis, dry, old slave of di-lail, tliaii of 
the eiiligliteiiLsl ecoiiuiny tif a Ilriti-b go- 
verniiient ” 

The old general had idti riuitely lifled up 
and let down his spectacles on his fon'hestd 
in utter ustonislimentas he ])criiscd the visage 
of his portly ativiser. At length, as tin uii- 
aiiswendile ndiitatiuu of those prodigal 
maxims, he took me from his purse, anil 
gnxing on me vvitii ‘ a love siirjiussing the love 
of woman,' '* Look at this coin, sir; it is tlie 
vara identical one whiili 1 brought with me 
from iny native place; wliicli was iny sole 
and single travelling coin)ianion, and which, 
with my own gtKid will, shall remain with 
me tiill my dying day.” 

His hisirer, in rotiini, drew a paper from 
his pcH'ket. “ Sir David,” said he gravely, 
“ 1 liave conic to announce a jiicce of news 
which may give it additional value. Yon 
have a successor within this half hour, and 
here is the order fur abulisliing your appoint¬ 
ment and your rufuriii together.'* lie laid 
tlie ]iai>er before the thin tactician. It was 

a nineteenth maiia>uvre,’* and not in Ids 
list. The news was electrifying. His nerves 
fur once relaxed tliuir pressure on me. I 
was rejoiced nt the prospect of escape from 
iny dungeon of tw'eiity yesm. 1 sprang 
from ids hand, took refuge in a chink of the 
fliMir, and was happily lost to him and ids 
heirs fur ever. All his efforts to recover me 
were ill vain : my loss was felt at once as a 
moral re]iruach, and a physical calamity. It 
was tiic first sixpence that he had ever let 
slip througli his fingers. 

(.4 hiatus.) 

In the apartment wliidi I had so often 
inhabited, — as I ciitoredin the pocket of the 
chief clerk, o iicrsonagc whose spine bail con¬ 
tracted by tlie liabit of bowing, a convexity 
tliat would have defied all the skill of man 
or machinery to set straight, whose moutli' 
was distorted into eternal obsetjuiousness, and 
whose soul was conscious of but two ideas, 
the nsreipt of his salary', and tlie fitness of 
won>hi]ipiiig every head of office, — I saw a 
man of middle sixe, but of a strong anti 
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coiniuict forni, sitting at a tabic covered over 
with ciowdi'd Ictti-rii, red boxes, and papers 
for signature. Ilis countenance mingled an 
uxtraurdiniuy degree of haisliness and intel¬ 
ligence ; his profde was finely Homan, luid 
I thought of my oldest arquaintance, a Ju¬ 
lius Ccesar nieiial; yet his front face was 
expr(<ssi\u of nothing but absolute vague¬ 
ness iuid nant of thought. Rut tins was 
only ill idler times; fur wiicn any subject 
arose which strongly attracted his atlcntiuii, 
his wiiole pliysiognomy seemed changed; Ins 
languid grey eye was charged with lire, the 
lassitude of his features was changed fur a 
quick, eager, and universal nersousiiess; 
his whole visage became vi\i>Uy, almost 
fiercely, iiiteUectual. “'Well, sir, wliat in 
tlie iiaiue of all folly are you iHiwing and 
inutleriiig about Jiuw?" was his address to 
the startled clerk. " Give me those papers 
at once; fur I foresee that 1 shall never he 
aide to extract a meauing out of such iiii 
automaton. £h! What do 1 see hero? 
Seven luillioiis and three-quarters for llie 
army ordinaries and cxtniurdinarKs: a liand- 
some sum, rcrlainly, for a hiindn d tliousaiid 
nu‘n, whom a sea-girt countiy like this wants 
no inure than a hundred thousand law'ycis, 
opera-dancers, or lliissian priuccs. How¬ 
ever, tlul is no linslness of mine. Hut what 
is here, sir, your total is wrong? ” 

'L'hc treinhiing subordinate ran his finger 
down the rank and file of half-jiay, full-pay, 
ordinance, hiwpitals, &c., and still there was 
no mistake. 

Look to iny p.!}' and allowaiicCK, ^ir," 
was tiiiiiidcnsl on him. The clerk acknow¬ 
ledged that l/ii-m had been an omission of 
sixpence. 

“ Tlicn let it be added inst.-uitly,” ex¬ 
claimed the hero, rising froni the talile, and 
stretching forth his hand for the penalty; 

and to put the iiiistakc out of the possi¬ 
bility of reciirriiig; to fix tlie matter indeli¬ 
bly on your mind, UTr. whatever your name 
may be, pay it down on this talilc instantly.'* 
The functionary dared not refuse; but, with 
a pang tliniiigh his entire frame, lie drew me 
from ids ixicket, and siglung, laid im> on the 
table. The sixpence.was instantly deposited 
in the pocket of his rebuker. ** What, sir, 
when the coimtry allows hut ten thousand a 
year for the {icnalty of sitting in this room 
an hour a day, is an ollicer to bo defrauded? 
Sr, you may tliiiik little of sixpence; but 
this only shows that you know nothing of 
the matter.’* He took me in his hand, and 
gasing on my fine iinprestaony no work of 
tlie degenerate modem mint, on my pure 
metal, and on the polish which I had ac¬ 
quired by ray intercourse with the purses of 
tlK> nobility: There arc three periods in an 
Irisbipan's Ufe,” said be, in one of those im¬ 


mortal soliloquies, wliicli let us more into 
the minds of tlic mighty than all the king’s 
speeches that ever were made; '* when a six¬ 
pence is the supreme object of his soul: the 
first pcrioil is, wlicn he launches into tlie 
world without one; the second, when he 
lives from day to day without one; and the 
third, dc;irest of all, when - - ■■.** Here a 
messenger entered, to announce a ]icrsunagc 
of tlie liiglicst rank, wlto came to offer the 
hero a diplomatic mission of the most press¬ 
ing import.'ince, to a great northern court. 
The interests of the Kuruiienn states were 
rapidly discussed, and my merits received an 
illustrative honour, at which, if so low a 
thought as anibilion could touch a spirit, 1 
should liave felt eluted. “ Tlicre,” said the 
hero, at the close of the conference, laying 
mu on tiic table; ** there is my estimate of 
the whole set. For Don Pi'dro’s chance of 
silting another year on the throne of Ilrazil 
I would not give tliat sixpence. Don Ali- 
giiel’s clmnce of silting another year on the 
throne of Poi tiigal is not worth that sixpence. 
Tiic cnqicror NichoKis would make a capital 
bargain if J were to give him that sixpeiicu 
for his ciiaiicc of ever being crowned in War¬ 
saw. laiuis Pliiljppc limy thank luo for diat 
sixpcncu yet; and ns for Prince TiCopnld, 
tliiit sixpence wuiild he heavy odds against 
his sixty thousand a year, that he is not glatl 
to find himself picking currants at C'lareiuont 
next June. WHiy, 1 would stake that six- 
jicncc against three foiirtlis of the crowns of 
('hrislcndoin ! ” 

1 here must confess a weakness almost 
mortal: idly vain of beiag set above so many 
of the pniuder combinations of human 
things, 1 glittered with a sudden brilliancy 
which cauglit tliu eyes of botli parties at the 
same moment, and stopped the further state 
disclosures of iny renowned.master. He 
begged my acceptance by the su|)crior per¬ 
sonage ; and, as he gave me up, siglied inter¬ 
nally, “ What human friendship is worth six- 
liencc after all! ” 


KXTKCTATIOS. 

When at the inidniglit hour 1 speak 
Thy welcome liomc with playful smile. 

If bloom be brightening o’er tliy check. 
And gladness light mine eyes the w'hilc; 

Tbou’rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know 
If festive boiira with others spent 
Have kindled on my check the glow. 

And lustre to mine eyes have lent. 

Rut when my vigil lone I keep. 

And through the hours tliat linger drear, 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep, 
Intensely watch thy steps to hear; 
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HU wayward doubt and wildering fear 
A ml of gloom have o'er me n'uvei 

Then dost tliou chide the falling tear, 

And say Uiat sadness is not love. 

Yet others may hare lit the bloom, 

And waked the smile I hoii'rt pleased to see; 

Ihit limit alone ranst spresid the gloom. 

And falls each anxious tear for thee. 

ITnkind I lliy steps no more delay, 

Ibit quiet to iny breast rn-tnre: 

Thir.lv if I lore Ihcc much uhen guy, 

When I am sad 1 lore thee more. 

jlinia Maiiii Jf'ooil. 


TUL caii-K Moniini. 

Nay, shrink not, girl! look out! look out! 
ft is Ihy father’s sword! 

And well knuu they—that Moslem roui — 
The temper of its lord! 

He lights for all he loves on earth. 

And Heaven his shield will be! 

He lights fur home and household hearth. 
For Greece and liberty ! 

“ See! see! whciever sweeps his hand, 
Down iUlls a bleeding foe; 

What Turkish spoiler shall withstand 
A husband's, fiither's blow? 

Hu in.'uks us nut, yet well be knows 
tlow breathlessly we wait 

The fearful combat's doubtful close, 

And di'cii love nerves his hate. 

*' .1 lather be tijy fattier, child. 

In sight of Gud this hour, 

Than holiest hermit, self-exiled 
From earthly pomp and power. 

The gleam of ijutriot sword will rise 
As fast as prayer bt Heaven; 

And he who for his own land dies, 

O! never dies uushriveii! ” 

** God help us, if our fallicr falls,” 

Irene whispered low; 

" Ruin will light upon our walls, 

And o’er them grass will grow ! 

Weak as I am, 1 would not shrink 
From what my fate may be — 

But, motlier! I grow mod to think 
What will become of thee! 

“ Hark! nearer rolls the battle shout! 

Our island band gives way ! 

1 date not any more look out — 

Oh, mother! turn away! 

It is not good for thee to gaze 
Witli eyes so fixed and wild.” 

" I see him in tliat fiery maze — 

I see my husband, child I” 

Then out the young Alexis spoke, 

A briglit-oyeil fearless boy, — 

*' I would this arm could deal one stroke, 
Ti—t I in pride and jov 


Might stand licside my father now, 

And slay a Moslem foe; 

Hicn see him turn, with smiling brow, 

To thank me for the blow! ” 

“ Hush, boy I he is hemmed in — bcse.t! 

'Hiy fitlier fights alone: — 

A moment — but a moment yet. 

And then thou in:iy'.,t luvt- none!” 

One moment stood those gazers fast 
As statues in a dream — 

()ne breathless moment — and the neat 
Broke fuilh a widow’s servain I 

Dead I dead I I siw th'd gushing gore, 

I saw him reel amt fall! 

And now they trample oVr and u'er 
The niighliest of tliiiu all' 

Dead! «le.ul! ami what arc children now ? 

And who or what am 1 ? 

Let the red tide of slaughter How, 

U'f will wail heia> and die I ” 


Tiifc LAXDsc’Arr Anvi'AF . — Thr I'otirist 
in Italy. Itj/ Tfiuiiiait Unsvw. Jon- 
ningb and Chupliii. Price U. \t. 

This volume, nlthoiigli designated by 
the piibliNher as an Aiiiiiiul, has nothing 
in coiiinion with these evanescent pru- 
ductiuns; but its great beauty of cmlH'l- 
lishincnt and binding, its sonnu and useful 
literature ought to render it a perennial. 
Mr. Roseoc leads us fmin one celebrated 
Italian seenn to niiotlier, enriching our 
uicinories with all that is rare and inter¬ 
esting in the literature, hiblory, and lo- 
rulitics of that fairy land. A pure and 
elegant style, joined to great rc&carcli, arc 
the characturisties of this author, who, 
more than any other iiidividiiul of a 
family of hrilliant attainments, inherits 
the peculiar talents of his lute futhcr, the 
elegant biographer of Leo the Tenth 
and Lorenzo de Medici. The plan of the 
present Landscape Annual is thus ex- 
plained by the author: — 

.Switzerland, and the nortliern districts of 
Italy, have already been delineatal in the 
hawlacape Aunuabs for 1830 and 1831. 

'I'lic brigiiter region of die south is now 
befuro us; and the fourth volume for the 
year ensuing will complete the tour of Italy; 
embracing die most celebrated places utuated 
on the eastern and western risers of Genoa, 
widi die no less interesting and magnificent 
scenery of the Val D*Aosta; llius closin'g 
the series of Italian landscape by the passage 
of the Grc.it St. Bernard, so as to form one 
connected and unifunn work. 

The whole of the designs of the present 
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voliinie are from tlic pencil of Harding 
eiigravetl by various hands; they are not 
('.oniined to architectural views, but pre* 
bent IIS witli dclincrtions of the open tiice 
of nature, trees, water, and aeiial dis> 
tance; and if among these wc find some 
fiiilures more than we discover amidst re¬ 
presentations of coluinn.s, arches, and 
|iiilaccs, let us ruincuibcr how much 
eusier it is to copy the arlificiul produc¬ 
tions of tlic hand of mtiii, than the free 
gr.nulciir of nature. There is no ac¬ 
complishment in which onr modern fair 
so completely excel as in landscape pencil 
drawing; and we consider the present 
vohiinc one that will present them with 
most clniniiing subjects for copying. The 
frontispiece is a splcndi<l view of Milan 
cathedral, towards the high altar: it is de¬ 
licately finished hy the graver uf lligham. 
The vignette, Tivoli, is rather neat and 
clear than beautiful. “ I'hc Florentine 
Bridge Trinata,” and “ the Temple of 
('litiininns,” arc the gems of the collcc- 
ti.(r. The two plates of Buia arc like¬ 
wise very fine, though they scarcely exceed 
the pair illustrative of Naples, or the 
Piizziioli Persano and Bridge of Vico. 
There arc many others deserving high 
coinincndution: but wc must turn to our 
ungracious task of fault-finding: many of 
the ridges of the distant hills arc fringed 
with ugly little Iiard monotonous treex, us 
in the plate of P(iz2noli,nnfl that of Neini. 
As these arc worked liy different engrav¬ 
ers, the fault is Mr. Harding’s. Spolcto 
has some traces of this nuiunerisni, and 
Ucnsniio is not free from it. The per¬ 
spective of Nepi is bad, and that of 
Pehigo not innch better. The trees on the 
right side of the Ghigi Palace are vilely 
driiun and liadly engraved, 'i'hc fine 
view of Naples from the sea is injured by 
the disproportionate size of the vessel 
under sail; the mast is indeed u sky¬ 
scraper. Cnstcll-u-marc is a had plate; 
for though the fore ground and trees are 
touched with spirit and genius, the sea 
and black masses on the right side are in 
bad tone, and want work and finish: wc 
arc not ijuite certain that the fault lies 
wholly with the engraver. We cannot 
help quitting this Imok with a wish that 
in n future volume, the labours of Front 
and Harding may he united. The bind¬ 
ing of green leather is excellent. 

There is hardly a spot in Florence that 
dues not exhibit some vestiges of its former 
|jowvr and magnificence in these its golden 
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days: palaces and diurches, with their 
domes, and splendidly decorated cha()els; its 
noble sculptures and paintings, still breathing 
of the creative spirits tliat gave them birtli, 
add recalling the cxtinguislicd race of genius 
and valour which raisctl her luunc high among 
the proudest capitals of Europe. Her history 
no less .‘iboiinds in scenes of domestic in¬ 
terest, of thrilling passion, deep tragedy, and 
liiiinuurous incident and adventure. Of these 
it may not be uiimnusing to give a few re¬ 
markable instances, and more particularly of 
tlie latter, in which the older painters are 
more ridi and raCy than any otliur class of 
men. 

In tlio dawn of art, about 1285, ('iinabue, 
one of its earliest restorers, in going through 
tlic campagiia from Florence to \'cspignauo, 
saw a shepherd boy, who, instead of attending 
to bis flock, was busily engaged in tracing 
figures with a piece of pointed stone upon a 
ruck. 1 le stopped, and surprised at the skill 
which the cliilcl evinced, n^ed if he would 
go home with him, and becoiiK* bis pupil. 
The boy readily assented; and to this eir- 
ciiinstauce did Italy owe tier celebrated 
(xiotto, tlio futlior of modern jiaintiiig, and 
Dante, a friend and a solace in his exile, 
whom he Iins extolled in liis immortal poem : 

" ('redcUc Chnabuc nella pilluia 

T eiicr lo campo, cd ora ha Giotto il grido; 

Si die la fniiia di colui csciira.” 

Both Borcncio and Sacclietli, in their 
iiuvi-is extol rile works and record the pleasant 
sayings of Giotto; and ids fame also in that 
line was long held dear, like the Alicriiclby 
of his art, by his many und successful pupils. 
A curious dialogue ot Uiis kind is recorded: 
— Vainglorious and elated at having escaped 
martyrdom in his first cnmiiaign, a certain 
captain of the guards, hearing Giotto’s fame 
hi idled louder than the trump of war, re¬ 
solved to have a co.it of arms, and to exhibit 
them paiiitcii on his shield. A serjeant, 
bearing it, followed him into Giotto's studio. 

God save you, nustcr! ” cried this Ancient 
I'istuI, ** I want you to draw my arms on 
this liciv sliield.” Giotto, instantly roused 
hy the short sty]» of the man and liis whole 
appearance, but afTecling great coni|iiacciicy, 
only replied, " VTien do you wish to Imve 
it?” “ Oh! on such a d.ny." “ I see, I 
see,” said Giotto; *■ leave it to me; go away, 
and come again.” Vhen lie was gone, 
Giotto gave his pupil a design from which to 
paint. It consist^ of a lielmet, a gorget, a 

in fact, a complete suit of armour, with a 
sword, a knife, and a lance. Arriving to the 
day and hour: " MasttT," enquired tlie hero, 
“ is that there sliield painted ? be quick and 
biing me it down.” But, exhibited to view, 
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wlmt horror seized on the soul of the captain! 
not less tlian nrhen Scriblerus beheld the 
polihhed surface of lih coin, freed from its 
antique rust. “ Oh ! wliat a job is tins bore 
you have done! ” cried tlic indignuiit liero.^ 
** 1 dare Siiy it will be a juli to pay fur it.” 
“ What did you ask me to pniiii ? *' eiii|iiin.'d 
the )Kiiiiter. “ Myiirms, tolHssiire.'’ “ Well, 
llicru they arc; is there any wanting?” 
“ This is good ! ” cxclaiiiicil the soldier in 
an attitude of despair. “ (rood 1 ” reiurni'd 
the painter; ** God give you good of it: 
what a Girth you are: if one were to ask 
your n:ime, 1 dare say you hare forgotten it: 
yet you ci>iue hero, or rallier bolt in, * ]miiit 
me my arras!' just as if you were a loni of 
tlie first order. Now wliat arm.i do you bear 
but these; whence come you; who are your 
parents, much more your ancestors; are you 
not ashamed of playing thus the fool ? Here 
are arms fur you in plenty, all staring at you 
on your stiield: if you have any otliers, say 
so, and 1 will paint tiiein.'* 

You are an abusive painter, and you 
have spoilt d iny shield; but 1 will find a 
remedy.” On this ufl'g«K-s the soldier; lays 
a coinplaiiit before the police, and suminous 
Giotto. On hearing both sides, the magis- 
tnitu was ({uiekly won by Giotto’s plea«liiig, 
and decided that the soldier sliould take the 
shield ‘IS it was, anti give ten lirnst (7s. Id.) 
to Gi'ilto, under penalty of being sent to the 
gallo. s. 

• * « 

A leasing contnist to this sombre and 
rcToUing clianicter (of Andrea del Gsistagno, 
who niuidcrtHl his bosom-friend Domenicn 
Beccafiimi, iKKause he suspected lluit he ]his- 
sessed some secrets in ri'gard to colour, which 
gave Domenico so proud a prc-cmiiicncc in 
that branch), is that of Huonamico Cris- 
tofano, called Builalmocco, whose facetious 
feats, witli those of liU contemporaries 
Brono and (^laiidriiia, have so often af¬ 
forded a topic for the wit of Doccacio. 
Buflalmacco was not a bad p^ter; but he 
was not attached, it ajipears, to very early 
rising in his youth, llis master, Andiva 
Tafi, made a rule of routing up bis pupils, 
even during the longest nights, at a most 
unseasonable morning hour. So much was 
Buonoinico annoyed by it, that be resolved to 
find some remedy for die evil; ami liappen- 
iug to find in an old vault a large number of 
tearafaggi or beetles: to the back of each 
of these lie appended, by means of fine 
threads, a lighted uper, and, czaedy at the 
hour when Tafi used to be sdrring, he con¬ 
trived to introduce them through an aperture 
into his room; seeing these strange.lights, 
the aged Tsfl, seized with a panic, conceived 
his hour was come; and, commending his 
soul to God, he bid his head under the bed- 
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clothes, in which state he remained trembling 
until it was fair dayb'ght and Buoiuimicohad 
enjoyed a good sleep. 

Next morning lie enquired of his pupil 
*< whether his room had liecn haunted like his 
own, by a thousand fiery tleinons.” « No,” 
n>plicd BuiTnlinacco, but we all wondered 
that you fnileil to call us as usual.” “ Call 
you! I WHS dunking of other tilings; not 
alxiut painting; Goil help me! 1 am going 
to leave this house, Buonamico.” Tiie en¬ 
suing night, the emnpassionate pu|>il iiilro- 
duced only three devils to liis master; but 
they w'ere enough to keep him quiet till 
morning. Buonamico rose verycomfurtably 
at eight o’cltx'k. Ills iimster, hearing some 
one stirring, followed him down stairs, and 
walked straight out of die house. It wss 
with difficulty he was prevatlcd on to ret urn ; 
and then he begged Buonamico not to go to 
work, but to go iiiid bring him the parish 
priest. To ills consolations, his pupil added, 

“ You say well, holy father; I have always 
lieanl that these demons ore the sworn ene¬ 
mies of our I.orc1, and consequently that 
they arc equally bitter and spiteful against 
us puiiitcrs; the reason of whicli doiibtlesc 
is, that we nmke them so horribly like, so 
brutally ugly, while we every whero draw 
the saints in the must beautiful and iittracdve 
forms. No iloiilit they hate you, iny most 
excellent master, for rising so early to fulfil ' 
this tatk.” In this rviisoiiing die priest per¬ 
fectly .agrivil, and |>ersiiadcd the |minter that 
he would infallibly lie lust, one time or other, 
if he lose to paint liefurc day-light. After a 
little struggle lietween fear and avarice, the 
hitter g:ivc way; and Tail’s example of 
sleeping dll daylight was followed by all dio 
other masters and pupils in the dty. 

On selling up for himself, our friend 
Buonamico found lie was annoyed by a cer¬ 
tain noisy neighbour, the consort of Messer 
Capo D’Oea, Mrs. Goosebead, wiio began 
to ply her wheel even earlier than liisandcnt 
master had done his brush. It was close 
against Buflhlmacco’s licil.hoad; and elittcr 
clatter it liegan every day at three o’clock in 
the morning. Tliis also be resolved to re¬ 
medy ; and forthwith boring a bole through 
the partition wall, he introduced a long hol¬ 
low cane, by which he could reach the cook¬ 
ing apparatus, and indie absence of the good 
bouscsvifc, down diis pipe ho sent such a 
superabundance of salt into Iter dinner pots, 
that poor Capo D'Oea, on liis return, could 
touch neither soup, fisli, flesh, nor pudding ; 
BO horribly were they salted. Again and 
again he entreated she would not put so mudi 
salt in //is provisions; and finding tlio evil 
only grow worse, in a fit of passion he one 
day gave her a sound beating. 'The neigh, 
hours, hearing Jivr cries, ran to the piece, amt 
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RiioiuiiiiicoWAsamong them. Onliearing the 
nivrili) of the case, the cunning painter «- 
cliuincd, " My good fcir> you have no right 
to roinplain: it is only a wonder ho^v your 
tvife can do any tiling like another woinaiii 
wlicn 1 can witneis that she docs not get an 
hour's rest of a night; it is enough to make 
any one's licad light, spinning as she docs 
from three in the morning to niglitrall: pray 
let tier have her natural rest, and she will no 
longer make tliese strange blunders I will lie 
lie hound fur her. You see how iiale and 
wild site looks I" and the whole roni|Miuy 
cried out, Sliame upon Messer Gooschcad!" 
** SUic may lie in bed till noon for me! ” cried 
the indignant husband, ** provided she will 
not salt me, till T am nearly pickled and pro. 
I erved, nay, ready for hanging!" lluonamico 
and the neighbours, laughing lu>artily, took 
themselves oil'; and wlien any undue repe¬ 
tition of the Kpinoiiig-jeimy ]i«qilcxed him, 
n new prcscriptiou of salt miiedicd the evil; 
for Messer Capo D'Uca then insisted on his 
wife’s keeping her bed. 


■ The Juthnilf. Forget Me Not. JUdited 

hy Mrt. S. C. Hall. Wcstlcj and Davis. 

Price 8«. 

The isiir editress expresses a wish that 
this book nuiy he called the fifth volume 
of Mrs. f/oA’s “Juvenile Forget Me Not,” 
and with a lady’s request, publicly na- 
noiinccil, the public will of course, be 
courteous euougli to comply. 

The publishers of this Juvenile Annual 
arc no doubt prepared to find that the 
{icriodical press notice a considerable 
depreciation in the value of the einbel- 
lisnments, and were there an adequate 
reduction in price we consider that the 
book would lie equally serviceable for the 
purpose of education. The list of con¬ 
tents is very short, and consequently the 
articles are very long, especially the prose 
compositions, for none of which can we 
fiiidsuflicicnt space. Wc wish not to ui|{e 
the slightest objection against any part of 
the iniormation contained in the papers 
entitled ** The Spider,” “ The Young 
Traveller,” and ** Anecdotes of Birds,” 
excepting tluit young purehasers may find 
in their school books much chca|icr, and 
equallv clever descriptions of these things. 
” Boyish Threats,” by Miss Isabel Util, 
will lie read with some interest; but we 
do not think the style improved by the 
fie^eiit recurrence of words and sen¬ 
tences priiitnl ill italics. The defect 
wUcli wc have iiutici-d is but a trifling 


blemish io the compositions of an iinpror. 
ing authoress; but we would remind her 
that tltcsc superabundant dashes of her 
pen may often induce the young reader, 
when reading aloud, to la)' an improper 
emphasis on words and sentences in them¬ 
selves insignificant. 'Hic authoress would 
also do well to abstain from the repetition 
of the word Ma in the place of mother 
or mamma, ns that abbreviation oiti'ht to 
lie left off as soon as an infant can pro¬ 
nounce a dissyllable. We find a very 
small proportion of poetry: we take our 
extract from * The Provence liosc,” 
which even “ children of a larger growth” 
may read with much pleasure. 

We Imstow great conuderaiion on 
the literature of Juvenile Annuals, be¬ 
cause it is n |H)iiit of vital importance. 
The less the present plates nre discnssetl 
the better. “ The Evening Prayer” is 
pretty, but half finished A portion of 
the volume is illustrated with some of the 
tail-pieces already published in the “ Zo¬ 
ological Gardens.” The elegant present¬ 
ation plate, formerly appertuiniiig to this 
pcriomcal, still eiiibellknes the work, 'i'im 
bindirg is excellent. 

THR PROVEirrE ROSE., 

By Charle* Swain. 

It was the loveliest cottage in the lane: — 
'Hie neat green palings, with its modest door, 
Half shailcd by the jasmine and the vine; 
Tlic pleasant vrindow, odorous with tlic bloom 
Of myrtle, and the wild geranium; 

'i'he living freshness of its dewy leaves. 

The harmony of its content, the chanu 
Of its green solitude. 

I know not how 

It cbnnccd that I so often sought that spot, 
For it lay fur removed from public view: 

'It migfa be its own natural loveliness; 

A wish to know its inmates; or, perchance, 
’Twas curiosity that lured my steps 
So often near liie roses by its gate. 

Piisbing one beautiful morning, wlicn tlie 

Bowen 

Seem’d fifagrant with delight, and gladsome 
Inrds 

Were singing of tlic woodlands, I bdield 
A fair and interesting girl, whm form 
Had scarce known fourteen summers—<all 
too young 

For care, wbjeh is the shadow of our ago; 
Yet seemed her blue eyes not unused to tears; 
'ihere was a quiet trace of penaiveneis; 

A thougfaftil paleness on hw graceful cheek. 
Could she be friendless ? I enquired her name: 
'Twas Emmeline. 
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An aged lady, 

A Htnuiffcr, I was answerra, bought the rot. 
And had bwn ill since she mided there; 
The idiildwas her young granddaughter, and 
much 

Tliry praised the sweetness of her looks, and 
said 

How kind a nurse slic was; liow diligent 
To sooUie and comfort her |ioor relative, 
'Who had no other friend to comfort her; 
Tliey'd scarce believe, they saiil, yet it is tiw, 
Her luind alone tends all the slu-ubs dnd 
flowers. 

And lends this air of neatness to the walks: 
She rises with the dawn, and her first prayer 
Soars with tlw first hymn of the lark to 
heaven. 

Oh! we are sure that God must love her 
well, * 

And angels speak of her witli hoiw and joy. 
The nest mom saw me by her favourite cot, 
Wlirre every trace of gloom liad disappeared: 
’Hie clumber blinds were up, and all things 
wore 

'Hie natural ornament of cheerfulness; 

Upon a rustic scat, beneath llie slude 
Of clustering vine leaves, sat die invalid. 
And, half encircling her with happy arms, 
Her granddaughter, her loved companion, 
knelt. 

“ Sw, Eininelinc,*’ she cried, “ this Provence 
rose; 

”J'is tiic first flower I've gathered since the 
atli 

Of thy dear modicr; haply *tis the lost 
1ms aged hand may cull; take it, my love; 
Wear it upon thy breast, though fadctl; still 
Ijet its dim leaves remind tiieeof tliis hour; 
Be it a token to perpetuate 
The memory of my dunkfulncss to God. 
Next to bis own good hand, I owe to thee, 
To diee, my cldld, the blessing and the joy 
To ease once more upon the pleasant fields; 
To fist the summer music of the b^ 

And feel the influence of that precious light 
1 feared these aged eyes had lost for everF 
Her duteous care grow known to all around. 
And henceforth she was called the Provence 
Rose: 

Not that her youthful bemify won the name : 
No; it was told how nobly and how well, 
'With what untiring low aM genUeneu, 
Worth all dw fleeting bloom trf* beauty’s 
dower, 

She ^ned the tide of the Frovence Bose, 


The Comic OFFEHiMa : or. Ladies’ Me¬ 
lange of literary Mirth for 183S. 
Ndtied fly Louua Henri^ta Sheridan. 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Price ISe. 

Tms humorous little volume reflects 


grrat credit on the comic talent of the 
editress, who has herself contributed 
rather mure than a third of its diversifled 
contents. Tins it must be allowed is a fair 
proportion. The remaining papers, which 
arc from the pens of popular writers, 
have been selected with due attention to 
variety — the principal charm in a work 
of so iniscellniicous a nature as that which 
now claims oiir notice. Some passages 
in the Life of Timothy Blushuiore,£sq.” 
is an amusing sketch; though the niithor 
has venturcii rather too far into the re¬ 
gions of caricature. We know not, how¬ 
ever, if this be n fault where the professed 
object is to raise a beany laugh; at all 
events, the purpose has in the present 
instance been effectually answered, and 
criticism must lie silent. In Miss Mit- 
ford’s village story, "Young Master 
ficn,” we confess wc could discover but 
little of a t/oiyf though the animated 
descriptions of' the writer, added to her 
lively liumour and graceful style, would 
impart a degree of interest even to 
sketches still more barren of inculenf. 
We were much plensud witli the ailveii- 
tiircs of " Tlie Man who curried his own 
Bundle.” We strongly suspect that the 
Right Honourable Ailmiral is a portrait. 
" My Aunt Dorothy’s Legacy ” could 
srarecly have been found a more suitiibie 
place th.111 in " The Comic OfTering.” In 
The Letter of a French Governess to 
an English Lady ” the fair authoress and 
editress has given a satirical and humorous 
specimen of Frcnch.English; but as far 
as regards the majority of our trip-takers 
to the continent, wo snsiiect tnat our 
neighbours on the other side of la Mancha 
might retort the pleasantry with interest. 
For the reverse of the picture, we might 
refer to the delectable samples of En^ith 
French with which the natives ore 
astonished, by every inhabitant of Cock¬ 
aigne who visits Paris for a week, and 
ventures beyond the precincts ofMcu- 
rice’s hospitable nianuon. One advan¬ 
tage the French incontestably possess 
over ourselves in these mattori. Jmntmtr 
is generally too well bred to lau^, at 
least in his viuter’s flice, at the uneouth 
bnurberisms with which hh ears arc con¬ 
stantly assailed by his English guests: 
whereas John Bull is at no pains to ro* 
press the broad grin which dilates bis 
countenance at every prominent instance 
of a Frenchman’s inability to master, as 
it were by the intuitive gpR of tongues, 
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the idioms of perhaps one of the most 
difficult of European hingunges. John, 
though he miiy '*incnn no harm,” is 
certainly not a polibhcd animal. 

The Dueticul contrihutions to The 
Comic Oficring" are too luimcrous lor 
detailed criticism. Many of them dis¬ 
play the luxuriant growth of that talent 
which it has been said ** no one affects 
to despise but he who is without it.” 
We extract the following, not from an^ 
invidious preference, but as a brief speci¬ 
men, amonst the many which the volume 
contains, of the art of punning in rhyme: 

A III’NTINII 1 WOri.I> 00. 

A fox chase! wlmt raiiture is in it! 

To gallop so fearless and fast 
O’er (Utehes and stiles in a minute. 

And—miss poor old Reynard at last f 

For many a year 1 had planted 
To lead all the field in the rare; 

So you’ll guess how iny heart was enchanted 
'ilie first time I follow’d the chase! 

Here was prancing, and riding, and running, 
Fust forward, and then we hark'd back i 
For Uie fox /dny'd his cards very cunning. 
And sh}{lB^d his way tlirough the pack! 

At last, os a branch tore the siioulder 
Of my scarlet—alas! ’twas my first — 

1 heard an enraptured beholder 

Cry “ Zounds? what a beautiful burst!” 

And oiF in an instant we darted I 
On, on, like the Airies we sweep! 

All I the foxhounds l/irew ^when we stotted, 
My horse at the veiy first leap f 

1 climb'd up again—and astraddle. 

Kept tearing and pulling in vain; 

But tho* not much at ease in the saddle, 

1 did very well in the main! 

Halls, churches, hills, castles, and valleys 
Se^’d past me like ma^c to fleet; 

I cared not for castle or priace, 

But I envied each gentleman's seat! 

The fox got again into quarters, 

’Mongst Imshwood, and pbllards, and 
sto^; 

'Which would soon liave made oil of us 
martyrs, 

Like the other old hfartyrs of Fox. 

Tbehoundspiessed bimstrongcrand stronger, 
And the huntsman said, quite at bis ease, 
If he's hepd in the mod any longer, 

He’ll at last be run dawn to the leas,” 

My horse o’er a mncUheap careering, 

Again threw me off at the rush; 

And the whipper-in cried to me^ jeering, 

** CMieon, you'll Iiave need of the AtmsI/’’ 


I mounted my steed, hbt and fiodiing, 

And endeavoured his rearings to dieck; 
Bnt my scat was, alas I neck or nolAtng, 

So I rigidly stuck on the neck. 

Away —with my saddle thus emptied — 

I gallop’d, now quite out of breath; 

And felt sure, tho first ditch 1 attempted, 

To find myself in at the death. 

At length, as an end to my errors, 

A stone fence gave my hunter a fall; 

So I quickly got over my terrors. 

Though 1 never got ouer the wall. 

Thus ended the first of the cruises 
1 made on the wide flowing main. 

And tho' scarcely yet fn'C from the bniiscF, 

1 here put an end to the aruin. 

A fox-chase! what rapture is in it! 

To gallop so fearless and fust 
O'er ditrhus and stiles in a minute. 

And—miss poor old Reynard at last! 

To her list of poetical coadjutors. 
Miss Sheridan has nddetl the nniiic of 
Mr. T. U. Bayly, which is in itself “ a 
tower of strength.’* Our readers will wc 
think peruse with pleasure the fashion¬ 
able poet’s contribution:— 

Tins IS uv oHi.r son. 

Sy Thomas Haynes Sayley, Fsq. 

'lliis is my only son, my Lord, 

His father's pride and joy, 

I beg your TiOrdship’s patronage— 

(Hold up your head my boy). 

His talents are first-rate; he’ll scorn 
To tread life’s beaten track ; 

Though hitherto his adverse stars 
Have always kept him back. 

He is n genius I soofeoune 
Tlicy scouted him at school. 

For p^agogues (Short-sighted men I) 

Want wit to wmrk by rule! 

Hit mighty mind tliouglit grammar dull. 
Hard passages he skipt; 

So regularly once a day 
My darling boy was whipt! 

At college too liis intellect 
Quite baffled my conjectures ; 

It could not bear the dull routine 
Of rudimcntal lectures! 

He spum'd the uphill patlis tlirough which 
Those lecturers conduct, 

And then, by some mismanagement. 

My darling boy waa pluck’d I 

Tou stare, my Lord —you’re influenced 
By prejudice Z eee — 

Fou estimate the college firm 
Of taking a degree! 
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But geniiM, after listless yeunt. 

Jumps to that point with ease, 

To wliirh muFu toilsome common sense 
Climbs upwards dp (f^^rees. 

Mj son, my Lord, is twenty-nine. 

And after much rellection, 

I’ve deem’d it time to give his thoughts 
Some suitable direction; 

that slmll lie, iny Lord, I leave 
Quite to your Lordship’s choice; 

Of course, die Atgdcr he is placed 
The more I sliall rejoice! 

Of honours in diplomacy 
I 'vc sometimes had a vision. 

Ambassador extraordinary. 

Sent out on some gicat mission! ” 

A linguist! Oh, no—languages, 

I’lHir lad, he ne’er rauM h*arii 'em 1 
But surely Ins interpreter 
Will into English turn ’em ? 

Then let him shine in parliament; 

A lairough I lit*scerli; 

Hiure is Aitt one im])edinieiit — 

And that is— in his s/hvehi 
But still his mute abilities 
Alay right the nation's wrongs; 

1 low 7iiaHf/ members hold their si-ats. 

Who always hold their tongiiesl 

A private secretary’s place 
'vry far Iwlow 

The ibirt of thing that I presumed 
Y c Tjonhdiip would licstow: 

But it 7aap lead to better things, 

— Besifles, my Jjord, the truth is, 

I'm anxious you should ascertain 
How talented the youth is. 

You ask if he has diligence. 

No! bless your Ia>nlsliip—none,- 
A dull career of dnidgery 
Would nctwr suit my son! 

He’s rather crooked in the back; 

And were he in the least 
To write, or ruminate too much, 

Tlie curve might be increased. 

What’s this 1 hear? do you decline 
His services, my Inord ? 

And say a plodding, diligent 
Young man would Im preferred f 
Good day, iny Lord — your Iisudsliip’s most 
Obedient—if my boy meant 
To quill-drivc all dby long, he’d ask 
Attorneys for employment! 

Good day, my Lord!—your Lordship is 
Unfortunate to lose him; 

He really cannot stay to dine. 

Your Lordship vmst excuse him: 

_ Hold up your head, turn out your toes, 
Adjust your stnught black hair: 

I’ll find a patron for you soon, 

My only son and hw! 
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” Wonderful cKhibitions at a Country 
Fair” will afford a fair specimen <of the 
prose. Fair readers tm patient with us; 
we find that we have ourselves lieen 
teiniitcd to commit a diiinsy pun. The 
truth is that the uialady is contagious. 

woHUKairirL exuibitioks or a counraT 
FAin. 

Walk up, walk up, and see the vuiiderful 
dwarf huiily six liiiiches igh wlio —daily 
devours ten cartloads of luy, besides wot tlie 
comp'ny pli-asu to give un. 

This way, Maum: make aviy there for the 
ladies just to sh‘p upon the — fine slraw- 
herrics and cream here, and hot mince-pies. 

Here you will see, for one penny, the 
iinappy man as vhs aiiged for inurdering of 
•— tlie vunderfiil diuinuml-lieetlc witli three 
hundred |Mtir of licyes and seven hundred 
pair of oriis. 

Hill this cro liexibition is the great llirish 
giant measuring twenty foot in ite, weighing 
ocveii hundredweight, and wlw—-will dance 
a hornpipe in the palm of luuiy one's liandas 
likes. * 

This is tlie famous sapient pig Toby os 
can tell the pretty young vimen their sweet¬ 
hearts' names, and—though l»rn vithout 
heither luirma or legs, can write a beautiful 
hand with the mouth, and vtirks chain-stitch 
hemitroid'ry. 

A most helcgantest Hingy jKirrot—who 
was hanged for the murder of his hunfortU' 
net wife, and the rope breaking from his 
wciglit, he recovered after hanging a fortnight 
ill die severe frost, and having one of his 
anns tom oiT by die ravenous Kussiay 
wolves. 

Here you may roc the deep and bloody 
Inigcdy of Homen and— gingerbread nuts, 
genticnicii, nice spired nuts, I assure yc. 

Maum, I recommends this oyster-knife to 
your notice, ’cause, besides opening the 
oysters, it—plays upon tlirco instruments at 
once, balancing glasses of water on the nose, 
forehead, and bodi feet, 

Como an* see tfao vunderful fat hox. whose 
furc-leg alone — can write the song of Rule 
Britannia on a silver sixpiiM. 

lliis is a view of tlic North Pole and the 
hice mountains vere it halways frecaes— 
all ot, all ot, all ot 

Try your hand in the lucky bag. Mam, 
and ye’l get summut o' wally, os it contains 
— hall the wenemous i<aipiuts of HafiHcky, 
with sentepecs, crocodiles, scorpins, and 
other beastis, tw noomcras to mendun, all 
alive. 

Them os would like to we the worecious 
and nv’nous hoiumalsfed, must come at ten 
o’clock hat night, ven ve gives um large 
V ^ 
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biicketa of—WBX dolls, a halfpenny a piece, 
and big uns at a penny. 

Here is tlie clever calculating boy as never 
is wrong, and who has been known in the 
simcu of two hours, to—tell the hour by 
• looking at a watch and scraping with his 
rore-paw, widiout bridle or saddle 'pon him. 

Thu lieautiful and belegant white-haired 
Albcenee; ladies and gentlemen, she has 
pink heyes—five horns and seven l^pt, with 
the head turned the wrong way. 

Your new bonnet, iny dear, wouM be 
improved if you’d stick on one side—the 
jaw-bone of a whale tdxty feet long, an all '■ 
teeth in the front, and a vunderful inennaid 
with a comb in her hand. 

Here you may see the liactivc young 
Chinese as jumps hover at once — the whole 
city of London, with tbe shopmen stannin’ at 
their doors, and the smoke cornin' from the 
chimneys, all as nat’ral as life. 

Here's a coorusity! The hextraonary 
Hameriky sarpiiit as daily devours—poison 
for rata, mole-traps, plat^ candlesticl^ and 
cheap second-hand coal-skutUes. 

Walk in here, ladies and gentlemen, and 
see the lamed canary-bird Dicky —who 
balances a cart-wheel on his nose, swallows 
ten rral swords, and, lastly, will luve a 
block of' stone weighing tlirec tons placed 
on his breast and bmkun with sixty dedge 
lummera. 

Well, I must indulge myself with one 
concluding observation; they (Ud not utter 
such nonsense in my day! 

Both the prose and poetry of this 
volume are iilustruted with a variety of 
ludicrous designs; for correct specimens 
of which we must refer our readers to 
the work itself. 


Thk HuMouaisf; a Companion for the 

Christmas Fireside. Jfyfr. II. Harriton. 

Ackermann. Price iSr. 

Alihodoii the ladies have a comic 
annual of their own, prepared under the 
Buperintendance of an accomplished per* 
son of their sex, we can spare a word in 
lavour of Mr. ^rrison’s “ Huinonrist** 
Yet we should suppose that it is more 
likely to attract gentlemen than lady 
purchasers, since broad hirce, rather than 
geutcel comedy, prevails in tbe designs 
with which it is illustrated, and the litera* 
tare must perforce partake of die same 
nature; still, as ladies do not scruple to 
witness farce on the'stage, we see no 
reaMjn why they should smink from it in 
an Annua 


The desiras are a series of pictorial 
puns by w. H. Brooke, some cruelly 
tortured, others very amusing. Among 
the latter we own we do not reckon the 
conversion of culinary utensils, chimney 
tops and naval stores into dramatis per¬ 
sona!; but, doubtless, they have tiimr 
admirers, or wc should not see so many 
of these cunning devices in every comic 
annual. ^ ** Spirits mounted and under 
Arms ” is a good design. “ Scenters and 
Lapithae,** a droll idra. Some of these 
pictured puns require a little explana¬ 
tion: ** Jacobinical,** is a Jack tar ad¬ 
justing a binnacle; ** Mississippi,” two 
misses sipping tea; ** Plymouth,’* a di»- 

S devourcr; “Messieura Gall and 
eiin,** two hard riding jockeys; 
'* Paradise and the Peri,” an npe peering 
at a pair 'of dice through an eye-glass; 
** Heir-at-law,** a poacher and a hare de¬ 
livered up to a Iqgal gentleman; Sel¬ 
fish Beinp,** two venders of fish engaged 
in an eloquent discussion; and many 
others, as Mr. Wombweli sara of his 
birds, “ too numerous to mention.” As 
to the literature, we are sincere admirers 
of Mr. Harrirou’s talents, and therefore 
sympathise with him in the forced task 
of liending his genius to so many far¬ 
fetched and queer conceits, which he is 
obliged to hitch into his narradve often 
against rhyme or reason. It canno^ 
however, denied that be has done a 
great deal to sustain the humorous cha¬ 
racter of his annual. ” The Cares of 
Corpulence,” has much legirimate comic 
talent. ^ ** Blue Bess,” is clever; ** 'The 
Zooli>gists,” truly laughable; ** The Two 
Adjutants,” comprises a droll equivoque; 
" The Governess’* is a pretty lively 
tale; likewise “The Abbott Kitchen.” 
“ An Apology for Laughter,” is so ele¬ 
gant an excuse for mirth, and so full of 
good feeling and good po^ry that we 
make it our poedcat extract in prefmvnce 
to a fiircical sketch. Tbe binding of “ IThe 
Humourist ” is of good dark green mo¬ 
rocco, ornamented with black. 

Yet don’t dismiaa our vbhuiia until after 
YouVj read, Sir, 

AH ATOLOOT rOB tAHOimB. 

We know that there are some weH-meanina 
folk, " 

(Their modvea we impugn not; thoug h 
we find 

Their do^mis not at aU tunes to our mind, 
Who, in thu gravity, esteem a joke 
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A tiling forbidden; iind iimintain 'tis wrong 
To grace the feaat with merry tale or song 
And thus would banish laughter from the 
board: 

To such we answer— Be the jcut abhorr’d, 
And spurn'd tlie lay, though genius point the 
rhjrmc, 

Tliat sport widi suflering or make light of 
crime. 

We loathe the wit, however bright its flame. 
Which sates its appetite on sacrod things; 
Or. veil'd beneath the innuenilo, brings 
On beauty's cheek the burning blush of 
sluune: 

Ours be the summer lif^tning of the lirain, 
Tliat scathes not while it flashes. We main- 
tain 

That there is in this diequer'd scene of eardi 
Much that's legitimately food for mirth. 

We lake it 'twill, on all hands, Im' cotifesn'd 
That tliey who pour their wrath n]iuii a joM. 
By consequence, extend their Ikiu to latighier 
( How justly, w’c sliall Iiope to show hereafter;, 
Since Uiat the last, if not tlte younger bro¬ 
ther, 

Is certainly the olfspriiig of tlm other. 

Now, censor, turn your eyes on yon fliir 
child. 

Hark to Ids shout of laughter loud and wild. 
And tell us, can you (^>m his mirdi a crime? 
Or, if you urge that what, in childhood's 
prime. 

Is 1; micss, must be rank'd in inaiihotKl sins, 
Pm), tell us at wbot age the crime begina. 
But if you still persist, and hold the blame 
In chiidliood and maturity the <>anic, 

M hy was tlie tiiculty of laughing given 
To man, of all the creatures under heaven ? 
Tlic answer is most obvious: To use it; 
Although, like otlier faculties of mind. 

As well as body, he's too oft iiK'lin'd, 

111 his innate perverseness, to abuse it. 

Still unconvinced? Well, if you'd turn ua 
round • 

On thiis we 'll e'en resort to higher ground. 

** There is a time to laugh," 'ris written; 
and wc trace 

The text with reverence, yet take our stand 
On its Butbority to prove our case: 

" There is a time Ui laugli j" not when the 
liand 

That, in the strife, would fain have dealt the 
blow, 

To smite our fame or fortunes, is laid low, 
And cannot crush the worm that twines 
around it. 

So fast and firm mortality hath bound it! 

" There is a time to laughbut not in scorn 
Of human ftailty, rince tb' nnbluiited tliorii 
Of conscience is its punuhment on earth; 
There is a time to laugh," but not to swell 
The ribald's triumph, w^ he rings the knell 
Of virtue in his rude unhallow’d mirth. 


But is the laugh forbid, when evening closes 
When curtains ore dmwn round, oiul 
candies lit; 

When, after hours of cars tlie mind reposes 
Safe from Uie world's turmoil, and all unfit 
For grave and inetaphysic diwiiiisitioii. 
Turns gladly to the wit*illuinincd pages 
Of Irving, or of Scott, the great inajpdan 
And caterer of mirth for future ages ? 

And niay not Anecdote produce her hoard. 
And Fancy's playful Hashes cheer Uie board? 
Wc could swell out our list of reasons where¬ 
fore, 

'Tis not a sin to laugh, but 'twill not 
need; — 

BtsJdes, our article would much exceed 
Our limits and the reader’s patience; diere- 
forc, 

We 'll take our confffi of the somliro scliool, 
And h>ll them, tlmiigh their dogmas we 
condeiiin, 

We'ra better-natured than to laugh at 
them: 

Meanwhile, we close our essay with a rule, 
Wliich, liorrow’d from the name of some 
old play, , 

Is, laugh, not when you can, but when 
you may. 


AckrrmiVnn’s Juvrnilk Foroet Me 

Not. Ackcrniniin. Price 8 s. 

'I'liK literature of this Juvenile Annual 
is ori^nai, and of a very respectable class. 
“ Ghost Stories,” the Old Sailor, is 
clever and entertaining. ” The Boudoir,” 
by Mrs. Moody, unites real poetry with 
religion. ** The Little Queen ” is indeed 
a tale for children of all ages: it is re¬ 
plete with entertainment and a strong 
spirit of satire^ which seems scarcely con¬ 
tent with castigating the follies ot mere 
child en. *' The Young Artist” is one 
of Mrs. Holland’s prettiest tales. ” The 
Huinining Bird,” by Mary Howitt, one of 
the very few poetical contributions among 
numerous copies of verses. ” Caroline 
Cleveland,” a most useful sketch of dia¬ 
meter hy Miss Mitford, is admirable as an 
education tale. ” To an InfanL” by F. 
H., is worthjr of Mrs. Hemans, if not by 
her. There is great originality in the talc 
of the ** Vanquished Lion.” — “ The 
Young Nav'nators” is rather dull and 
pedantic. Character names always de¬ 
stroy interest: they mav be compared to 
the labels which formerly issued from the 
mouths of the figures on ancient tapestrt', 
and .they ought'to be equally exploded. 
** llie Gentleman,” by Isabel Hill, is a 
Y 4 
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good and intcrcsiang story j but her jave> 
nilc readers, in common with ourbelves, 
may desire to know who the ** gentle¬ 
man*’ was. “ Mary White” is silly, 
** The Defence of Zaragossa” out of 
place, and butter told elsewhere. In books 
like these children have a right to expect 
novelty. ** Paulo the Image Boy” is an 
amusing and moral talc. Cecilia Uow- 
urd” has every excellence, excepting that 
of adurding entertainment to the reader. 
We pass several trifles in the same pre¬ 
dicament, and proceed to a story which, 
though interesting and clever, is object¬ 
ionable in point of the moral conveyed. 
Detection of theft by means of tempta¬ 
tion is a crime, not less than that of the 
theft; and wc are borne out by the story 
itself, in a sentence with which we most 
cordially agree. “ Remember, young la¬ 
dies, that those who place temptation in 
the way of children, servants, and others 
whom they have cause to believe not 
strictly honest, not only suffer most justly 
the loss of their property, but are them¬ 
selves culpable in a high degree, and 
iilmnst answerable for their neighbour’s 
sin.” 

” The Ballad,” a lively illustration by 
Hood. *' The Soldier’s Funeral” pos¬ 
sesses interest and pathos. On the whole, 
considerable praise is due to this col¬ 
lection of juvenile literature; and did 
we not distinctly remember the supe¬ 
riority of Aekeriiiann’s “ Juvenile Forget 
Me Not*’ fur last year in prose communi¬ 
cations, and still more in poetry, we 
should be better satixfied. Many of the 
embellishments deserve notice as works 
of art. We must, therefore, open the 
book once more. The lion in the frontis¬ 
piece lias been highly approved of by 
those who have a more intimate acqiiainu 
tince with qua<lruped lions and lionesses 
limn we can boast. The story is well 
made out by the artist, and to young pur¬ 
chasers will be far more attractive than 
u better engraving of less interest ” The 
Boudoir” IS good for little, either os a 
Work of art or a child’s picture. ^ The 
I.ittlc Artist,” although boasting no 
charms of feature, is natural, and tiill of 
dullest expression. The engraving is kept 
in harmonious tone, and, though slight, 
is efficient. ” Returning from Market” 
is a delightful union of Gainshorough-like 
figures and landscape. The dog is ad¬ 
mirable. The whole would do honour 
to uoy anuual. Carter’s engraving is very 


spirited, and deserves to be copied into 
every lady’s album. “ The Shepherd 
Boy” is likewise a pleasing scene from 
rural life; the perspective is good: it is 
prettily engraved by H. Rolls. “ Avo- 
cata” wc cannot praise. ” William and 
his Story-books,” a group of ugly faces; 
the engraving but indifferent. “ The 
Ballad” lias most of Ferrier’s manner¬ 
isms, hut the face and figure of the listen¬ 
ing l)oy are natural and expressive. The 
engraving by Chevalier is pleasingly 
touched, and the distance kept in good 
perspective. We suppose that Mr. Ack- 
crmann,having paid some attention to die 
interior of his book, thinks the outside 
unworthy his consideration. We heartily 
wish to see it liberated from its awkward 
trammels of paper case and slight board¬ 
ing, and inducted, like its rivals, into a 
good leathern binding. 

We arc compelled to postpone the 
extracts which we had intended to quote 
from this attractive present for youth, as 
well as from the Annuals which still claim 
our attention, and with a brief notice of 
which wc must for the present content 
ourselves. The length of onr preceding 
reviews must plead our apology. 


Foboct Mb Not. Ediled by Frederick' 
Shobeti. Ackermann. Price ISs. 

Th£ pictorial embellishments of this 
eldest of the whole annual family have 
hitherto deserved high commendation, 
and wc can declare that, taken as a whole, 
those of the present volume may be con¬ 
sidered as superior to the engravings of 
the two preceding ycqrs. 

We cannot, however, injustice bestow 
much praise'on the frontispiece, which 
has little but a great name to recommend 
it. Whether Martin’s compositions ap¬ 
pear to slight advantage through the me¬ 
dium of any other species of engraving 
than that in which we have been accus¬ 
tomed to view them, or whether £. Fin- 
den docs not find himself at home when 
transmitting in miniature the productions 
of Martin’s bold pencil wo cannot exact¬ 
ly determine; but the eficct of “The 
Triumph of Mordeced ” is poor, fiat, and 
tame; the engraving is, in fac^ a colleof 
tion of horizontal lines, without a trace 
of Martin’s usual splendour of light and 
shade. *' Don Juan,” by Holmes, en¬ 
graved by W. Pimicn, is a fine comppsi- 
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tion: the artiht has bestowed Lord By¬ 
ron’s features on the hero. The engraving 
is harinuninusly rather than claliorntely 
liiiislicd. Wc think a siihjiict of cqiiai 
beauty and better repute might have l)een 
Inrnislied rroni the vast mass of talent at 
Mr.Ackeraiann’s commmand: wc are well 
aware the fault, if there be any in the 
choice of pictures, rests with publishers 
rather than with editors. The next 

f iictiirc, “ Uncle Toby and the Widow,” 
ms been highly lauded as a paintinw; at 
the first glance the eye is ofiunded by the 
clumsiness of the two personages; in the 
engraving the ox-like ponderosity of 
Uncle Tohy, who has not the most dis¬ 
tant trait of the gentlenmn, Ims an ex¬ 
ceedingly iinpleasaut appearance in so 
small a space. The Widow’s pretty face 
and anus make the plate somewhat at* 
tractive. The very light colour and tune 
of the engraving is not in arcord.iiire 
with the sul^cct, and by giving a flatness 
uud breadth to the figures, exaggerates 
the defects of the composition. “ Alai- 
riana,” a light unfinished portrait, l>y 
Sir Thomas Liiwrcnce, set in a heavy 
black frame, after the fashion of the por¬ 
traits of the Universal Magazine in the 
last century, is pleasing; though dis¬ 
play' g no greater heaiity than that af¬ 
forded by a sensible looking face in an 
unbecoming head-dress. The succeeding 
plate, called The Thunder Storm,” is 
placed in the middle of the book, where 
It is generally opened, a station in which 
experience directs us ever to look for the 
gem of the collection. It is certainly 
highly finished and beautiful. The ex¬ 
pression of awe and apprehension in the 
child’s face is fiqcly effected by Mr. 
Wood; the engraving well finished by 
Finden. The garments that appear under 
her apron look too much like wooden 
hoops; and the distant villase is a little 
too strongly defined. ** Toka’’ is a pretty 
Indian scene. " The Stage>struck Hero” 
we like fiir better in Engicheart’s cn> 
mving than in Kidd’s painting. It 
has been reduced with great spirit; the 
expression of the faces is well preserved, 
and even improved. The hands of the 
boy who is applauding arc unfinished. 
This comic plate is succeeded by anotlicr, 
which will please the lovers of humour. 
The picture of** The Frosty Reception,” 
when exhibited, attracted warm approba¬ 
tion, and the present engraving, by Da¬ 
venport, will afford great saUsfacUon. 


In ** Maycnre” the peculiar beauties of 
Prout have been faithfully transmitted by 
the graver of Carter. ** Di:iappointmciit” 
is well expressed by the attitude and 
coiinttmaiicu of the young maiden, still 
wu would wish Mr. Corboiild to note, 
that a bare iicck and bu'cii boddirc are 
never tlisplayctl by cottage-giris, except 
on the stage, and that thiN theatrical 
costuiim gives a sophisticated look to a 
natural composition. The plate is lightly 
touched, and kept in harmonious tone by 
Davenport. The eye is satisfied witn 
the distance. '*Ln Peiisde ” closes the list, 
and presents us with a very lovely portrait, 
from the pencil of Holmes, cliariningly 
engraved by Mrs. Hamilton, whose work 
may challenge comparison with that of 
the highest-rated artists in the book. We 
are happy to see eneoimigemcnt afiurded 
to femute talent in works chiefly devoted 
to the use of the ladies. The mixture of 
dots with lines happily expresses the soft- 
llc^s of the complexion, while the drapery 
is eliected by lines uloiie. Wu trust the 
pedantic preference that confines value 
and beauty to line engravings is on the 
decline. Reason tells us that the en¬ 
gravings which effect their object best are 
the most estimable, and the uclicney of a 
lady’s arms and bosom can seldom be 
expressed by line engraving, unassisted by 
dotting. 

The type, printing, and paper of the 
Forget Me Not are at least equal in ex¬ 
cellence to those of its yoimgcc rivals, 
but it is still surpassed by several of them 
in the points of durable binding, and a 
neat and close manner of putting the 
book together. 

Among the literature of the Forget 
Me Nut wc find some excellent and ap¬ 
propriate prose articles; but the most 
prominent defect of this, and most of its 
rivals, is the large proportion of lengthy 
and bad poetical contributions. The 
same observation is ecboed year after 
year, through tlic whole of the periodi¬ 
cal press, without {voducing alteration or 
improvement. The cause of this radical 
defect is as follows: — Editors and pro¬ 
prietors of annuals usually pay for prose, 
and, with very few exceptions, receive 
poetry, grutaiiously. Of course more' 
attcntiuii is paid to the quality of the 
former than to that of the Tatter; but, at 
the same time, matter that costs nothing 
is preferred to tliat forwliicli acon-si-de-r^ 
a-U’dn is given. If good poetry cannot be 
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obtaineil an additional miantity 
should be inserted, and much caution 
used as to the quality of the puctiy ad¬ 
mitted. We by no means wish to con¬ 
sider the Forget Me Not ns exclusively 
subject to this censure, which is inserted 
in the review of this book merely be¬ 
cause it is the parent of the tribe, and 
therelbre ought to be the first to mend 
its faults. 


The Amulet : a Christian and Literary 

Remembrancer. E^ed hy S. C. Jim. 

Westley and Davis. Price l it. 

Tue Amulet opens with three engrav¬ 
ings from Sir Thomas Lawrence; the 
first. Lady Blessington, is the best frontis¬ 
piece we have yet seen in any annual 
this season. The face is radiant with 
personal and intellectual beauty, and 
nears withal the impress of a sweet tem¬ 
per. We could have wished that, before 
she sat for her portrait, her ladyship had 
thrown over her shoulders the ermine 
that hangs by her side. TIte attitude of 
the arms and hands is stiff and con¬ 
strained, and the want of finish in the 
drapery, gives die lower part of the figure 
an ungraceful appearance. The engrav¬ 
ing, by J. H. Watt, deserves grcsit com- 
raendation. Lady Cawdor, who adorns 
tlic tiilepage, is sensible and refined in 
expression rather than pretty. The en¬ 
graving has the defect we have before 
observed in some highly finished plates 
of the Amulet—a want of clearness j the 
face looks dirty, as if the plate had not 
been properly cleaned before the impres¬ 
sions were taken. Lady Londonderiy 
and her son arc the last of this patrician 
company; and we must say we prefer this 
miniature engraving to the original whole 
length figure by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Hie young gentleman appears the better 
for being divested of his sk^-bluc jacket, 
but, notwithstanding the improvement, 
he is a most artificial looking little per^ 
sonaee. The lady is a fine woman, with 
the heartless expression of a fasbioiiist 
concentrated in self. ** The Death of 
the First Born,** a noble picture from 
Hayter, is finely engraved hv Greatbach; 
the lights are well managed, and a bril¬ 
liant-clearness pervades the plate. The 
tone of the next engraving, called the 
Greek Girl, is pleasing and hamionious, 
the design exc^ingly unlovely. Large, 
heavy, stony features, hands sufficiently 
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muscular and huge to have been success¬ 
fully employed in the Greek war of in- 
dmcndencc, a deformed lump in lieu of 
a foot, which certainly bos no toes with- 
in'the slipper; these|defeGt8 and, a gigantic, 
ponderous figure with aflheted features, 
olfer no feminine attractions to the be¬ 
holder. Venice,** a beaiitifnl marine 
view from Clarkson Stanfiehl, reminds us 
strongly of Greenwich Hospitstl, the 
Thames and the Kentish hills; wherever 
the picture was composed it is true and 
beautiful in efl^: the engraving, by £. 
Goodall, leaves us nothing to wish for; 
it is perfect. Another portrait from Sir 
Tliomos, entitled Sophie,” is lightly 
and delicately engraved by Thomson. 
The next plate, from an historical picturu 
by Haydon, called the ^ Death of Eucles,’* 
is certainly a composition somewhat in 
Ercles* vein,*’ and might be turned into 
the utmost derision by a savage critic; 
yet there is genius enough therein to 
atone for a thousand faults; and as these 
faults are too apparent to the most in¬ 
experienced benolder to need much 
analysis, we will note only the beauties, 
which consist in the almost magical ap* 
pcarance of violent movement in the 
group, and the forcible expression of the 
countenances. The cross lights from the 
back and fore*groiiiid clash unpleasantly, 
and B|K)il the effoct of the engraving. 
“ Coriune at the Cape of Misene^” 
painted by Baron Gerard, has the face 
of a liaiidhome stern-featured young man; 
the distant sea and volcano are rather 
muddy than misty, llie rising of the 
Nile is an interesting subject, and would 
have been far more so had Mr. Roberts 
depicted this wonderful scene as it is 
at present with all the grey dilapidated 
ruins which time has scattered around. 
We cannot commend the engraving too 
highly, the misty placidity of the still 
waters unite finely with soft sky. The 
justly graduated distances are truly de¬ 
lightful to the eye. The whole is most 
creditable to Goodycaris graver. We 
think tlie small plates illustrative of the 
Gnostics have before been published. 
The Amulet concludes with a vignette 
rrarcsenting " Moonlight.” The eiTect 
of the light is good. 

Amongst the poetical contributions to 
the ” Amulet** are pieces from the gifled 
pen of Mrs. Hemans, and the gracefiil, 
tender L.E.L. There are also some 
exquisite lines from Bony Cornwall, 
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under die quaint tide of” Five Beads for 
the Amulet.*' ” The Hindoo Girl." by 
Mis< Emma Roberts, and “ The Djing 
Girl," by Miss Jewsbury, are plcubing 
compositions. 

With rcnpcct to the prose articles 
” Two Scenes from the Civil War," by 
the author of Richelieu, is well written 
and interesdng. The next article ” In¬ 
fanticide," by the Rev. William Ellis, 
would be more appropriate for the Mis¬ 
sionary Register than for the pages of an 
Annual. ” A Day of Distress," by Miss 
Mitford is in the happiest style of that 
delightful author. 

In its pictorial einbellishments, paper, 
type and binding, the present volume of 
the " Amulet" is decidedly the best that 
we have seen! 


DxviNiis or THE Chuhcii op England. 

No. XVI. The Worh of Jeremy Taylor. 

Vol. the Fourth. Valpy. 

The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are 
continued and concluded in this volume; 
of .vhich they occupy aliout two thirds: 
the rest contains that divine composition 
culled Contemplatioiu of the State of Man. 
Ti. fniieral sermon on Frances Lady 
Carberry contains a masterly sketch of 
the character and dudes of a noble lady. 
She was, wc iielieve, mother to Lord 
Vaughan, the first husband of the cele¬ 
brated Lady Rachel Russell. 

** 5. But that whidi I shall note in her, is 
that which I would have exemplar to all ladies, 
and to all women: she had a love so great 
for her lord, so entirely given up to a 
dear alTection, that she thought tlie some 
things, and loved the same loves, and hated 
according to the same enmides, and breathed 
ill his soul, and lived in his presence, and 
languished in his absence; and all that she 
was or did, was only for, aud to, her dearest 
lord: and although this was a great enamel 
to dw beauty of her soul, yet it might in 
some degrees be also a reward to the virtue 
of her lord: for she would often discourse it 
to them tlmt conversed with her, tint he 
w^pkl improve that interest whkh he had in 
bw^eetion, to the advantages of God and 
of religion; and she would delight to say, 
♦bat he called her to her devotions, he en¬ 
couraged her good inelinations, ho directed 
her piety, he invited her with good books; 
and then she loved religion, which die saw 
was not only pleasing to God, and an act or 


slate of duty, but pleasing to her lord, and 
an act also of aHection and conjugal obe¬ 
dience ; and what at first she lovod the more 
forwardly for his sake, in the using of re¬ 
ligion, left such relishes on lier spirit, Uiat 
slie found in it amiohility enough to make her 
love it for its own. So God usually brings 
us to him by iustruments of nature and 
elTuctions, and Uicn incoriwrates us into his 
inheritance by the more immediate relishes 
of heaven, and the secret tilings of the spirit 
He only was, under God, the light of her 
eyes, and the cordial of her spirits, and the 
guide of her acUons, aiul the measure of her 
aflcctionH, till lier alTections swelled up into 
a religion, and then it could go no higher, 
but was confederate with those other duties 
which macie her dear to God: which rare com¬ 
bination of duty and religion I choose to 
express iu the words of Solomon: * She 
forsook not the guide of her youtii, nor brake 
the covenant of her God.* 

6. As she was a rare wife, so she was 
an excellent mother: tor in so tender a con¬ 
stitution of spirit as her’s was, and in so 
great a kindness towards her children, there 
hatli seldom been seen a stricter and more 
curious care of their persons, their dc|)ort- 
numt, their nature, their disjiusition, tlieir 
learning, and their customs: and if ever 
kindness and core did contest, and make 
parties in her, yet her core and her severity 
were ever victorious; and she knew not liow 
to do an ill turn to tlieir severer part, by her 
more tender and forward kindness. And os 
her custom was, she turned this also into lovo 
to her lord: for she was not only diligent to 
have tliem bred nobly and religiouHly, but 
also was careful and solicitous that they 
should be taught to observe all the circum¬ 
stances and inclinations, tlie desires and 
wishes, of their lather; as thinking that vir¬ 
tue to have no good cireumstanceb which 
was not dressed by his copy, and ruled by 
his lines and his affections: and her pru¬ 
dence, in tlie managing her children, was so 
singular and rare, that whenever you mean 
to bless tliis Amily, and pray a hearty and a 
a profitable prayer for it^ b^ of God, that 
the children may have thw excellent things 
which she derigned to them, and provided 
for them in her heart and wis^ 

M1 have seen a female religion that wholly 
dwelt on the face and longue; that, like a 
wanton and undressed tree, spends all its 
juice in suckers and irregular branches, in 
leaves and gum; and after all such goodly 
outsides, you should never eat an apple, or 
be delisted with the beauties or the'per¬ 
fumes of a hopeful blossom. But the reli¬ 
gion of tliis excellent Jady was ^ 
constitution; it took root downward in hu- 
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inility, and brought furdi fruit upward in thu 
Mil>:>tiiiitial graccN of n Christian, in rlmritjr 
nnd justK'O, in chastity an«l modesty, in fair 
fi iciidsliipfi and swci'tiiuss of society: she had 
not very much of tiic forms and outsides of 
gDiIliiicvs l>ut she was hugely careful for the 
]iimer of it, for die moral, essential, and use- 
fid parts; such which would make her be, 
not seem to lie, religions. 

" i). Sliu always lived a life of much in¬ 
nocence, free from the violences of great 
sins: her person, her breeding, her mixlesty, 
her honour, her religion, her early mairiagc, 
the guide of her soul, and the guide of her 
youth, were as so many fountains of rcstniin- 
ing grace to lier, to keep her from tlic 
dishonours of a crime. 

JU. And though her accounts of God 
were made up of nothing hut small parcels, 
little passions, and angry words, and triHing 
di^'oiitents, which are the allays of the |jiely 
of the most holy persons; yet she vas early 
at her repentance; and toward the latter end 
of her clays, grew so fast in religion, as if 
she had had a reveiation of her approaching 
end, and, diereforc, that she must go a great 
way in a little time: her discourses more 
full of religion, her prayers more frei|ucnt, 
her charity increasing, her forgiveness more 
forward, her friendships more communica¬ 
tive, her passion more under discnpline; and 
so site uimmed her lamp, not diinking her 
night was so near, but that it might shine 
also in the day-time, in tlic temple, and be¬ 
fore the altar of incense. 

‘*1. In all her religion, and in all her 
actions of relation towards God, she had a 
strange evenness and untroubled passage, 
aliding toward her ocean of God and of infinity 
with a certain and silent motion. So have I 
seen a river, deep and sinoodi, passing with a 
still foot and a sober face, and paying to the 
,fiscust the great ‘eichcquer ’ of tiie sea, the 
prince of all the watery bodies, a tribute 
laige and full; and bard by it, a little brook 
skipping and making a noise on its uneqiul 
and neighlmur bottenn; and alter all its 
talking and bragged motion, it paid to it» 
common audit no more than the revenues of 
a little cloud or a contemptible vessel: so 
have 1 sometinies coinimrcd the issues of her 
religion to the solemnities and famed outsides 
of another’s piety. It dwelt on her spirit, 
and was incorporated with the jieriodical 
work of every day: she did not bdieve tliat 
religion was intended to minister to fame 
and reputation, but to pardon of sins, to the 
pleasure of G^, and the salvation of souls. 
For religion is like the breath of heaven : if 
it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters 
and dissolves like campfaiie; but if it enters 
into a secret hollowness, into a close convey¬ 


ance, it is strong and mighty and comes forth 
with vigor and great elicct at the other end, 
at the other side of tliis life, in the days of 
death and judgment. ' 

“ 2. The oiiicr appendage of her religion, 
which also was a gn>at ornament to all the 
parts of her life, was a rare modesty and 
humility of spirit, a confident despising and 
undervaluing of herself. For tliougb she 
had the greatest Judgment, and the greatest 
experience of things and persems, that I ever 
yet knew in a person of her youth, and sex, 
and circmnstanccs; yet, as if she knew no- 
tiling of it, she had the meanest opinion of 
herself; ami, like a f.iir taper, when she 
shined to all tJie room, yet round about her 
oivii station die had cast a shadow and a 
Cloud, and she shined to every body but hcr- 
toif. lint the perfectness of her prudcncu 
and evcellont parts coiihl not Iw hid; and all 
her hiiniility and arts of conccahiient made 
the virtues more amiable and illustrious. 
For as pride sidlies the beauty of the fairest 
virtues, and makes our understanding but 
like the craft and learning of a devil; so 
humility is the greatest eminency and art of 
publication in the whole world. 

“ 1 know not by what instrument it hap¬ 
pened ; hut when death drew near, before it 
iiiiidc any show on her liody, or revealctl it- 
itsclf by a natural tignification, it was con¬ 
veyed to her spirit: stie had a strange secret 
persuasion tliat the bringing tiiis child diould 
be her last scene of life: and we have known, 
that die soul, when she is about to disrobe 
herself of her upper gannent, sometimes 
speaks rarely; Magnlfica verba mors pro/ie 
atlmtMa exenlii ; soinetiuies it is proplietical; 
sometimes God, by a su^icrinduccd persuasion 
wrought by instruments, or ocddeiita of his 
own, serves the ends of liis own Providence, 
and the salvation of the soul: but so it was, 
that the tliought of deatli dwelt long wttii 
her, and grew from the first steps of fancy 
and fear, to a consent,—from thence to a 
strange credulity, and expectation of it; and 
without the violence of sickness she died, as 
if she had done it voluntary, and by detign, 
and for fear her expectation should liavelieen 
deceived; or tliat she should seem to liavo 
had <ui unreasonable fear or apprehension; 
or rather, as one said of Cato, !Hc aMit e vila, 
ut Cttusam morieniU fwtetum esse gaudereti 
‘ site died as if she bad been glad of the 
opportunity.”’ 1i| 


FamiIiY Classicai. Libsary. Nos. XXI. 
nntl XXII. T/tucudides. Vols. 11. 
and III. 

This useful tranahtion u continued 
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from the third book, and the sixth year 
of the Peloponnesiuti Wnr to the coiicIin 
sioii of the history. From a rragincnt of 
one of Ilomcr*ti hymns, not generally 
known, we extract a [>assaae, lor the pur¬ 
pose of proving to the ladies that true 
gallantry was to be found at a remote era. 
The hymn in question is a farewell to the 
Delian maidens, the hard having attended 
a fioctical contest at Delos, where it seems 
that his sojourn aflorded him much grati¬ 
fication. 

Hail! great Apollo, radiant god of day ! 

Hul! Cyntliia, goddess of the lunar sway! 
Ileneefoiili on me propitious sinile; and you. 
Ye blooming lafautics of tlie isle, ailieu! 
When future guests shall reach your happy 
sliore. 

And, refuged here from toils, lament uo 
more; 

When social chat the mind unbending clwers. 
And this demand sliall greet your friendly 
ears: — 

“ Who was the bard e'er landed on your 
coast 

Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you 
most?” 

With voice united, all ye blooming fair, 

Join in your answer, and for me declare; 
Say, ” 'nic blind bard the sweetest notes 
■nay boost; 

He lives at Chios, and he pleased us most.” 


Journal u’lIoRTictrLTuaE, September 
and OctfAer. Paris. 

In the pages of this continental pe¬ 
riodical wc find many useful and curious 
articles. We particularly recommend to 
our British horticulturists the papers ^ 
titled** Plantes d’^tr^ment,” one of which 
appears in the October number; it treats 
of plants indigeuons to France, and 
worthy of a place in gardens. It is writ¬ 
ten by Dr. L. Demerson, a Member of 
the French Horticultural Society. From 
this paper we translate the description of 
a plant new to our English cultivators:— 

Superb Fink {Dianihus Superlna), 

*'ThiB pink is found in tlic mountain 
pasture grounds of Auvergne, Dauphintf, and 
Jura. Its stalk is sicndw; and the flowen, 
disposed in panicles, arc formed of five rose- 
coloured petali, 80 finely cut at the edge 
that the divistoni have almost theappeanace 


of dotvn or hair. Tlie odour of tliis plant 
is delicious, fur excelling that of any of ita 
fra,-rant tribe. It incn>a>'Cf( rapidly : a light 
Miil and somewhat shady siluatioii, tire favour¬ 
able to its growth; but it lias hilhertu been 
tlie practice to remove it to tlie conservatory 
in time of sevcis frost.’’ 

From vari<ms ile|iartiiicnts of the 
work, wc si’lc'ct for tlio ontertainraent of 
our readers the following useful or iinuis- 
ing particulars:— 

jMi'iiovEMioT or AliriCIIOKKn. 

When tlie head of the artichoke is about 
the sixe of a pear, tic over it un envelope of 
old Idnek silk or cotton ; it should not be 
bound down si> tightly, or girt about tlie 
stalk so closely, as to impeile cireulaiion or 
prevent increase, neither sliould tiie material 
be very thick. Thu artichokes tliiis hooded 
will he as superior in delicacy as blanched 
celery and endive are to vegetables in a 
natural state. In very moist weather, these 
directiciis slimild he practised with somu 
modification. 

TOE POISON TREE OP MADAGASCAR, * 
(Taag/iui Ct'rdcra). 

TIic accounts wliicli have Ik'Cii related 
of die Java Upas tree will no longer be 
deemed fabulous, if we consider tlie propciv. 
ties of die Madagascar poison tree, whose 
fatal siiade birds, beasts, and even tlie most 
venomous reptiles, avoid widi insdnetive 
horror. It tiiuy be stated, as a remarkable 
fact, that the Madagascar tree serves as a 
judifial test of guilt or innocence. If an 
individual is accused of a capital crime by 
another, the executioner, called in the Malay 
language Ampar-Moussaver, administers to 
the party accused, in the presence of the 
Cttmbars, or public assembly, a cup of poison 
extracted from the kernels of the Yonghin ; 
should death ensue, the supposed or real 
culprit is considered guilty; but should a 
singular liabit of body, or an uncommon 
strength of constitution enable him to resist 
the horrible draught, and survive the ordeal, 
lie is allowed either to put his accuser to 
death, or to extend to him the equivocal 
mercy of retaining him as a slave. The re¬ 
spect entertained by the people for this 
mockery of atrial, which Aey consider a 
manifestation of the divine will, amounts to 
fanaticism; of this a proof was recently 
given. An individual accused by his fellow- 
townsman of a heinous crime, drank the 
poisoned cup according to law, and imme¬ 
diately expired in drradfiil agonies; the 
right of which, and the reproaches of his 
own evil conscience ^oduc^ such an efihet 
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on the mtiid of tlie accuser that, before the 
nhambem seiMnated, he with a loud voice de¬ 
clared himself guilty of the dcadi of his 
neighbour, inasiuiich as ho Iiad testified 
(Usely. Upou tliis the assembly condemn¬ 
ed him to be hung up by the thumbs till be 
died, not for bearing false witness and thus 
committing a murder, but for impugtiing the 
infallibility of the Tanghin. 

RAKTII BHRAn AT VAN MBMEK's LAMB. 

In Van Diemen's Land, at the depth of 
a foot or a foot and a half in the earth, a 
very delicious root may lie found: it is 
covered with a thick skin, and is alwiit die 
lase of a human head ; the interior contains 
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a spon^ mass, affording; excellent nourish¬ 
ment, in taste resemblmg the bread-firuit. 
No root spears to spring from or adhere to 
it. The sole indication of the presence of 
this vegetable is one little leaf, extremely 
small, delicate, and singular in its appear¬ 
ance : it is always found on the surface of the 
soil immediately above the tubercle; but if 
connected with it, the roots or fibres of the 
leaf are so fine, that tliey are invariably 
broken in tlie search for the vegetable tuber¬ 
cle below. The natives, when distressed 
for provision on their hunring excursions, 
are very successful in discovering this sub¬ 
stance, which for a length of time eludes all 
tlm attempts made to find it by tlie settlers, 
who do not oliscrve the minute leaf. 
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Both the winter theatres have opened 
for the season, though, with r^rd to 
one of them, the litigation in which its 
a^rs have long been involved, rendered 
many who in such matters are bfAimi 
the curtain extremely dubious of that 
*' consummation devoutly to be wished 
for.” At both the dramatic campaign 
seems to have commenced with great 
spirit and vigour, and the respective com- 

{ lanics present us with a most efibetive 
ist of names. 

Dauar Lanb. —In the comedy of 
the Homy Moout which commenced 
the season at this house, three new 

E iiformers made thdr dib&it before a 
andnn audience: Mrs. Brudenell, from 
the Edinburah theatre, as VdUtnUs Mr. 
Jones, also Iroiii Edinburgh, in the some¬ 
what insignificant part of Rolando ; and 
a Miss Kenneth, who, we understand, 
has for some time past delighted the 
Diililin play^ing folks. This young lady 
made her first appearance as Zamora^ a 
character of which she made the most: 
some parts of her performance were 
loudly applauded. Mrs. Bnidenell is 
clever, and as she appears calculated ibr 
a variety of parts, she may fairly be classed 
amongst the higher orders of stage utili¬ 
ties. Mr. Jones is evidently at home on 
the boards: he performed the part al¬ 
lotted to him with great case and self- 
ossession. Miss Fhulips personated the 
croine, Ttdiana, We have ever been 
amongst the warmest adnurers of this 
young lady's tragic powers; but, in our 
poor opinion, her comedy is lifeless. Hie 


truth is, Thalia is^ a jealous divinity, and 
rarely brooks a divided worship from her 
votaries. 

The French drama of Dominique^ which 
has enjoyed a considerable run in Paris, 
has^ been adapted for this theatre, at 
which it is now nightly performed, under 
the title of Dominique j or^ It vt the Devil, 
The piece, though a tolerably close trans¬ 
lation, has been well arranged to suit the 
taste of an English audience. The scenery 
is good. 

An attempt has lieen made to revive 
the aiitimiatcd and rather indelicate co¬ 
medy of The Cowitrjf Girl; but the 
march, we would fain hope, of decency, 
if not of time, has rendered the effort a 
failure. As if to add to the ” deep dam¬ 
nation** of the design, the dranuitit per- 
tonm exhibited a most ludicrous and in¬ 
consistent variety of costume. Nothing, 
in fact, could ^lial the practical anachr^ 
nisms of thdr toggeiy. We are abso¬ 
lutely obliged to trespass on the slang 
dictionaiy to find a phrase suitable for 
the occasion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have appeared in 
the respective parts of Rotetia and Haio- 
Mom in the opera of Love in a Tillage, 
Both were loudly applauded, and aner 
the curtain had fallen at the conclusion 
of the opera, were honoured with ” a 
call of the house,” to receive a further 
tribute oS approbation. 

Montieur Martin and his Lions, from 
the Cirque Olvmpique, Fari& have ma^ 
their bows berore the public in the grand 
spedtKle of Jffyder AH^ or the lAont oj 
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Jifyiore. We most assuredly mer wit¬ 
nessed a more elective cast of lions, lion¬ 
esses, boa< constrictors, monkeys, tigers, 
elephants, and '* such small deer.” The 
d/ra/anfi—wc mean the beasts —were 

S erlect in their parts. Our old favourite, 
lademoiselleDveck, figured in the con¬ 
cluding procession, intended to solemnise 
Hyder All’s triumphal entry into Mysose. 
No expense has been spared in bringing 
forward this piece, the dialogue of which 
is absurd, the scenery beautiful, and the 
whole performance, to say the least of it, 
“ prodigious.” 

We were highly pleased with the acting 
of Miss Phillips as Conntance in Shaks- 
pcare’s tragedy of King John. Her con¬ 
ception or the character was extremely 
just, and her performance at once feeling 
and energetic. Macready played Xa^ 
John with his usual excellence. Wallack 
ranted through the part of FalconbridgCf 
and produced some effect. 

CovKNT Gahdxx. — At this theatre 
the dramatic pertbrmanecs for the winter 
commenced with the tragedy of Hamlet. 
Mr. Young, whose " last season on the 
s^e” has been duly announced in the 
bills, was the representative of the Prince 
of Denmark. The retirement of this 
accoinpliriicd actor from the profession 
of w'ltch he has so long been a distin¬ 
guished member, must be a source of 
regret to every true lover of the drama, 
particularly at a moment like the present, 
when the bare remembrance of toe Gar¬ 
ricks, the Kembles, and the Cookes of 
other days seems almost obliterated by 
the rising glories of the ** beasts and beast- 
esses.” Even the pardal abatement of 
energy which the severity of cridcism 
might detect in imme of Mr. Young’s 
cffiirts escapes notice amidst the sorrow 
felt for his approaching loss. His per¬ 
formance of Hamlet was good, though we 
think we have seen him play the part 
with more effect. Miss Taylor appeared 
to great advantage as the gentle Ophe^ 
We can scarcely affirm that the remain- 

• • . « e 1 
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*'excellent well.” We experienced a mali¬ 
cious pleasure at the ill succm with which 
the philosophical grave-digger’s waist¬ 
coat-joke was received bv the audience, 
for we have often, thougn in vain, tried 
very hard to lau^ at it ourselves. Our fa¬ 
thers and gramffathers no doubt thought 
it a capital stroke of humour, but even a 
standing jrst becomes at length out of 


fashion; and at present, boxes, pit,and 
gallery—** gods above and men below”— 
are obtuse to the pracrical wit of him of 
the many vests. 

Mr. Youngs performance of the ** boo¬ 
ing” jSir P^inax Mac Sycopkani, in the 
comedy of The Man «/ the tVorldf afford¬ 
ed an admirable specimen of bis powers 
as an actor. His excellence in this parw 
ticular part, is too well known to require 
our lengthy eulogy. A debutante from 
Exeter, Miss Lee, who possesses a good 
figure and pleasing features, was favour¬ 
ably ^eived as Cmutanlia. Miss Taylor 
sustained the character of LadyRodolpha, 
with her accustomed spirit and anim¬ 
ation. 

The new farce, A Gemut Watded, is 
well calculated to display the juvenile 
talent of Miss Poole. The versatility of 
her “ genius” ensured the success of this 
trifle. 

Olymi'ic Theatbe. — A version of 
Dominique reduced to two acts, and 
liearing the title of Talk of the Devil, is 
the principal novelty with which thh 
theatre has reopened. Liston, who has 
refused to perform at Drury Lane in 
company with the lion, the elephant, the 
llama, and the rest of Monsieur Martin’s 
Corpt Dramatique, made bis appearance 
in the part of Donunique the Resolute. 
He also personated, witn his usual droll¬ 
ery, Pla^ in the new farce, /’// be your 
Seamdt an amusing little piece in one 
act, adapted from the Frencn. 

CoBOBO Tueatbe. —This theatre has 
also got its Devil. Lucifer, in shorty ap¬ 
pears to be in high favour both witli 
managers and audiences. 

Dowton is pcrforiiiing here with great 
idat: for bis dibut he selMted the part 
of l&r Anthony Maltde, in Sheridan’s 
admired com^y of The Riwdi, which 
was succeeded by the farce of Who*M the 
Dupe ; Dowton appearing as the repre¬ 
sentative of Old Dotley. The house was 
well filled in every part. 

Adelfhi Theatbe. — A new melo¬ 
drama, entitled the Sea Serpent, has been 
brought forward at this hous^ and re¬ 
ceived with great applause; but the most 
successful novelty of the season u Victor 
fine, or VU deep on U. This very spirited 
translation from the French is in three 
acts, and it is expected that the accom- 
mocbiting portion of the audience will 
take it for granted that the incidents 
occupy a space of five and twenty yean. 
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Mrs. Yates was the heroine, VieiortHe. 
Yates appeared ns a midinc>a,!;ed French 
flehaiicliec, and to J. Keevc was allotted 
the ludicrous partof Jlfr*. us, which, 

thoti”h nut essential to the story of the 
piece, served ns a vehicle for the intro* 
fluction of that act:;r’s farcical cccentri- 
cities. 

It is reported that the Ilnvinarkct 
Theatre, which closed on tiic l.9iii iilt., 
has sustained by the season a loss exceed* 
ing two ihonsand |X)nnds. 

FoariGN Tiii:A'riiicAi.s, Mnoir, &v. 
-*-Nicolini is at present in Parit, and 
lias made his di'bul in the CenereH- 
lota. Madame Pasta has bid adieu to the 
Parisian public. Her admirable perform* 
ance of Desdenmna closed her engagciiient 
at the Italian Theatre; and on the 91st 
ult., her bciieilt took place, on which oc¬ 
casion she performed the principal part 
in Bellini’s opera of La Sonmmhah. The 
theatre of the Op^ra Coinii|uc has again 
been opened. A long course of inisnin* 
nagement has consideruhly diminished 
the favour in which this once prosperous 
establishment was held by the dilettanti 
of Paris; but a thorough ** reform,” it is 
said, has at length been eflecteil; and its 
finances are consequently again ** look* 
iiig up.” 

An accident lately happened to Signor 
Lablachc in Paris, on the first represent¬ 
ation of The Barber of SeviUe at the 
Tbdutre Italien. On his entrance in the 
character of FVgaro, his foot caught in a 
trap which by some mismanagement hud 
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been left open in the middle of the stage. 
The Signor fell forward into the orches¬ 
tra, but fortunately received no material 
injury, and the performance proceeded 
without interruption. 

A Society has been formed at Rotter¬ 
dam for the cnconrogcincut of national 
music, and principally of composition, 
niiiong Dutch artists. Prizes nrc annually 
distributed for the best compositions, 
both in sacred and instrniiiental music, 
which arc examined by a committee ap- 
))uiiitcd to decide on their merits. The 
rdimnittcc is composed entirely of fo¬ 
reign artists and professors: mnongst the 
nniiiher are Ilnuimcl and Spuhr. A 
school of music and singing, established 
about two years since at Munich, on the 
system of Festulozzi, has hccii attended 
with such extraordinary success as to at¬ 
tract the attention of government. The 
King of Bavaria has conferred on this 
eitahlishnient the title of Cetilral School 
of dfrfric(CcntrHlsehnlc},nnd has directed 
a special fund to he apfilicd towards de¬ 
fraying the annual expenses of the In¬ 
stitution. 

At a public entertainment at Weimar, 
Catalain, a few years since, was placed 
next to the venerable Goethe. Tne pe¬ 
culiar attention paid to her neighbour, 
added to his imposing appearance, at¬ 
tracted the curiosity of the fair syren, 
who enquired his name. “The cele¬ 
brated Goethe, madam.” — “ Ali! cele¬ 
brated — pray on what instrument docs 
he play?” was the rejoinder. 




COSTOME OF I'ABIS. 

The present is the season when every 
fair votary of fashion anxiously demands 
■—what new materials have Irnen prepared 
and invented for the approaching winter. 
On this important subject, oiir pages, we 
trust, will afford all possible infoniiatiun. 

Bonnets. — The small modest cottage 
bonnet, so prevalent during the summer, 
has reappeared in winter costume: water- 
ctl bilk lined with dark velvet, or velvet 
lined with satin, are the materials at pre¬ 
sent used. In Paris, the newly-invented 
artificial velvet hats and bonnets promise 
to be the mode; diey are to be procured 


at a very low price, and look and wear 
well; but the consequence will be, that, 
like the card Leghorn bonnets, they will, 
for a short time, be worn by fashionables, 
and then both the original costly article 
and its suiuritute will be ignominiously 
expelled from the costume of women 
comme U favt. In boiinut-triinming ii 
good deal of novelty prevails: willow 
plumes (p/tmes d Ai saule) are the rage. 
A plume uf this kind • is one of the most 
elegant articles of dress we ever saw, 
either for carriage costume or full dress: 
it is called polonaite, and is, in fact, copied 
from a plume of one of the brave and 


* Sec*" Carriage Dress." 
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unfortunate Polish lancers^ who sent it as 
a last remembrance to a French lady to 
whom he was passionately attached. At 
die base of these plumes are worn pom¬ 
pons or rosettes. Sometimes, silk fans, 
either cut in scallops or ed^ed with scal¬ 
loped blonde, and placed in thr(% tiers, 
arc worn in two places, on the summit of 
the crown and on the left side near the 
ear. Some very close smalt bonnet^ 
called roqiteU,are worn: they are trimmed 
with long loops of riband (moidin d veui), 
like the sails of a windmill. Some hats 
have also been seen with wreaths of cut 
ribands in the form of aV, parted by 
tufts of white plumes. A very light bril¬ 
liant violet, mixed with acanthus green, 
or avcnturinc and white, arc the favour¬ 
ite colours for bonnets. 

^ New Matebials.— The rage for cha- 
lis is excessive; with some additional 
warmth in their manufacture, to meet 
the temperature of the approaching sea¬ 
son, they pronui>o to be the universal 
mode for winter, in home, walking, and 
demi-dress; whilst the exquisite white 
chalis, either embroidered or plain, is con¬ 
sidered recherdiie by oiir for 

evening or opera costume. Ctmis stUinie^ 
shot in minute stripes, and then either 
left plain, or elegantly printed, is worn 
for cliiincr dress. Perhaps this last ma¬ 
terial is the most novel, rich, and dur¬ 
able. It is scarcely possible to enumerate 
the variety of patterns; some in columns 
of flowers; some in* lozenges, and, be¬ 
tween the lozenges, a minute running 
chintz pattern. With one of this kind, 
from a Norwich loom, we were particu¬ 
larly pleased: the lozenges were rutle 
green, the ground pale buif. The plain 
wide chalis are the most delicate, and 
are often embroidered in floss silks, em¬ 
broidery and painting lieing mixed with 
the finest eflect. Various new materials 
in silk have likewise been invented for 
this winter: among these we may note. 
Matin d, la reined Malm potmuaM^ reju 
eaia. Satin H la reine h n beautiful in¬ 
vention: to the brilliancy of the richest 
satin it unites the softness and suppleness 
of a cachemire. The new waters silks 
are figured with, broad satin columns, 
which give them a beautiful a[^earance. 
We Ukewise nodee some satins m various 


aes 

shades of red brown and granite, bro¬ 
caded with groups of beautilm flowers of 
vivid colours; recalling the dresses of our 
great grandmothers, but introduced with 
much effect into our modem costume; 
Some of these, with broad stripes, are 
called f^MnSf and are exceedingly rich. 
Satin ribands of gros de Toun mrm a 
rich and novel article. 

Walking Duess. — Pelisses and walk¬ 
ing dresses have not yet been obscured 
by the regular winter array of cloaks and 
mantles. Wc see no flounces but in full 
dress and light materials, none in walking 
or out-door dress of any kind. White 
pelerines have been superseded by pele¬ 
rines and capes to match the dress ; and 
in the form of these consists the whole 
novelty of walking dress* for this month. 
A modification of the cloak, which may 
be called a cloak-pelisse f, will make its 
appearance this bcasoii. It is a wrap with 
a round cape ami long |)clcrinc, and full 
sleeves tenninaling in mittens. The ma¬ 
terial is various, from habit-cloth, tbo 
striped material called aalaliett, to cache¬ 
mire and satined velvet, or plain velvet. 
Ill mild weather, satin pelerines arc worn; 
a pointed cape and collar over a long 
pelerine trimmed with tufted fringe or 
marte fur. The walking dress worn with 
this pelerine is plain chaiis. 

Evening Dbess. — Or^ndi, white 
chalis, and worked India or Scotch mus¬ 
lin, are the favourite materials for full 
dress. One dress wc have lately noticed 
as peculiarly elegant; it was white or- 
gandi, painted with sprigs of scarlet ge¬ 
raniums, flowers and leaves; while above 
tile Item appeared a rich worked garland 
of the same flowers. This union of paint- 
ii^ and embroidery produced a delightful 
ei^t. Corsages en cmir and h la GrecquCf 
and in fulds, showing the chemisette be¬ 
neath, are still prevalent. The hair is 
worn in Madonna bands, and high bows, 
mixed with loops and plumes of cut ri¬ 
band ; willow plumes and pompons are 
also mixed with the hair bows. Lappets, 
barbes, and mantilla veils in blonde, are 
often seen in court or full dress. Lace 
flounces, headed by cut ribands, or knots 
of cut ribands or loops d la moulia, are 
the trimmings to the skirts; mantilla falls 
for the back and shoulders. 


* For further information see the plate Walking Dress." 
t See <* Carriage Dress." 
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Dbess Hats and Caps. The most 
elegant are velvet beret hats of an oval 
form, the edge slightly bent up, with 
white willow plumes and white nbands: 
the colours, coerry, violet orgie, or han- 
netoH. For caps, black blonde trimmed 
with fftomw-coloiircd satin fans, entirely 
scalloped or vandyked round; the broad 
strings arc likewise scalloped round. 

ScABFS.—Besides the icharpe ticmd, 
the ivluirpt scapulaire is worn. This has 
rich embroidery on the shoulders, and is 
altogether new. 

Stockings. — Grey stockings, with 
black designs, made from >ery fine cotton 
or Merino wool, will, this winter, super¬ 
sede silk storkings. 

Coi.ouas.— The fashionable colours 
are violet orgic, hannetm (a shade of cla¬ 
ret), and an entirely new colour called 
coqmrdeau. The favourite greens arc, 
Polish green, acanthus, and aventurine ; 
every shade of granite and claret is like¬ 
wise worn. 

* Cahbtace Dress and Opera Dress. 
— Pelisse cloak of ponceau cacheme- 
rienne, elegantly figured in columns, 
lined with avcnturine-eolonred grog dc 
Naples. Thu collar rolls back to the 
belt, but may be closed according to con¬ 
venience or taste. Beneath is a round 
cape, falling over a vandyked pelerine 
with long ends. Large gigot sleeves, 
finished tight to the wrist, and low on the 
hand like mittens. Dress of white cliulis. 
This beautiful material, which was in¬ 
vented a few months luick in Paris, is now 
made in Norwich; and, in beauty and 
durabilit)', the English manufacture far 
Buniasscs the products of French looms, 
and rivals those of Brabant. The Nor¬ 
wich rlutlig arc woven in that city, and 
printed in London with the most elegant 

E atterns; and, what is not ^ncrally 
nown, thcy|mny be cleaned, like Nor¬ 
wich shawls, without the slightest injury 
to colour or material. These valuable 
qualifications will make chalis dresses ns 
universal in England as they are in Paris. 
The dress is made en ceeur in the corsage, 
with plain berret sleeves: the skirt is 
plain, with a simple corded hem. Small 
fiat of ponceau velvet, from which hangs 
one long lappet of riband on the right 
side: a thick white satin braid crosses the 
brow. One white plume d la umle (wil- 
lowk composed of various small drooping 
feathers, is the sole ornament of this 
el^nt hat. Medallion necklace, and 


bracelets of pearls. Green satin shoes, 
lined with marte fur. 

Carriage dress, shown by the reverse 
of this figure, is of a less showy material 
and colour. The bat of amaranth velvet, 
white ribands, and willow plume. The 
cloak pelisse of vin de Ue plain chalis; it 
is closed over the bust. 

Walking Dress (198.^. —Velvet bon¬ 
net of the new colour, violet or^. The 
material is fohicd in twisted plaits round 
a pointed crown, which is finished on 
the summit with two suuare ornaments, 
trimmed with narrow white blonde and 
a tuft of cut ribands, violet and pale 
green, shot <1 miUe rapes: strings of the 
same colour. The bonnet loops up be¬ 
hind, where it is tastefully entand trimmed 
with white blonde: it is lined with acan¬ 
thus green satin, and two or three loops 
of riband of the same colour carelessly 
placed within. Dcmi-veil of white blonde. 
Walking dress of grog dc Berlin: colour, 
acanthus green. Sleeves of the usual 
fulIncNS at the upper part of the arm, 
straight to the lower, and furnished at 
the W|■i^t with a plain band: no bracelets. 
The skirt very full, and ciuitc plain, with 
the exception of a deep hem. The no¬ 
velty of this dress is wholly confined to 
the pelerine and capes, which arc entirely 
new. A pelerine, with ends fastening 
under the belt, is cut straight on the 
bust, and with exceedingly long points 
on the shoulders. Over this appears a 
enpe, huttoned down the bust with green 
cnuinelled buttons. The cape is straight 
behind and in front, and has likew'ise long 
points on the shoulders. Above the cape 
is n small collar, the points of which taxe 
the same direction. A little round collar 
of delicate lluniton lace finishes the 
whole. This elegant walking dress is 
rendered sufficiently wann for the coldest 
days in November, by the addition of a 
large boa of bear or swansdown. Gloves 
of (lale fown kki. 

The remaining figure shows the cut of 
the reverse of this dress in pale violet 
chalis and bonnet of mavve watered silk, 
lined with white satin. 

Bridai. Dbkbs and Evbning Dbess 
(131.).— -Hair in folded bows, and Ma¬ 
donna hands on the brow. Rich white 
blonde scart^ the ends of which ban^ down 
in long lappets or brides. The middle is 
disposed in niiflk among the hair bows, 
with sprigs or white jasmine in the natural 
colours at the upper part of the head* 
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dress; but on the brow the jasmine is 
imitated in small pearls, in the shape of 
flowers and foliage. Blonde chemisette. 
Dress of white organdi, worked in white 
floss silks. Corsage d la Roxalam, ga¬ 
thered under a perpendicular band, which 
is Itnislicd b^ a siimll poinnon of mnuve 
riband, shot in little stripes {d mile royet). 
Another pompon on the front of the right 
shoulder, and on the Icil a bouquet of 
Chinese roses and jasininc. A fall of 
blonde roniul the bust; a second man¬ 
tilla fall only on the back and shoulders; 
a third deeper fall as epaulettes ou 
the shoulders alone. Large clear gigot 
sleeves of white /we, worked at the wrist 
with white silk. Skirt cn Idouse, over 
white gros dc Naples. The skirt is worked 
bias to the knees in many divi <ions, each 
division headed by a while satin knot. 
Necklace of ropes of pearl, divided by 
four gold pompons. Bracelets of flue 
pearl iiiedallioiis, set in gold. Star pend¬ 
ants ill the cars. White satin shoes and 
plain white silk stockings. Belt of Mauve 
(mallow colour^ shot satin. The belt has 
no buckle, but is fastened behiuil, under 
a pompon of the same riband. 

When this beautiful costume is worn 


as a marriage toilet, orange flowers ue 
substituted for jasmine, and the gown is 
made of worked India muslin; likewise, 
the knot of white riband composing the 
flounce may be bordered with small pearl 
beads. 

MOOES PABISIENMES. 

No. 128. Toilette d’Automne. — 
Capote ii bavolet, rclcvd cn satin ornde 
dc blondes ct dc rubnns. Robe en gros 
de Berlin, a double peleriue et k collet 
rabattu. 

CIia(icau bdret, en vdlours plain, orn^Q 
d’un niuiiict saule, forme E*olonaise. Robe 
cn chulis blanc. Maiitcau en cachemi- 
rienne a dcssin. Grand burat & double 

f idlcrine. Manclic formant initaine sur 
a main. 

No. 131.—Costume do Maride.— 
CoifTiirc ornde de barbes cu blondes, et 
de iiuurs d’orangcr, bandeaux a la Ma~ 
dormc. Robe cn iiiousseline des Iiides 
brodde; Ic corsage cst orne dc trois rangs 
dc mail lies brodde k dcssin dc blonde. 
Lcs umnehes cn mousselinc brodde au 
poignet. Robe do dessous cn satin 
blanc. 


OP IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ADROAD. 


The French Chamber of Deputies have 
abolished the hereditary peerage, by the 
immense majority of 324 against SC. 
Hereditary rank and honours have thus 
been swept away from every part of the 
system with the exception of the throne. 
The rmection of our Reform Bill at 
home, is supposed to have contributed 
not a little to this result. The nomina¬ 
tion of peers rests with the crown; but 
the royal choice is limited to certain 
classes or cat^ories' of persons. The 
list of these categories, however, is 
tolerably extensive. A Protestant mem¬ 
ber (£. Meynard) made an ineffectual 
attempt to introduce a new calory, 
and proposed that archbishops, bisbops, 
and the beads of the Protestant consbt- 
ories, should be eligible to the peerage. 
The proposition was received with bursts 
of laughter, and was n^tived without a 
division. 

A definitive arrangement between 
Holland and Belgium has been con¬ 


cluded at the dictation of the London 
Conference. The Dutch retain all the 
territory on the left bank of the Scheldt. 
The navigation of that river is to be 
reguhited according to the principles 
cstabished by the treaty of Vienna. The 
portion of Luxemburg assigned to Bel¬ 
gium, is more than half that province; 
and in exchange Holland obtains a port 
of Limburg. Maestricht remains wholly 
Dutch. On the ratification of the treaty 
Antwerp will be ceded to the Dutch, 
who arc to surrender Vcnloo. The 
government of Belgium is smd to be d^ 
cidedly favourable to the conditions of 
this arrangement; the terms of whidi, it 
is presumra, will scarcely be rejected by 
the King of Holland. 

The organised resistance of the Poles 
to the Russians is now believed to be at 
an end. Most of the Poles have taken 
refu^ein tbePrustian dominions; whither, 
in violation of the neutral territoiy, tbqr 
have been pursued by the RusiioDB. 
z 2 
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At home, the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by a majority of 41, has caused 
tiiiivenal consternation and gloom. As 
the bishops have mainly contributed to 
the defeat of this grand national mea¬ 
sure, it may readily be supposed that 
those right reverend pillars oi the ehurch 
stand by no means high in public estima¬ 
tion. The news having reached Auck¬ 
land that the Bishop of Durham had 
voted by proxy against the Bill, the in¬ 
habitants of that place paraded ^ the 
streets by torch-lisht with his lordship in 
efBgy. After holding up the figure in 
contempt over the castle gates, they pro¬ 
ceeded to burn it in the market-place. 
As soon as his lordship’s representative 
was consumed to ashes, the populace 
dispersed. An evening paper states, that 
the Bishop of London was induced to 
abandon his intention of preaching at 
the church of St. Anne, Westminster, 
in consequence of a communication 
made to his lordship, that the instant of 
h|s ascending the pulpit would be the 
signal to the congregation to quit the 
church in a body. These facts need no 
comment. 

As soon as the defeat of the Bill be¬ 
came generally known throughout the 
country, the most violent symptoms of 
popular discontent were manifested; and 
in many of the provincial towns serious 
disturlmnces took place. In Derby the 
greatest excitement prevailed: the shops 
were all closed, and business was com¬ 
pletely at a stand. An immense con¬ 
course of people assembled; and, to 
disperse the noters, the soldiers were 
orucred to fire upon the populace, and 
it is stated that several lives were lost. 
Nottingham was also the scene of the 
most amrming outrages. Nottingham Cas¬ 
tle, the property of the Duke of Newcas¬ 
tle, was fired by die mob; and by eleven 
o’clock at night, nothing remained of the 
once splendid edifice except the walls. 

On the 20th of October His Majesty 
went in person to prorogue die Parlia¬ 
ment, and during the procession of the 
cavalcade was loudly cheered. A num¬ 
ber of peeresses and other disdnguisbed 
persons attended to witness the cere¬ 
mony. The Grand Duchess Helene. 
Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhaxy, anti 
several other members of the diplomatic 
corps, woe present. The King arrived 
at about half-past two, and the Com¬ 
mons were immediately summoned. 


The Speaker stated that the last bill 
agreed to by the house was one for ap¬ 
plying 1,800,000/. out of the consolidate 
fund for the service of the year 1851, to 
which he prayed His Majesty’s royal as¬ 
sent. The royal assent was given to this 
and sevend other bills. 

His Majesty then read the following 
speech in a firm tone, once or twice pro¬ 
nouncing certain passages with a marked 
emphasis:—* 

“ Mjf Lords and Gentlemen, 

" 1 am at length enabled to put an end 
to a session of unexampled duration and la¬ 
bour, in wliich matters of the deepest loteresC 
have been brought under your consideration. 

“ I have felt siiicerc satisfiwtioii in con¬ 
firming by my royal assent the bills for the 
amendment of the game laws, and for die 
reduction of taxes which pressed heavily on 
the interests of my people ; and I have ob¬ 
served, with no less pleasure, the commence¬ 
ment of important improvements in tlie law 
of bankruptcy, from wliich die most bene¬ 
ficial efierts may be expected. 

** 1 continue to receive die most gratifying 
proofs of die friendly disposition of Foragu 
Powers. 

<* 'Die Conference assembled in London 
has at length terminated its difficult and 
laborious discussions, by an arrangement 
unanimously agreed upon by the Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of the fire Powers, for the separ¬ 
ation of die States of Belgium and Holland, 
on tenns by wliich the interests of both, to¬ 
gether with die future security of other 
countries, have been carefully provided for. 

« A treaty founded on tbs arrangement 
has been presented to the Dutch and Belgian 
PIeni|X)tentiaric8, and I trust that if accepted 
by the respective Courts, which I anxiously 
expect, it will avert the dangers by whirii the 
peace of Europe was threatened whilst die 
question remained unaetded. 

“ GenUemen ^ the House CammoHs, 

" I thank you for the provishm made for 
the future dignity and comfort of my Bi^al 
Consort, in die event of her surviving me; 
and fur the supplies which you have granted 
for the service of the present year. You may 
be wured pf my anxious care to have them 
administered with the strictest attention to a 
wcll-considered economy. 

** The state of Europe has produced the 
necessity of tm increased expenditure in the 
various estabUslimenta of the public service, 
which it will be my earnest dedre to reduce 
whenever it can be done with safety to the 
interest of the country. In the mean time 
I have the Hdafactirm of reflecting that these 
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demands liave been provided for without any 
material addiuon to the public burthens. 

" JIfy Lords and GetUlmen, 

In the intcnral of repose which may now 
be afforded to you, 1 am sure it is unnecessary 
for me to recommend to you tlio preservation 
of tranquillity in your respective counties. 
The anxie^ which has b^ so generally 
maoifested by my people for the accomplish* 
ment of a constitutional reform in the Com¬ 
mons’ House of Parliament will, I trust, be 
regulated by a due sense of tlie necessity of 
order and moderation in ttieir proceedings. 
To the consideration of tins important ques¬ 
tion the attention of Parliament must neces¬ 
sarily again be called at the opening of the 
ensuing Session; and you may be assured of 
my unutcred desire to promote its settlement 
by such improvements in the representation 
as may lie found necessary for scairing to my 
people the iiill enjoyment of those rights 
which, in combination with those of the 
other orders of tlie state, arc essential to die 
support of our free constitution.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said, “ T 
am commanded by His Majesty to de¬ 
clare that Parliament is prorogued to 
Tuesday the 23d of Novcmlier, to be then 
here holdcn; and this Parliament is pro¬ 
rogued accordingly.** 

His Majesty then leR the house, and 
on ^"S return to his palace was hailed 
with the same enthusiasm which had 
marked his progress thither. 

Spite of the despondency which pre¬ 
vails throughout the country, it is grati- 
^ing to remark in the^ King*3 speech, 
uis Majesty’s declaration of his own 
maUered wish for Reform. As long ns 
the King continues his confidence in the 
present ministry, wc may not only rest 
assured that bis opinions on the subject 
of reform are unchanged, but we may 
also reasonably entertain a hope that 
Lord Grey is sincere in his expressed de¬ 
termination to stand or tall by the Bill. 

Perhaps the most important, or at least 
the home^triking news, is the alarming 
notice of the 80th ult. in the London 
Gowlfe res^ting the cholera. This fatal 
disease ha^ng reached Hamburgh, our 
government have diought it incumbent 
upon them to take every precaution. 

The order in question enjoins a strict 
observance of the quarantine regulations, 
and the prevention of sniuffiliag. In acL 
dition to this the establisoment of local 
boards of health has been recommended, 
the division of towns into districts, sepa- 
ation of the sick from the healthy, &c.; 
reat cleanliness, and free ventilation. 


(From the London Gaseite.) 

** Houses where the sick have been should 
be thoroughly cleansed; decayed articles^ 
such as rags, Ac., burnt, and fiimitura sub¬ 
mitted to copious affusions of water, and 
boiled in a strong ley; drains purified by 
streams of water and chloride of lime; ablu¬ 
tion of wood-work sliould'bc performed by 
a strong ley of soap and water; the walls of 
tlie house, from tlie cellar to the garret, 
sliould be hot lime-washed; all loose and 
decayed pieces of plastering should be re¬ 
moved,” 

“ It is recommended that those wlio may 
fall victims to this formidable disease should 
be buried in a detached piece of ground, in 
the vicinity of the house that may have been 
selected for the reception of cholera patients. 
By this regulation it is intended to confine 
as much as possible every source of infcctiou 
to one spot.” 

We have often and strenuously recom¬ 
mended the plan proposal by the General 
Cemetery Company, whose motto was 
Solus jwpuli supremo lex — “The pns- 
servation of the public health is of the 
first importance.” Having made the 
above extracts from the Gazette regula¬ 
tions of Oct. 21.1831, we now quote a 
few passages from an early prospectus of 
the General Cemeto'y Company, dated 
Oct. 24.1885. 

It would be well for the Board of 
Health to read the remarks contained in 
that document, which might surest to 
them some valuable regulations with 
regard to interments. 

*' Great pains are taken to fumigate and 
fresh paint the houses, and even to bum 
the clothing of those carried off by infectious 
disonlers. Should all precaution cease, and 
tlie deceased be deposited in a vault, in a 
coffin ^ wood only f or is enquiiy made into 
the cause of death witli a view to greater pre¬ 
caution ? Instances are not rare of infection 
being received by persons only passing the 
door of a house when certain disorders are 
prevalent; sometimes we are, ourselves, sen¬ 
sible of a contagious atmosphere, and how 
pestilential is the air which is toence inlnled!'* 

And agmn:*— 

« It can bo also proved, that the air within 
a vault, where leaden coffins were used, bad 
become so vitiated, that lighted candles at¬ 
tempted to be carried into it were imme¬ 
diately extinguished Scarcely, then, will it 
be credited, tiiat in the present enU^tened 
age, tlie dead, secured onlyby awoodm coffin, 
ore, nevertheless, vaithmU reriromt, received 
into the parochial vaults qf not fewer than 
twenty parishes witlib this metropolis.” 
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Whnt then, will, such of our readers 
as bare never yet considered the subject 
say to the following ? 

" Within some chun'hes there are regular 
graves under tlic aisles and the pews, the 
same as in church-yanis; in otliers *pits,’ 
or vaults, (not bricked but of earth) the en¬ 
trance into which is from within the building. 
In others, the vents to tlie vaults arc actually 
williin liie church. Tliese tilings happen, as 
it ii»y bo termed, under the eye of the law.” 

And in speaking of the enlargement 
of St. Sepulchre’s church-yard, as pub¬ 
lished in the John Midi newspaper, Au¬ 
gust, 183.9. 

“ A celebrated chymist (the late Mr. 
Clarke of A|iolbecaiies’ Hall) visited the 
spot, and expressed himself uncsjuivocally us 
to the cause of the sickness, and warned the 
{Kiri>h oilieers of the probalile eon.sequcuees 
of exposing so great a surface of saturated 
soil. Sctrrnl of the workmen were confined 
to Uicir bomeitfor man;/ dntfs efterwardst totally 
unalik la munu’ their Inlmurs." 

We shall conclude with a few other 
extracts pertinent to the present interest¬ 
ing subject of the preservation of the 
public licallh. 

“ To be convinced of the deleterious gases 
thus sent abroad tliroiighout the melroiiulis, 
must we m[uire to witness tlic dreadful ra¬ 
vages of the plague, or sue tlie almost install- 
tuneous death? We ourselves may he the 
vicU'ras of our incredulity. 

" Who can hut rcprolaite so tiioughtless a 
system ? who hold enough to stand forward 
as its advocate? We know these things 
beyond idle and casual report; we lutvc our¬ 


selves diligently searched tliem out, and 
entered into some of these storehouses of 
putrefaction. 

We tliiiik ourselves bound to caution 
the public who cannot be aware of the extent 
of the evil. Convinced of the veracity of 
our statements, men for their own sakes will 
lieeome our warm supporters. It is, ui 
truth, a lalxnir of love, in which evety in- 
habitant of this metropolis is in some measure 
iut crested.” 

The public have come forward, and 
are convinced that burial places should 
be apart from populous cities. 

But our olijcct is to promote an im- 
incJiate enquiry into the state and con¬ 
dition of our metropolitan places of 
interment—a jirccaution as necessarv, 
in our humble judgment, as those already 
recommended officially. 

Whether the cholcni be epidemic or 
contagious, seems a matter of tlic greatest 
uncertainly. Our government has acted 
upon the latter opinion; in countries 
which have been alHicted by it, a difibr- 
ent conclusion has been adopted. We 
are also recoiniiicndcd to live well, and, as 
niiicli as possible, to banish apprehension. 

As we nope that proper care may still 
avert from us this dreadful malady, we 
have not extracted the remedies pro¬ 
posed in case of attacks. In a snort 
time more minute regulations, if ncces- 
sat^', will doubtless be Issued. 

Brighton has set the example of form¬ 
ing a board of health; yesterday a meet¬ 
ing was held for the purpose. Too much 
activity cannot be used in every town. 


PORTFOLIO. 


Pbbparation' to renbeb Waleivo 
S uOKS IMFEHTtOUS TO SuA-WATKB. — 
Dnrine their summer sojourn by the sea¬ 
side, cTelicate females sometimes jay the 
foundation of very serious complaints, in 
consequence of their shoes being often 
sookco wiUi salt water. Not tliat such 
accidents are productive of evil effects 
(for it is proverbial, in bathing-places, 
that salt water never gives cold), but 
walkinc shoes, however new, when once 
touchra with sea-water, never become 
thoroughly dry, and ever after imbibe 
fredi water like brown paper. Before 
ladies tsjtc sea^ude walks, we recommend 
them to have their leather shoes rubbed 
with the following mixture, which will 
render them impervious to either sea or 
fresh water; —> Six ounces of white wax. 


four ounces of resin, one pint of line lin¬ 
seed oil, and halfa pound of mutton-suet, 
must be boiled together, and applied to 
new leather shoes when in a liquid state, 
but not hot enough to injure the leather. 
'I'lie shoes will afterwards take blacking 
well, and will be coiimletely water-proof 

As EXCUI.LENT l^RPASATION FOB 

THE Teeth and Gums. —One oz.pf 
levigated charcoal; ^ oz. of crabs’ ey«; 
4 oz. of red Peruvian ba k; 20 drops of 
Friar's balsam; 1 oz. of viigin honey; 
} oz. of vanilla; 4 drops of essence of 
rose. This is c.xcellent for wbitenii^ 
the teeth and purifying the mouth. It u 
sure, after some weelu’ use, to heal and 
harden the gums, if indisposed: it riiould 
be put in a small porcelain, jar with a lid, 
and must be applied witli a toothbrush. 
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Bihths— iSbfU. 

On Sept 39. llie lady of IlewryCok, Esq. 
of Twickenham.—Oct 4. The lady of J, W. 
Chna/ier, Esq. of Tomngtou Square. — Oct 
S. The lady of Sichartl Stevenson, Eisq. of 
Maids Place, Edgeware Hood. — Oct. 5. 
The lady of William Cube!, Esq. of tlie.India 
Board. — Oct 9. At Margate, tlic l^y of 
George Yeatei Hunter, Esq. — Oct 10. At 
Pennington House, T.ymington, the lady of 
Captain Temple. — Oct. l.l. At West A&Iiby, 
Lincolnshire, the lady of die Ilcv. G. C. Hak. 

— Oct 14. At WaMsry Place, Berks, the lady 
of WilSam Mmnt, Esq. M.P. — Oct. 15. 
The lady of Dr. Foote, of Chcltenliam. — 
Oct 31. jlnn, the wife of 'Thomas Paynter, 
Esq. Barrister. — Oct. 32. At her father’s 
house, Baker Street, Portnian Sijuare, the 
lady of Lieutenant Forrester, R. N. — Oct 
20. In Connaught l*lacc, the Lady Auf^usta 
Vernon Wentworth. — Oct, 17. The lady of 
Thomas L. Gooch, Esq. H.N. — Oct 23. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Henry Covad Teed (of a 
posthumous son). — Oct 18. At 'lliomcy 
House, Bucks, the lady of Captain Tyler, 
R.K—Oct 25. InFcnchurch Street, Mrs. 
John Jlers Hankey — Oct. 9e. Prematurely, 
Mff . JJ. Hopkinson, of Red Lion Square. — 
Sept. 2. At Port Garry, Hudson’s Bay, .Mrs. 
George Simjaon, of La>Chinc, Mont^l. — 
Oct. 19. At JDieppe, the Lidy of ITiUiam 
Anderson Craved, Es(|. 

Btaxits— Daughters. 

On Oct 4. At Marton, die lady of Ales^ 
ander AtheHon Park, Esq. — Oct, 3. The 
lady of William Brokenblower, Esq. of Queen 
Square, Bath. — Oct 3. At Rauglitun Rec¬ 
tory, die lady of the liev. John Dymoke. — 
Oct 8. At the Duke of Beanfirt's, Grosve- 
nor Square, Lady Gcorgfann Ryder, — Oct. 
9. At Shouldcn House, ra»r Deal, the lady 
of Ciqitaln James Wd/ster, — Oct 7. At 
Wolten House, Leicestcrsiiire, the lady of 
Edward Dawson, Esq. — Oct 3. At Dolard- 
Ayn Hall, North Wales, the lady of Captain 
Edward Groves, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service. — Oct. 8. At 
Weston House, St Pancras, the wife of 
H, ft. Diamond, Esq.—Oct 14. At Kncller 
Hall! Whitton, the lady of Charles Calvert, 
]^. M.P. —Oct 11. The lady of IWliam 
Kay, Esq. of 'Ding Park (sdll bom). — At 
llfVacom^ the lady of A. W, Diddnson, Esq. 

— Oct 23. In Chester Place, Grosvenor 
Place, the lady of John Key, Esq.— Oct 23. 
At Maidstone, the Honourable hsAj Noel 
M&L Oct. 24. Mrs. Greutorer, of New 


firidf^ Street — Oct IS. At Hawk, Duiu« 
fricsliire, die lady of Capuun' George Hope 
Johnstone, 11. N. — Oct 35. The lady of 
John Augttslus TttUi, Esq. of Park Square, 
Regent’s Park. — Oct 36. At Horleyford 
Place, Kennington, Mrs, Washington Lee. 
— At Holloway, Mrs. Wilks. 

MAEaiAGES. 

On Oct 3. At St Maiy’s, Biyaustone 
l^uare, H. If. South, M.D. F.R.S., l*liy. 
sicisn Extraordinary to die Queen, to Gara, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas La¬ 
tham, Esq. of Champion Hill, Surrey.— 
Oct 4. At St James’s Church, Charles 
Cloives, Esq. of Delaford, Bucks, to Mary 
Ann, youngest daughter of Samuel Parker, 
Esq. late of 'Treleigh House, Cornwall. — 
At St Mark’s, Kennington, by the Rev. 
W. Laar, M.A., the Rev. J. Hodg/son, M. A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Sarah Margaret, only daughter of the late 
John Bar^y, Esq. of Stockwell. — 'At 
Barkniiy, Ilerts, by die Hon. and Rev. 
J. W. Peachey, Mr. William Comwdl, of 
Sobani, Cambridgeshire, to Ann, daughter 
of William CamveeU, Esq. of die former 
]>1acc. — At l<ee, Kent, Lieut. J. A. Gilbert, 
Royal Ardllcry, to Emma Omen, daughter 
of the late James li. WUiiams, Esq. of Lee, 
Kent — At St Matthew’s, Brixton, Robert 
Walls, Es(j. of Frainpton on Severn, OloU'. 
cestershire, to Elizabeth Cbadotte, youngest 
daughter of the late John Harris, Esq. of 
Clapham, .Surrey.—Oct. 5. At Aldingbounie, 
Sussex, by the Rev. James Dallaway, Janus 
WeultPOTlh BttUer, Esq. of Downes, I)evon, 
M.P: for the city of Exeter, to Charbdte 
Juliana Jane, third daughter of the late Lord 
Henry Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
NorfiM. — C)ct. 6. At St. Mary’s, by the 
Rev. Henry Anson, Robert North Cdiiee 
Hamilton, Estj. eldest son of Sir Frcdtridt 
HamUlon, Bart, to Condance, daughter of 
General Sir George Anson, K.C.B. M.P., 
&c. — Sept 24. At St George’s, Hanover 
Square, by the Lord Bishop of Cwk, Geotge 
FUs^nu Russell, Eni. of Belmont Lodge, 
Surrey, to Louisa Margfiret, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Francis Hadf^nson, LL.D. Vice- 
Phivost of Trinity fkillege^ Dublin. — Oct 
6. .\t Crawley, Hants, Charles Norton, Esq. 
of Mecklenbuigh Square^ to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of George Loedl, Esq. of Rookby 
House. — Oct 6. At Holyrood Church, 
Southampton, Henry Beveridge, Esq. of the 
Honourable Company’s Semico, to Elaa, 
eldest daughter of James Beveridge, Esq. of 
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Kinrara Cottage, Suri^. — At J«ney, by 
the Very Rev. tlie Dean, Arthur Canpet Esq. 
of the 84th ^giment, to /.uuim, youngert 
daughter of Richard FraiMyn, Esq. of the 
Royal Mint. — Oct. 4. At Church Town, 
Lancashire, Henry HaU Jay, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Mary ChaHolte, only child 
of James Greemilgh, of Myerscough Hall, 
Lancaster, Esq. — Sept. i29. Mqjor Jortes, of 
the 12th Regiment, to Elixabkh, second 
daugiitcr of John Achesoa Smyth, Esq. of 
Anitnore, county of Londonderry. — Oct. 1. 
William HoU, £^. second son of W. H. Holt, 
Esq. of Enfield, to Sophia, eldest daughter 
of W. Adams, Esq. of Burket, Bucking, 
hamshire. — Oct. 8. W. T. Coney, Esq. se* 
cond son of dw' late Rev. W» Coney, of 
Cookliam Elma,'. BeHcshire, to Franass, 
daughter of W, K ifw/A Esq. of Morpool 
Hall, DcTonshiret Oct. 13. Capt. Richard 
. Blmd, son of Liehtaoant-Gcneral Bbsnt, to 
Mary, only daughtitj ^t he late James Clay, 
Esq. of Bloomsbury *.• JFUUam Miles, 
Esq. of Uic 2d Regim^ of Life Guards, 
to Dorothea Rom, daughtw of 'the kte John 
Rose Drewe, Esq. of the Grango, in tlie 
Cototy of Devon. Oct. IS. The Rev. 
J. Haudey, to Hearklta Margaretta, eldest 
daughter of the late P. Peyns, Esq. — Oct. 
15. At Loughton, Essex, General Grati'enor, 
to Anna, youngest daughtiu' of tlu’ late George 
Wilhrahans, Esq. of Delamcro House, Chu- 
ahire. >-** 0^. 20. 0, J- Rosanquet, Eiq. of 
Broxbournburgh, Herts, to Cecilia widow of 
jthe lots A R. Gaussen, Esq. of Breokmaiu, 
Herts. — 24. At St Mary-le. Strand, 

Ufir. Thomas Edward Pen/otd, of the Middle 
Temple^ Esq. to Maria, eldest daugiiter of 
'johuDison, Esq. of Chancery Lane. — Oct. 
84^ ^e'Aev. Frederick Barh^, son of Jfep- 
asiAer Baring, Esq. of the Grange, South- 
amp^ to FtgA^ea Mem Cathernu, .tjbird 
dau^cer of tlio IwJeAn Adtap, Esq. aS the 
Grange, Chesterf^ Oct %WJosej)h Curling, 
Esq. ^ lleree Hill, to Charlotte HMmi, 
youngM daughter of,Jim late Oi^n James 
Wilson, of Doiimark«ni.—Oct 25. Samud . 
Aftt Esq. of Brynswortby House, North ‘ 
Dmn, to SarA youngest lIHiighter of 
Ihbeon WiUeug^, of Hampstad. 

At Guilford, the Rev. John Ward, tliird son 
of JbAn Wa^ Esq. of Riclimond, to Frances 
Sarah, eldest ^ughter of FnmeisShurry, Esq. 

Dxatus. 

On Sept. 10. At her lUMe, in Henrietta 
Street, in the 90th year *her age, Anne, 
Countess of Jfomiiigtott, relict of Carrelt, 
late Earl of Montfegfon; the most aged of 
the peeresses, having, at foe age of 20, walked 
at foe Coronation of King George tlie Third 
and Queen Clurlotte, foe last surviving fe- 
nale of rank who officiated at that ceremony. 


-i- Aug. 9. At CorAi, the Honourable Chadee 
Gurtaiius Moncton, Captain in foe 88fo BLe> 
giment, second ^ M Viscount and Via* 
countess Galway, in foe 28th year of his age, 
in foe performance of his military duty ; fofa 
lament^ officer was shot by a soldier who 
bad been committing robbery, and had armed 
himself to destroy any individual who might 
recognise him. — A fow days ago, at How- 
den, Mrs. Sarah Bain, aged 100 years and 
7 months; Mrs. Raw had been a widow 
upwards of 30 years; and her husband, Mr. 
Charles Bain, was a draper, at Howden, and 
foe first who attempted a banking concern 
in tint place, now nearly 80 years ago.*— 
5. agtri 78.^ foe Rev. FoffioU Herbert Com- 
toaU, for nearly twenty-four years Bisbop of 
Worcester. —At Ram^te, foe infant daugh¬ 
ter of foe Earl and Couutcss of Cawdor,-~In. 
his 102d year, Mr. J.Camd of Maxewood.— 
17. .4t Blackford, village of Closeburn, Mr. 
Utomas M‘Mwrdo, foe patriarch of foe parish; 
his ago, we believe, cannot be known by re¬ 
ferring to foe register; but he often said foot 
** he was a lump of a callant fourteen years 
auld, when the Highlanders cam down and 
fomst tlicir dirks, in spite, through foe por¬ 
traits of King William and his consort in 
Drumlanrig Castle; ” and, taking this state¬ 
ment as correct, he must have witnessed foe 
dews of a hundred s})rings, and foe frosta 
and SHOW'S of as many winters. — Sept. 20. 
At York Gate, Comdius ConneU, Esq. aged 
8.3. — Sept. 24. Martha, relict of Samud 
Hewington, Esq. of Triehurst, Sussex, aged 
92. — Oct 4. At Brighton, Elba, dSest 
daughter of Gordon Forbes, Esq. of Ham, 
Surrey.—Oct. 4. At Duke Street, St James's, 
WWam Crosbie Mmr, M.D. — At Clifton, 
Mrs. Sterling, relict of the Rev. Anthony 
Steding, Rector of Clonegan, Ireland, aged 
85. — Oct 5. At Brighton, Hen^ Cowd 
2'eed, Esi]. of Devonshire Street, Irartlond 
Place, — Sept. 27. At Kew Green, Surrey, 
Thomas HoMib -Esq. a^ 80. — Oct. 4. At 
Winterton, whilst bathing in the sea, George 
Haney, Esq. of Tavisto» Square, aged 38. 

— April 22. At Bombay, Lieut Graham 
Janus Graham, Of the 6fo Re^mcnt of Native 
In&ntry, aged 27. — Oct, 6. Martha, relict 
of Harry Famuli, Esq. Po8t*C'aptain, R.N* 

— Oct. 10. At Holbrook HalA Suflbl^ 
Harriet, wife of Cqitain Jb5 Hanmer, R.N. 

— Oct 20. Lientenant-Colonel WilUotn 
Ra/nken, of tin Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany’s Service, Bengal. — Oct 23. At Wm. 
WWis's, Esq. Montagu Square, Fidlif Crowe, 
Esq. aged 53. —Oct 22. At Croydon, Mr. 
James Moore PenfM, son of Mr. 2%oma« 
FerMd, solicitor, aged 25. — April 16. At 
Sylhet, in the Freai£ncy of Bengal, WiKan 
James Turguand, Esq. 
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ADDRESS. 


In closing the Fourth Volume of the Improved Smries of 
the Lady’s Magazine, we feel anxious to acknowledge the 
increased patronage with which our exertions have been 
rewarded; though, even had our labours been uncheered by 
a degree of success proportionate to the zeal with which they 
were undertaken, we take leave to state, that our persever> 
ance in the path which we have chosen, and the manifestation 
of our ability not only to promise, but to perform, would 
have proved us, if not successful, at least not unworthy 
claimants for public favour. 

The superiority of our embellishments and fashions, 
and our general arrangements for supplying our fair country¬ 
women with the earliest as well as the best intelligence 
respecting the ever-varying movement” of the rmde, have 
been more than once acknowledged by our brethren of the 
daily press. On this subject, therefore, we content ourselves 
with expressing a hope, that as tlie working of our system, 
if we may adopt that phrase, has smoothed many of the 
difficulties with which it was at first attended, our rigid 
adherence to the plan laid down for our own observance, anil 
our undiminished activity, will still maintain for us that 
proud, and, we trust, not unmerited pre-eminence, which has 
excited the feeble imitation as well as the paltry attacks of 
envious and would-be rival contemporaries* We may here 
take occasion to remark, that some of the latter, availing 
themselves of the superior execution and early appearance 
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of our fashion plates, have, in all humility, copied them, 
without an acknowledgment of the source whence they were 
derived. 

With regard to the literary department of our publication, 
it ill becomes us tcy be tiie herald of our own praise; suffice it 
to observe, that our unwearied attention to the prominent 
features of our plan has not debarred us from obtaining our 
portion of the high literary distinction claimed by periodicals 
professedly devoted to graver objects than those which it is 
sometimes invidiously assumed are, to the exclusion of all 
others, vrithin the scope of a Lady’s Magazine. 

In fx>ncluding our brief address, we cannot avoid suggest¬ 
ing, that the attacks so gratuitously directed against us by 
certain obscure periodicals, afford the most convincing proof 
of the superiority which envy, unable to imitate, in vain 
endeavours to decry. In the talent of vulgar vituperation 
we confess our inferiority, and we are even simple enough 
to believe that the personalities which would degrade our¬ 
selves would disgust our readers. We feel that some apology 
is due to the latter for even a passing allusion to tiie puny 
scribblers, who, because unnoticed, imagine themselves tri¬ 
umphant. Our declaration, that we intend to persevere 
in a course which has hitherto provoked their pitiable spleen, 
will be to them sufficient punishment. 


December 1. 1831. 
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CORONATION REOALIA. 


Wf'give th^e following concise tie* 
criptiph of the Regalia' from Thomsou?s 
interesting " Account of the Froce^ions 
and GeremoniM observed in the Cor6« 
nation of the ifings and. Queens df Eng¬ 
land.*’ The present R^alia,' which lirn' 
accuiWcly repr&icnted in our embellish- 
ment,' were manufactured for the Coro¬ 
nation of Charles II., thme formerly used 
bavingbeen losi, 8old,or'dcscroyed during' 
the ^tars in the reign oFCharleiil.'/ 

JSng Edward?a Cfmr (cotn- 
monl); csdled Si: EdtodnPa Codify ia an 
ancieii£ seat of solid hani wood; witit back 
and sides of the same, variousjy'I^inted, 
in which the kings of ScotlaAd Were in 
fbrineC periods eonstanjSy, crowned : b]jit 
haviM been brbt^ht outrof the n^^lom* 
by KIm Edward I. intheyea't* after 
he had totally overcome 
king of Scots, it has ever sitile bboiidlw'' 
in the Abbey of Westminsi^, ana'Otfi' 
been the Royal Chair in whijth -cHe suc- 
ceding kings and queens of fhis realm 
have been inaugurated. It is in height 
rix feet Bev&' inches, in breadth at the. 
bottom thirtv.^{ght inches, and in depth 
twenty-ftiur nt|3tes: from the s^t to the, 
“--i" iiT^eiitfwe inches, tfip breadth 
)ides b twenty- 
^ffiei'''dcpth*'- eighteen 
^n^*froin the ground 
^ the fo^ corners 
^iiemr^ B^^pen th« scatiindr' 

> • ii. uiA > 


mixed with some veins of red. History 
relates, that it is the stone whereon the 
Patriarch Jacob laid his iiead in the plain 
of Luk. It is also added, that it was 
brought to Brigantia, in the kingdom of 
Gallicia, in Spain, in whicli place Guthol, 
king of Scots, sat on it us his throne. Thence 
it was conveyed into Ireland by Simon 
Brech, who was king of Scots, about 
f00 years before Christas time; Vrom 
thence into Scotland by iti'ng Fergus, 
about 970, years afterwards; and in the 
yeat^.e^; it Was placed in the Abbey of 
8cebd,'in the Sheriffdom of Perth, by 
•King Kenneth, who caused it to be en¬ 
closed fif this wooden chair, and a pro- 
'pfaeUeab verse to be engraved, of wliich 
the following is a translation:— 

Shoutf,lhto mit dn, where’er tliU Rtnne it found, . 


tms MM l^^AcIosedJi^onc, dbmra^y 
calleifjkddUs^'qilbe'Fatal Marble Stom^^ 
which is an oblong of about twenty-twor 
inches in length, thirteen inches broad, 
and eleven inches deep, of a steel colour. 


TbE is''the more j^arkable, by its having 
been fulfilled in the person of King 
Jfames the First, grandfather to the Prin¬ 
cess Sophia, EIcctress Dowager of Hano¬ 
ver, pmnditiuthcr to King George the 
Second, who'was grandfather, to George 
the Third. * , 

This anti§iie R^(,Cl;ii^ .bEyhMt (|p-'. 
gethcr with the "goMen‘.^e^fj^apd. 
Crown of Scotland)' biii^J'^lemii'ly 
-offered by King Ed*4r^;»thA» f&tYw 
St. Edward the Coni^ippr,* 1ft the, yeajr ‘ 
lS97^WhenM it dlfa^his'ti|e/ap|ie^{bd 
of'St.'Edwdrd’s Chmr)f. hAs bveir'since 
bo^'KC(ft \a the Chapel called by his 
‘iakfiie, with ft tablet affixed to it, whereon 
several laitHi verses arc written in the 
old English character. 


V01..IV. 
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CORONATION REGALIA. 


[La/fy'a iUffg. 


The ornaments of this chair, which at 
present is covered with gold frosted tissue, 
consist of crockets and fret work richly 
gilt. It has a cudiiun covered with the 
same materials. The fatal stone main¬ 
tains its usual place under the seat of the 
chair; but is hid from observation by the 
fringe which surrounds it. 

Fig. 2. The first and principal diadem, 
denominated St. EdivanPt Crown, with 
which His Majesty i8invested,is so called in 
commemoration of the ancient one, which 
was k^t in Westminster Abbey, till the 
beginning of the great Rebellion, when, 
with the rest of the Regalia, it was sacri- 
If^iousiy taken away. It is a very rich 
Imperial Crown, embellished with pearls 
and precious stones of various kinds, us 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 
with a mound of gold on the top of it, 
encircled with a band of the same, embel¬ 
lished also with precious stones; and upon 
the mound a cross of gold decorated in a 
similar manner, having three very lai^e 
oval pearls, one at the top of the cross, 
mill two others pendant at the sides of it. 
The crown is composed, as all those of 
England are, of four crosses, and as many 
JlettrM-de-iu upon a rim or circle of gold, 
all embellished^with precious stones; 
from the tops of which crosses arise four 
circular bars, or arches, which meet at the 
top, and at the intersection is the pedes¬ 
tal, whereon is fixed the mound. The 
cap within the crown is of purple velvet, 
lined with white taifeta, and turned up 
with ermine, thickly powdered in three 
rows. 

Fig. 3. The Crown of Slate is so 
called because worn by the King when 
his majesty conics in state to the par¬ 
liament-house, and also on his return 
to Westminster Hall. It is very magni¬ 
ficent, being eniliellished with several 
large rose and table diamonds, and other 
precious stones, besides a great number 
of pearls ; but it is particularly remark¬ 
able for a large ruby, set in the middle 
of one of the four crosses, esteemed 
worth ten thousand pounds, as also that 
the mound is one entire stone, of a sea¬ 
water green colour, known by the name 
of an aqiia-morina. The cap is also of 
purple velvet, lined and turned up as 
the former. 

Fig. 4. The Queen's Crown is a rich 
Imperial Crown of gold, set with dia¬ 
monds of great value, intermixed with 
precious stones of other kinds, and some 


pearls. It is composed of crosses and 
fleun-de-lis, with bars or arches, and a 
mound and cross on the top of the 
archei^ after the same manner as the 
King’s Imperial Crowns, differing from 
them only in size, being lesser and lighter. 
The cap is of purple velvet, lined with 
rich white tnfieta, and turned up with 
ermine, or Minever pure, richly pow¬ 
dered. 

Fig. 5. The QueetC* rick Crown, which 
Her Majesty wore on her return to 
Westminster Hall, is likewise of gold; 
but so splendid! V cinbcllibhed with dia¬ 
monds and pearls that scarcely any of 
the metal is visible. It is also an im¬ 
perial crown, composed of crosses and 
fleun de Its, with arches and a mound, 
as is her Majesty's other crown. The 
cap is purple velvet, lined with rich white 
Florence taffeta, turned up and richly |)ow- 
dcred with ermine. The whole vidueofthis 
diadem, as used at former coronations, 
has been computed at 111,900/. sterling. 

Fig. 6. The Qiiera'i Cirdet is a run 
or ^circle of cold, richly adorned with 
large diamonds, beautifully set with st 
string of pearls round the upper edge. 
The cap is purple velvet, lined with 
white taficta, and turned up with ermine 
richly powdered. 

Fig.l. The Orb, Momd,or G^/a£e,which 
was put into his Majesty's hand immedi¬ 
ately before bis being crownetl, and which 
he bore in his left hand ujion his return in 
Westminster Hall, is a ball of gold of six 
inches diameter, encompassed with a band 
of the same, embellished with roses of 
diamonds encircliugother precious stones, 
and edged about with pearl. On the top 
is a very laige amethyst, of a violet or 
urplc colour, near an in^ and a half in 
eight, of an oval form; and which, being 
encompassed with four rilver wires, be¬ 
comes the pedestal of a splendid cross of 
cold of three inches and a quarter in 
height, and three inches in breadth, set 
very close with diamonds, having, in the 
niiddli^ a sapphire on one side and an 
emerald on the other. It is also embel¬ 
lished with four laige pearls in the angles 
of the cros^ near the 'centre, and three 
more at the ends of it. The whole height 
of the orb and cross is eleven inches. 

Fw. 8. The Coronation Ring, 

whicu is of plain gold with a laige tabm 
ruby vio<b|t, on which is a plfun cross, 
or Cross of St. George, is beautifully 
enchased. 
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Fig. 9. The Qitee»*s Coronation Ring 
is likewise gold, with a large table rubv 
set therein, and sixteen other smafl 
rubies set round about the ring, of which 
those next to the setting arc the largest, 
the rest diminishing in premortion. 

Fig. 10. St. EdwariTa Staffs in length 
four fleet eleven inches anu a half, is a 
staff or sceptre of gold, having a foot of 
steel, about four inches and a quarter in 
leng^. with a mound and cross at the 
top: tile ornaments are also of gold, and 
the diameter of it is upwards of three 
quarters of an inch. 

Fig. 11 . The Queen's Ivory Rod is a 
sceptre of white ivory, In length three feet 
one inch and a half} the pomcl and oma> 
ments are of gold, as is also the mound 
and cross at the top; but the dove on the 
top of the cross is enamelled with white: 
the circumference at the lower part is 
about two inches, and at the top about 
an inch and a half. 

Fig. 12 . The Qfteen't Sceptre teUh the 
Croas, is also of gold, adorned with dia¬ 
monds and other valuable jewels, being 
in leimth two feet ten inches, with a 
mound and cross at the top, issuing out 
of a ftenr-de4Ui it is like the King's in its 
embellishments, only smaller, not wreath¬ 
ed, ■ or altogether so thick. 

F^. 13. The Kin^s Sc^tre mth the 
Crout or Sceptre Iwyal, is likewise of 
gold, the hanme plain, and the upper part 
wreathed; it is in length two i^t nine 
inches and a quarter, and is of the same 
Uiickness as tlie former. The jpomel at 
the lower part is enriched with rubies, 
emeralds, and small diamonds; and the 
space of five inches and a half in length, 
aWe the handle, is elegantly embossed 
and embellished with similar precious 
stones. The top rises into nfleur-dclia^ 
with six leaves, of which three arc upright, 
and the other three hanging down, all en¬ 
riched with precious stones. Out of the 
Jleur-dedit issues a mound made of an 
amethyst, set round with table diamonds, 
and upon the mound a cross, wholly 


covered with precious stones, and a laiige 
table diamond in the centre. 

F^. 14. The Kia^a Satire with the 
Dove^ is a sceptre of gold in length three 
feet seven inches, three inches in circum¬ 
ference at the handle, and two inches and 
a quarter round at the top. The pomel is 
decorated with a circle or fillet of table 
diamonds, and in several places with pre¬ 
cious stones of all sorts, and the mound 
at the top is embellished with a band or 
fillet of rose diamonds. Upon the mound 
is a small Jerusalem Cross, whereon is 
fixed a dove with wings expanded, as the 
emblem of mercy. 

Fig. 15. The Sword of Jmtice of the 
Temporality, or Third Sword, is sharp 
pointed; the length of the handle is four 
inches, the pomel an inch and three quar¬ 
ters, and the cross seven inches and a 
half: the scabbard, in all respects, is like 
that described in fig. 17. 

Fig. 16 . The Sword of Spiritwd .Tuatice, 
or, as it is commonly called, the Second 
Sword, is pointed, but somewhat obtuse. 
The length of the blade is forty inches, the 
breadth an inch and a half; the handle, 
as before (covered with gold wire) is four 
inches long, and the pomcl an inch and, 
three quarters deep. The length of the 
cross is almost eight inches, which is plun 
steel gilt, as before; and the scabbard in 
all respects is similar to that described in 
fig- 17- 

Fig. 17. Curtana,orthepointleaa Sword, 
representing the Sword of Mercy, 
is the principal in dignity of the three 
swords which arc borne nuked before the 
King at the Coronation. It is a broad 
bright Sword, of which the length of the 
bla^e is thirty-two inches, the breadth 
almost two inches; the handle, which is 
covered with fine gold wire, is four inches 
long, and the pomel an inch and three 
quarters, which, with the cross, is plain 
steel gilt; the length of the cross is almost 
eight inches. The scabimrd belonging to 
It is covered with a rich brocaded cloth 
of tissue, with gilt ornaments. 
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BenEats thy gorgeous wings the hearts of fire 
Feh the rich hopes that Victory could inqnre; 
And b^ed men were scatter'd o'er the turf. 

As stormy billows swell their foaming suif; 
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Beiicath tliy winga the siiarkling Itmces gave 
Their sunny liglit to cheer the languid brave. 

And many un eye pursued thee in the gloom. 

To catch the gleam of thy triumphal plume! 

And when the trumpet's call, at midnight deep. 
Aroused the Christian heroes from tbeu* sleep, 

And seem'd a prophet-voice, with tone divine, 
Involdng them to win the Martyr’s tihrine; 

The sacred City, rearing to their view 
Its towery pride amid the skies of blue. 

Imparted to thrir visionary trance 
Some beautiful illusion of romance. 

With thee they bntved the desert and the sea. 

Or pined and lanquish'd in captivity; 

And many a tomb is haunted by the rose. 

Where Truth and Valour found their last repose. 
Oh I could we, with a seraph’s harp divine. 

Recall the brave that sleep in Palestine, 

Their worth, their fame, would far more glorious be 
Than all the treasures siicrificed with thee! 

Where’er thy symbol rear’d its snowy crest, 
Des()ondin^ thoughts assail’d the Moslem’s breast; 
On Carmel's palmy brow, un Xion’s shrine. 

Thy pinions floated like a holy sign; 

And, as the trumpet peal’d its thirling souiu^ 

And battle’s awful onset shook the ground. 

The Crescent waned betore thy sparkling light. 

And lull; thee throned in triumph o’er the fight! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1802. 

IIY AMELIA OFIE. 

(CotiHiiued from p. 2&\.) 


BOBESPIKBRE AND 1118 HOUSE. 

Thebe was another dwelling which 
we were desirous to see, that of Robes¬ 
pierre; and having often beheld the 
places where he had harangued, triumph¬ 
ed, and willed the death of the royal, 
the righteous, and the patriotie, and hail 
at length met the punishment (liie to his 
crimes, we went one day to on the 
house where the relentless dictator had 
lived. The sight of it add<^ to the 
wonder which his strange dominion had 
always excited in me. 

It was an undoubted fact that Robes¬ 
pierre possessed absolute sway during 
months, nay years! and w it is nsual for 
sovere^n power to exhibit itself in some 
external pomp, 1 expected to see in bis 
house some marks of its having been the 
residence of the French dictator. But, 


on the contrary, 1 saw a small shabby 
house, of only two stories high; the door 
appearing to open into a sort of kitchen 
or parlour, like the houses of little 
tradesmen in England: therefore, how¬ 
ever he might deviate from republican 
principles, he did not in his dwelling 
deviate from republican simplicity. Still, 
the means by which he first acquired 
power, and was so long enabled to keep 
It, must ever, in some measure, remun a 
mystery. 

It is easy to trace and understand the 
progress to the imperial purple of a man 
like Napoleon—a man of personal dar¬ 
ing, and of superior abilities both in the 
field and the cabinet; and who, though 
he conquered chiefly for hmikf, con¬ 
ferred at the same time power and gloiy 
on the nation for which he fought. 

But Robespierre had no personal 
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courage: for his cruelty was by every 
one imputed to his weli*known cowardice, 
atul (^en suicide, from his constitutional 
timidity, he attempted in vain. Nor was 
he endowed with any great ability; in 
demagogue eloquence he was surpassed by 
many. What then was the secret of bis 
power? Was it in the fear which he so 
generally excited ? Perhaps it was: but 
then the question, how he was able to 
excite that fear, remains unanswered; 
and may be ranked amongst other occult 
causes, of which we are permitted to 
know only their eilccts. 

Still, Mignet’s manner of accounting 
for his extraordinary influence, in his 
excellent work on the French revolution, 
is, in niy opinion, so satisfactory, as far 
as it goes, that I shall venture to give a 
free translation of it. 

“ This man,*' he says, whose talents 
were extraordinary, and of whom vanity 
was the characteristic, was chiefly in¬ 
debted for his success to the inferiority of 
his appearance, and bis seeming to be 
amongst the last, not the Arst (a great 
advantage in a revolution'; and he owed 
to that ardeut self-love which made him 
dr-ire to ohtaiit the first rank, his power 
to .icquirc it, and to dare evert/ thing in 
order to keep it when gained. 

** Robespierre had qualifications for 
the part of a tyrant. A soul and a tninil 
any thiug but great, it is true, but still iiut 
common. The advantage also of having 
but* one passion, the externals of pa¬ 
triotism, a well-deserved reputation for 
incorruptible integrity, an aiitteru life, 
and no aversion tor sliedding blood. 
He was a convincing proolj that, in the 
time of civil troubles, it is not by his 
understanding that any one makes his 
fortune, but by his conduct; and that the 
mediocrity whicli perseveres, is more 
powerful than the genius which occa¬ 
sionally desists.” A lesson for us all! 
for, whatever be our undertakings, 
whether they be for our own bciiefit, or 
for the spiritual and temporal interests 
of mankind, the great means of success, 
under the divine blessing, is ^severance. 
He adds, that Robespierre nad also the 
support of an immense and fanatical 
sect, of which he had assumed the direc¬ 
tion and had maintained the principles 
ever since the end of the Constituent 
Assembly. This sect originated in the 
eighteenth century, of which it repre¬ 
sented certain opiniunsv, Jn politics, its 


symbol was the absolute sovereignty of 
Itousscim’s Contrat Sociai; and its beUef, 
the deism of the profession of faith of 
the Savoyard eiirnte. This sect succeeded 
in realising both fur a short time,— in the 
constitution of 179.7, and in the worship 
of the Supreme Being. 

** III the dilfcrent epochs of the revolu¬ 
tion there have been more systems and 
fanaticism than has been generally be¬ 
lieved.” 

Blit whatever was the cause of Robes¬ 
pierre’s forbearing to evince his con 
scions domitiiuii by aught of external 
state, the following anecdote, the authen¬ 
ticity of which, I can vouch for, is a proof 
that he hud all the insolence, if he had 
nut the appuiinince, of power. 

When he was in the height of his 
sovereign sway, some American citizens 
were deputed hy their government to 
wait on him on some particular husiness; 
one of them was a member at that time 
of the Society of Friends; and he relates, 
that when they called at the, house of 
Ruhespierre, near the Rue St. Iliinurd (the 
same which I saw) they were told he was 
not at home; but they were permitted 
to await his return, and tliey remained 
in the front apartnicnt. At length Robes¬ 
pierre appeared; and when he had de¬ 
manded their business, he desired them 
to wait a few minutes and he would 
speak to tiieiii, and then entered the 
next room, a here his hair-dresser 
awaited him ; for iii his dress he was, to 
use an old English tcim, a fop, and wore 
powder and a queue. 

in a few minutea the deputies were 
siimmoned to their conference: and 
while the dictator sat, the deputies stood; 
and the insolent Robespierre, ** decked 
in a little brief authority,” desired the 
hair-dresser to resume his powder-puft‘, 
the poor Americans being covered with 
the clouds that proceeded from it, and 
their breath almost taken away. 

So much for the insolence of this 
petty but formidable tyrant; whose then 
impending fate might have served as a 
beneficial warning to future tyrants, 
stamped as this event was by a circum- 
btance of peculiar horror. Thousands 
and thousands of bis fellow-citizens raised 
the sliout of joy while the axe was 
descending, and then they joined in a 
universal clapping of hands when the axe 
had fallen, and when the soul of a guilty 
fellow-crcnture was gone to receive the 
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punishment of his crimes at the bar of 
the most awful of tribunals, and from the 
lips of the most just of Judges. 

VEBS&lLtBS. 

VEasAiixas had so long been identified 
in my mind with all that was splendid, 
interesting and afiectiog, in the pages of 
French history or biography, from the 
reign of Louis a V. to the reign of terror, 
that I was very^ impatient to visit it; and 
I was greatly rqoiccd when the dav came 
for our going thither, though my pleasure 
was damped by the refusal of my nusband 
to give up one morning at the Louvre, 
even for Versailles. 

When the palace burst on our view 
in all its massy wide spreading magni> 
ficence, how greatly did it surpass my 
highest expectations! It looked, indeed, 
like the almde of a great monarch! and 
even its comparative stillness and deso¬ 
lation seemed to add to its grandeur! 
Eagerly did we enquire for a guide 
throhgh its lonely apartments, and eagerly 
did we listen to the tale which he had to 
tell 1 There was the balcony where the 
ueen held up her trembling child to the 
eputation of women from La Halle, and 
bade him, as he clasped Iiis little bands, 
cry ** Graces pour maman! ’* (mercy for 
mamma!) while ‘‘Give us bread 1 give us 
bread! *' was the loud and terrible reply. 
There, too, was the door through wnich 
Marie-Antoinettc bad so narrowly escaped 
with life, when some of the infuriated 
mob found means to enter die palace in 
the early morning, and where the garde 
du eorp$ who informed her of her danger 
voluntarily lost his life in defending the 
entrance, while his royal mistress took 
refuge in the apartment of the king 1 It 
was striking to remark that the narrator 
lowered his voice, as if afraid of bring 
overheard while ho described to us the 
horrors of that fearful scene 1 It was to 
the »me balcony timt the brave and pa¬ 
rotic Lafayette conducted the queen, 
in order to endeavour to reconcile her 
to tbo people. On hearing of ^e un¬ 
expected tumult, he mounted his hors^ 
galloped to the scene of action, accom- 

E aniM Iw some of the French guards, and 
aving msporsed the assailants, and saved 
the lives of the perishing garda d» eorpt, 
he rushed to the palace! 

Yes, it was there that they appeared 
together; while, to make the tumultuous 
crowd understand his wishes by a sign, 


and to conquer their animosities and re¬ 
awaken tiieir enthusiasm, he Idssed the 
queen*8 trembling band with marks of 
profound respect, the crowd responding 
by the loudest acclamations! 

But a diffbrent train of thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, and recollections was awakened in 
me, when 1 found myself treading in those 
places which the pious, the great, the 
good, the talented and the brave of for¬ 
mer days had once so often trodden, and 
in that gallery, with its wall of glass, the 
mirror of which had so often reflected 
the lovely forms of a Sdvign^, a Grianan, 
a Maintenon,a Montespan, and a Valliere; 
and also the majestic form of him, tho 
mighty despot, on whom all eyes were 
turned, and on whose faintest smile 
and most insignificant word, beauties, 
wits, churchmen, ministers and warriors 
hung with a never-failing and almost 
breathless attention! 

Yet while I looked from this gallery 
on the monotonous garden below, stretch¬ 
ing in formal lines, and fatiguing the e 3 'e 
even unto pain, by n succession of statues 
whose dazzling whiteness was then un¬ 
relieved by one blade of refreshing green, 
(for all the verdure was burned up and 
converted into a dusty^ tint of barren 
brown,} I could not but pity those votaries 
of ambition, and those frequenters of a 
dull court, who passed so large a portion 
of their doys in the unvurira ^ndeur 
of the palace and garden of Versailles. 

I felt as if such enntd and disgust 
would have came over me, if I had been 
forced to dwell thpe; that I should have 
almost longed to die, rather than continue 
to bear the chains of such wearisome 
sameness — a sameness unrelieved by 
any beauty of prospect in die foreground 
or the distance 1 The erection of Ver¬ 
sailles, and the creation of its grounds 
and g^dens, were certrinly one of the 
most striking proofs of the love of power 
of Louis XIV.: he had been led by his 
victories and his flatterers to believe him¬ 
self almost omnipotent; and, not con¬ 
tented with having conquers his ene¬ 
mies, he resolved to endeavour to conquer 
Nature herself and io! on the flat 
lovely ground of Versailles arose at his 
bid^g the palace of lofty dimendon 
and pride magmficeDce; while the seem¬ 
ingly barren sand around became clothed 
in trees and verdure; and,as Nature had 
denied the soil sufficient springs for the 
drily purposes of life, water was brought, 
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at a ruinous expense to the nation, from 
the distant Tillage of Marl^ j and when 
the creation of his presumptuous will was 
completed, this Herod of later times ~~ 
this murderer of the innocent Huguenots 
—rgoiced to behold the victory of art 
oyer nature and exulted in this proof of 
bis absolute dominion 1 Out though no 
such disease was sent to vidt, immediately, 
the presumption of this ChrisUan prince, 
as awaited on that of the Tetrarch of 
Judea; still, in his latter days he was 
taught to know, by many an awful visit* 
ation, of a different kind, and more pain¬ 
ful to bear, because they were of longer 
duration, the heartlessness of his enjoy¬ 
ments, and the utter worthlessness of 
every pursuit that has not the welfare of 
one's fellow-creatures for its ot^ect, and 
the favour of Heaven for its aim and 
end! 

There was, over the whole of Versmlles, 
such an appearance of destruction and 
desolation, that, though I was greatly in¬ 
terested in being there, and held, in fancy, 
a sort of conscious communion with its 
mighty dead of ancient days, and its in¬ 
jured dead of modern times, I felt that 
I breathed more freely when I left this 


unblessed domain; and though the influx 
of strangers, and other circumstances, 
had, no doubt, restored a degree of life 
to it, I was forcibly reroindedof the fol¬ 
lowing sketch of Versailles, written a few 
years after the Revolution, by a distin¬ 
guished female writer *:— 

'* How silent is now Versmllcs! The 
solitary foot that mounts the sumptuous 
staircase rests on each landing-place, 
whilst the eye traverses the void, almost 
expecting to see the strong images of 
fancy burst into life I The train of the 
Louises, like the posterity of the^ Ban- 
quos, pass in solemn saefness, pointing 
at the nothingness of grandeur lading 
away on the cold canvass which covers 
the nakedness of the spacious walls; 
while the gloominess of the atmosphere 
gives a deeper shade to the gigantic 
figures that seem to be sinking in the 
embrace of desith. The very air is dull, 
seeming to clog the breath, and the wast¬ 
ing dampness of destruction seems to be 
stealing into the vast pile on every side. 
*Lo 1 this was the palace of the Great 
King!;” 

(7'o be continued.) 
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The next morning, the king, who was 
impatient to converse with hU daughter, 
summoned her into the hall, where he 
was giving audience to his vizier. The 
princess seated herself, as before, on a 
rich sofe, before which a curtain was ex- 
tended; and the king thus commenced: 
— ** Well, my daugher, what hast thou 
learnt?” 

** May heaven confound your majesty s 
vizier,” began the princess, ** and render 
his visage as black as a coal! ” 

** How now?” rejoined the sultan'; 
** wherefore dost thou revile in this fa¬ 
shion, princess?” 

” ^Buse,” replied the lady, ” he has 
slande^ my innocent spouse to your 
majesty. Yesterday evening Marouf ro* 
edived a letter from the chief of the fifty 


mamelukcs who formed the guard of the 
long expected caravan. This letter an- 
noiinceu that the caravan had been beset 
by a horde of Arabs, who, although re¬ 
pulsed, had slain fifteen of the mameliikes, 
and carried off two hundred bales of mer¬ 
chandise, besides retarding the whole 
concern. My husband, when be heard 
of this disaster, was resolved to return 
with the messenger, and comfort and re¬ 
assure his people, and bring the caravan 
safely into the city under the valiant 
protection of bis own arm, in order to 
Weat the slanderous insinuaUons of yonr 
vizier, on whose head I earnestly invoke 
the vengeance of Allah and his prophet; 
since if I lose my dearly beloved spouse^ 
his evil sug^tbns may be thanked.” 

Upon tiw the sultan flew into a violat 


* Sea Historical and Moral View of the Revolutiim, by Mary Wolstonecroft. 
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fury, iuul joined tiie princess in reviling 
the poor vizier; who, trembling for his 
heud, was forced to hear all iu silence. 

Meantime Marouf travelled onwards, 
he knew not whither, through the desert, 
sighing and weeping ut the thoughts of a 
long separation from his dear princess, 
and at the same time expressing his grief 
in impromptu verses. About the middle 
of the day, after many hours’ hard riding, 
he found liimsclf in u cultivated part of 
the country, and near a small village. At 
a little (listiuice he perceived a fellah * 
guiding a plough drawn by oxen. Ma« 
roiif, who Wits faint with hunger, a;)- 
|)roaehod the man in hopes of obtaining 
some rcrix’shnient. 

** You arc one of the sultan’s mame- 
hikcs,” said the villager, “ and you are 
welcome.” 

Wilt thou give me wherewithal to 
siitisfy my hiiiigur?” asked Maroiif. 

Our village is poor, and of no great 
extent,” said' the fellah; ^ but I will 
hasten bcft>rc, and obtain fbr thee the best 
that it produces.” 

With these words he left his plough 
and oxen, and hurried forward to search 
for provisions. 

Left to his own reflections, ** This good 
man,” said Marouf, “ has quitted his la¬ 
bour to oblige me; 1 ought at least to 
continue it ior him, that he may not on 
iny account lose any time.” 

Scarcely had Marouf ploughed a fur¬ 
row, before the ploughshare struck against 
something hard in the ground, and, while 
endeavouring to disengage it, he dis¬ 
covered a large ring of iron fixed in a 
marble slab. MarouPs curiosity was 
strongly excited. He pulled the ring with 
ail his strength, and raised up the tablet, 
which turuM on a hioge. A few steps 
were then discovered, v^tch having de¬ 
scended, Marouf entered a subterraneous 
cavern about the size of a bath, and 
heaped on all sides with gold, emeralds, 
rubies, and a multitude of precious stones, 
beyond all price. This place led to other 
chambers containing vast riches, and the 
suite terminated in an apartment in which 
was nothing more than a coffer of crys¬ 
tal, cncloung a little box made of one 
entire diamond. Curious to know the 
contents, Marouf opened the box, aqd 
discovered a gold ring, quite plain, saving 


that around it some mysterious talismanic 
characters were engraved. As Marouf 
was fitting this ring on his fiuger, he 
suddenly heard a voice at his car exclaim- 
ing— 

Whet wnuldst thou — wl.at wouldst 
thou, master ? ” — and Marouf lieheld at 
his side a hideous apparition, with a most 
extraordinary countenance, who conti¬ 
nued to address him in these words: — 

" WImt arc thy commands? — speak, 
ordain, I obey tiiec. What land shall 1 
cover with flowers? — what kingdom 
shall 1 ravage ? — what arniv shall 1 cut 
to pieces? — what king shall I slay? — 
what mountains shall I level with the 
valleys? — what sea shall I lay dry? 
Speak, ordain, I obey. I am thy slave, by 
permission of the Muster of spirits, the 
Creator of day and night!” 

Who iurt thou?” asked Marouf. 

” 1 am,” replied the figure, “ a genius, 
the slave of this ring, and of the jpower- 
ful name thereon engraved. To the pos¬ 
sessor of this ring must 1 submit myself, 
and execute his commands. Nothing ex¬ 
ceeds my power; for I am a king among 
the genii, and coromaud seventy-two 
tribes, each of which is composed of 
twelve thousand genii of iiiy species, 
called aotm. Each aoun has under his 
command one thousand uritsi every 
isrit, one thousand tcheitatu; and every 
scheitan, a thousand inferior genii: over 
all these I rule; but, mighty lu I am, I 
submit to thee and this ring. I obey thee 
with all 1 possess, and am thy devoted 
slave. Ask! command! — 1 hear thee, 
and obey; with the rapidity of lightning 
1 fulfil thy .orders. When thou requircst 
my succour, be thou on land or on sea, 
rub this ring, invoke me by the power of 
the name en^aved thereon, and tnou shalt 
instantly bcnold me! ” 

** But how am 1 to summon thee,” 
said Marouf, “ since 1 know not by what 
name to call thee?” 

" My name is Abousaadet,” replied the 
genius; '* that is to say, the Father of 
Happiness.” 

** Well, then, Abousaadet, how caliest 
thou the place in which we are, and to 
whom does this treasure belong?” 

“ Master,” replied the genms, " the 
treasure is now thine, since thou wast 
ordained to discover it. This was for- 


FtUak, in ArabiC) signifies, a ptasant) fanner, or agriculturist. 
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mcrly the treasure-house of Scheddad*, 
son of Aad, who built the celebrated dty 
of Irem Zatolamed; I was once his slave, 
and am now the slave of him who owns 
that ring." 

" Canst thou tran6|}ort to the surface 
of the earth those hidden treasures?" 
askeil Marouf. 

Nothing is more easy" replied the 
genius. 

At the same instant, the door of the 
cave opened, and two young boys of 
great licauty appeared, bearing on their 
heads baskets of gold, which they pro¬ 
ceeded to fill with the precious stones 
that lay scattered around. 

** Can you procure mules and coflTers 
to transport this treasure ? " said Marouf. 

"Nothing is more easy," replied the 
courteous genius; and uttering a loud 
cry, he summoned all his children, who 
were as beautiful as the first two. At 
the command of their father, some of 
these transformed themselves into mules, 
some into mule drivers, and otliers into 
rnamelukes, mounted on superb horses, 
to guard the caravan. Three hundred 
mules were soon laden with cases, con- 
Uuning the most precious gems and pure 
goi>. 

Marouf then commanded his new 
slaves to pitch tents and form a camp, to 
raise him a pavilion, and serve up a re¬ 
past. At this instant the fellah arrived 
with a dish of lentil^ some black bread, 
and a bag of barley. When be saw the 
camp and the pavilion, and the crowd of 
mamclidtes and mules, he imagined the 
sultan had arrived, of whom Marouf had 
been the ovati^cottricr. " Holy Prophet 1" 
said he to himsellj " wherefore did I not 
kill and cook my two bens? the sultan 
will cut oif my head in return fur this 
sorrvftire!” 

Marouf having perceived him, oi^ered 
one of the rnamelukes to desire his pre¬ 
sence in the parilion. 

" What hast thou got there?" asked 
he. 


" Your dinner and that of your hone," 
replied the villager: " but, I pray you, 
pardon me: had i known that the sultan 
would have halted here, I would have 
killed two hens which 1 have at home, 
and stewed them in butter." 

" Set down your lentils,’* relied Ma¬ 
rouf: " I am so hungry, that t shall eat 
them with pleasure. The sultan is not 
here; but I am liis relation. You treated 
me well, though you knew me not; there¬ 
fore I shall not forget to be grateful.” 

Marouf made his dinner of the humble 
plate of lentils, notwithstanding that the 
genii, to tempt his appetite, served up the 
most delirious meats, of such rich flavour 
and perfume that the fellah stood amazed 
at the sight. As soon as Marouf had 
devoured the last lentil with much ap¬ 
pearance of appetite, he heaped the plate 
with gold and precious stones, and re¬ 
turned it to the astonished fellah, who 
declared that he was enriched for life. 
The fellah then returned to the village 
with his plough and oxen, fully convinced 
that his guest was the son of the sultan. 

Marouf spent the night in feasting and 
in beholding the dances of the daughters 
of the genius, who were summoned to 
amuse him. Towards morning, a great 
tumult was heard, and a cloud of dust 
was seen approaching. Presently a ca¬ 
ravan of seven hundred mules drew near, 
with their proper attendants, headed 
Abousaadet himself, the chief of the genii. 
Ill front of the caravan was borne a mag¬ 
nificent litter, enriched with gold and 
precious stones. The genius alighted, 
and kissed the earth before the feet of 
Marouf, saying— 

" Master, not only thy orders but thy 
wishes are obeyed; behold a caravan, 
such as thou didst announce to thy father- 
in-law the sultan. In this litter is a 
bogdja t, formed of the most rare bro¬ 
cade^ and costly shawls: mount your 
litter, and give me fresh orders." 

" Assume a human form,” sud Ma¬ 
rouf, " and precede the caravan with this 


* Hiia is a celebrated personage in Orieotal tradition. By some he is con- 

siUered the same as Nimrod; by others bis grandson. In his pride be declared that the 
beautiful gardens of his ci^ (Irem Zistolamed) diould resemble, and even rivd, those of 
Paradise, 'lliat ci^ was in an oaus in .\rBbia Petraea; and the proud monarch marching 
firom it with his army, was so bewildered by the vengeance of Allah, that he could never find 
itagain. He is supposed to this day to wander in the desert, in l^less search of his dty; 
his tiii^ like that of the wandering Jew, being pndimged aa a punishment fat his impiety. 

t Bogcl/a, a paquet; derived fiom the Inoiao pou^a, un offering of flowers, from the 
flowers wrought on the rich shawls that form the envelope of these paquets. 
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letter, which I hove written to my father- 
in-law, the sultan of Subatan.*’ 

The genius took the letter, and in an 
instant arrived at the palace, just as the 
sultan was saying to his vizier— 

** Vizier, 1 am greatly perplexed in re¬ 
gard to my son-in-law; I have my fears 
that he has fallen into the hands of the 
Arabs of the desert, who will kill him. 
and plunder his caravan. Would that I 
knew his fate, for my daughter weeps 
night and day for his aWnce!” 

*' May Allah dispel the error that clouds 
the reason of your nujestjr and ot the 
princess 1** replied the vizier; the 
sacred life of my sultan, this man is no 
other than a villatious adventurer, who 
has now fled through fear of discoveiy." 

At that instant the genius, disguised as 
a messenger, entered, craved an audience 
of the sultan, and, being admitted, pros¬ 
trated himself before him. 

» Whence come you?” demanded the 
sultan. 

From your son-in-law, sire,” replied 
the genius; ** he draws near the city at 
the head of his grand caravan, and has 
despatched me with this letter to an¬ 
nounce his amval.” 

” May Allah confound thy beard, 
traitor that thou art I ” cried the sultan, 
turning fiercely to his vizier; ” art thou 
at last convinced, wretch, of the grandeur 
of my son-in-law?” 

Without answering a word, the vizier 
threw himself on his knees. The sultan 
issued his commands for the illumination 
of the town, and went himself to the 
haram, to announce to his daughter the 
return of her husband. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of the princess, 
who was, nevertheless, convinced that 
Marouf's message was only some new 
wile to amuse her father, as her husband 
had confessed to her the whole truth. 
Yet when Marouf appeared, even her 
surprise was surpassed by that of the 
merchant Ali of Cairo, who had intro¬ 
duced his friend to the other merchants 
of the town, and had procured him such 
great credit, Ali fully believed^ that his 
present prosperity was some trick, con¬ 
trived by the princess, to save her hus¬ 
band from rile vengeance of the sultan. 
Be that as it might, the good merchant 
felt uncere jov, and ofiereif up a thousand 
vows for the happiness of his old friend. 
Amidst idl these conjectures, Marouf, 
clothed in magnificent brocades and 
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riiawls, and accompanied by a retinue a 
thousand times more brilliant than that 
of the sultan, descended from the litter. 
All the grandees nf the court pressed 
forward to welcome him; the merchants 
prostrated themselves before the son-in- 
law of the sultan; and Ali of Cairo, ap¬ 
proaching nearer than the rest, whispered 
in his ear, ” Welcome, happy rogue and 
most expert of all cheats I ” 

At this greeting, Marouf, despite of the 
solemnity of the occasion, bunt into a 
fit of loud laughter. Arrived at the pa¬ 
lace, he was, by the sultan's orders, 
seated on a lofty throng whence he gave 
directions that several coffers full of gold 
should lie transported into the royal 
treasury, likewise bales of the most 
costly silks, and heaps of pearls and pre* 
cious stones. He ordered many rich 
busdjas to be opened, and shawls and 
rich strings of pearl to be distributed to 
the ladies of the haram. Ho then gave 
largesses to all the memben of the divan, 
to the merchants of the city, to the sol¬ 
diers, besides plentiful alms to the poor. 
To his father-in-law he presented eme¬ 
ralds, pearls', and rubies by handfuls, 
without counting them, till the sultan 
exclaimed, ” Enough, enough, my son, 1 
shall impoverish you! ” 

“ Fear not,” replied Marouf, “ I have 
an inexhaustible store.” 

None could now accuse Marouf of 
boasting; for his treasures seemed even 
to exceed his own account of them. 

Meantime the grand treasurer came to 
announce to the sultan that the treasury 
was quite full, and that another place 
must be found for the precious objects 
consigned to bis charge. The sultan was 
astonished not more at the liberality than 
at the riches of his son-in-law; but the 
amazement of the princess was unbound¬ 
ed. ^ She met her husband with joy, and 
having embraced him and kissed bis 
hands, said, with a smiling countenance, 

** You have amused yourself, my lord, at 
nip expense by your tale of poverty; you . 
wished, doubtless, to put my affbetion to 
the proof. Thank heaven, you are hap¬ 
pily restored to me; for,whether rich or 
poor, you are not the less dear; I love ' 
yoitfself, and not your srealth.” 

Marouf then entered into his osm 
apartment, where, being alone, he sniO' 
moned the genius, and demanded of him 
a magnificent habit for his wife, and a 
nockhice of fbrQr pearls nahurge as ^ggs. 
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When she law hendf possessed of these 
treasures, the princess expressed the most 
extravagwt delight. In addition to the 
necklace^ there were brackets and khal- 
khala*, composed of pearls and diamonds, 
of Ewodigious size. 

The sultan knew not how to account 
for this UBheardK)r prodigality, and at 
length consulted his vizier on tlie sub> 
ject. 

** It is evident,** said the vizier, ** that 
this man is no merchant; for his treasures 
surpass those of the most mighty mon< 
arclis. Meantime these riches, and the 
prodigal spirit with which they are dis¬ 
tributed, may ^ be danserous ^ to your 
government: if I might advise, your 
highness would do well to learn the 
source of this immense wealth.** 

** How is that to be accompUshed ? ** 
demanded the sultan. 

^ Invite Marouf to a banquet; he is of 
a gay and joyous tuni; ply him with 
wine, and then question him concerning 
his treasures.** 

“ You advise me well,** replied the 
sultan; ** I will implicitly follow your 
counsel** 

The next morning, as the sultan was 
on his way to the divan, the grooms who 
bad the care of his stables met him with 
alarm'‘--I countenances, and informed him 
that the seven hundred mules and the 
three hundred horses of the grand cara¬ 
van bad suddenly disappeared. The sul¬ 
tan, who had never doubted but that the 
mules and mamelukes were »actly what 
they seemed, flew into a violent fit of 
wrath. " Dogs I ** exclaimed he, ** seven 
hundred mules and five hundred mame¬ 
lukes gone? and none amongst you saw 
their departure? Carry this netra in¬ 
stantly to their master; he is yet in his 
harem.** 

Marouf made his appearance still In 
bis night array. ** For what reason,** 
asked he discontentedly, *^Bm I disturbs 
thus early in the morning? **^ 

The grooms acquainted him with the 
disappearance of the slaves and mules. 

Is that all? ** excloiinedMarouf angrily: 

if th^ are gone, 1 have more at com¬ 
mand Do not again interrupt my repose 
for such trifles.** 

After the sultan and his vizier had 
mutually expressed tlieir astonishment at 
Maiours iodiflbrence to this loss, they 


invited I _ |uet. 

Marouf was punctual to the hour, 
sultan took care to urae him to drink 
more than usual; and observii^ that the 
reason of his son-in-law was troubled, 
thus addressed him: — 

*' Marouf, 1 never saw a merchant 
equal to you in riches; you have a retinue 
like that of a king. I pray you to reveal 
to me the mystery of your birth and rank, 
that I may render you the honours you 
deserve. Besides, the recital of your ad¬ 
ventures must be most amusing.” 

Marouf, who dearly loved to hear him¬ 
self talk, and whose loijuacity was more¬ 
over stimulated by wine, immediately 
related to the sultan all the events of his 
past life. 

“ I conjure thee, my son,** said the 
sultan, *' to gratify my curiosity by show¬ 
ing me this ring of wonderful power.** 

Unconscious of his actions, Marouf 
drew the ring from his finger, and gave it 
to the vizier, in order to lay it at the 
sultan’s feet; but as soon as the vizier 
touched the magic circlet, he rubbed it, 
and summoned the genius in the manner 
directed by Marouf. 

** Speak! *’ cried the genius, who ap¬ 
peared on the instant; “speak — com¬ 
mand 1 I hear and I obey. I am thy 
slave to fulfil all thy behests.** 

“ I command thee,** said tile vfzier, 
“ to seize that miserable Marouf; carry 
him to some desert, and there leave him 
to perish with hunger and thirst.*’ 

The genius immediately laid hands on 
his former master, and flew with him high 
into the air. Midway between heaven 
and earth the unlucky Marouf recovered 
his reason. “ Whither art thou conduct¬ 
ing me, Abousaadet ?” asked he of the 
Father of Happiness. 

** I am looking about,” replied the 
genius, ** for a frightful desert whereon 
to leave thee, in order that thou mayst 
perish with nunger. Were I free to 
choose, 1 would fly even to the moon, 
and precipitate thee on the earth, that 
thy body might be broken in a thousand 
pieces by the fall. Thou hast merited 
such a punishment for the senselem action 
thou hast performed, in abandoning the 
talisman that rendered me thy slave; but 
the fear of God and the power of the 
ring force me to obey the orders of my 
new master.” With these words tlw 


* Ankle bracelets. 
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S eAius deporited Marouf in a frightful 
lesert. 

Whilst thU tratitactiott was taking 
place, the viiier thus addressed the sul¬ 
tan: —“ Sire, have I not spoken truth in 
regard to that impobtor? Have not his 
own words confirmed my prediction?** 

** Thou art in tlie right,*' replied the 
sulton,** and thou bast ever been a true 
and loyal subject: but give me the ring.” . 

” How! ** returned the virier, “ give 
you the ring! Docs your majesty take 
me ior a madman ? It is now your turn 
to obev mc; for, by the power of the 
ring, I have become your master, and yon 
shall immediately receive a proof that I 
am so.” 

1 nstantly summoning the genius, ** Carry 
this wretch,” said be, to the deser: 
where you have left the dog Marouf.” 

The sultan, who had hitherto stood 
mute with astonishment at the treason of 
his viaier, now b^n to remonstrate with 
the genius. 

I know nothing of the matter,** re¬ 
plied the genius; * I only execute the 
commands of my master” 

He then deposited the sultan in the 
same place where he had left Marouf 
bewailine bis bitter destiny. The sultan 
mingled nis tears with those of his son- 
in-law ; for no better prospect appeared 
before them than that of starvation. ^ 

The vizier having summoned the divan, 
declared to them that the interests of 
religion and the state imperatively re¬ 
quired the exile of the sultan and his 
son-in-law, who was but an adventurer. 
He then commanded them to acknow- 
Mge him us sultan, by the power of his 
ring; at the same timu intimating tiiat 
he should transport all malecontcnts to 
the desert, to keep company with their 
old master. Of course, tiic vizier was by 
general acclamation proclaimed sultan. 

The vizier’s next step was to inrist on 
marrying the princess, of whom he bad 
long been enamoured} the princess, how¬ 
ever, manifested the utmost horror at 
this union, and implored that the nup¬ 
tials might be delayed at least till her 
days of mourning had been accompliabed; 
bttt the virier was inexorable, and threat¬ 
ened to put her to death that very day, 
should she refuse compliance. The poor 
princess bad thus no resource but in stra¬ 
tum. Fortunately the excess of the 
Ttrieris passion rendmed it an ea^ mat¬ 
ter to delude him. Whilst he pleaded 


his cause'tiiat evening at the banouet, 
the lady informed him that she bad Ibng 
secretly loved him, and that her present 
repugnance arose not from aversion, but 
from her dread of the presence of a 

f enius which, as she had been inibrnied, 
e held captive in a ring: she then add¬ 
ed, that u ho would consent to divest 
himself of this terrific companion, she 
would be his humble slave for life. De¬ 
ceived by her flattering words and tender 
glances, the vizier drew the ring from his 
finger, and flung it to a distance, at the 
same time throwing himself at the feet of 
the princess. The latter raised him up, 
prcscntcti him with a lull cup of wine, 
which she had first pressed to her own 
lips, and continued to carouse with him 
till his senses were utterly intoxicated} 
then springing to the ring, she summoned 
the genius, and bade him secure the trai¬ 
torous vizier, end restore her husband 
and father. 

Marouf and the sultan were transport¬ 
ed with joy at this sudden transition from 
the roost deplorable condition to the ut¬ 
most felicity. The sultan’s first step was 
to send fur the head of the vizier, who so 
justly deserved his fate; be then entreat¬ 
ed his daughter to confide to his keeping 
the magic ring, instead of restoring it to 
her husband. 

“ I shall give it neither to one nor 
the other,” replied the princess; ” I in¬ 
tend to keep it in my own possession. 
Men that carouse over wine-cups ought 
never to be trusted with nnlimited power. 
My fidelity as a wife and daughter has 
been fully proved, and you may both re¬ 
pose your safety in my hands.*' 

After the execution of the vizier, the 
sultan dcfiuted his son-in-law to fill the 
vacant post. For ten years Marouf en¬ 
joyed great happiness os the husband of 
the princess, and the virier of the sultan. 
He also became the father of a beautiAil 
boy, who was heir to the empire; but at 
the expiration of the period already men¬ 
tioned, his father-in-law died, and tiie 
princess ascended the throne. Marouf 
entirely loved bis consort, whose pru¬ 
dence and h^ sprit were equalled only 
by her virtue amt sweet temper; yet hia 
felicityendtired but fora abort season; her 
r^n nad scarcely lasted ayear, when she 
diM of a Violent fever, leaving the throne 
and ring to her tiuiband, at guardian to 
her ion. ! 

Marouf, though overcome with grief, 
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Bucceedcd tranquilly to the throna One 
niicht) as he was rearing to rest, he found 
a hideoiu old woman, covered with rags, 
asleep in tlie royal couch. 

** Mighty Allahf” cried Marouf, ** pro¬ 
tect me from the delusions of Satan r* 
There is no danger/* exclaimed a 
cracked ymce; I am your lejptinute 
spouse—Fatima al Ara.’* 

_ ** Ah!** cried Marouf, in consterna¬ 
tion ; unhappy wretch, how cgniest thou 
hither?** 

" First tell me,** said she, ** where I 
am.’* 

Thou art in the city of Khaitan, the 
caiiital of the kingdom of Sahutan, of 
which 1 am sultan. But when didst tlion 
leave Cairo?*’ 

** I have arrived here but this evening. 
After thy flidit, the governor chastised 
me for my mults; and I then, but too 
late, repented of my misdeeds. During 
thy absence I have had no other resource 
than that begging niy bread in the 
streets} and for years 1 have led this 
miserabie life. Y^terday 1 vainly soli¬ 
cited succour; I could not obtain the 
slightest alms, and retired into an old 
ruin, to vent my anguish in tears and 
lamentations. On a sudden appeared 
before me a being with a hideous aspect. 
* Woman,* said the apparition, ‘ wnere- 
fo'e dost thou disturb my repose by thus 
weeping aloud ?*—* Because I am sepa- 
raird from my husband,* replied I, weep¬ 
ing still more bitterly, * and I know not 
where to find him.’—‘ How is thy hus- 
band named?’—* Marouf.* —* I know 
him,* cried the spectre; * be is now a 
sultan. If thou wilt, I will convey thee 
to him.* 

** The genius then raised me in the ui\ 
and deposited me in this chamber. As 1 
was weary, 1 took possession of thy bed, 
to which, as I am thy legitimate and faith¬ 
ful wife, thou knowest 1 have a right.” 

Marouf, who was exceedingly tbnd of 
talking, anil who of late bad lost all those 
who formerly knew him, was overjoyed 
to find an auditor. He therefore, without 
the least reserve, related all his adven¬ 
tures, to Fatima the Capricious. 

** All that has beTaUfm thee is written 
in heaven,” rmdined FaUiua; ** but I pray 
thee forget the past, and permit me to 
'reside near thee, if I live only on the 
scr^ that faU thy table.” 

Inched these raatks humiUty 
and repentance, Marouf imaging that 


tbh heart and temjier of his capricious 
wife were udiolly changed. ** ,Renuun 
here, if thou' wilt,” said ho; '* but mnrk 
me—at the slightest indication of caprice, 

1 will kill thee without mercy; 1-swear it 
by the prophet. Think not to cite me 
before tribunals and cadis. Here I am 
sultan; every one fears me, and I fimr 
none. Moreover, I have at iiiy command 
a powerful genius, named Abousaadeti 
who obeys me by means of this ring. If 
thou wilt return to Cairo, he shall build 
thee a palace of white marble, hung 
throughout with timestry of silk. Thou 
shalt have twenty slaves at thy orders, a 
good table; and magnificent ature. Speak 
—dost thon prefer this station to remain¬ 
ing here as queen ?*’ 

Fatima kissed his hand, and declared 
that she would remain; whereupon Mo- 
ruuf, as a reward for her submission, 
proclaimed her queen. 

Nevertheless, Fatima was by no means 
changed: she became diabolically jealous 
of two young sultanas with whom her 
husband passed most of his time, an^ in 
her own mind she formed the project of 
stealing MarouPs ring, and seizing the 
reins of government With this intent 
she stole one night into his apartment, 
carrying a dagger in her hand. She was 
not aware that Marouf’s young son slept 
near bis father. Observing the old woman 
pass through his chamber, with a lamp in 
one hand and a dagger in the other, the 
boy rose, and stealthily followed on her 
footsteps. The young prince alwayS'car¬ 
ried with him a little sabre. His feUier 
and the courtiers were accustomed to 
rally him on his warlike propensities, and 
to demand what enemies he intendra to 
slay with such a toy. ** Those of my foi- 
ther,” the boy was wont to reply with 
much gravi^. 

A mutual antipathy subsisted between 
this o£&pring of the late queen and jPatiina 
the Capridous, and when the boy saw 
the latter creep through bis apartment 
into his father’s chamber, he to^ his 
sabre and followed her, as before said. 

Fatima found her husband in a pro- 
founil sleep. As she drew the ring mm 
his finger, be awoke, and utter^ a ciy of 
despair; but Fatima the Capriebur bad 
alr^y possessed herself of the talisman, 
and was turning to quit the apert'ipoent, 
when the young prince slew her at'one 
blow. 

Marouf, who had just become fieosible 
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of hit (iBAger. fexjireMed the aoit lively 
gittthuile to fait ton for hit ntrittence. 
After tbit happv releate from hit evil- 
minded wifo, he lived many yean in great 


ha^pinett} and when death, that tparet 
none, pot an end to hit felicity, he left 
hit timne and ring to hit ion,iKho proved 
a great and warlike prince. 


MUSINGS ON MONTE MARIO, NEAR ROME. 

Italy ! land of tnnny skies. 

And nature in her richest dress. 

And TCntle laughtw-beaming eyes. 

And forms cn feiry loveliness, 

Land! where nroud wnius fixed her throne. 

How is thy glory fallen, — gone! 

I stood on Mario’s rocky brow, 

And watched the sun’s receding ray. 

While Rome, riie imperial, lay bdow. 

Bathed in the light of parting day; 

Distant, it seemed a glittering gem. 

On nature’s emerald diadem. 

But where the mistress of the world. 

With eagles flashing in the sun. 

And nations from thew splendour hurled. 

And princes kneeling at her throne. 

And all the glory gathered there?.— 

A lonely echo answers — “ Who^e ? ” 

Nw! here’s a bowl of purple wine. 

Fresh from Faiemum’s sunny hill; 

And here the juice of Massic vme; 

The gcm>wrought* goblet quicJdy fill I 
Evohci Evohel I’ll foiget 
That e’er thy star of glory set! 

Lo I threading the voluptuous danc^ 

While sound the lute and roar^ drum. 

With fitful step and joyous glance. 

The daughters of Italia come; 

Why then to moumfiil memory call 
Their fethers’ pride,—their fiiwers’ fall? 

ThQr're h^y ; —I the bowl will quaff 
Of Massic wine;—awOT dull caret 
Hark I the light music of their laugh 
Floats on tiie pinbns of the air 
In tremulous glaoness;—but the bell 
Summons to vespers—lovely ones, fareweU! 

Zondba. Didvmos Sscunous. 


DECOURCY, A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

It hsa been remarked with tmtii that Ik would, periwps, be a matter of little 
aferide sovereign inflicts greater evils on difficulty to prove that dw besotted weak- 
bis petqile than the most ruthless tyrant, nem of a Ciaudius was no fess calamitoas 
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Jmpr. 

to Rome then were the crueldes of n 
Nfro. The despot took counsel of his 
own passions} —Uie drireller not onij 
indulged bis own, but was ensla?ed 
those of his advisers. 

The rd)ellion of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, and the result of the fatal field 
of Sedgmoor, are events so well known 
to the historical reader that we shall 
merely allude to them as forming the 
most remarkable occurrences of a period 
which constitutes the epoch of our nar¬ 
rative. Trusting to the zealous co-oper¬ 
ation, of his nartizans, by whom he was 
idolized, the ill-fated Monmouth Imajpned 
that bis name alone was a host^and raised 
the standard of revolt ere the nation was 
ripe for revolution. His rasliness was 
that of a madman,—his fall, that of a 
traitor. Had he possessed but half the 
cautious policy which distinguished the 
Prince or Orange, William had,jperhap8, 
been but the Stadtholdcr of Holland. 

The last of the Stuarts might still have 
won the hearts of bis subjects. Moder¬ 
ation was his policy — merqr might have 
saved the diadem to which the ^m 
would at least have lent its lustre. But 
he to whom the destiny of a nation is 
confidtid rarely learns the subjugation^ of 
his passions; and James ordered nis chief- 
justice Jeffreys, in conjunction with 
Colonel Kirke, to hunt to the death the 
rebels who had escaped extermination by 
tb<‘ sword. Both the judicial and the 
executive satellite fulfilled these sanguin¬ 
ary orders to the letter; the former by 
the sure, and, in this case, not tardy 
operation of the law} the latter by that 
expeditive system — that^ mockery of 
justice by the aid of which a military 
tyrant brings desolation upon the land, 
and transforms cities into fields of 
sla^ter. 

The town of Briikewater became the 
theatre of the coid-bi^ded assassinations 
commanded by Kirke, Each day some new 
victim was conducted tothescafibid; and 
many a gory head disjtlayed on tower or 
tnidge lucnily proclaimto how we{l the 
tnisMon of blood was accomplished. 
Amongst those whose political conuucthad 
rendered them obnoxious to the tyrant, 
was the brave and highly-gifted IMmonil 
Decourey. Fimlyottariied to his party, 
whilst all wo* sot yet desperate, hope 
deemved at length compelled him to re¬ 
linquish the chimera wbidi had hitherto 


m 

modied bis amhitioii; and after the dl*- 
asttous fiite of tiie Duke of Mmraoutb, 
and the dispersion of hi* partisans, the 
diimpointed republican suddenly quitted 
England. His voluntary exifo was but 
temporary: it served, however, to im- 
preM upon him that lesson of worldly 
prudence which converts the enthusiaat 
into the cold and calculating reasoner— 
wise enough to weigh the sober realities 
of life against the illusions of abstract 
theory, and too selfish in his wisdom to 
seal liu opinions with his blood. On his 
return to his countiy, Decourey sullenly 
resigned himself to the existing order of 
things, aiul retired from the bustle of 
pubuc lif^ or rather from the anarchy 
of the political arena, to the seclusion of 
his domestic drcle. In the society of 
firiends be forgot the wild hope by which 
he had lieen deluded, and care departed 
with ambition. Yet another and a sofhv 
influence might have aided in piXMlucing 
the ebanfm which, like a dream,had stolen 
on the spirit of Decourey. Accident had 
rendered him intimately acunainted with 
Matilda. We say not that he loved her, 
for history not always relaxes from her 
gravity to search the records of private 
Ufo; but if youthful pamon might al¬ 
most worship a pure spirit that realised 
the [)oet*8 dream, and a faultless form 
that made even his eulogy seem cold, 
then might Edmond Decourey have 
felt a flame which pride forbade him to 
avow. That he could behold Matilda 
with indi&rence was wholly impossi¬ 
ble : circumstanees threw him frequently 
into her society; and, aided by baUt, 
even loveliness less daiiliim might have 
twined more closely round his heart. Her 
father,though a staunch royalist, had been 
the early friend of the young r^Uican, 
who reg^ed hhnwith the deepest venera¬ 
tion, and, in all but politics, listened to hi* 
counsels with the respect which his vir¬ 
tues end his years demanded. & firm 
and so faithful a supporter of the unfor¬ 
tunate Charles I. could scarcely hope to 
escape the doom reserved for tlwt mo¬ 
narch and his proscribed adherents. By 
bb devotion to the cause of hi* sovereign, 
the fhther of Matilda had exiated m 
suspicion ofCromweJl, by whose orders he 
bad been immolated on the scf^ldi'for 
tbe crime of abetting in his flight the Inti¬ 
mate heir to the throne, and thus i^pseu 
log at least one pang of cemorse to ^ 
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jra|rid4e usurner. Matilda, who, in earl^’ 
innuicy, had lost bti* mother, was this 
tiweu event left an oiphan.' 

Suspicion followed Decourcy to his 
domestic retreat. He had been known 
as the friend of Monmouth; and by such 
ri^lant counsellors of evil as Kirfce mad 
Jeffireys the monarch'i ear was easily 
poisoned. An order was privately de> 

S atchcd to the former to interrogate 
e denounced republican, and to con¬ 
duct the trial in such summaiy form ns 
should render all attempt at preparation 
or escape alike abortive. Revelling in 
the anapation of another bloody sacnficc 
to the fears of bigotiyr and despotism, the 
ferocious Kiike proceeded with fiendish 
alacrity to execute his task. By his in¬ 
structions a party of soldiers, commanded 
by an officer, presented themselves in the 
dead of night, at the house of the unsus- 
pectingDecourcy,and in the authoritative 
name of majesty loudly demanded ad¬ 
mittance. Aroused by the tumult, the 
victim himself hastily descended to obey 
thc^ summons. 

** Your name is Decourcy?*' asked the 
officer abruptly. 

** The same,'* replied Decourcy. 

** Our parley roust be brief, for my or¬ 
ders are precise. You arc my prisoner: 
give mo your sword, and in the king’s 
name follow us.** 

Decourcy bad been seasoned in the 
school of calamity. Even had it been 
oriierwise, political arrests had become 
matters of such frequent occurrence, 
that a man of known republicun prin¬ 
ciples, how blameless soever the tenor of 
his practical life, could scarcely indulge a 
hope that he alone should escape un¬ 
scathed by the tempests of the time. 
Decourcy, therefore, in stern silence, 
placed himself in the midst of his military 
escort, who, with equal tariturnity, usher¬ 
ed him within the wails of a orison. 
Brief ceremony sufficed to install nim in 
lui comfortless abode for the night. In 
n few minutes, he was left to his hard 
couch, unebeered, save by a clear con- 
scicDce and a dauntless spirit. 

At daybreak, the prisoner was con¬ 
ducted to the presence of Colonel Kirke. 
^e militaij judge had hastily assembled 
a species of court-martial, the members 
of which, with gloomy solemnity, pro¬ 
ceeded to the uivestieation Of a case 
whieft they Imd, no doubt; already de¬ 


cided. Kirke bimself opened the busi¬ 
ness of the day. 

** Decourcy,’* sud the president, fix¬ 
ing his scowling eye on the prisoner, 
you have been summoned hither^ to 
answer to the cbaige of treason against 
the crown and person of our most gra¬ 
cious sovereign. Speak —you were the 
chosen friend of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth ? ** 

" And, therefore, am I branded with 
the name of rebel ? ** 

** Even so: we rough soldiers meddle 
not with nice distinctions; we mark not 
the diflbrence between a traitor and a 
traitoris friends. Knew you not of Mon- 
mouth*s intended r^iellioa before the 
plan was matured? — were you not in 
the traitoi*B confidence ? ** 

** Whom call you traitor? I will not 
outrage the memory of my friend, even 
to disarm the terrors of justice.” 

* After the uffidr of Sedgmoor,didyou 
not shelter the outlaw's head ? ** 

** I will not, by a vile falsehood, avert 
my doom ; for 1 need not the gift of pro¬ 
phecy to read that mine hours are num¬ 
bered. The issue of the battle of Sedg- 
nioor alone acquainted me with the 
Duke's projects and their defeat. He was 
my friend; he once preserved my life— 
no marvel that 1 risked it to save bis.” 

" Admirable candour I ” exclaimed 
Kirke, with a triumphant sneer: ** have 
you not, with cipial frankness, expressed 
your opinion ot our sovereign and the 
chief-justice Jeffireys? ’* 

” 1 respect my sovereign: 1 might yet 
shed my blood for him on the field of 
battle, rather than on the scafiRihl, bad 
he not chosen fanatics for his miidsters, 
and soldiers of fortune for the judges 
of his free born subjects.” 

"Take the prisoner hence,” said Kirke, 
addressing himself to his men. What 
say you, gentlemen?” asked he of the 
other members, when the guards had re¬ 
tired with Decourcy. "’Tis pity gal¬ 
lant bearing should meet with a scurvy 
recompence; but he must bang: the time 
demands it.** 

On his rctnm to his solitary dungeon, 
Decourcy found means to address a few 
words to Matilda. The billet which con¬ 
tained his last adieu was confided to the 
care of a gaoler, whose services were se¬ 
cured by tne Inibe of a valuable diamond 
ring which the prisoner transferred from 
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his own finger to that of his venal at> 
tendant. 

Tears and groans are the resources of 
weak or vulm minds, l^th a dry eye, 
Matilda read the final billet to an end j 
then crushed it in her bosom, and allow¬ 
ing henelf not a moment for reflection, 
flew to the_ house of Colonel Kirke, of 
whom she implored a private audience. 
The entreaty having b^n grsintcd with 
some difficulty, the suppliant threw her¬ 
self on her knees before tlie rude soldier, 
who contemplated her eharming form 
with a look in which intense admiration 
and haughty sternness were strangely and 
fearfully mioj^ed. 

In a voice almost inarticulate with 
terror, Matilda accosted the arbiter of 
Dccourcy’s fete. You have signed his 
dcath-wnrraut,*' said she, gasping for 
breath. ** As there is a just Judge above 
us, he is innocent. He is mine—mine 
in the sight of heaven 1 *' 

He may yet be saved,” observed 
Kirke, with a fiendish smile: ” his des¬ 
tiny is in your hands; and for the means 
— *tis but a trifling sacrifice.” 

^ Name it 1” shrieked the frantic Ma¬ 
tilda; ** name any terms—tliat honour 
may not blush to yield. Save him! — 
^ save him ! —’twill be an act of godlike 
mercy in the eyes of man; of justice, in 
the Sight of heaven 1” 

Thr iron features of Kirke glowed with 
an ex,ircssion of unwonted admiration. 
After a pause, he raised the trerobliug 
maiden from her supplicating posture; 
and, pointing to a scat beside him, — 
“Avow, beauteous Matilda,” said the 
soldier, “ that he for whom you plead is 
to me the worst of criminau^ the. most 
audacious of conspirators: he is master 
of a heart which, were it mine—” 
Unable to suppress her feeling of hor¬ 
ror, Matilda was about to rise. “ Nay,” 
said the tyrant, taking forcible possession 
of her hand, “ you must hear me. You 
would sue for Deconrey’s life. I wear a 
rough vissge, but my heait is not of steel 
or stone; it resists not the eloquem;e of 
lips so soft—of eyes so bright! The 
prisoner may be spared, but on certain 
conditions. Lovely advocate of trutors! 

. I would not deny your prayer; but, trust 
' m^ 1 look for my rewunL’^ 

“Alas!” repued the sbrinkina girl, 
unwUliog to abandon all hope, yet dry¬ 
ing a confirmation of her worst fears, 
" you rood; me. Be merciful to JDe- 
rot. IV. 


courcy—bejosttoyonnelf. The virtue 
that stoops to claim reword foregoes the 
homage of mankind.” 

*' Virtue!— mine little recks of empty 
praise; it covets more solid advantage. 
Speak; and recollect that on your an¬ 
swer hangs Dccourcy’s fate. May 1 hope? 

Say but the word, and my interest, my 
credit, my fortune, arc yours.” 

** Ay 1 I understand you now; I read 
the mazy darkness of your soul. Mercy 
must be purchased at the price of ho¬ 
nour : 1 must be vile, that my judge may 
be just. Oh, God! ” exciaitiied she, sud¬ 
denly bursting from the grasp of IHrke, 

” he must die 1 — but to die thus is hor¬ 
rible.” Agaiu she clasped the stern sol¬ 
dier’s knees — “For phy’s sake, let him 
not perish on the sca&id: he is loyal, 
brave, and honourable — a soldier, iik« 
yourself. Oh! if your heart be human, 
triumph not over a poor weak woman. 
Force me not to renounce mine own 
respect-to seek companionship with 
mine own shame. Enough that my lojb 
be cast in wretchedness, but add not the 
damning stain of infamy to the burden of 
sorrow.” 

“ A truce, lady, to these idle scruples,” 
replied Kirke: ” 1 am little used to set 
phrases. Your reputation, however, shall 
be safe: I am no heedless boy, to boast 
of a lady’s love. ’Tis good to observe 
discretion in such matters, for the tongue 
of scandal takes sad licence. At twmve 
— to-night! — I again throw myself at 
your feet. Remember, should your door 
be shut, Decourcy dies to-morrow.” 

With these words, Kirke abruptly 
quitted the apartment 

Despair and death in her heart, the 
unfortunate Matilda pursued her steps 
homewards. As she reached her cham- 
her—“ He must die I” exclaimed she, 
tottering to a scat—be must die 1 — 
and mine is the hand that strikes the 
blow! I might save him 1 Horrible al¬ 
ternative !.... Is there no hope ? Oh, . 
none, none!... Yet, hold—that friendly 
draught — ” and her burning eyes rested 
on a phial of opium which stood on a 
little table in the corner of tiie chamber: 

“ Let mo yield, and die,” added rite; % 
“ for I may not survive dislionour.” She 
paused not an instant on her fearful re>^ 
solve: her livid lip quivered as it came 
in contact .with the dea^y drug..... 

“ Eternal Power! be merc&ll” eja¬ 
culated Matilda, as she descended the 
an 
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stun, and half opened the outer door. 
She then again sought bar apartment, 
and tiirew henelf on her couch. In a 
few moments, her senses were buried in 
lethargic slumber, 

• a • a • 

The morning sun shed its first fiunt 
ray in the apartment of Matilda, as she 
opened her heavy eyelids, and beheld the 
detested Kirke gazing in silence on her 
countenance. The past appeared to her 
as a dream.... ** Barbarian !’* she feebly 
erSed—** but all reproach is vain — the 


hand of death is on me— let me once 
more behold Decourcy.** 

" Decourcy I ** replied Kirke, with a 
bitter laugh; " if you have strength 
enough to reach yonder window, you 
may behold him. Fear not—he will 
tarry till you come.** 

With the assistance of her destroyer, 
the dying Matilda dragged herself towards 
an open window, whence site beheld a 
gibbet, to which was suspended the stifle 
eiied corse of Decourcy. She saw no 
more—she uttered not another word ■— 
her spirit had fled for ever. * 


LINES ON A VIEW FROM SANDOWN CASTLE. 

BY C. X. CARTEK, ESQ. 

A LOVELY scene, although the suimner tints 
Have ceased to beautify the verdant robe 
Which smiled beneath the pageantry of heaven; 

But, shielded by a zone of hills, and fraught 
With nature’s nio^c, it enchants the eye. 

The distant to]ra is deep with light and shade. 

And fringed with gloomy woods, the plains appear 
To change thdr aspect with each passing cloud; — 
And churches towering o’er the sunny trees. 

From which proceeds the music of their bells. 

Recall the heart to dreams instinct with bliss. 

And brighter than the pbiuitasies of life. 

The rui^ homes that greet the c}’c afar 
Are deeply tinged with sunshine, and the cli£& 

That rear thdr summits o’er the silent wave 
Stemly-magnificent, attest the fiune 
Of those " whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle mid the breeze!” 

Oh I I have loved 

In childhood’s cloudless mom to mark the flush 
Of vernal flowers amid these lonely paths; 

And when I heard the bees wirii gentle bum 
Respond to the soft murmurs of the wind, 

I felt the spell of Nature’s quietude 
Stealing into my soul; —the midnight hour 
Accompanied with its iininorml Queen, 

Whose silver image trembled on tho detm. 

And countless stars likes eyes that waten’d above. 

Allured my brooding spirit to enshrine 

Its thoughts in some sweet theme of poesy. 


I LOVE THEE YET. 

XT JTA JA Xti. 

I love thee yet; I love, thee yet I — 

Thou’rt false to me; thou’rt false to me; 

* The foregdng Episode is founded in fact. Our reader! will pdeeive that the luMect, 
hee been taken from the French tale concluded from our last. We have, however, avoided' 
the anachronism in wfaidi the French writer bos indulged himself with regard to Algenon 
Sdney. IW unflinching republican was ezecuted in the imgn of Charln XL, and no t' 
dining that of bis brother and successor James II. 
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And pride should teach me to foi^t; 
But still my heart beats true to thee. 

1 love thee yet; I love thee yet! 

I thougnt to still 
Each raming thrill; 

I thought to drown each fond.r^ret: 
But, ah! my soul 
Forbids control—* 

I love thee yet; 1 love yet! — 

Still midst the gay, I'm seen, I'm heard; 

My mother joys to hear me sing. 

Nor dreams that, like the wounded binl, 
1 bear tlie sliafb beneath the wing 
But in my bower 
. At twilight hour, 

I think of times when first we met; 

And tears will tell 
How much too well 
I love thee yet; I love thee yet. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BERRI. 


A NABRATivis of trifling incidents fre* 
qiiently tlirows more light on the private 
^aracters of the great, than the pompous 
details of history, which are generally 
confined to political manisuvres and mi¬ 
litary movements. The historian would 
look with scorn on the following anec¬ 
dote, for the royal personages on the 
stage of history alwa^ act according to 
thu r^lar and solemn etiquette of Uu- 
ged '. As life, however, is really made up 
of i.ttle every-day occurrences: we may 
compare the familiar anecdotes of princes 
and princesses to be found in the period¬ 
icals of ^e day, to the lively and more 
natural representation of comedy. 

A few months previous to the birth of 
the Due de Bordeaux, a gentleman, plain¬ 
ly dressed and of most unostentatious 
appearance, with a young lady leaning on 
ms arm, likewise attired with great sim¬ 
plicity, was seen to leave theTuilleries by 
the gate opening on the Place dc la 
volution, near the Rue de Rivoli. It 
was one of the first Sundays in the sum¬ 
mer season, and the gardens were crowd¬ 
ed with well-dressecf people. The lady 
intimated to her husband that site wibhed 
to bend her steps to the Champs Eiysdes. 
Thither they imcordingly went; and 
for some time mingled with the throng; 
hiehly amused at the scene before them, 
hundicants and singers as usual passed 
up and down; and the newest famions 
or the day, in silk, in gauze, or lace, were 
practically illiiitrated by the dresses of 


dqtaniett scateil on long lines of chain 
beside the walks. At length the gen¬ 
tleman, perceiving some traces *of 
fatigue on the countenance of bis lady, 
proposed to her to be seated; and, with¬ 
out considering the contrast presented 
by their homely attire to the magnifi¬ 
cent Sunday toilets of the neighbouring 
ladies and gentlemen, the Souple with 
mucli nonchalance took chairs close to 
some fashionables^ who manifested no 
little disdain at their vicinity. When tiiey 
had sufficiently rested themselves, and 
were showing some indications of de¬ 
parture, the ioueme de ehaisett u skrieton 
apparently sent by Providence on the 
earth, as an example of the miaimum of 
flesh with which a human being can exist, 
stepped up to the ^ntleman, and with 
a gnmace intended for a smile demanded 
right sous of" Monneur." 

" C*ea boUf Madame.** And the gen¬ 
tleman rummag^ every podeet, with the 
laudable detorfiiination or paying the debt 
incurred; but the search was vain; not a 
tous was to be found. He rose suddenly, 
looked unutterable things at his lady, 
turned on his heel, and seemed os if in 
quest of an acmiaintauce; unfortunately; 
none was in sight. H 

" Good heavens, madameP* said he 
abruptly;" I really have fbigotten to put 
any money in my pockets.” 

"A lik% story,” replied the lean gen¬ 
tlewoman; "short memories are some¬ 
times prodigiously convenient.” 

BBS 
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**’ Upon toy word, when I return, 
I will not forget to send you your 
money.” 

Oh, without doubt, as punctually as 
others wlio incur debts of this sort every 
day; every hour 1 am bambooaled in 
this manuer.” 

The enraged letter of chairs began to 
elevate her voice to so impertinent a 
k^, that a brilliant auditory collected 
round the sous-Iess ^r; whilst the elo¬ 
quence of the cremtress became every 
moment more enereetic. 

" People are looking at us: we shall 
be recognised j” said the lady to her hus¬ 
band ; can we find no way of temunat- 
ing this unpleasant business ?” 

**1 have thought of an expedient,** 
replied the juntleinan; then taking his 
wife’s umbrella, and handing it to his lean 
tormentress: “Have the goodness,** he 
said, “ to keep this in pledge: the person 
who redeems it will show you a glove, 
the fellow to this, which 1 wiU likewise 
leave with you.** 

Ihe woman snatched the umbrella 
and the glove, looking at them with the 
air of suspicion with whidi she had oc¬ 
casionally surv^'ed an equivocal ten- 
tout piece. Tne umbrella, which was 
worth fifty times the debt, was contempt¬ 
uously suspended by its green fringes 
on a shrub close by; and shrugging up 
her shoulders, the creditress turned 
rudely to some other customers. The 
penniless couple madp their exit through 
one of the neen alleys towards the 
Boulevard de Ta Madeleine; but as they 
were laughing heartily at the adventure, 
they were surprised by the pattering of a 
few heavy drops of rain. 

** It rams,** said the gentleman, ** and 
that confounded umbrella is gone: wc 
must quicken our steps.** 

In a few moments the drops became a 
heavy shower: the foliage of the treM, 
covered with dust, soon began to dis¬ 
pense to the crowd beneath them a 
second-hand torrent, as good as new, but 
rather more muddy. Some ran to thetr 
homes, others endeavoured to procure 
coaches or cabriolets: our luckless 

« tuple soon found the shelter worse than 
e shower. 

“ This,** said the gentleman, ** is a good 
lesson. Come, Caroline, we must run 
like the rest ;** and both hurried towards 
the Rue Duphot. *Vhe shower hod by this 
Ugime increased to*'W perfect i storm, and 


gusts of wind beat violently in their faces; 
the gutters swelled into rivulets, the pave¬ 
ment was slippery, and the water fell 
like cascades from the eaves of the 
houses. The lady was quite out of 
breath; when fortunately a lam coach¬ 
house, the folding doors wide open, 
presented a temporaiy shelter. 

With qiectacles on nose, and broom in 
hand, was an old porter, in a leathern 
apron, busily employed in sweeping the 
mud from biefore the door. At the sight 
of the lady, who shivered and drew her 
wet garments round her, he doffed his 

a \iette with an air of gallantry, and 
ing it in his hand, while he pmorm- 
ed sundiy reverences, pointed to a glass- 
door in the inner part of the coach-house. 
** If madame would be pleased; if mon¬ 
sieur would do him the honour; if they 
would condescend to enter his poor dwell¬ 
ing ; true, it was a little wretched place; 
but madame might dry her clothes. The 
^lUe dame would take cold if she stood 
in that damp coach-house. 

No choice was left; the ofibr was both 
courteous and cordial, and the pair went 
into the nutshell abode: it was a com- 

E lete magazine of industry, their host, to 
is vocation of porter adding that of cob¬ 
bler. On one side were awls, lasts, and 
old shoes; in a corner stood a cuckoo 
clock, with its swinging pendulum; in 
another hung a wicker-cage, tenanted by 
a chattering magpie. From the centre of 
the dinsy cieling was suspended a dull 
lamp, which burnt all day, for not a ray 
of borrowed light ever entered from the 
glass'door. Our porter, who was gallant,- 
offered his fair guest a seat in a huge 
leathern chair, that nearly filled the room; 
he then, for the entertainment of the 
gentleman, commenced a political discua- 
sion on the state of afiiiirs in general. He 
knew every thing, and with much gravity 
acquainted his hearers with all that was 
going on at the IViilleries: it was his 
opinion, too, that Napoleon would shortly 
be readied from Saint Helena. The 

E entleman seemed highly amused with 
is entertainer, and received each sally 
with hear^ bursts of laughter. Mean¬ 
time the violence of the storm decreased, 
and os a qiuet drixzliqg rain had set in 
for the rest of the day, the lady express¬ 
ed some wmptoms of impatience and 
fatigue. Upon this the host immediately 
inter^ted himself in the midit of one 
of his best descriptions. ^ 
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*' If I might venture,*' said he, ** to 
make so unworthjr an ofliur to madame, I 
have an umbrella, it is of ample dimen¬ 
sions, though rather of an antique cut.*' 
He then drew from a hidden reces^ an 
umbrella, the like of which bad never 
been seen in the streets of Paris since the 
said metropolis had been a Christian city. 
At sight of the ponderous machine the gen¬ 
tleman laughed till tears stood in his eyes. 

** As I frankly own,*' said be, *'that I 
have not a sous in niy pocket, is it pos¬ 
sible that you think me honest enough to 
be trusted with such a treasure ? ** 

" Yes,” replied the porter, “ I think 
you have an honest face. I seldom walk 
the streets with this umbrella, as 1 am 
very hardy, and cure little fur the risk of 
compromising my attire; but it will cover 
the little lady from the wet. Such as it 
is, it is at your service, and I dare say I 
can find the lady a pair of old clogs." 


The lady accepted the clogs, and thus 
equipped the strangers quittra Uic hos* 
pitablc old man. 

About an hour afterwards, a footman 
in the r(^l jivery brought back the pre¬ 
cious umbrella, aad the clogs, with a 
packet directed to the old porter, and 
containing a bank-note to the amount of 
a thousand francs from the Due de 
Berri. The footman then proceeded to the 
Champs Elys^es. aad, after some trouble, 
sncccMed in finding the toueme de chaitety 
to whom he said, very coolly: " Do you 
know this glove, madame r — here are 
eight sous, and the Due de Berri requests 
you to return the princess's umbrella." 

The unfortunate Due de Berri, n few 
days before bis violent death, was beard 
to relate this anecdote with great good 
humour. 


WOMAN'S WORTH. 

FROM THB OEBMAN OF SCniLLBR. 

All honour to Woman, on earth's dreary way 
She diffuses of Heaven the bright beaming ray. 

The juy-giving bands of love, too, she weaves. 

From me Graces her chaste flowing vtnl she receives. 
Her fostering hands the fuel bestow. 

By which our best feelings eternally glow. 

From truth's, from reason's, bonds still straying^ 
Proud man pursues his dreary course, 

Thoughts wild and restless still betraying, 

A victim still to passion's force. 

Oft noxious on the future gaxing. 

Its labour still his soul renews. 

Some baseless empty dream still raising. 

Which midst the stars he e'en pursues. 

But soon is the wanderer gently lured back 
By Woman's sweet smil^ to reason's lost tradt; 
Bwk to reality’s regions f^in. 

Where Nature her ^ple abode doth retain, 

From which, in soflt modesty purely arrayed. 

Her true daughter Woman hath never yet stray'd. 

In endless Intter strife engamng. 

In schemes of vudence still rife. 

No rest, no peace^ his cares'assuaging, 

Proems the outcast Nbn thro’, life. 

What he has formed again unddn^ 

No peace coiVOictiae posaons pve, 

Like Hydra’s ghastly heads Fcncwinc, 

More quickly than they cease to live. 


B 1 3 
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But Woman, ambitioua of ^rorthier praise, 

Culls the sweet flowers the present displays, 

And tends them incessant with watchfullest car^ 

Freer thaa Blan in her bounded career, 

Bicher tiian he with his much vaunted store 
Of Science profound and poetical lore. 

AU feelings else to self resigning, 

The icy heart of IMbin nei’er knows. 

Breast on tender breast reclining; 

The godlike joys which Love bestows; 

Knows not die mutual souls’ outpouring, 

No healing balm in tears confined. 

And stormv life’s incessant warring 
But hardens more bis hardened mind. 

As kissed by the breeze die £oUan lyre 
In harmony thrills through each trembling wire, 
ijo the sold of fond Woman, tenderly moved 
Bv the picture of woes which others have proved. 

Throbs in her bosom to sympathy true. 

And dims her bright eye with soft heavenly dew. 

By brutal force his swtw obtaining. 

All laws of justice Amn outbraves. 

Thus liussians, with the sword e,rphmng. 

Would prove whole nations bom for slaves. 

Stem discord's voice is ever raging. 

Mild charitv afirighted flown. 

In bitter fcucl for aye engaging 
He harks to violence mone. 

But the sceptre of Morals, with kmdli«t hand 
By woman is sway’d; at her gentle command 
The fierce raging storms of contention abater 
And all that existed in mutual hate 
In amity’s bonds she soothingly joins, 

And di^rd’a harsh dements firmly combines. 

A. Ql 


TO THE MEMORY OF • ♦ • * 

His dream of life hath pass’d away. 

And Death, triumphant, bears its sway 
Upon that marble brow; 

That rorm, so latelv fimigbt with graces 
That fine and intellectuaf fiic<^ 

Is cold and lifdess now. 

How sad the change since first we mot— 
In memory’s eye 1 see him yet 
As hwth and beauty smil’d: 

When she, with whom his soul was tied. 
With woman’s love and woman’s pride 
lifis happy hours beguil’d. 

They loved, and were bdoved by all; 

Their hearts ne’er clos’d ’gainst pity’s call. 
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Nor mnm’d the mooraer’a tone: 
Ah! would that those could now iinparr 
That solace to the widow’s heart 

Which from her lips they’ve known. 

Hers is, alas! no common ^ef; 

No earthly aid cm give relief, 

Or still her troubled soul: 

None, save that mighty Power above, 

So fidl of mercy, peace, and love, 
feluch sorrows can control. 

Her love-fraught days of bliss are o’er 
Her soul’s b^t joy is now no more. 

And all around is gloom: 

The £rame of his exaltt^ mind, 

8o noble, generous, and kind, 

Now slumbers in the tomb. 

But, ah! she will not tarry long— 
Amidst life’s sad and sorrowing throng 
She will nut long remain: 

Soon will her wearied spirit fly 
To join his sainted soul on high, 

Nnd never part agsiin 


iReliietD of iLiteratuce, Sitsi, etc. 

THE ANNUALS. 


Ti Kv-BrsAKE Fon 1932. Edited by 
i’'redenc Mantel Beynoldt. Longman 
and Co. Price One Guinea. 

Has Annuals been in vogue in the 
days when Shakspeare flourished ; had 
he, after feasting his eyes on the crimson 
silk binding of the li;ou of a work which 
now lies l^orc us, price one guinea (we 
feel ourselves in a most circumstantial 
humour); had the bard, we say, after 
this indulgence, perused the list ot lords 
and ladies bright,” countesses, honour- 
ables, M. P.’s, and othir notables, whose 
names are tastefully displaced in small 
caps, at the bottom of page iv., somewhat 
like the enumeration of oil imaginable 
virtues on the monumental marble of the 
departed; we opine that in such case so 
great a proficient in the knowledge of 
human nature would scarcely have ven¬ 
tured on the question, ** what’s in a 
name?” Slender os may be our own 
provision of science, we right well know 
the power of a name to propitiate edito¬ 
rial favour; and so does our learned coit- 
frlre (if we may presume to call him so^ 


who has this season culled a choice bou- 

3 net of lordships and loiiyships, to scatter 
leir sweets through the gilt-edged pages 
of the ” Keepsake.” Here and there^ to 
be sur^ we observe the intrusion of an 
untitled scribbler—-seiierally one belong¬ 
ing to the trade (the word will out) of 
authorship — admitted, we suppose, on 
suSerance, as an old stager is occasion¬ 
ally allow^ to figure on the same boards 
with a select coterie of amateur Romeos^ 
Jufliers, Calistas, &c. The names of these 
obscure consumers of the midnight lamp 
serve as a foil, at least in the table of con¬ 
tents, to those of the camme U font contri¬ 
butors. The former are the plebeian 
daisies that border an aristocratic parterre 
of pinks and tulips. 

l.et it not be imagined, from our ob¬ 
servations on titled authors—* on names 
with handles afiixed to them—that we 
have any invidious purpose in view. We 
eotertmn a vast respect for literary lords 
and ladies, and right glad are we tnat the 
days are gone when barons bold found 
more difficulty in writing their own names, 
than in stonning castles and levying c 
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tributions on insolent roturien; explc^ 
which, in the present pragmatical dajrt, 
are termed burglaries and highway rob¬ 
beries. A little leamingy with ml its 
dangers, keeps the magnates of the land 
from dabbling in mischief. For our own 
parts, wc should be delighted to see even 
the bench of bishofis attacked with' a vio¬ 
lent fit of the cacoetha tcribendi, and con¬ 
tributing whole pages of their unctuous 
eloquence to all tlic weeklies, inonthli^ 
quarterlies, and annuals of the press, in¬ 
stead of exposing their right reverend 
graces to the risk of being burnt in effigy 
bv the rabble of Nottingham or Derby. 
'\^e merely ventured, though with ex¬ 
treme diffidence, a remark on the immo^ 
tal poet’s mistake in denying the omni¬ 
potence of a name. Wc look again to 
the table of contents of the crimson vo¬ 
lume now lying on our table, and we arc 
completely dazzled by the constellation 
of noble and honourable names which 
flashes its brilliancy on our eyes. To 
criticise articles to which such signatures 
are affixed would be sacrilege. To hint 
that a Lord James would do well to 
cultivate an acquaintance with grammar, 
or that a Sir John’s pathos makes us 
laugh, (for the ladies, they arc all 
of course delectable,) would be abso¬ 
lutely worse than robbing an altar. In 
no respect, therefore, has the gentle¬ 
man set in editorial authority over the 
** Kcemake” displayed more tact than in 
excluding from bis hot-pressed vellum, os 
far as the measure was practicable, the 
** profane rabble” of authors — excuse 
the phrase, ladies—we quote Horace, 
who, like the afoiiesaid gentleman, held 
in utter abomination theprofaHtm vu/gat. 
We might, perhaps, with the aid of a good 
telcscopi*, observe a spot or two on the 
sun’s disk; but we tbre not level the 
critical lorgnette at the pi^es of a work 
open only to the inspirations of genius 
presentable at court. 

Reader, induct your fingers into a pair 
of milk-white kid gloves, and then, with 
all befitting caution, you may venture to 
turn over the leaves of the “ Keepsake 
for 1839.” Has not every page an odour 
of otto of roses? Wc will hazard the 
assertion, that the precious manuscript of 
each article has been written " with a 
neat little crow quill” on embossed satin 
paper, and by the soft, silvery light of a 
Grecian lamp in some exquisite boudoir, 
whose rose coloured silken festoons tiirow 


a dfdicate tinge upon the noble counte¬ 
nance of the author or fair authoress. 
Sileh compositions are purged of the 
roush, caustic humour which marks the 
productions of the untitled fry who will 
scribble you sheets of boisterous wit by 
the hour; nor will vour eonanimiW be at 
all disturbed by uie pathetic effusions 
with which plebeians occasionally mar¬ 
tyrise your nerves. Your vulgar writers 
have the pretension to amuse or instruct 
— they ami at effect — their wit has a 
rude, indecent health about it: your 
patrician genius is sickly, languid, and 
genteel. 

Wc reprat, that our high reverence for 
the exclusive circle of Almacks shields 
the aristocratical literature of the ” Keep¬ 
sake” from the exercise of our vocation 
in detail: wc can only observe, generally, 
that the upper house has contributed 
many pieces, especially in the poetical 
department, which may be strongly re¬ 
commended as narcotics. Wc have 
some smart lively pieces from the re¬ 
gulars of the literary corps. If we may 
venture on that distinction. The table 
of contents, tergw, guaterguc beaiiu, is in 
four several places adorned with the 
magic initials, L. £. L. ^ The Dream,” 
by the author of Frankenstein, is a liigbly 
interesting talc. We like '* The Cham¬ 
pion,” by Mrs. Gore, far better than 
” Lady Evelyn Savilc^s three trials,” from 
the pen of the same authoress. Theodore 
Hook, for a wonder, has contrived to be 
extremely amusing, without aiming a 
single shaft at the mob of householders 
who vegetate in the neighbourhood of 
Russell and Bedford Squares. Had the. 
author been sufficiently acquainted with 
the localities of Bavaria, where tlie scene 
of his sto^ is laid, we might probably 
have been favoured with the usual thread¬ 


bare allusions to the unaccoiintable vul- 
gwt^ which prefers a eomfoitable domi¬ 
cile in the cast to an attic in the west. 
** Bai^, an Autographield Memoir,” 

W. Jerdan, is written with much inge¬ 
nuity. 

We quote the following extracts, which, 
in addition to thdr other merits, possess 
that of brevity: — 


xoKooir iM sxmuBn (xo* ix 18SI). 
Bjf Lord John RvueU, 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

A single borsemen paces Rotten Row; 
In Brookes's sits one fyddmnet to penise 
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'X^e broad, dull sheet which tells the lack'of 
news; 

At White's a londy Brummell lifts his glass 
^ see two emp^ hackney coaches pass; 

timid bouaemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
To take her lover'serm in Grosvenor Square; 
Prom shop deserted bastes the ’prentice 
dandy. 

And seeks—oh bUss! — the MoBy-a tern- 
Jiora fandi. 

Meantfana the batter'd pavement is at rest, 
And waiters wut in vain to spy a guest; 
'Ihomas himself. Cook, Warren, Fenton, 
Long, 

Have all left town to jdn the Margate 
throng. 

Tlw winlthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives bis blue barouche and 
four; 

The peer, who made him rich, with d(^ and 

g“n» 

Toils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a 
scorching sun. 

IHX SXLV^neVOTXD. 

Sjf Mitt Agnet StrickUmd- 
She hath forsaken courtly halls and bowers 
For his dear sake—ay, cheerfully resign’d 
Country and friends for him, and hafo en¬ 
twined 

Her fate with his in dark and stormy hours. 
As the fond ivy clings to ruin'd lowers 
With generous love, and never liatb inclined 
Hound gilded domes and palaces to wind. 

Or flung her wintry wreath midst summer 
wers. 

Ilei dieek is pale —it hath grown palo for 
iiim. 

Her all of earthly joy, her heaven below. 

He fades before her —fades in wont and 
woe — 

She sees Ills lamp of life wax faint and dim, 
Essays to act the Roman matron’s part. 

And veils with patient smiles a bn^ng 
heart 

AUTX&XISXHXNT XXTaAOUUMAET. 

By Joteph Jetyll. 

Mr. J. having frequently witnessed with 
regret country gentlemen in Uieir country 
houses reduced to the dulness of a domestic 
cimle, and thereby md to attempt suicide in 
the montli of November, or, what is more 
melancholy, to invite the andent and neigh¬ 
bouring fandUes of the Togs, the Rags, and 
the Befotaiis; having also observed the ft- 
rili^ with whirii job horses and the books of 
a dreuLating iibr^ an supplied from Lon« 
don to any distance, has opened an office in 
Spring Garden for die purpose of forniahing 
country genUemen in their country houses 
with company and guests on the must mode¬ 
rate terms. 


An annual subscriber of thirty guineay 
will be entided to receive four guests^ change¬ 
able weekly, at the will of the country gen¬ 
tleman. 

An annual aubaeriber of fifteen guineas 
will be entitled to reedve two guests change¬ 
able once a fortnight. 

It will appear from the cotali^c, diet 
Mr. J. has a choice and elegant assortment 
of six hundred and seventeen guests, ready 
to -eet off at a moment’s warning to any 
country gentlemen at any country house; 
omong whom will be found diree Scotch 
peers, seven ditto Irisli, fifteen decayed baro¬ 
nets, eight yellow admirals, for^-seven ma- 
jar-«norals on half-pay (who narrate the 
whrde of die Peninsular war), twenty-seven 
fiuzing dowagers, one hundred and eighty- 
seven old maids on small annuidea* and 
several unlicneflced clergymen who play a 
litdc on the fiddle. 

Deaf and dumb people, sportsmen, and 
gentlemen who describe tours to Paris and 
Fonthill at half price. 

All the above play at cards, and usually 
with success, if partners. No objection to 
cards on Sunday evenings or rainy momiflgs. 

The country gendeman to allow the guests 
four feeds a day, as in die esse of job^ and 
to produce claret if a Scotch or Iridi peer be 
present. 

Sliould any guest be disapproved of, the 
country gendeman is derived to write the 
word ** bore” against liis name in the cata¬ 
logue, or chalk it on his back as he leaves 
the country house, and his place sliell be 
immediately filled up by the return of the 
stage-coach. 

Society Officet Spring Gardentt 
Oc/oferSe. 1822. 

The pictorial departmentof the "Keep¬ 
sake” opens with a spirited and beauti¬ 
ful work of art from the graver of 
Charles Heath. Wc may have seen a 
mure perfect face, and a more laboured 
plate; but in freedom of touch, and 
vividuess of expression, it is surpassed 
by none. The subject is a charming 
on«,— tlie portrmt of Mrs. Stanhope, by 
Roebard; mceful, vivacious, and, far 
above all other charms natural: the slight 
irregularity of the mouth is compensated 
by greater attractions than jKnerally 
accompany perfect beauty. The only 
conspicuous fault is, that the arm ui 
carelessly finished; and, owing to the 
bard drapeiy of the clo^ seems a little, 
contracted. The presentation plate is 
a new and elegant design by Corbould; 
an urn from toe antique surmounts a 
slab of marbl^ on wbicn the name of the 
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possessor is to be written: it is delicately 
engraved by Mittan. We cannot bestow 
the same praise on the vignette j like* 
wise an urn from the antique, designed 
by Corbould; to the urn itself we have 
no objection, but wc greatly dislike the 
stiff composition of a woman or muse 
engraved thereon, or rather therein; 
the rounding of the vase ought to be 
seen, notwithstanding the pictorial r- 
presentation; but we seem to look at a 
scene contrived in the interior, through 
an opening in the side of the vase. The 
bands of figure arc well drawn ; we 
can sec nothing else in the design de¬ 
serving coinniendatiou. The engraving, 
by Heath and Mittan is good. Four artists 
have been employed m this plate, but 
their labours do not appear to harmonise. 

The female flgnre entitled "Constance,” 
by Miss Sharpe, possesses elegance and 
case, with a natural expression of reflec¬ 
tion; the face and figure arc well en¬ 
graved by Charles Heath, but the trees 
and'background ore ictl in a culpable 
state of negligence, which gives a laded 
look to the whole; this is the more to 
be rogrcitcd, as we perceive that these 
accompaniments have been prettily de¬ 
signed. There is a want of clearness 
in this plate. As for the pair of sc.ira- 
niouchcsfi»iiring in the print called " The 
Champion^' they are really and truly 
beneath criticism. "Dressing tor the Ball” 
by Deveria, presents us with a portrait 
of that celebrated artist’s sister: it is 
splendidly engraved by Bacon; the at¬ 
tendant figures have uo merit except as 
contrasts, but the plate is in haniiouious 
tone. “ Good Angels,” a powerful en¬ 
graving by Heath from Howard: is 
remarkable for ^eat richness of light 
and shade; notwithstanding some awk¬ 
wardness of attitude in the principal 
human figures, it is a picture that arrests 
and long retains the aitentiou. "The 
Repentance of Nineveh” displays Mar¬ 
tin's peculiar mannerisms; a strong effect 
of light and shadow seems its principal 
attraction, at least to the naked eye, but 
examine it with a strong magnifying glass, 
and in an instant a wonderful scene is 
developed; groups of minute spots stert 
into the active energy of figures effective 
38 those of the natural size; great 
praise of course is due to the engraver, 
Henry Lc Keux. "Isola Bella” is a 
beau^l scene from Stanfield, by I. T. 
WiUmore: the distance and point of 


right are finely graduated, and the whole 
is in harmonious tone ." Byron’s Dream” 
is pictured amidst a fanciful and rather 
perapcctiveless group of Palmyrian pillars. 
The standing figure has some spectral 
dignity, but the sleeping poet is of a 
most unsentimental ei^onpoint. The 
mawkish title of "Do you remember 
it?” is enough to prejudice any one who 
detests affectation against the succeeding 
plate, but it deserves great comment 
ation as a work of ait: the suffusion of 
the countenance u true to nature, with¬ 
out approaching to caricature; the hair 
the eyes, and features bear the appear¬ 
ance of excessive weeping, and the 
utmost dejection of grief. The hand 
that holds the picture is ill drawn, and the 
back ground scarcely begun; we must say 
nothing about finish except in the figure 
and f<ice, which arc worked with great 
skill and delicacy by Mr. Charles Heath. 
A Bonningtoo I was our first exclama¬ 
tion on arriving at the nextjplatc; but it 
proves to be a most successful imitation 
of the style of that great artist, by J. W. 
Wrivht, splendidly engraved by J.C. Ed¬ 
wards. The figure, face, and attitude of 
the old woman are wonderfully expres¬ 
sive : wc almost pause to hear her speak. 
The arms and dni|>ery of the younger 
lady arc not well drawii; the folds of the 
latter arc lumpy on the left, and look as 
if stuffed with pillows. Wc are not par¬ 
tisans of what foreign artists call" a John- 
Bull love of violent black and white in 
printing engravings;” but we think a 
deeper tint in the back-ground would 
Imve added striking brilliancy to the 

S ,and thrown it forward into magical 
: altogether, the plate is a gem of 
the highest order. Although the figures 
in the foreground arc rather spotty. 
* Marly*? is a fine picture, by Turner, 
engraved by Miller. As an historical 
scene, it possesses interest: the avenue 
of trees, and the winding banks of the 
Seine, are beautiful. A magnificent ar¬ 
chitectural persp^tive view of the "In¬ 
terior of the Zwinger Palace, Dresden,” 
is by Prout, finely touched by Wallis. 
Another scene, of historical interest, is 
" St. Germain en Laye,” from Turner, 
on which we cannot bestow unqualified 

E raise. The figures are the best part; 
ut we sympathise with the unfortunate 
man who appears half engulfed in earth, 
without any api^nt reason for such a 
punishment. Ihe tree on the bridge' 
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would ha?c been better sketched by many 
a girl who had taken a quarterns lesson 
in pencil drawing; and the monotony of 
tint pervading the palace and the terrace 
renders it difficult for the eye to distin¬ 
guish between them. The horizontal line, 
so disagreeable in Ac background, is 
certainly a feature of this view of the 
scene; it must, therefore, bo tolerated: 
the bridge is black and sudden. The 
neat plate is the best design wc ever 
remember from the pencil of Miss L. 
Sharpe; the perspective is well preserved, 
the figures harmonious; the eye takes in 
the whole scene, without meeting any dis¬ 
traction from smttybits or clashing lights; 
and several inaividuals among the groups 
possess grace and beauty. In the cos* 
tume, however, of the whole design. Miss 
L. Sharpe has shown a most Lonuon-likc 
UDCODsciousiicss of country life. The 
bride and bridegroom have a marvellous 
resemblance to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the fashion plates: that circumstance 
may be accidental, but the groups of 
spectators arc evidently composed of 
laffics of the same class; and the men 
have the air of smart flippant London 
shopmen. These mock gentry arc never 
seen lounging in rusUc churchyards; nor 
do country Tadics in full-dress, on any 
occasion, Kiicel around a church-door. 
T'ie same hand (liat has produced much 
li..rmony and beauty iu this design can, 
if properly directed, riortray objects in 
perfect acconiancewith truth and nature. 
The plate is delicately engraved and well 
finished by C. Rolls: it is rather fmntiy 
printed. An admirable Sniirke closes the 
Keepsake plates, called Scandal.** As 
to tno recipient personage^ wc have an 
old woman, an intimate and early ac* 
quuntanc^ who has but one kind of face 
and one attitude for every piece of won¬ 
der : the f^re is, indeed, only rivalled 
by life itself. The lady who relates the 
scan. mag. is likewise very expressive; 
but her face and head are out of pro¬ 
portion. Although the engraver has sadly 
ni^lected him, we are greatly captivated 
with the young gentleman in the comer, 
who is occupied with the amusement or 
tantalising iiis canine favourite. Wo 
never recollect to have seen a Smirko 
veiy highly engraved; but Mr. Mitchell 
has well preserved the expression of the 
g;roup. 


Heath’s PicToaEsouE Annuai for 1833* 
Longman and Co. One Guinea. 

WiTU the recollecrion of Stanfield** 
puntings, exhibited at Somerset House 
and Snflbik Street, fresh on our memory, 
we were not prepared to trace the coarse¬ 
ness of the scene painter so frequently as 
wcdointhisvolumc. This is an utigraciolis 
observation wherewith to commence the 
examination of a series of dcrigns, among 
which we find several entitled to great 
praise; but the froutispiecc forces this 
observation from us. It is indeed a con¬ 
coction of all the fiiults scattered through 
the Imok, and oflcnils by linnlness, ill 
drawn trees, and defective perspective. 

Tlic vignette, a scene from Isula Bella, 
is in better taste: it is pleasingly touched 
by the graver of Goodal. “ The Swiss 
Cottage,** engraved by Allen, has merit; 
yet there is hardness in the point of sieht. 

'* Douio d'Ossola’* has a wild, fine sky, 
and the tops of the distant mountains are 
good; the trees arc any thing but ifatu- 
ral: coarseness in the point of sight 
^ain oflendsthe ^c. Wallis is not happy 
in the scene of “ LaraMaggiorc:*’ tne 
water is molten lead, tlic perspective bad; 
the shrubby foreground is better than in 
the former plates; the touches on the 
tops of the opposite distant mountains 
please, but the merit reminds us of the 
techniCiil tricks of scene-painting. We 
are tired of fault finding, and are glad to 
hail “ Angara** as a fine bold scene, en¬ 
graved in a spirited manner by R. Bran- 
dard. We should like to turn out an 
ugly, coarse group of trees. The trees In 
the next plate are much better, tlic figures 
pleasing; the distant water and hills are 
muddy. The " Exterior of Milan Cathe¬ 
dral'* is an attra(!tivc print; and though 
the tint is a little too sudden between the 
cathedral and the house on the left sid^ 
it may be considered well engraved by 
Carter. Wc cannot admire either of the 
Veronas: bad trees, and hard water; the 
sky is grod in both. “ St. Gio c Paolo,** 
a Venetian scene, is really beautiful; sky, 
water, buildingSjand perspective are fault* 
less: the engraver, Willmore, deserves 
great credit. " The Dogana** is wild, 
bold, and beautiful; Goodal has done 

1 ‘ustice to it. The third Venetian scene 
las no striking beauties, but the general 
efiect is pleasing. " Murano” is veiy 
beautiful, the figures are animated and 
picturesque and well designed. We can 
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congratulate Wallis on the success of his 
plate. Mazorba*' is hard and unattrae- 
live, the perspective sudden and bad. In 
** Trent” and Roveredo” we discern 
the same faults. ** Tronsberg” is more 
pleasing;^ the i^res and foreground de> 
serve praise. Both the ” Insprucks” are 
coarse and hard, and perspectiveless. The 
water in “ Landeck” resembles hay. 
*' Feldkircfc” is much better; the lights 
are a little too strong for Wraonious 
tone. ” Constance” is engraved by Jor< 
dan: it gives a theatrical Sect of moon* 
li^ti but it will be much ailmired: the 
moon is too large. There are many re- 
deemine qualities in the plate of” Scba£ 
hausen, but the white and black tints 
are too violently contrasted. The same 
fault is apparent in ” Strasburg.” Through¬ 
out the whole of the designs, the figures 
are veiy superior in merit. 

We cannot forbear to remark, that, 
whilst perfection has been almost atmined 
by our marine and architectural painters 
and .engravers, and whilst a wonderful 
effect has been produced in the sky and 
aerial tints, since students have been ad* 
mitted to the inspection of the Claudes 
at the British Institurion, yet trees are 
often neglected in on extraordinary man¬ 
ner; and when introduced, arc so badly 
drawn, as to look like spots of deformity. 
This foult, which is disceriiiblc in the 
works of Prout, Stanfield, and even Hard¬ 
ing; ou^t to he corrected by a course 
ot stucty, sedulously directed to one 
particular object. We can no more award 
exclusive praise to a landscape-painter, 
renowned for buildings, air, and water, 
but who draws trees worse than manp 
school mrls, than we can to a portrait 
painter mmous for his eyes, but unable to 
paint a mouth. 

We have commenced our review of 
this attractive volume by possine judg¬ 
ment on its pictorial emoellishments. 
In adopting tms course we confess we 
have been giudnl chiefly bv the consider¬ 
ation that a huTM class of purchasers of 
annuals look rather to the jUustntions of 
fhe engraver than to those of the author. 
In this instancy however, the sketehes of 
the latter arc exceedingly graphic, and 
possess a degree of interest which leads 
the reader insensibly from page to page, 
till, at Its conclusion, the volume is efo^ 
with regret. 


Hie following extract affbrds a hiat as 
useful as the mode of conv^ing it is 
amusing: — 


Lausanne is esdauvely a place of plea¬ 
sure^ as Genera is of business. At the 
former we were in danger of wanting money, 
with English gold in our pocket, because no 
one knew the vdue of thesormign. At 
the postoffice, which is also the mcssageric, 
they absolutely refused to reedve, on any 
terms, the dangerous coin. The same re¬ 
publican feeling prevulcd at bankers where 
we applied; but at length we had the good 
fortune to obtain our desire at the trifling 
cost of MX or seven per cent The best 
money to travel with is Messrs. Henies* 
circular notes; but at all events English 
gold should bo exchanged for Napoleons at 
i'aris. A Napoleon is worth twenty ftancs 
every where; end a soverci^ worth twenty, 
five at Paris, and any thing it will fetch 
elsewhere. A traveller should not have more 
silvmr in bis pocket than necessary; for the 
moment he passes the frontier, be will be 
sure to lose by it Francs, it is true, arc a 
sort of universal coin; but the stranger, 
who has not time to calculate at every step, 
or who persuades himself that it is not worth 
his while, is apt to confound them with the 
denominations of the country through which 
he passes. In Lombardy, for instance, few 
of the shopkeepers will hesitate to accept of 
a franc, wtiicli is worth about ten-pence, in¬ 
stead of an Austrian lir^ which is worth 
about dghUpence halfpeimy. Tbe best way 
is to devote a few minutes, on entering each 
country, to the tadc of making oneself ac¬ 
quaint^ with the common currency. To 
get rid of this subject, we would advise the 
traveller, in paying for trifling scrvlcoi, to 
pve, without aiking, about os much as they 
would cost in EnglanA If he demanu 
what is to pay, he will dther be grondy over¬ 
charged, or what is still wors^ the oustter 
will be left insidiously to Monsieiu'a gene- 
rotity. We remember, on our first viut to 
the Continent, witnesting the following vcvne 
in a barber's shop in the ancient dty 
Caen I — 


Eiulbk Stranger {entering nbruptfy), I say, 
what do you charge for shaving? 

Sarier (bowing profinindfyt and b^fing hit 
hand upon kit 1 have the houoiir of 

ai^i^g yon, dr, that 1 wfll not cut yonr 

'Singer tUt dewn tuijneietufy and suttQq 
and the tperation it performed. 

Stranger. Now, I say, what is to psy ? 

Barber (initA reepedrfid coq/Ueiioe}. 1 iri4 
not presume, air, to n^e any cfaai^ for so 


* A figure of speech among tbe vulgar, which means dmply, •* 1 will not overchaigo you." 
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unimportant a service. I leevo the matter 
entirely to your generosity; and, jud^ng by 
your appearance, 1 feel that I shall not hare 
reason to regret doing so. 

Stronger {reddeniag and loeUng/oeUeh 
oftaraoie/y, while he etrivee aU he con to he 
angry). Pshaw! .(gowt about Aa£^a*ero»it.) 

* Barber. 1 return you, sir, my most grate¬ 
ful acknowledgments. 1 liave the honour of 
wishing you a very good morning. Pray, 
air, (os ttrmger u going out,) allow me to 
ask, — but 1 beg that you will remember 
I make no charge—any thing for the boy? 

Stranger (in a sAout ^thunder). No! G— 
d—you! (Erit met rage.) 

When consulted by a friend on the subject 
of tbo studies which might be necessary by 
way of preparation for travelling on the Con¬ 
tinent, “ are budi Ficncli and Italian indis- 
jwsable? Would some knowledge of tiie 
civil law be useful?" &c. &c. we answered, 
** All *s one for that: learn to keep your 
temper.'* The only way to do this is to 
make up your mind, beforu leaving England, 
to be cheated to a certain extent. Our own 
first journey, we well remember, was per¬ 
formed in a perfect fever of indfignatbn; 
and all for what? We arc ashamed to think 
of the pitiful sum with which we bought so 
much misery. 

'* The Adventures of the Forlorn Hope 
of the Simplon " in search of a new route 
over the Al[js, are told with considerable 
^dcct. 

At one place, in tiio midst of the moiin- 
toina, they found that the rude bridge over 
whicli they expected to pass, hod been swept 
away by an ovalanchc. The cliasm was sixty- 
feet broad, witli perpendicular sides, and a 
torrent roaring at the bottom; but Gcnend 
Bethmond only remarked to the men that 
they were ordered to cross, and that cross 
they must. A volunteer speedily presented 
himself, who, clambering to the bottom of 
the precipice, eyed deliberately the gloomy 
gulf before him. In vain 

** The angry spirit of the waters shrieked," 

for the veteran, — a mountaineer perhaps 
himself, —saw that the foundations of the 
bridge—which were nothing more than the 
holes in the bed of tlie torretit to receive the 
extremities of the poles, which had supported 
a transverse pole above—were still left, and 
not under the surfocc. Hei^led 

to bis companions to fasten the end of the 
cord to the precijdce abov^ and fling down 
the rest of tin coil to him: with tids burden 
on bis shoulders, he then stepped boldly, but 
, cautiously, into the water, fixing his 1^ in 
'tho foundotiomboles of the bii^e. As he 


sunk dec|KT and deeper in Ida progress 
through ^e roaring stream, beiuling up 
against the coivent, and seeming to grapple 
with it as with a human enemy, it may be 
imagined that the spectacle was viewed with 
intense interest by his comrades above. 
Sometimes the hblefl were for opart, and, in 
striding from ono to the other, it seemed a 
miracle that be was not swept away; some¬ 
times they were too shallow to afford suf¬ 
ficient purchase; and, as he stood swaying 
and tottering for the moment, a smothered 
cry burst from the hearts of tiic spectators — 
converted into a shout of triumph and ap¬ 
plause as he suddenly sprung forward anoth^ 
step, plunged his leg into a deeper crovice, 
and ranaiued steady. Sometimes the holes 
were too deep—a still more imminent dan¬ 
ger; and once or twice there was nothing 
visible of the adventurer, above the surface, 
but bis arms and head, his wild eyes glaring 
like those of a water-demon amidst his 
prey, and his teeth seen fiercely clenched 
tiirough the dripping and disordered mus- 
tachio. The wind in tiie mean time increased 
every moment, and as it swept moaning 
through tiie chasm, whenever it struck tlie 
river, the black water rose with a burst and 
a shriek. The spirit of human daring at lost 
conquered, and foe soldier stood panting on 
the opposite precipice. What was gained 
by the exploit ? Tlic rope stretched acniss 
the chasm, and fastened firmly at either ride, 
was os good as Waterloo Bridge to the gallant 
Frenchmen! General Befomond lumself 
was the first to follow the volunteer; and 
after him a tliousaiid men — knupsacked, 
armed, and accoutred, swung themselves, 
one by one, asross the abyss, a slender cord 
tiieir only support, andandpino torrent their 
only footing. *1116 dogs of lira division, 
amounting to five, with a heroism less for¬ 
tunate, but not less admirable, next tried the 
passage. They had vraited till the lost man 
had crossed — for a soldier's dog belongs to 
the regiment—and then, with a quick moaii- 
Ing cry, sprung simultaneously into tho 
gulf: two only reached the opixxdte cliffi^ 
tiie other three were swept away by tint 
torrent. These gallant beasts were seen for 
several minutes struggling among lira surf; 
they receded imperceptibly; and then sunk 
at once in an eddy that whirled them out of 
sight. Two died in silence; but a wiM and 
stifled yell told the despair of the third. Tho 
•adventurers, at the foot of an almost perpen¬ 
dicular mountain, which it was necessary to 
cross before nighwfall, hod little time to 
grieve for their fiuthful friends. With the 
assistance of tiieir bayonets, which they in¬ 
serted, while climbing, in the interstices of 
tho rock, to servo as s support, they recom¬ 
menced their perilous ascent; but even after 
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a consid«fablo time had dapsedi they often 
turned their heads as some sound from die 
daifc river below- readied them, and looked 
down with a van^e hope into the gulf. 

The terror of the Austrian posts may be 
conceived, when tlicy saw a thousand men 
rusliittg down upon them ftrom the Alps, by 
passes w'hicb Nature lierself hod fortified 
with seemingly inaccessible ramparts! llio 
expefdon -was completely successful, botli 
OB regarded its inmiediatc and ulterior pur¬ 
pose : and, indeed, witli all the disadvantages 
attending the opening of a new and hasara- 
oua route, the column reached the point of 
reodesvous, several days before that of Ge¬ 
neral Monrey, which debouched by the 
pass of St. BemanL 'Ihc famous battle 
of Marengo took place immediately after; 
and the construction of the military road of 
the Simplon was decreed. 

It was crcntiially found that tlie route 
of the Simplon shortened the distance from 
Paris to Milan by nearly fifty leagues. 

“Love in an Avalanche” is a whimsi¬ 
cal sketch, though we arc more than half 
inclined to agree with the author, that 
** it contains a gross libel on the beauti¬ 
ful sex.” We much regret that we can¬ 
not find space for the interesting and 
romantic episode, headed, “ The Storm- 
lights of Anzusca.” The chapters dc- 
ecriptive of Milan and Venice will be [wr- 
usea with much gratification, both by 
those who have and those who have not 
visited those far-famed cities: the loctili- 
tiesof the latter,—“ the Venice of poetiy, 
and passion, and romanre,” arc well de¬ 
scribed. Tite concluding portion of the 
volume is devoted to a uarratirc of the 
author’s journey through the Tyrol,— 
that land hallowed by the struggle for 
firecdom,—whence our traveller pro¬ 
ceeded Mong the banks of the Rliioe to 
Strasbourg. 

“ Heatli’gl^cturesquc Annual” is more 
splendidly bound than any annual we 
have yet seen. 


The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile 
S ouvENia. Edited Mrk Alaric 
Watts. Longman and Co. 

The Juvenile Annual, edited hy Mrs* 
Alaric Watts, stands alone amon^ other 
works of a similar name, inasmuch as it 
is carefulljf adapted to the use of young 
children, from the age of six to eleven. 
It is composed of snort tales, in which 
we trace a cast of reality and utility that 


occasionally reminds us of the “ Evenings- 
at Home.” 

We can justly commend many prose 
arricles, especially tlie pieces from the 
pen of the editress. “ The Joumiy,” 
and the “ Sights of Paris ” are admira¬ 
bly adapted to ^e capacities of children, 
without an ofiensive appearance of 
stooping to thdur intellects: we find 
mucii tliat is new and entertaimng in 
the observations. “ Boyhood in the 
Country” is charmingly written; and 
“ The Little Fowler” is a delightful tale. 
“ The Epistle from a little Girl who did 
not mind her Stops” is the best and 
simplest lesson we ever saw g^ven to a 
child on the difficult and indefinite art of 
punctuation. ** The Children of Alsace” 
IS a narrative of interest, that Will be read 
with pleasure by young and old. Yet, 
one word on an important subject. Pa¬ 
rents, like British sovereigns, ought never 
to be in the wrong, and a tale founded on 
the principle of children acting in oppo¬ 
sition to their parents, however blame- 
able those parents maybe, has an injurious 
tendency. “ Bathinendi” is good, but 
not exactly adapted to young children. 
“ The Castle of Capaccio " does not pos¬ 
sess the slightest attraction; it is a grown 
person's story, made easy for young 
people, and composed of mill narrative 
and dry generality. Children care not a 
straw for great literary names. ** The 
Day of Pleasure,” and “ The Siege of 
Antwerp,” arc written with much sim¬ 
plicity and nature, and come very close 
to tlie heart. Wc cannot commend the 
pocUral contributions to this volume, 
most of which arc strongly imbued with an 
ailectatioii of sentimentality. Amongst 
the favourable exceptions must be ranked 
the following articles: —The Wind in a 
Rage,” which has higher merit than any 
poem wc have seen this year from the 
gifted Ho wit .family; “ The Old Horse,” 
“ The Bear and the Bakers,” ” Natural 
Piety,” and a hymn or two. No editor 
of Juvenile Annuals seems aware that 
moralising verses on the state of child¬ 
hood, how interesting soever to readers 
of a more advanced age, are neither un¬ 
derstood nor appreciated by children. 

Like Mrs. Watts, we think the plates 
for too good and costly for the hands 
into which they are to pass, and the ex¬ 
pense far overbalances the slight degree 
of pleasure which they afford to the 
young possessors. Many of the tales in 
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Juvenile Annuals are sacrificed to the illus* 
traUon of plates, and for the pur|) 0 se 8 of 
education wc should findaereat iinprove< 
meat in such works, if the literature sug< 
gested the designs, instead of the designs 
Che literature. Light pleasing plates, of 
little expense, such as ornament the 
publications of Harvey and Darton, would 
then be substituted for highly* iiiiished 
but oflen inappropriate engravings, and a 
huge body of cnoicc litcniture might then 
be afftiroed. A child is no jiidue of a 
fine engraving; it looks wliether the story 
be well told by the picture, curing for littio 
else; nay. often wondering why,in the pre« 
sent order of things, dull stories and 
verses should be accompanied,by such 
pretty pictures. 

Several of tho plates deserve notice 
for their pictorial merit, and are well en> 
graved; among these, wc mirticidarise the 
frontispiece, and a very pleasing vignette. 
*• The Grandfather’s Nap” is very pretty 
and natural. "The Roman Family,’* 
remarkable for clearnc.'8 of tune, is an 
expressive and fine design, and is well 
engraved by Englchcart. " Antwerp,” 
though lightly touched, is a gem: the 
gradation of perspective, and the aerial 
and liaxy effect of the distance, arc cx> 
celient. It is designed by Cox, and en¬ 
graved by K. Wallis, an artist who gcnc- 
rollv obtains our warmest commendations. 
We find great imjirovcmnnt in the bind¬ 
ing ''the " New Year’s Gift j ” it has dis¬ 
carded its delicately tinted covers, and 
adopted in their place a material better 
suited to encounter the busy little fingers 
that will assiduously turn its attractive 
pages. 

AH XFISTLE FRUU A i.lTTLV Ciai. WHO MD 

MOT “ MIMI HXa STOVK,” HUT WUO SOME- 

TiHES WROTE C.SriTAL I.ETrEKR. 

I cannot tell you my dear jane how very 
delighted I was to remvc your letters and 
to find that you were returned home on the 
the tenth of next month We arc going to 
have a dance on the water there is to be a 
nice band and fireworks if it nuns we are to 
have supper in the tent morning Mamma 
will see you safely home so I hope my aunt 
will let you come and sec us the day after 
our dance All the little Boys and girls of the 
Village school are to play in tho grounds 
when you come 1 will show you all the 
sheila which we got when we were at tho sea 
aide in Bedford^iro There are many pretty 
flowers, and trees but we liked finding shells 
and sea-weed of which tlwre whs plentyVpon- 
the lulls Utere were many wiM flowers but 


fliey were poor things-compared to our owtt 
Mamma and Papa took us to see some wild 
licasts upon die outside of a ]ai;gu caravan 
There was written up “Tho largest collection 
of Wild Boasts since the days of Noah ” so 
wc went in and saw the Elepbaat I expected 
that it would be just as large a beast as Papa 
And Mamma who went in first got* up the 
ladder aMonkey leaped upon her liack and 
put her liand before her moutli to prevent her 
calling out for help Iiut Papa siwii pulled olT 
lier disagreeable companion The Elephant 
which we saw first had not room to lie down 
so he always stood upon the top of his head 
llierc was a Monkey sitting quietly cracking 
nuts wlu) threw the shells at me 

llicre were also Kaglre .ind Lions and T!-. 
gen outside the Caravan I'here were pictures 
of beasts painted on Canvass which were not 
inside the Crocodile and lUiinoceraa and 
many more which 1 hoped to sec The skin 
of the Elephant is very hard, he seems very 
strong and carried Ins heavy trunk witli great 
case a mile otl* From here wo u'ent to soino 
giinlens in which we saw nil oiir little fa¬ 
vourites running about the rocks the I’eri- 
wiiikle, tiie Bjc orchis the Fly orchia and 
pretty Patfiitilla on tlic tops of some Mgh 
trees There were many large crows nests, 
and tiiu old Birds were teaching their young 
ones to fly and they actually pushed tliem 
out of the nests down their throats Papa 
hays the old ones stuff'Partridges Eggs whicii 
tliey first break with their bills 1 lately heard 
a very nice story about tlie Mannots they 
make places to lire in under ground in the 
form of a Y and carry moss and hay to line 
diem and when the load is too large to cariy 
in their inoudis they make a kind of live cart 
and one lies on his back and puts up his 
paws after tlicy Imve heaiied up tliehay upon 
him and die hlicks pull him by the tail till 
they get him to tiieir nests. 

Wu went to a party the other day to see a 
learned dog his name is Sancho he can tell 
how many people there arc in the room he 
counts them by Eating his master gives him 
pieces of meat one bit after another aud he- 
Eats and Eats Every hotly in tho room I mean, 
every one but his master thought he would 
not stop at die right niirober but he did and 
would not touch a piece more diough bis 
master tried to make him when you come I 
will tell you more wonderful things about him. 
and about a lame mouse with a long tail too 
long a tul to put in a letter Mamma tliiiifcs 
1 am your affectionate cousin Eluk. 

The Litebahy Sodvenib. JUdifed by 
Alarie WatU. Longman and Co. 

.Fob eight yean the JAierarif'Souoemr. 
has borne the highest rank among Us 
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contemporariet, and, as well for the 
beauty of its embellishments as for the 
supenoritv of its literature, has ever been 
considerea a niMt acceptable present for 
tb^oung, the fur, the rood, and Uie pure. 

1 %e frontispiece of the present volume 
has been dismissed from the hands of the 
engraver long before completion; and 
even bad the plate received the last 
touches, the subject is far from attractive. 
The espression of the face is forced into 
constrained gaiety, wholly different from 
the charms of a natural smile; the figure 
is staff*. The next plate represents one of 
those beautiful little fresco scenes, for 
which Stothard is renowned, and is far 
the best of this species of design which 
we have yet seen. It has been reduced 
with the utmost skill and regard to pro* 
portion ;— the perspective is admirwle, 
and the engraving most delicately touched. 
In^'Obcrwessel on the Rhine,” the trans* 
ition from dark to light, or rather from 
black to white, is too violent: the back 


S round should have had more work, or 
ke*fore ground to the right a lighter 
tone. The succeeding plate is a bad 
engraving from a magnificent picture. 
The hard liny strokes of the graver make 
the features appear harsh and wooden. 
The curls seem as if cut out of cloth. 
The folds of the satin robe are trifling 
and siiotty. Finish could not have ren¬ 
dered the plate good, yet there is a mi¬ 
serable want of it. ** Numa and Egeria,” 
by H. Howard, engraved in pretty equal 
tone by C. Rolls, is pleasing and interest¬ 
ing. We have not yet seen in any of the 
Annuals, a good design bv the Johannots. 
—-** Going to Mass” is the very worst of 
them all;—it is in vain to search for a 
point deserving commendation: the odd 
uttie distortion meant for a child, the 
tree, the watch, the perspectiveless dis¬ 
tance are even worse than the two prin¬ 
cipal figures: the engraver seems to nave 
abandoned it in despair. " Lady Jane 
Grey in the Tower,” engraved by Mit- 
chel, from Northcote, presents a his¬ 
torical subject that must excite universal 
interest, although it is not the^ hap¬ 
piest production of the great painter; 
It is fairly engraved. ”Tbe Tower of 
iKindon,” from Turner, engraved by 
Miller, is a treasure of art, both in regard 
to design and execution. The murky 
atmosphere of I^ondon is findy distin¬ 
guished from the brilliant summer sky 


above; the water, the lights, are magical, 
the harmony of toue perfect. All the 
peculiarities of the scene are true. The 
only foult perceptible is, that the hulk to 
the right iqipears as if cut out of marble. 
” The Tarantella” is strongly illustretive 
of national character, and d^rves atten¬ 
tion as a work of art. It is well enmved 
by Greatbatch, from a painting by Mont- 
voisin. The subject is not to our taste. 
The next plate has been left in a state 
so crude and unfinished, that it is impos¬ 
sible to dtftinguish between the faults of 
the painter and those of the engraver. 
The breadth of the drapeiy in the fore¬ 
ground is ungraceful. The lady is at 
present asleqi. There is an idea of ele* 
gance in the design which might be 
brought out after many days* assiduous 
labour. ^ ” The Oeveria Famil}',” designed 
by Achille Deveria, is certainly the most 
attractive picture in the Souvenir; it is 
lively and original. Even the good opi¬ 
nion of themselves so apparent in me 
dmnranor of the whole group, is most 
amusing to those who study character. 
Sangster has engraved this plate in his 
happiest style, and has given it a most 
delicate fimsh. ** The A^t,” by Alfred 
Jqhannot, is entitled to more commend¬ 
ation as an engraving than as a design; 
but the head of the principal figure in 
the group is efibctivc. ^ The heads of the 
soldiers are disproportionate and gigantic, 
and their'faces have the appearance of 
masks. The face of the child is miserably 
done, the figure worse. 

The first remarkable circumstance to 
be noted in the literary department of 
the Souvenir is the abrance of most of 
the names by which its pages were for¬ 
merly distinguished—Allan Cunningham, 
H(^, Bulwer, Malcolm, bfo. Hemans, 
L. £. Macginn, Crofton Crokbr, Ac. 
A devotion to mere names is one of the 
crying sins with which editors of Annuals 
are charaeable: in some instances^ the 
places of these stars are as well up 
by new contributors^ and, for our parts, 
we have tiie temoity to own that we 
prefer^od productions (irom new writers 
to indifferent articles bearing the rigna- 
ture of established names. The most 
superior paper in the 5oinmur—”Fe-‘ 
male Friends,” by Mrs. Watts, — we 
have selected for our prose extract. The 
talents of this amiable lady are admiraUy 
suited to the delineation of the delicate 
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features of female character; and we 
would recommend her to sketch other 
classes of females, 'mtb the same minute 
vet vigorous pencil. " The Signal,*’ by 
Lcitcir Ritchie, will be read with deep 
interest, although the dhmement )■« 
wound up with a darinir dcSancc of all 

S robability. “ The Runaway,” by Miss 
litford, IS by no means in that lady's 
best style. “ The Bride of the Nile,” 
** The Jubilee,” and '* Benedetto Man- 
gone,” are well written. The best poet¬ 
ical contributor is the author of Lillian. 
His ** StanxBs,” drawing a parallel be¬ 
tween the Plague in Boccacio’s era, and 
the approaching pestilence in our own, 
aro skilfully touched: we shall extract 
the best verses. “ The Bridal of Bel¬ 
mont,” is an old story: wc have seen 
it vamped up in many an evanescent 

I iulilication, which, in the course of the 
ast five years, has enjoyed a glimmer of 
existence. The author of Lillian, how¬ 
ever, though rather free in s >me passant's, 
has told the tale with spirit, with poetical 
fire, and a cadence of music. 

When in a publication like the present 
we meet with the paper entitled, ” The 
Conversazione,” what can we say to Mr. 
Alaric Watts, but that he ha-, injured 
himself and served his enemies, by the 
blind headstrong indulgence of hU resenu 
ment? There is talent ami very probably 
triit^' in this performance; but why do 
wc find it here ? If newspaper mongers, 
and other libellers deserve castigation, 
why not make a sixpenny book of the 
whole atfair, and fight the battle out on 
proper ground? This ill-judged satire 
cannot fail to detract from the former 
higii character of the I^crary Souvenir. 
The article may make its little blaze 
and bustle among editors of Ma^zincs 
and newspapers, but it will be read with¬ 
out interest Iw the whole class of Annual 
purchasers. By taking notice of his ene¬ 
mies, Mr. Alaric Watts promotes their 
ends. Hie crawlers of the press who, 
under pretence of criticism, direct their 
puny stings against private cbaracier, 
and who attack, for tne vei 7 purpose of 
exdting attention, are never so well 

E leased as when they draw on themselves 
teniry or personal castigariou. To the 
scribbler who mistakes scurrility for wit, 
even the notoriety ofa Bow Street, notice 
is not without its value. It is really, as¬ 
tonishing that a man who, like Mr. Alaric 
Watts, knows the tricks of the trade, 
vox.. IV. 
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can for a moment step aside from his 
course to draw these '* Tritons of the 
minnows” from their native shoals. 

The binding of the Souvenir is greatly 
improved. 

STANZAS. 

they say tlic fearful guest. 

Onward, still onwonl to the west, 

Poised on his sulphurous wings, ^vances; 
Who, on the frosen river's Isniks, 

Has (hiuned the Kussiau ilutiiut's ranks. 
And marr'd the might of Warsaw's lanros. 

Another year —a brief, brief year! 

And, lo! tho fell destroyer here; 

Me comes with all his gloomy terrors: 
'Jlicii guilt will read the properest books. 
And folly wear the solierest looks, 

And virtue shudder at her errors. 

And there’ll be sermons in the street; 

.\nd every friend and foe we iiicvt 
Will wear the dismal gari> of sorrow; 

And quacks will send tlieir lies oliuut. 

And weary llalfiird will find out 
He must h.ivn four new bays to-morrow. 

But you shall fly from these dork signs. 
As did those liiippy Florentines, * 

Ere from your ciiuek one ro-.c is faded; 
And hide your youth and loveliness 
In some bright garden’s green recess, 

By walls fen^ round, by huge trees shaded: 

There brooks sludl dance in liglit along. 
And birds shall trill their constant song 
Of pleasure from their leafy dwelling; 

You shall have music, novels, toys; 

But still the chiefest of your joys 
Must be, fair lady, story-telling. 

Be cautious how you choose your men: 
Djn’t look for people of the pm, 

Scholars who read, or write tho papers; 
Don’t think of wits, who talk to dine. 
Who drink tlieir patron's newest wine. 
And cure their patron’s newest vapours. 

Avoid all youths who toil for praise, 

By quoting Liston’s lost new phrase; 

Or sigh to leave higli fame behind tliem. 
For swallowing awords, or dancing jig% 

Or imitating ducks and pigs; 

Take men of sense—if you can flnti them. 

nsMAiiE raizMOB. 

*' 1 write of what 1 know." — Eiblvs. 
Gentle Reader, hath it ever happened to 
youto have been domesticated', for any length 
of time, with a family belonging to tlw 
Society of Friends? If it have, you will be 
able to judge j6f the fidelity of my jneture: 
if, on the contrary, they have flitted before 
your, sight, leaving notJiing on your visIm 
but a plainly-dressed, plainly-spoken, and, it 
may be, a plninly.featured people, the foU 
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loving little Aetch may not prove unin¬ 
teresting ftom its novelty. 

It Iwth fiillen to my lot, in the cerlier 
period of my life^ to be thrown into the 
society of not a few of the mostdiatinguisheft 
families of the sect. On my first acquaint¬ 
ance I was greatly at a loss to distinguirii 
any diilhreiice in the female part of the fra¬ 
ternity. In tlieir instance, youth and age 
seem^ to have lost their usual characteris¬ 
tics when attired in the same humble livery; 
and when at length 1 learned at a glance to 
distinguish tlie matron IVom tlic maiden, I 
found that it required a still keener percep¬ 
tion to distinguish one maiden from another: 
the same brown gown and poke-bonnet were 
common to them all, and it was not until a 
month’s residence among them that I learned 
to separate the smart from the staid. By the 
end of that period, however, I became fami¬ 
liar withtlie nice distinction of a ptalted and 
drouTt-crowned bonnet; between the bonnet 
lined with ndiUe, and the lioniiet lined witli 
the tame colour; between the gaiety of white 
strings, as compared with tlic gravity of 
strings mode of tbo palest drab! 

Pn my first introduction to a Friend’s 
family, the peculiarity that must struck (and 
I must contess, surprised) me, was the entire 
altscnce of ail finesse in the manners of the 
lodiea To my sopliistirated taste there was 
something, as it seemed to me. too unveiled, 
too straightforward, both in appearance and 
manner; a sort of hiiigularity, which ap¬ 
peared to me to want rounding olf. Hiey 
asked questions without circumlocution, and 
returned answers without any softening 
qualifiration. It hath been said, that “ a 
Quaker never gives a direct answer.” This 
saying ajipears to me to belong to that family 
of jests which arc more distinguished for 
their piquancy than their tnitli. I slioiild 
say, tliat the reverse of tliis maxim Is the 
fart; but tliat 1 fear to atte.qipt, by my in¬ 
dividual strength, to remove what has been 
considered so ancient a landmark. 

. Another peculiarity, which forcibly struck 
me in their conversation, is what Mrs. Mala- 
prop would call a “ nice derangement of 
epitaphs; " in other words, an extreme pro¬ 
priety of diction ; their strict attention to the 
stri&est rules of Lindley Murray. 'With 
them, our excellent friend, Hannah More, 
could have no pretext for reiterating her 
fkvourite precept of ** calling things by their 
right names.” With tliem “ pink is pink, 
and not scarlet.” 1 n their conversation there 
is an utter absence of all exaggeration or 
embellishment, and I am almost tempted- to 
believe that their children are bom with a 
knowledge of tlie dryness of comparison; of 
the distinction between positive and supm-la- 
tlve. However this may be, I am quite cer¬ 
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tain that a mete cliild v^Id stand a diance 
of severe reprelwnsion who should be guilqr 
of characterising an eadident as a mitfartwHt, 

But my reader- must not imagine that 1 
goined all this inftirmation as easily as he 
does. Nok indeed! it required some tset to 
approach very near the gentle sisters (of the 
himhera 1 pi^ns to know nothing), for they 
have a profuniid horror of ridieule, and a 
shrinking sort of distrust for all wlio are 
elsd in motley. This feeling does not arise 
ftom coldness, but is the result of a retired 
education and a secluded life. To a Quaker, 
the presence of a- silly woman of iksbion 
would inspire more restraint than that of. a 
whole body of-profound pliilasophera. 

'i'hdr peculiarity of language, too, which 
they value as the hedge of their “ garden 
enclosed,’’tends to piacea great gulf bet ween 
them and the rest of tlie world. They can¬ 
not ask you how you do, witiwut feeling tliat 
they have not even words in common with 
their fellow-creatures. This prevents a free 
interchange of ideas, and may he one cause 
why they are so little known ; they seldom, 
perhaps, feel quite at their ease, excepting in 
the society of persons of their own persuasion. 

And here I cannot but remark bow seldom 
a correct version of the Quaken-phraseology 
is to bo met witli, even in the works of sudi 
writers as have chosen members of that body 
for their dramatis jtersona. Qne great no¬ 
velist, Sir Walter Scott, has made worthy 
Joshua Geddes guilty of swearitig at littio 
Benjie; and his gentle sister Rachael mani¬ 
fests small respert for the rides of grammar. 
Tlie seniimems imputed to these good people 
are, however, more in accordance with those 
of the ” society ” than their pliraseology; the 
acquisition of which would seem to be a 
matter of some difflcnlty, since their trusty 
friend and woli-beloved champion, Charles 
I.amb, is not entirely guiltless of now and 
then murdering the Friends’ English. 

But if any adventurer, urged by curiosity, 
or a better Jl-eling, will take the trouble to 
break tlic ice and pierce beyond the veil, I 
do not think that he will find his labour ill- 
bestowed. He will immediately be struck 
by what I have noticed — a startliiigcandour 
of manner; t^e result' either of great con¬ 
fidence or great singleness of mind : he must 
decide which. If he appeal to me, I slisll 
without hesitation refer it to the latter cause. 
And now, supposing my reader to have ad¬ 
vanced some stejw towm an acquaintance- 
siiip; to have go^ over the chili whidi the 
THEE and THOU will not fail to throw 
over *a fijrst eolloqtiyr be will stand some 
diance at being fVosen bock \n a want of 
sympathy In tiie material of smalhi^lk. Mode 
and pieces of public amosemcn^^thosc staple 
oommnditiM of the overture o# converMtim, 
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will not BnilluiQ bere. To thcm^ dancing 
and nanncanfoibiddcnthingBi of aUaueli 
thioga our proteslant nuna am profoundly 
ignorant. Their education has unltted them 
to decide on the reqaective merita 'of a Paata 
or a Sontag. They cannot deacant on the 
talent of rival compown, Beethoven or Roa. 
aini» or decide on the auperior charm of the 
mazurka or the gallopade. 

But though they can do none of tliew 
things, and are not versed in the art of ele. 
gant trifling, we will venture to predict tiuu 

will meet with no lack of useful pr valu¬ 
able information among them. If the auper- 
sriucture be witliout ornament, the founda¬ 
tion is not without sOl'dity. He will find 
none of that ignorance of matters which 
should bo of universal notmiety, which is 
sometimes to be met witli in the conversation 
of their more showy neighbours. No female 
member of the S^ety of Friends would 
ever be likely to mistake the Reformation for 
the Restoration, or confound ScoUatuf* with 
JSnuloHd'n last catholic king James. 

If our Friend be a man of science, whetlier 
lutaralist, geologist, or botanist, wc will ven- 
tune to promise that he shall not enter ten 
familiea without finding in five of tliem 
ladies, neither old nor ugly, who are able to 
encounter him on his own ground, and this, 
too, without any assumption of extraordinaiy 
learning. With tliem such knowledge b 
too much a matter of course to be made a 
matter of vanity; and if we must acknow- 
leilgc that their elders arc somewliat rigid in 
exc'- ding them tVom the amusements that 
are lo be found abroad, we must not omit to 
allow that they amply provide them with 
sucli as are calculirted to embellisli home. 

Again, if our visitor be a poet, we will 
ensure him abundant sympathy in his fa¬ 
vourite pursuit. Poetic taste, which may be 
almost said to amount to a passion among 
the youth of tlieir sect, is, 1 fancy, the escape- 
valvo through which their reprened musical 
talent evaporates. Among thrir most ac¬ 
credited favourites are Wordswordi, BeatUe, 
Montgomery, Cowper, and Campbell; and if 
the funner have most of their praise, the last 
baa, 1 suspect, most of their love. Campbell 
is, iodeed, the Apollo of the Friends; and 1 
Bcarcdy l^ow amongst them a damsel of 
seventeen who cannot repeat the ** Pleasures 
of Hope," and « Gertrude of Wyoming," 
from baginning to end. 

.Of prose-writers that are not of their 
own body, their theological fiivouritcs are 
Cudworth and Thomka A Kempis. locked, 
the writings of the latm sie in sribh high 
pute among them, that, bad the QuakersabU 
ibopric tobestow, be wcmld undeabtedWbave 
been eallid upem to fill its chair. Of ttaefar 
ikvowlte' poveliflU 1 dare not say nuiebt- 


Sk Uiiteleaa of reading is strictly fbrbiddeii,' 
under the designafion of '* unprofitable 
books." Notwithstanding this pr^ibitkm, 
however, 1 have usually discovered that the' 
younger part of the body contrive by sotue 
means or other, to roidce themielvea ae- 
cpiainted with the works of our most popular 
writen of fiction. 1 fbel a tendenieas in 
alluding to this subject, from tlieftar «f get¬ 
ting my fair friends into a scrape. Never¬ 
theless (su6 raid), such is tlte fact; for 
each heart liatli its own peculiar star. Of 
their parliamenury fiivouritcs, WllberfoiW' 
was the idol before whom they bowed, lias 
may seem odd in a sect whose policy is so 
evidently liberal; but in this instance, what 
they consider the smaller good is made to 
bend to the one of greater magnitude, and 
tiius they forgive Ills Toryism for the sriie of 
his pbilauthroiiy. 

8o much for mind, and now for outward 
show." 

As a lover of impartiality, I must not ne¬ 
glect to caution any uiifortunale husband, 
who may be smarting under the recent in¬ 
action of n hill from AlaBamc Canon, and 
wlio is ready to wish tliat his wife had tfoen 
of the sect tiiat are limit{>d in tlic chcuce of 
their dresses, from being over-hssty in his 
judgment. I am of opinion that wlicn the 
Creator, for the sian of our first parents, or¬ 
dained tliat they should need clothings heim- 
paii^ to the oripnal oftender, and all her 
female posterity, a taste, which converted 
the penalty into a boon; on this principle 
only can 1 account for tho love of dress so 
common tothem all. Even the Quakeresses, 
who. In obedience to the injunction of St. 
Panl, " refrain from outivard adorning," 
and are restricted by their elilers to garments 
composed of scarcely more than two colours, 
contrive from these simple elements to ex¬ 
tract as mucli food fur vanity as a painter 
from ids seven primitive colours, or a musi-. 
ciaii from his octave of notes. It.is true, the 
origmal materials are limited; but O for die 
varieties that tiicir ingenuity will contrive lb 
extract from these simple elements! Pint* 
there is white—<pure unadulterated wlute; 
tfaeu there is ‘dead* white; then there is 
‘ blue ’ white; then tiioro is ‘ peerl' white, 
then there is * French ’ white, and heaven 
kuowa how many other whites. ^ Next fol¬ 
low the greys: first there is a simple gr^» 
then «blue’ grey, then ‘ash* grey, then 
* silver * grey, then * raven ’ grgy, .fqd, foe 
aught 1 know, a dozen other gr^ 'flien 
come the fown, the * light * fowo, the ' hare’v 
back,' and the ‘ brown paper * colour. Then 
fallow (with thrir endless aubdiviaioiM]i the 
'fo^U» of tire *Esteriiariec,'tbe * dovM,' 
the *. riates,’ ' ppccs,' die * mulbClriea,' 
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tbe * brante^' and the * Loodoa smokes,*— 
varieties innumerable, and with distinctions 
onij visible to the practised eye nf a lady 
friend. As for their muslin handkerchiefs, 
let no unfortunate wight, whilst in the act of 
paying a bill for Brussels lace, envy thoso 
who Iwve no such bill to pay; lest him rest 
assured that his burden is borne in some 
shape or other by his graver brethren; ho 
may know that a muslin hankcrchief may be 
bought for eighteen pence, but he does not 
perhaps know that it may be bought for 
eighth shillings also; und that tbe *‘ as¬ 
ters ** have a peculiar pawhant for tite latter- 
priced article. It is true, that a double in¬ 
stead of a single border forms the principle, 
1 should say the only difference, between tlio 
India and British manufactuns: no mat- 
tar ; the India is the most difficult to Iw pro- 
euretl, therefore the most to.be desired, and 
I consequently the thing to be worn! 

Anri then their chausmre — in tliis piiint 
they resemble our French neighbours more 
than any other people; it is certain that they 
confine tliemselvea to shoes of two colours — 
brown and black; but then, tlieir varieties! 
from the wofer-soled drawing-room, to the 
clog-soled walking-shoe! verily, their name 
should be legion, for they inde^ are many. 

And then their gloves—who ever iaw a 
Quakeress with a soiled glove? On the 
eontnry, who boa not remiukcd the delicate 
ciflour, and superior fitting of their digital 
eoveriugs. And well may it be so; for 
though ready-made gloves may do well 
enough for an undistinguisliing court beauty, 
her refinement must stoop to that of a Quaker 
belle, who wears no gloves but such as are 
made fbr her own individual fingerr. 

Atad then their pocket handkerchiefa,— 
I verily bdieve that the present fashion of 
the wieHcAtnr hvd^ proceeded from them. It 
b true, dwt they do not require the corners 
to be so elaborately embroidered; but for 
years have they been distinguished for the 
<qwn work borto on cobwebJike cambric; 

' noc are they to be satisfied with the poiaes- 
aian of a moderate riiare of these superior 
articles. No, indeed; they fully indemnify 
themselves by having these necessaries of the 
fitnok poirible quality, and in tbelavgest pos¬ 
sible quantity. 

So Jong age as tbe rrign of Charles II., 
it was obmrved of a mat autesman, that he 
waa "curious in bis linen as a Quaker: " — 
and this implied axiom of die saventoenth 
ctatK|(ts folly in force at the present day. 

' Ow'observation more, and 1 have dt^ 
In-ffie-meM^gemeitf of thM most unmenage- 
ohle put'df a ladj^s attire, vcleped a ahairi, 
we viml nmch any pret^ Fncnd against any 
fiiir oi^of the European continent (always 
oxcept;..a,]lsriy from S^n). O, the amoodi- 


ing of plaits that 1 have witnessed, to modify 
any unseemly excrescence at die back of tlia 
neck!—O, the patience required to overcome 
the stubbornness of rebellious sleeves, which 
threatened to obscure the delicate slope of a 
pair of drooping shoulders I — O, the care 
diet has been required to prevent the beau- 
dful sinuosity of a foil in the back from bring 
too much vriled, or the utter ennibiiation of 
ihe far-famed Grecian bend, in the sweep of 
its remorseless folds I 

All this 1 have witnessed; yet if any 
sceptical reader doubt the fideUcy of my 
sketch, and enquire how I became acquainted 
with all these mysteries, 1 may tell him that 
I do not know by wliat authority he pre¬ 
sumes to doubt my veraciQr. If, however, 
a knowledge of tlie truth will lull bis sus¬ 
picions, I may as well confess the fact, 

** That die glance which I eheribird most 
fondly and dearly. 

Beam’d from under a bonnet of drab- 
colour’d hue 

and that though my fair one hod tlie bad 
taste to prefor a husband from among her 
" own people; ”—that though I am in my 
forty-fifth year, and a bachelor for her sake, 
still 1 cannot forget the trepidation which 
the rustle of a certain drab-coloured gown 
used to produce, or die hopes which a placid 
sister-like, smile once excited in my licarb 
Ihese arc— it may be—dull reminiscences; 
still I can never see a covey of these human 
p.nrtridgcs in their annual migration, without 
a certain aguish teri, nearly allied to me¬ 
lancholy. Still f am unable to pass the 
plainest of the sisterhood, without internally 
widiing her " God speed," for the sake of 
one wtm was the flower of tlie flock, and the 
queen of them all. 


Tub Continkntal Aknuai., akd Ro- 
uANTic Cabinet. JEdited 1m WUSam 
Kennedy Etq. lUarirtUed by Samuel 
Prmd, %q. SiuilJi and Elder. 

The first idea excited in our minds, by 
the survey of these plates, was, that a 
more rich, equal, and well-chosen col¬ 
lection of eii|raving8 and depws had 
never btfore illustrated one Tomme: % 
correct taste must hanre presided over the 
selection, wtuch possesses the merit of 
^eat variety. Although wp willii^y 
yield to IVout the pruso which he fiw 
ably won, «nd wbkh he fully maintuns, 
dT being at this time the first architectural, 
artist in tbe world; yet we would not 
exalt above Us ludum rank architeo 
tpitd r^raientatioD, hovrever foshioiwUe 
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ible it may have become. Ute deli> 
leation of olgects produced by the hand 
)f man rau^t nm‘er occupy a lower 
ptkde than rq)reiientations of natural 
uid living objects. Prout’a figures arc 
idmirabie—a fact of which there is 
kbundant confirmation in the present 
leautiful volume; witness the washing 
moups in the “ View at Meta,” and “ St. 
Kerre at Caen,” which plates are alto- 
^her splendid medmens of art: the 
irst engraved by T. Barber, and the last 
ly Carter. Then the groups of minuter 
ligures in ** Nuremburg,” engraved by 
Roberts; the Hotel de Ville’*'ot Bras- 
mls, likewise by Roberts; and of the 
'* Cathedral at Antwerp,” by Floy<l, are 
liandtcd with the utmost regard to pic¬ 
turesque perspective. Each of these 
[>latcs is masterly in every department, 
snd reflects great* credit on the engravers 
i» well as on the painter. ** Rouen Ca¬ 
thedral,” fironi Wallis’s graver, is udmir- 
sble in perspective, ana in dcUcate and 
Snished workmansl^ The vignette, a 
representation of “ The Roman Column 
near Treves,” is rich and ori^nal; and, 
what is rather a curiosity from the hand 
if Prout, it is groupetl with trees, which 
iro pleasingly executed. It is a very itt- 
tructive plate. The frame-work in which 
this pictorial jewel is set is delicately 
ornamented by Toiiham; the engraving 
b} loberts. 

The only fiiult t<i be discerned in any 
plate is, tW the block and white is a 
little too sudden in the Ikhts and dark 
lints of” St. Antonio of Padua;” likewise 
in the superb plate of ihe “ City and 
Bridge or Pra^e,” which is, neverthe¬ 
less, rqilete with beauty. This last is 
engraved by H. Ic Kciix. Were we in¬ 
clined to cavil, we should find it difficnlt 
to ptnnt out striking detects in any one 
print of this beautifiu Annual; and when 
we consider the small sum tbr which 
unateurs may possess themselves of so 
many engravings ve^ near perfection, we 
cannot help predicting that the wrorkwill 
find numerous purchasers. 

On the subject of the litenura depart¬ 
ment, we somewhat differ from Mr. Wm. 
^nnedy, editor and principal an- 
thort.we are certain tmu historical' 
mec^tes, even less embellished by 
iction than those of ”The Fanatic,” 
* The ^y*” and ** Hie Siege of Pcaguo,” 
would luve illustnitol these graphic 
leenes witit more dignity than tty 


mimcettes, which it would be better to 
consign to the blue boardings of the cir- 
culating-libraryt than to the pages of o 
topt^phical Auniud. There is a con¬ 
sistent of design, and a general prosper 
of utility, in tiiis class of Annuals, ci uUi« 
for serious tfiscusaion and valu^Ie re¬ 
search ; and tiiero are many curious lo¬ 
calities in the present prints into which 
we feel desirous to enquire, but whieh 
are not in the least explained by the let¬ 
terpress. Many of the tales, however, in 
tills volume are deserving of high praise. 

^ ” The Fanatic ” can hardly bo con¬ 
sidered as a romance: it is a strong de- 
lin^tion of historic character, if not of 
incident: the termination of the Calvin- 
istic hero’s career as a monk of La 
Trappe, is tnm to human nature, which 
never acts consistemly under undue ex¬ 
citement. “ The Wax Figure” is, in 
piurt, amuslim, but the narrative is per¬ 
plexed. “ Hie Black Gate of Treves ” 
IS a romance that the reader will peruse 
with suppressed breath. “ The P^a 
Donna ’’ has great merit end rich chorac- 
tcrmtic traits. ” Rarl^ Impressions ” is 
lull of pathos and deep interest." The Cot¬ 
tage ot Koswora,” “ The virtuous Daugh¬ 
ter,” and ” The Conscript,” have littio 
value, and consist of flimsy dreamy inci¬ 
dent, without connection or probability: 
supernatural stories, in order to be ef¬ 
fective, require great earnestness and 
perspicuity of narrative. ” The Rose of 
liouen ” IS an excellent romance, in the 
li^cliflb style—a luxuiy with which we 
arc seldom treated in these modern times. 

The bindins of Prout’s Continental 
Annual is of the richest maroon-eoloured 
Morocco, and combines durability with 
dt^nce. ' !. 

We are unavoidably compelled to re¬ 
serve our extract for our next Number* 


MsaioinEs db Madakb la Duchbw*. 

D’Abhantbs. Tomes I., 11., IIL, efc 

IV. Paris. 

Few have enjoyed more ample oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the various subjects treated in. 
these volumes than thecll^er and shrewd 
authoress. As tiie En^ish version has 
not yet appeareil before the public, we 
truislate tiie following extract: —^ 

The word tocieqr, after the reign of tettor* 
no longer served to disUngulih the socieil 
C c 3 
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meetiags of large circles of friendt and ac> 
quaintancea; in fac^ society had no existence. 
Individuals feared to make their abodes 
marked places for the display of luxury, or 
the reception of any particular set of people 
who seemed to have a taste for the convers¬ 
ation of each other; and when they threw 
oiien their doors for the purpose of giving a 
concert or a bail, diey dared not be select, 
but received indiscriminately all castes, who 
were intennixed and confounded. 

One day at a ball, at the hotel de Thdua- 
son *, hladame D——, a lady of the mieien 
rSgimet was induced to appear with her 
daughter. She arrived very late; the grand 
aalom was crowded to sutFocation, and it 
appeared on impossibility to find two places. 
Nevertheless, by dint of elbowing and remon¬ 
strating, the ladies won their way into the 
centre of tlie room. Whilst Madame I>—— 
was casting her eyes in all directions in search 
of a seat, die noticed a young girl whose 
countenance was charming, whose deep 
blue eyes timidly glanced from beneath a 
profusion of light curls, and whose whole 
appearance reminded her of some exquisite 
sylph. This young lady was rccundiictcd to 
her ]place by M. de Ti4nis: a dreumstance 
that BuflSdently attested her profidency as a 
dancer; that Vestris of the salons never 
having been guilty of offering bis hand to 
any partner who was not celebrated os a fine 
dancer. The young lady was now restored 
to her chaperon, whose age appeared not to 
exceed that of an elder sister, and whose 
elegant attire rendered her the object of 
fem^e envy and observation. *' Who is tliot 
fair girl? ’* asked Madame D—— of tlie old 
Marquis d’Hautefoit, who had given her his 
arm. 

. ** How! do you not remember the Vicom- 
tesie de Beauliamois, who has within these 
ftw days become Ma^ Buonaparte ? This 
young belle is her daughter Hortense. But, 
hold, here is a vacant place beside ber~ 
come and seat yourself, and you may renew 
your acquaintance.” 

In reply. Mad. D—— drew M. d’Haute- 
fort by main force into one of the little 
apartments that surrounded the grand ro¬ 
tunda. AreyouDiad,mygoodfHend?'‘ 
suds he, when she could spew without being 
overheard: ** an elipble placn truly, fpr me, 
Iw the aide of Madame Buou^paitel Ernes¬ 
tine mutt then, perform, make acquaint- 
aniie witii her daqghter, a mott unfit eom- 
lianion for mine. Surdy, marquis, the 
anardiy of the tiin« most have turned your 


head. But, heavens! who is that beautiful 
person coming this way?” added die, indi¬ 
cating a lady who then entered the ^oon, 
and whose striking appearance attracted uni¬ 
versal attention. TUa beauty was ratiier 
under the middle sire, but the most perfect 
f^mmetry distinguished her person, which 
poBseased the grace and just proportions of 
loftier stature. She was the Venus of Uie 
capital, but formore exquirite than the work 
of Pliidias; inasmuch os the complexion and 
living tints of a lovely woman must surpoaa 
the inanimate grace of cold pale marble. 
Site had thesamepuri^ of outline; thoeamc 
perfection of hands, arms, and feet, and, 
more than aU, her countenance was irradiated 
with the most benevolent expression; a re¬ 
flection of the soul, denoting that all within 
was goodness. Her dress enhanced her 
beauty, rather by its classic simplicity than 
by its richness. She wore a robe of India 
musliu, draped after the antique; and fasten¬ 
ed on each shoulder with a cameo; her 
sleeve was clasped by a large gold armlet 
just above the elbow; her glossy end jet 
black hair was short and curled, in the 
fashion then called d la SYtua Over her 
white and beautiful shoulders was thrown a 
superb shawl of red cacbemire, which at that 
epoch was exceedingly rare, and beyond all 
price. Shefoldedit around her in a manner 
at once grac^ul and inctureaque. 

" That' it' Madame Tallicn,” whispered 
M. d’llautefort. 

Madame Tallien! ” cried Mad. P —— 

** Good heavens! my dear friend, wherefore 
did you prevail on me to enter such com¬ 
pany?” 

At this moment a strong odour of roses 
sensibly pervaded the apartment, and a 
sudden movement made towards the door by 
a crowd of people, drew the attention 
Madame P — ■ ■■ to a young person who 
entered at this very late hour. It would 
have been difficult topoint out the motive of 
this intoest, for she was not only plain, but 
even mly. Sbo was ill made, but than her 
little feet dan^ so well; her complexion 
was absolutdy brown, but then her large 
black eyes sparkled with such vivacity of 
expression! Her looks wen gradous and 
sweeutempered, but an observer might read 
in an instant that she could be dangerous if 
attadeed. The whole turn of her lively 
features bebfecned wit at will, yet mingled 
with an etr of aoodneas and ^plidij of 
■onl. It eeemea as though sho eouM be dM 
best of good^Bnends and the tncM emuslng 


* The H6tal de ThehiasMi, at the qnd of Rua Cfin|tt 4 ' $«i|ig the Bonkvqrd,' is 
rtmarkable fer ita inunense'an^t. Murat purdmied it under tita Consuttte. 
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or Bo^intancM: aha was tbo mode abora 
all the^AoUei and b^udes of the day; and 
wished (o boast tlMt he bad conversed 
with her though but fur an instant. All the 
men of distinction crowded round her the 
moment she appeared. M. Charles Dupaty, 
M. de'Trdnis, and M. Lafitte asked her at 
the some instant to dance. To these CAndi> 
dates she replied with wit and good humour, 
displaying as she smiled two rows of perfect 
ivory, and as she rondiiued to advance, the 
odour of lier perfumed drapery espauded 
through the saloon. 

Madame D — detested perfumes, and, 
like all otlier firetful and irritablo persons, 
always complained of what pleased eveiy 
body else. Suddenly rising from the liench 
where the object of general attraction had at 
len^^ found a seat, the higli-bom dame ex¬ 
claimed in a loud and impertinent tone — 
This must be the wile or daughter of 
Fargeou *, the odours she carries about her 
person are really overpowering! *’ 

“ The lady is Madame Hamelin," said 
M. d’Hautefort, who took a malicious plea¬ 
sure in announcing to Madame D - ■ - 
names that ho was aware were complete bug¬ 
bears to her. 

“ Madame llamclin ! ** cried Madame 
D——i in a voice of wrath; « Come here, 
Ernestine, put on your tippet, and let us 
instantly begone. And this maiiquis,” added 
she, wiA much indignation ,—** thii marquis 
assured me that 1 should be quite at home 
amongst old friends! Yes, truly, for tlie last 
hov 1 have alternately burnt witli tlie fever 
of i.tge or shuddered with inirror. Come, 
my daughter, let us begone ! ” 


MUSIC. 

Ik reviewing " 0 weep not for me,” a 
song composed by the Chevalier Sigig- 
mond Neukotnm, the words by M. A. 
Davis: we cannot but admire the latter, 
and think the music exceedingly vsell 
adapted; the style being rather peculiar. 

^ He went where they had left her,” a 
ballad written by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 
and composed Charles H. Ptirday: 
tlie wordfs are very impressive, and the 
masic. pretty. Heniy Kirko Whitb, 
the nmsic composed^ by John Henry 
Cross.: without criticising the origiuauty 
of the air, we can recouimend it to, aU 
lovers, of ballads ap worthyviof ^eir ud- 
tice; the word* aM ojiubic are exceed¬ 
ingly pretty. 


** A Book of Melodies,” price 15«., 
dedicated to her hlajesty, the words and 
music composed by Airs. Alexander Kerr: 
of this volume we niust observe, that we 
think it remarkably well got up, and 
consider most of the songs pleasing. 
This is the first production wc remciii- 
ber to liave seen of this lacly’s; and 
wc hope a suci'cssful result to her exer¬ 
tions, will induce her to favour the 
public with further speciiiicns. 

Wc have already said that the lx)ok is 
remarkably well got up; we then spoke 
of it as a music-book, without refer¬ 
ence to it as one of those competitors 
for fame at this prolific season for an¬ 
nuals of all kinds. It is amongst the 
cheapest of its class. There are twelve 
songs: the Icttcrqiress is rendered inter- 
cstiug by several intelligent explanatory 
notes, each embellished by a vignette. 
The vignette to "The Patriotic Swiss 
Song,” exhibits the three figures and 
part of the clock shown in our fashion- 
plate, No. XXII. for October, very ele¬ 
gantly ongraved. There are brides 
three well executed and large copper^ 
plate engravings bv W. Finden, Cliarles 
llolls, and J. and J. Johnstone, from 
paintings by R. Wcstull, II.A., and A. E. 
Chalon, printed on India paper, which 
greatly add to the attractiuns of the 
work, and render it n valuable and ac¬ 
ceptable gift. We have not here space 
to select a song, but we may recur 
to the work. Much as it displays the 
taste of Mrs. Alexander Kerr, and justi¬ 
fies the gracious patronage of her Ma¬ 
jesty, wc would, nevertlielcsB, caution 
aspirants against the error of making 
music book's other than music books ; in 
which both energy and means should be 
directed solely to one object, at the 
least possible cost to the public. 


The Moorish Qdxek ; a Record of Pom¬ 
peii ; and other Poems. Ajf Eleanor 
SHowdeH, Longman and Co. 

Wx find much in this lady*B principal 
poem that reminds us of the narrative 
style of the Proven 9 al and Spanish bal¬ 
lad romances. Dke many other female 
poets, she excels morein the description of 
sceneiy and flowers than in the anatomy 
of the human hean,-or in the eommand' 


* A celebrated perfumer of Paris. 
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of the passions. She has the merit of ad¬ 
hering closely to the peculiar i'catnrcs of 
the country where her scene is placed. 
Contrary to the general order of things 
in these publication, we prefer the major 
to the minor poems. 

The *' Moorish Queen” opens with some 
elegance. 

nu Muoaisn qoixm. 

CAMtO 

Batliing lus golden glories in tlic main, 

'i1)e setting sun shines o'er xomaniic S|Miin; 

'I'he Pyrenean mountains’ loftiest hdghtt 
Hie peak, tlie passing cloud, impending o’er 
Where scarce the venturous eagle dares to 
rear. 

Is circled with a crown of crimson light. 

We can olTer the following bouquet of 
natural Spanish flowers with not u little 
pleasure: — 

Strange coiurastto the wildness of the scene! 
Uncultured blossoms strewed tlic sward bc- 
tweiMi 

The darkling forest and the dashing flood, 
And the empurpled rhododendron grew 
.With lofty heath of variegated hue, 

Making a blooming garden of tlie wood. 

Amongst the flow’ring shrubs of giant height 
Th’ exhausted Spaniards halted for the night, 
In the green hollows of the nigged pass. 
Where, ’mid their tents, the oleander spread 
Its spiky tufts of white and vivid red. 
Waving above the long luxuriant grass. 


Thu Evk of St. Agnes ; a N'ovi4, in Four 
Voiumei. ify Mrs. Catharine Mason 
{late C. fyard). A. K. Newman. 

This is a Itook with a very pretty 
name—just such a name as in former 
days was wont to appeal most successriilly 
to our romantic filings. Recollecting 
the pleasure which our unsophisticatca 
imazinatkins once derived from the pe- 
niM of** TheBIeedingNun,”e/decgntiM 
ernne, and expecting to find in the pre¬ 


sent production some interesting details 
relative to the sisterhood, we took it 
peep into the first volume, when, to our 
infinite mortification, we found diat the 
work was a pseudo-fashionable novel, 
with ** a power ” of love in it. We read 
a little here and a little there, and a little 
every where, and found that the theme, as 
the poet says, ** was love, still love.” 
We repeat, that though not absolutely 
inimical to the tender passion, we were 
rather mortified by this discovery, as we 
expected to read of cloisters, and moon¬ 
lit aisles, and the sweet hymns of paic- 
faceU maidens, and the solemn swell of 
organs dying on the midnight air. 

ivhat more shall we say of '* The Eve 
of St. Agnes?” We know not; unless 
we may certify to ladies of a certain age, 
that the type is large and fair, and may 
be rend bv candle-light, or even fire-light, 
without tlic aid of spectacles. 


The Coumebciai.Vai)e-hec(;u. J. Allan 
and Co. Glasgow. Price 9s. 

This is truly mullum in parw, being 
in size two inches by three and a half! 
In contents: a calendar for twenty years; 
a table shewing the number of days from 
one month to the same day in any other; 
the new stamp duties; very comprehensive 
calculation, interest, and brokerage tables, 
admirably adapted for small as well as 
lai^ge dealings; a full table of the current 
coins of foreign countries, with their 
relative value in British money, calcu¬ 
lated at par; principal commercial 
cities, with their distances from London; 
alphabetical list of cities and towns in 
Great Britain; markets, population, and 
distance; ditto of Ireland, calculated 
from Dublin; fairs fixed in England and 
Wales, and also in Scotland; principal 
travelling routes in the three kingdoms; 
tables of weights and measures m Eng¬ 
land and in Scotland. 


SDirama, et(. 

Deoet Lane. — In the arduous part and elicitechtiie warm approbation of the 
of Ladj/ Maehetk, Miss Phillips most ere- audience. Macready's Ma^eth exhibiied 
Stably sustained her r^utation. Hm: a melange of his peculiar defects and bis 
performance, more especially in the con- most striking excellencies, — colloqniql 
ciiKling scene, wps extremely powerful, tameness nt tiie eommcncemcDt, but n 
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spirited and glowing represetUaUon of the 
workings of passion as the tragedy pro¬ 
ceeded. The other characters were re¬ 
spectably performed, pnrticulariy Macduf 
by Mr. Wallack. 

The Love Charm, or the Village Co~ 
qnette, translated bv Mr. Planchd front 
the b'rench opera of Le Pldltre, has been 
produced at this theatre, and with a de¬ 
gree of success far beyond its iiicrits. 
The plot, dialogue, and poetry of the 
niece must have ensured its damnation, 
but for the music of Anber, which has 
exercised a redeeming effect. The latter 
possesses much variety, and is distin¬ 
guished by originality and many charac¬ 
teristic beanties. Mrs. Wood, (who is 
the heroine) Mr. Wood, and Mr. H. 
Phillip performed the principal vocal 
parts extremely well. Mr. Seguio, from 
the Queen’s Theatre, appeared as the 
Quack Doctor, a part which he enacted 
with considerable hiiiuour. 

The Exile has been revived at this 
house, probably with a view to rival the 
I'ui^eons scenery and processions ex¬ 
hibited in the coronation of Anne Bolcyn 
at Covent Garden. If such be the iiiGt, 
we must award greater praiso to the de¬ 
sign than to the execution. The dresses, 
in point of iiropricty and even clean¬ 
liness, arc far interior to that particular 
style of costume which has been denoini- 
1 .ted ** shabby genteel,” and the person¬ 
ages who figure in the procession, with 
the exception of the Knights of Malta, 
look rather like iiiiwasheU iirtizans than 
nobles, ambassadors, and other courtly 
butterflies. Indeed, we at one time con¬ 
ceived the idea that in producing such 
specimens of the genus to be found prin¬ 
cipally in the precincts of courts and 
palaces, tlie stage-manager must have 
contemplated a wicked and seditious libel 
on the exalted placemen of the. land. 
The part of Darm is wholly unworthy 
of M.acreudy’s powers; and that of the 
heroine, Akxiaa^ is equally beneath the 
talents of Miss fillips. Forren, Harley, 
and J. Russell were exceedingly comic. 

We cannot assert that we derived 
much gratification from the unintelligible 
novelty in the shape of a pantomime, 
arranged and invented by jHr. Ducrow, 
and entitled I%e Da^t of iUhenM. The 
piece, it appears, has died natural 
death, and according to the Larin Mage, 
** dtf wortuit iti/ airi bonuml* the defunct 
Haims oor foibearanee. It conrists, or 


sss 

rather consisted, of a series of detachml 
representations, the subjects of which 
were mostly taken from inyihological 
fiction. We had Mars and Mercury; 
pcraoiiifications of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter; Phaeton and the 
Deluge, and other brilliant conceits, ” too 
numerous to mention.” In addition to 
these attractions, Mr. Gomcrsul under¬ 
took the part jfi' a Huge, that is to sny, 
a prosy elderly gentleinnn with a trite 
truism ever on his lip. The piay-bilis de¬ 
signated this classical entertainment a 
mirror of history and science.” 

Mrs. Wood’s performance of Matuiane 
in tlie opera of Ariaxerxei, afibrded an 
adiniriblc display of that lady’s liraviirn 
style, and obtained from tiie audience 
loud and well-merited applause. "The 
soldier rircil,” and “Monster away,” Were 
sung with brilliant execution. Mr. Wood, 
in the part of Artabaaes, played and sang 
with more eflcct than it has usually been 
our good fortune to notice in (}is perform¬ 
ances. Wc arc unable to b^tow mncli 
commendation on Miss Pearson’s drla- 
xerxes, or Mr. Templeton’s Arbacet. 

CovENT GAaoEsr. — Braham’s dAbnt 
for the season took place in the opera of 
Fra Diavolo, or the Inn of Terracma, 
which was last season produced at Drury 
Lane. In the Covent Garden venion of 
this delightful opera, the whole of Auber’s 
music has been rettiinod: Mr. Rophino 
Lacy has with much skill arrangeii it for 
tlie English stage. Braham, in the part 
of Fra Diavdo, has convinced us that his 
unrivalled powers are still unimpaired. 
His iiarcarolc “The gondolier, fond pas¬ 
sion’s slave,” and his serenade “ Young 
Agnes, beauteous flower,” were sung with 
exquisite taste and feeling. His sceiia at 
the commencement of the third act was 
a masterpiece of execution. The part of 
Lorenzo was allotted to Mr. Wilson, who 
accpiittcd himself with great credit. Miss 
E. Romer, as Zer/ina, acted and sang 
with spirit. Lord and Latfy AUcash were 
appropriately personated by Mr. Q. Pen- 
son and Miss Cawse. At the conciurion 
of the performance, Braham, who was 
loudly called for, reappeared amidst a 
thunder of applause to announce the 
repetirion of tne opera. 

From the highly dramatic subject rm 
which Mr. Planchrs drama. The Arm^^f 
the North, or the Spaaiard^e Secret, is 
founded, we were led to expect a plot 
abounding in novel and striking incidents. 
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Ib tht»wewere to a gr^ extent db- 
appointed, notwithstanding that Miss 
Taylor threw around the heroine of the 
piece, a French feinsde spy. as much in¬ 
terest as it b possible to imptf t to the 
character. Keeley and Power were ex¬ 
tremely amunng, the former as a Consul, 
the latter as an Irish Colonel in the 
Firench service. 

Mr. S. Bennett’s second appearance as 
** the head of the firm," in the enterbun- 
ing iarce of Sinpum and Cat*, by no means 
prepossessed us in his favour. Miss E. 
Tree acted the part of the jealous Mn. 
SmtMM delightfully, and Miss Taylor that 
of M frs. Bromley respectably. 

Mr. Kenny’s New Farce, 7^e Irish 
AnAoUttior, adapted from Le DijAo~ 
mat, has been completely successful. On 
the eve of a grand fancy ball the sup¬ 
posed ambassador, Sir Patrick O'Plewpo, 
who is however nothing more than an 
attache, is despatched to the Continent 
by a drcle of fashionables, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtuning authentic intelligence 
respecting the most approved costumes for 
masquerwle dress,—a delicate mission, 
well suited to functionaries of the class 
to which Sir Patrick is supposed to 
Iwlong. The humour of the piece arises 
from the ludicrous dilemma in which the 
young Irishman is placed by the obstinate 
determination of all parties to invest him 
Son gr4 nal grd witn a high diplomatic 
character. Power played the Irish Am- 
iassador with hb accustomed ability. 
Miss Taylor was a good representative of 
the Spanish Envoy’s pretty daughter. 
The pompous old father, who imagines 
mystery to be the soul of diplomacy, was 
adhiirahly hit off by Bartl^. 

' A new vocalist, a Mbs Shbef^ is about 
to make her dllmfon the boanls of thb 
theatre. The trumpet of lame has al¬ 
ready announced her as a star of the first 
n^itude. 

Nsw City Thbaixe.— The opera of 
Mannering was represented at riib 
honse for the benefit of Mbs Fanny 
Ayton, that young huly sustMning the 

C rt of Lia^ Bertram wirii much talent. 

ra. Selby b entitled to much credit for 
Imt performance of Meg Metros, The 
Cures O/.oM temonow, followed bvtbe 
.dramas Charles the Twe^tk, concluded 
the entertainmeott for the night. 

' Ox-yirtic: — At tMs house donate 
filiaMM', adapted ^rom the tale of the same 
munein ** Sayings and Doii^” stillkecM 
its ground. It is a pleusmg trifle, the 


spirit of which is much improved by 
Liston’s drollery. 


Mr. Anderson the singer, whose squab¬ 
bles with Madame Yestrb were- ^ne 
time considered sufficiently entertaining 
to occupy a portion of the lK)ndon daily 
prints, has, it seems, lieen Mtting himself 
into trouble with Brother Jonathan. The 
New York papers state that the gentle¬ 
man has been rather roughly handled in 
consequence of some contumelious ex- 
preshions in which it b alleged be hod 
the indiscretiou to indulge, on the sub¬ 
ject of the American national character. 
On the night of his first appearance in 
the opera of Cray Matmerhig a strong 
party mustered in the theatre armed with 
rotted eggs and apples, blacking bottles, 
&c. and evidently determined to expel 
the vocalist, oi et armis, from the boards. 
No sooner had he motle hb introductory 
bow than he was stunned with cries of 
Off! off! ” and assailed with a plen¬ 
teous shower of the missiles above enu- 
mm'ated. This scene of tumult continued 
without interruption daring the whole of 
the performance. The next day the 
unlucky debutant published in the news¬ 
papers, an exculpatory statement, which 
ne concluded by announcing riiat he 
would again do himself the honour of 
appearing in the same character {Harry 
Bertrand before the discriminating public 
of New York. Jonathan, however, was 
implacable, and Mr. Anderson having 
received a friendly hint that should he 
amiin bravo the offended sovereignty of 
the mob he might expect a repetition of 
the violence to which ho had been 
already exposed, abandoned all idea of 
re-appearing on the stage. On the night 
announced for hb second performance, 
the audience, enraged at the escape of 
tbdr intended victim, proceeded to risit 
the sins of the guilty on the heads of the 
innocent, and most uninercifiilly- pelted 
the rest of the Dramatb Persona, imuiy 
of whom were seriouriy injured.. As soon 
as ijie theatre was closed the rioters in a 
bodv attac^d the bouse in which Afr. 
Anoeraon was. supposed to lodge, and 
would in all probumlity have levdied it 
to the groi^u but for tJif.timely dbeo^ 
yery thm ibe object ed th«r fury resided 
eliewbere. Under such circumstances. 
iti'KBB npected that-kfriAndenon would, 
wi^ xli .coiiveBiaitf weed, nqke his ^it 
from ^ ei^ of New Vot£ 

FoaxiaN THBATaicAi.3, Mustc, Arc. 
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•— A new opera, with the title o(Lei 
isrttM dg Fiorenetf.the music (by eminent 
foreipi composers) arrangcil for the 
Finench stage by M. Castel-DIaxe, has 
been performed at Paris at the Theitre 
des Noiiveeutds. The subject is histo* 
rical. The opera met with a most fo- 
voiirable rec^tioii. Madame Malibran, 
who is CDgE^^ at Ihiris, receives up¬ 
wards of 1.500 francs per night. The opera 
of Otello was performed for her benefit, 
which took place on the I4th ult. at the 
Thdfitrc Ittuien. On that occanon she 
took the part of Otrffo, and Madame 
Schroeder Devrient that of Detdemonn, 

A new opera, by Ricci, entitled Ckutra 
dl Rotembei^f has been successfully per¬ 
formed at La Scala, at Milan. Madame 
Pasta is engaged at that theatre. 


At Rome theatriod concerns have been 
exceeding^ uniucceMfal during the last 
two seasons. Scarcely a sii^e opera 
brot^ht forward at the theatre Valle has 
outlived the first night of r^resentation. 
The last now opera, I Paztiper 
has proved a lamentable failure. 

/ Crodati in ToktHaidc^ a new opera br 
Pacini, has been represented at Madria, 
where Madamft Laiande, who was ex¬ 
pected with impatience, has made her 
d((lmt in the opera of Semiramide. 

AubePs opera, Le Dku H la Ba^idhe, 
has been coldly received by the virtuosi 
of Germanv, and especially by those of 
Berlin. Tfie journalists of the bttcr ca- 
pitnl are moat severe in thmr strictures, 
not only on the composition itself, but on 
the musical taste of the French nation. 




Costume of Pakis. 

The winter fashions for this month may 
be considered as fully established; furs 
and other warm envelops are now uot- 
veraal. 

Funs.Instead of declining from the 
high estimutiun in which they nave been 
held for years, boa tippets are more re- 
cherchig than ever. The probiMtion iin- 
pi. .d by the quarantine regulations on 
the importation of all furs from the north 
of Europe, trebles, and even quadruples, 
the price of these valuable articles. Of 
course, muffs and tippets of real to arc 
luxuries of the most costly description. 
By way of experimeut, Parisian mdittei 
have endeavoured to supersede the use of 
furs, by brinpug into vogue mufis and 
tippets of velvet or plush richly em¬ 
broidered. 

New MATKXiAts.—Chain witii satin 
columns ele^ntly printed between, are 
greatly sought, and are the last nove^; 
tiiese are for fall or dinner dress. For 
home dress, bambaxincs will be universally 
worn this winter, both in Paris and Lon¬ 
don. llose from the Norwich looms an 
in great request; but, strange to sot, it 
is a matttf of some dfficulty in the Eng¬ 
lish metropolis to procun genuine Nor>- 
wich homines: b^^ the substitution of 
an inforiof ar^e, this exceUent mamiii^ 
tore has been grmtly dUpecOTed. Phuii 
chidis aregreatly admirea in'«^/»ami» 
and dinner dress. Mermos for morning 


gowns at Iiomo. Other Paritian materials 
are called IMhuawetmet^ bollemhnei eioA 
doi^ettet de mmre. Watered nibs with 
satin columns, Algerine satins, and ganxes' 
worked with lambs* wool leaves, an 
worn; likewise agauxe called Esmerri^, 
which is figured with black serpentine 
fillets tied with gold on a white ground. 
A great variety of striped and flowered 
cloths an made of soft light wools, and so 
manufactured that they may^ be worn on 
each side; they an low in price, and used 
for cloaks; they an nlled naU^m. 'niey 
an figured in brown and green stripes, 
or maroon and black, or aventurine and 
orjpe. 

Bonnets. —The bonnets an now so 
small in I^ris, that the brims^ of some 
measun not more than six inches in 
depth. Cottage hnts called roqueU^ on 
the rage. The fovourite trimming con- 
ristsorplmted fans a good deal riopraand 
bent, and edged witii narrow white blonde. 
When then an bows, tiiqr an rinn> 
lar to the lining of the hat, generally of 
dark velvet, edged with winte blonde: 
riband is but little used in the last lUmr 
hats ; the strings satin, cut on the ctom, 
and bonlend with narrow Uotide. ■ Wil¬ 
low plumes in carri^batsan uaivmsd; 
these an white, or of mixed colony ator 
coring to the two colours used in the' 
hat, as blue and black plamei» greim 'and 
blaa, maroon and gray, or -and 
acanthus. Graen satin, shot with brown 
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iitripet» and lined wiili Adelaide brown 
velvet; the whole of the bonnet trimming 
u edged with white blonde, the ^wn 
slunting upwards, and covered with a 
mantle trimming ending in fiins. Ano¬ 
ther, Taeiioni grqr watered silk on the 
the outside, lined with maroon velvet, and 
trimmed with the same. Small ronml 
hats, sloped at the ears, nearly lined with 
a deep inner trimming of white pointed 
blonde, and made of meadow green vel¬ 
vet, trimmed with green satin and white 
blonde. Another, likewise u carriage 
hat, the outside of white plush lined with 
light violet satin, and trimmed with the 
aume. 

Walkino OaKBS.—Cloaks and fiirs 
are now, in severe weather, worn over 
pelisses and high walking dresses. On 
milder days the latter arc never seen but 
with two, or sometimes three, strait pele¬ 
rine capes, often bordered with sharp 
4ltHls, and cut with long points on the 
shoulders; over these arc knotted the 
ever serviceable boa, after two or three 
turns round ibe throat. Cloaks arc made 
of fine dark cloth, or the material called 
fiataUen ; this is soft an<l warm, and the 
cloak is so formed that it may lie worn on 
either side. Cloaks arc made with full 
eapes reaching the elbow set in a cape, 
and some cafies fall towards the fingers' 
ends. Polish sleeves, ending in mittens, 
are sometimes mided to this cloak. The 
following tout ememb/et are the last 
fashion: — Wnikiiig dress of maroon 
watered silk with satin stripes, with a 
double pelerine of maroon velvet to 
match the dress, edged with sharp points: 
the ends of the lowest pelerine pass under 
the belt. The hat of uiaroou satin, lined 
with black velvet; a willow plume of 
crimson and black; raufi* of black em¬ 
broidered velvet; boa of murte fur; boots 
of Turkish satiu. A second dress of plain 
aventurine chali, having plaits ea gerbe on 
the shoulders and coisage, chemisette and 
small lace collar; sleeves strait above the 
elbow; the full sleeve above is prevented 
jfrom descending by a tight elastic bracelet 
covered with silk to match the dress, and 
ut on above tlie elbow. Aliovo the 
em of the skirt is a wreath of embroi- 
deiy, the lower half in black silk, the 
upper the shade of the dressi Boa of 
silver bear. Cottage nqvet bonnet 
of green and black satin, .ct niUe 
tod lined with block velvet; a 
wjuite. willow {dome, and deraiveil of 


white blonde. In place of a boa a Tam 
black cachemiro scar^ worked on the 
shoulders and at the ends, is often worn. 

Dinmkb anji Evening Dbess. —Chalis, 
printed in columns of Turkish and Per¬ 
sian patterns, and Algerine satins, are in 
great request for dinner dress; the latter 
arc very elegant in figured columns of 
white and blue. Very little trimming on 
the skirts of any gown not intended for 
full dress, and of very light materials. 
Three rouleaux of the same material are 
at the knees, and three more six inches 
from the bottom of the hem. For striped 
dresses a very elegant and simple fashion 
is adopted: — Two pieces cut bias are let 
up the front of the skirt, between rou-* 
leaux of the same d la tabSer^ and the 
stripes join like cbeverons, each cheveron 
finished by a small bell-shaped satin ornsh 
inent headed by a ulver button. The 
corsage of this eleimnt robe is amply 
folded in full plaits from the shoulders to 
the belt, and fastens towards the left 
arm. Sleeves tight to the arm above the 
elbow, and full above, finished with a 
pipe at the wrist, and three as chevrons, 
the fioint of each finished with a silver 
button; belt, blue and silver brocade, 
fastened with a butterfly bow and n alver 
ornament within. Chemisette of Bedford 
lace, and n lace riiff of three narrow rows 
at the throat. The notched dress hat of 
white and blue satin d mille reye$ and 
white etprits is worn with this beautifid 
costume, which is appropriate for concert 
or dinner dress. 

For evening dress, painted organdi and 
the new gauze called Esmertidu, are 
mostly seen; knots of ribands are put at 
the knees. For court and vei^ full dress, 
tunic robes of white lace are worn over 
white satin. Some little variety prevuls 
in sleeves; melon-shaped berets and dou¬ 
ble berets have succeeded the plain short 
sleeves. We have seen a dress low 
sleeve with three wide slashes, through 
which appear large bows of riband. 
The skirts are fuller than ever, seven and 
even eight breadths being worn in a dress. 
One elegant toai enteml^ attracted great 
attention; the oigandi, with mingled 
painting and work, was figured wkh 
a wreath of coral and sea weeds: me¬ 
dallions of carved coral set jn ^old for 
necklace and bracelets. Belt painted to - 
match the dress; and a coronet of white 
and my marabout^ parted wUh bouquets 
of silver sea weeds. Another, the coisage 
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in the foriu of a V, the point of which 
pmsea over the belt nearly two inches; 
the u|mer corsa;ps h Sfmgni: very 
wide snort sleeves in four puffs, 
with bows between each. This Is of 
white empe over satin of mauve or pale 
lilac. The skirt is paintefl and worked at 
the hem with a wreath of minxled flowers. 
The fashion of this dress is caUed d lajar- 
diniire. 

^ Dbesb Hath, —• Velvet hats of small 
sites are seen at the opera; and for 
dinner and evening dress these aro worn 
with blonde or inain riband or willow 
plumes, according to the richness of dress 
r^uired by the occasion. One elegant 
dinner hat, called Polonaise, is made of 
acanthus green velvet, with a square 
crown, broad and flat at the top, cut 
very high on the right side of the brim, 
low on the left, and much bent in the 
same direction: it is trimnietl with a lung 
loop of green puae riband placed across 
the front, and brought partly ns a band 
round the crown, where it finishes with 
one long loop: there is much style in this 
elegant he.‘ul*4ircss. Another, of bine satin 
shot d miUe rnyet with white, has a low 
folded crown, the brim turns up all round, 
ond is parted with a rounded notch on 
the left siile; the interstice is filled up 
bv a white esprit plume: blue gauze 
riband is brought through the notch, 
on: disDosed in bands and small bows 
round tne fare. Granite and scabious- 
coloured velvet are worn trimmed with 
white blonde and fans of marabouts, 
which incline to the left side. The willow 
plumes, ox fbmet antdett are often worn 
in dress hats: one of these, made of white 
cocks* fmithers, is frequently wound three 
times round the base with a thick gold 
cord, which passes round the crown and 
hangs on the shoulder, terminating with 
two gold acorns. Small white satin bats, 
lined with light blue velvet and surmount¬ 
ed with blue plumes, arc sometimes seen. 

Haih. — A sreat innovarion has been 
attempted in the ioof^reigning fashion of 
high hairdressing: this is the mode la 
Greeque, which is thus arranged:—Front 
hair parted on the brow in two smooth 
hands, the back hair braided and folded 
in a large knot. This b not raised 
on the crown, but is placed low at the 
back of the bead ; a thick gold chain 
u woven several times round the knot, 
and passed h la J^rrom^re low on the 
brow, where it u fastened with a pearl, 
dr turquoise star. Another fitthionabte 


style, more generally seen, is with folded 
bands, one mtw coming low over the left 
band, another large luoped bow placed 
high on the crown: attached to this last 
arc three high ostrich feathers, the ends 
of which have a spiral twbt; these are 
ngrnfed at the base hy a beautiful star, 
the size of a half-crown, of blue enamel 
and gold. With this style no comb is 
worn. Another mode of arrangement 
has been much approved of, but we think 
it tasteless: the hair banded in front; 
two bows nartly braided on the summit 
of the beau in the form of a V, between 
which is placed one large ponipdn flower, 
a high carved gallery comb behind. 
Curls are universally worn under bonnets 
in walking dress, and but little in fall 
dress. 

Ji-wKLLEHY. — Ornaments of a new 
specie's have been Inteiy adopted. These- 
ore miniatures diilicatcly painted and set 
in rings, lir.icelcts, and brooches. Some 
of these are perfect likenesses contained 
In the small space of a third of an inch, 
set round witn an embossed gold ebafiing. 
Wo saw a minute portrait of Napoleon, 
that formed a charming agrafe for a 
corsage h la Rich gold chiuns 

of great length are worn round the hair. 
The Brazilian flies are in great request 
as bwellery. Each fly, which is more 
brilliant than a precious stone, is set in a 
gold cup, and with links is attached in 
chains. Enamellctl ornaments arc con¬ 
trived to imitate these splendid beetles. 
Stars of turquoise-coloured enamel ore 
worn Buspenacd from the earrings and 
necklaces, forming agrafes for the hair 
and corsage. Ornaments of real tuiv 
qtioises are much worn. Gold pompons, 
sometimes studded with jewels, are placed 
ill the midst of a riband rosette to fasten 
the ceinture in the place of a waist buckle. 

CoLOOBS.—The fashionable shades aro 
Taglioiii grey, Polonese bronze, violet 
orgtr, scabious colour, and Adelaida' 
brown; with these are mixed aeanthua' 
green and aventurine. The hitter shades 
are likewise worn angly. 

New Fancy Wobk. •— Ladies now 
work on plain cloth, for stools or otto-' 
mans, cats, dogs, tigers, leo|)ards, &c. 
'I'he animal is formra of velvet in veiy 
high relief, being much wadded or stuflM 
beneath; the fur and stripes are em^ 
broidered on the velvet accordiro to 
fancy in various shades of flom silk 
lamb*8 wool. When finished they have 
a very pretty eflhct. 
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Diwkre Dbsm (136.). Dress hat 
lined wkb tunjiioise blue velvet j the out* 
white satiD shot with bliie^ trimmed 
with figured white and blue gauze ri> 
buid and white blonde. The riband is 
cut in a ekou, near which is (daccd a 
willow plume of small white feathers. 
The hair is banded, and is left rinblo on 
the right side only. Tuidc robe of &wn< 
coloured chali, figured with black: it is 
in a reverse corst^e, or robing back with 
deep pmnts on the shoulder in a half 
pelerine, the ends of which just appear 
beneath the belt, 'ilte skirt in front is 
made to fold back with great elegance, 
which must be copied with exactness 
from the enibellishinent. The folds are 
two bias pieces gradually nairowing to 
the belt, with the skirts exceedingly full. 
This robe is worn over a ver^ novel under 
dress of clear muslin or nno jacconot. 
The body, skirt, and sleeves, are full of 
small tucks: tbc tops of the sleeves are 
quitejiew, being melon-shaped, very large, 
and with little bows of the same tucked 
musKn at the divisions of the sleeves. 
Straight lower sleeves. AH the tucks are 
in a horizontal direction. A rudie of 
thread ince at ttic throat. Black satin 
ahoes. Gloves of pule bine kid. Bar¬ 
rings girandole-shaped, and bracelets of 
gold and white enamel. The belt fawn- 
coloured satin and black cut velvet. 

Full j^vENixc Dress (134.). —Dress 
of white oigandi, with a wreath of honey¬ 
suckle at the knees, of mingled painting 
and embroidery. The prerailing colours 
are green and gold: the space between 
the wreath and the hem is filled up with 
detached sprigs of honeysuckle. The 
beret sleeves quite new, and larger than 
have yet been seen, are formed of four 
or five puffs of orgaiidi-; satin bows edged 
with narrow bloiule put between, and 
deep blonde elbow ruffles fall some way 
down the back of the arm. Corsage en 
cesuK Blonde chemisette, with narrow 
eJg^g of blonde. Rounded qraulettes. 


The hair simply dressed in Bfadonna 
bands, with one low and another very 
high bow. On the crown of Bie hnd 
three- ostrich feathers, bent in a spiral 
direction, which is very attractive and 
elegant, as may be seen by the plate: at 
the base of the feathers an aigrette star of 
Uue enamel and gold; smaller stars of the- 
sanre as earring pendants and locket. 
Scarf of pale blue cachemire muslin, 
wrougltt in gold stars at the ends. Gold 
and blue enamelled fen. Long white kid 
gloves, and ureen satin shoes. Handker¬ 
chief worked with a border of diamond- 
shaped medalliom. No comb is worn with 
this arrangement of the hair. 

Another Evenino Dress. — Hair in 
curls, and a low and a high bow fastened 
with on exceedingly high carved shell 
comb in the shape of a coronet. Dress 
of white chali, looped down in front of 
the corsage, to show the lace chemisette. 
Swansdown boa. Gold necklace, and 
earrings of lozenges and drop {mndants. 

Opera Dbesh.-— Hat,pink satin on the 
outside; melon-sbaped crown divided 
with thread edging. Two snrigs of pink 
kalniia; the liningofwhite velvet, trimmed 
with green satin ribands of the new tint 
vert frf (meadow green). Robe of white 
grot d'hwer^ fbld^ in the corsn^ h la 
Greequet the folds edged with scaTlopped 
lace. Chemisette of Bedford or Honiton 
lace. White gauze scarf, rolled like a boa. 

At Home, Mobnino Db ess.— Cap of 
several rows of worked tulle, in two 
unequal diviuons, trimmed with pom¬ 
pons and fens of cut gq|ze riband, salmon 
shot with white d mille rayet. The 
strings are whole. Morning ilress of sal** 
mon-coloured bombazine; frill and 
round rape of clear muslin, with a knot 
at the throat of die same riband - as tfaat 
which ornaments the cap. 

Waleins Dbebsez. —There, is some 
novelty since last month in walkiiig dress, 
for which we refer our readers to our 
plate, No. -137. 


CBe ij^oittgrp 

OP IMPOaTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

11* is expected that the French Peerage old secretary; the Duke de Bassano, 
^^wIR be immediately passed into a law. C^unt Mathieu Dumas, the young Prince 
peers nave been created of Moskwa, and several oi^ebrs of Na- 
n?T.lw, for the purposd of carrying this poleon’s staff The hi du recrulement 
epaw tudonal measure. ^ Amongst the has been passed by the Chamber of De- 
ptoobep aceii Boron CTnvt^r,-Napdleoa*! putiesj wmiMreat present engaged id ffls- 
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cussing -a law for the regulation of iniK- 
tory promotions. The perpetual banish¬ 
ment of the Bourbons has been decreed 
by a majority of 3S\ to C9;. but the ca¬ 
nal penalty in the event of a return, has 
een set aside by an amendment. The 
same exclusion, with the omission of tbe 
same neoalty, is applied to the taniily of 
Napoleon. 

The Paris papers of the 24th and 
25th lilts, contain accounbi of some de¬ 
plorable disorders which had occurred 
at Lyons on the 20tb and 21st. These 
scenes of riot and bloodshed had origi¬ 
nated in the distress of the workmen em¬ 
ployed in the silk manufactures of that 
city, and had no political object. The 
National Guard of the higher classes was 
called out to disperse the rioters, who. 
so far from yielding to the summons of 
the authorities to retire to their homes, 
dred upon the guard. A niiiiiber of per¬ 
sons on both bides have been killed and 
wounded. 

The IGng of Holland appears still dis¬ 
inclined to accept the conuitionh imposed 
by-the Conference. The Plenipotentia¬ 
ries of the Conference have recorded 
their determiuation to recognise Leo|>old 
as King of the Belgians on the acceptation 
bj the latter of the twenty-four articles. 

On the 29tJi and 50th October, the 
■City of Bristol was the scene of uproar 
e 1 excitement, to an extent never 
liefore witnessed. On the 29tli, Sir C. 
Wctherell (the Kccurder) and the mwis- 
trates were closely besieged in the Miw- 
sioii House till ^’clock, when the mob 
commenced brewing in the doors and 
windows. At a quarter past six they had 
destroyed the lower story, and gutted the 

K rincipal rooms; they then proceeded to 
reek up the furniture, and were on the 
point of setting fire to the house when 
detachments of the Queen’s Guards and 
I4tb Dragoons arrived in time to arrest 
the progress of tbe rioters. During this 
scene of devastation, the Recorder and the 
magistrates were in the back guarded by 
20U constables, and unable to escape, as 
there was no outlet behind. Sir Charles 
afterwards eftected bis retreat in dbgiiise 
over the roof of the adjoining hous^ and 
escaped into a distant part of tbe city, 
whence he started in a chaise and four 
fur Oxford; but- his deparuire was not 
publicly known until twelve o’clock on 
the following day ■— Sunday.' 

. At twelve o’clock at night a par^ of 
tile rioters proceeded to the Council- 
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house, the windows of which they smashed 
to pieces. Meanwhile thecavalry charged, 
and by galloping through the streets suo- 
ceeded In dispersing the populace. On 
Sunday morning, tlie troops hanng been 
withdrawn, the mob rccororoencea their 
outrages. Some of than proceeded to 
the Bridewell for the purpose of rescuinjg 
the prisoners. Having aceomplUbcd this 
feat, they forthwith set fire to the build¬ 
ing. A stronger iwirty directed their 
course to the New Goof, into which they 
Goreed an entrance. The prisoners were 
then releaseil, and the prison and the 
Government House fired. The mob next 
attacked Gloucester County Prison, to 
which they-set fire, after liberating the 
prisoners. ‘I'he Bishop’s Palace and the 
kfansioii House were completely destroy¬ 
ed. By twelve o’clock on the following 
night, the whole mass, from tbe Mansion 
House to the middle avenue, iiicludina the 
Custom House, and all the back buildings 
in Little King Street, was in a blaze, .The 
soldiers, who had been sent out oT the 
town, were remanded and ordered to 
clear the streets: the havoc that ensued 
was dreadful. The military were shortly 
afterwards withdrawn, and the streets 
chiefly manned by the inhabitants armed 
witli staves. The killed and maimed ore 
said to amount to the number of 400 or 
500. The loss of property is estimated 
at not less than half a million of money. 
A court-martial has been held at Bristol, 
to enquire into the conduct of Colonel 
Brereton, who, it is stated by the mi^s- 
trates, neglect^ to act according to their 
instructions. 

^ At Coventry and Worcester, atso^ se¬ 
rious riots took place. 

Wo regret to say that incendiarism is 
increaidng to au alarming extent throu|^ 
out the country. Many of the provincial 
papers coiitmn accounts of frigMful out¬ 
rages of that description. Much yahi^ 
able.property has been destroyed. 

Tbe fmiowing may be enummwted us » 
few of the symptoms of ** reaction,” for 
which, according to the anti-reformers, the 
radicals, that is, nearly the whole popular 
' tton of Great Britain, must be prepsuwd 
on the subject of ” the Bill: ” — 

As the Marquis of Bute was .reoeptly- 
p^ing through Banbury, he Was prirMi 
nised by the raob^ who ipstiuudy 
charged a volley of .stpnes at t<otd" 
ship’s carriage. Thu effigy of tburlilaih 
quis of Londonderry Deea parad^ 
through the streets of Sunderland on a 
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pole, and burned in the Hi^ Street 
umidtt the (froans and hisses of a nil* 
mefous concourse of bpectatora. At 
^eerness most of the urchins who have 
been accuiltoined to carry **Guv Kaiix.** 
on the 5th of November, substituted on 
the last occasion a bithop, appropriately 
dressed with the initr«^ surplice, &c. 
and one or two parties obtiuned a rich 
harvest of pence by constantly exclaim¬ 
ing, ** Pray remember the archbishop** 
Their Graces the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and the Bishop of Wor^ 
cester, have also been burnt in efligy. 
An individual dressed in a clergyman's 
gown read a long proclamation of a 
humorous nature, over the eifigy of the 
last-mentioned dignitary, and in the 
evening "the last dying speech and 
confession of a most notorious guy 
bubop," was cried all over the city. 
Several anti-reform lords recently passm 
through Carlisle, but having ban a fore- 
tMteyon their route througli other towns 
of the "reaction," which had taken 
piace‘respecting the "Bill," the noble 
personagra took the precaution of alijdit- 
iim from their carriages at the outskirts 
of the town, walked through it incog., 
and then awaited tho arrival of their 
equipages at a respectable distance from 
the city. This, on a rainy day, be it 
observed, must have been a pleasing task. 

A number of workmen have been em¬ 
ployed by order of the Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland in fixing outer shutters to 
the windows in front of bis Grace's 
mansion in the Strand. The mobility 
will thus' for the future be ei&ctually 
prevented from " milling foe glaze" of 
NoKhumberland House. 

During the past month considerable 
eacitement luu been occasioned by an 
alleged case of " Burking,” said to have 
takm place on the person of a poor 
Italian boy, named C^rio Ferrari. The 
d^ly papers arc filled with nunute details 
rmpecti^ thu ntrodous crime The sus- 
pected ii^ividunls underwent several ex> 
nariBations at Bow Street Police Office, 
ud have been fully committed to New¬ 
gate for trial. 

'X^be reports from Sund^Iand, wifo re- 
gHTti'fdtlm Cholera Cases, willsearcely foil 

-reduce at least one injurious result: 
IT ragpeness and foe absence of alt de- 
.. must'Mcenarily excite alaim, and 
predisporition to foe die- 
suited, that tl^ ordinary 


Ei^lish Oiolera has heretofore been ex¬ 
tremely prevalent in that town. liie 
most rational ophiion appears to be, that 
the danger is greatly exaggerated. In. 
countries hitherto visited by foe molady, 
it does not appear that a large proportion 
of the population has been attack^ We 
must, in the present instance, admit 
the truth of the French proverb —h 
guefque chose matheur cst bon. Two days 
after the Sunderland Cases had .been 
made public, men were busily employed 
in clearing foe drains in the viciniQr of 
London. It cannot be too fraqqently 
iiiged, that if there is one preventive 
measure which, more powerl'iilly than 
amothcr, can avail to bar ont the common 
enemy, that saving measure is cleanliness. 

Dr. Brown appears to think that the 
malignant form under which this terrific 
malady has lately apjamred, is the English 
modification of the pestilence by w^ich 
Europe and Asia have been ravaged. 

The Momtffur and other French pa¬ 
pers highly recommend the use of " Gir¬ 
dles of Health," as preservatives i^nst 
the cholera. The Baron l^rrey, iu his 
report to the Polish committee, also 
speaks of foe invention in strong terms 
of recommendation. The girdles arc 
lined with flannel, which can be changetl 
at pleasure, and are fastened to foe waist 
by means of buckles or straps. Thqr 
should be worn constantly next to foe skin, 
and so fixed as uot to interfere with the 
comfort or motions of the wearer. They 
may be fastened either in front or behind, 
r.s the extremities oughflko meet. Great 
Ciue should be taken bnore leaving them 
off; previously ro so doing, it would, 
perliups, be advisable to consult a medi¬ 
cal man. 

An Italian professor, named Uceelii, 
who has practised the hiding art in Rus¬ 
sia and the Crimea, ban published a letter 
in Florence, stating, that by his peculiar 
application of the vapour bath, he bai^ 
on an average, cured ninete-two cholera 
patients out of a hundred. The Professor 
gravely adds, that foe principal danger to 
be dreaded from the general adopt^ of 
his system is, that patient^ while under 
foe operation of bis bath, map dir plea¬ 
sure! i It is but just to add, that the 
cheers of the Russiatt navy ore, in gene¬ 
ral, warm partisans of foe professor and 
his mode of cure. 

Parliament has been prorogued until 
foe 6th of December. 
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A Milliner at a French Farm¬ 
house. — Botin bad brought home a 
workwoman from Rhetma, to make the 
dresses for Adolphinc; but the presence 
of such a fine lady as Mademoiselle Leon¬ 
ide, for so this im^rtant personage was 
called, contributed not a uttle to intimi¬ 
date and disconcert his good Marie, for 
Mademoiselle had by no means accompa¬ 
nied the honest farmer witli a good grace, 
notadthstanding that he had promised to 
ray all and even more than herdcmancL 
The modiste evidently regarded Madame 
Berlin with an w little short of modccry, 
althoueh the good farmer’s wife made 
her a low reverence every time she ad¬ 
dressed her. 

** We cannot take Mademoiselle home 
to-night,” said Bcrtin to his wife, “ the 
pony will be too much tired; she must 
stay here till she has finished her work.” 

** Ah!” cried Mademoiselle Ldonide, 
who stood at the looking-glass, adjusting 
her curls, "that will listen my move¬ 
ments ; I must work with great expetti- 
tion to escape from this desert.” 

Meantime Madame Bertin surveyed 
her inmate with as much curiosity as if 
she had been the inhabitant of another 


plrnet, and thus soliloquised:—" This 
Marlemoiselle Lfonidc is not pretty, to 
be mre; but she is very well made. 
What a high comb she has I what enor¬ 
mous ideeves I what a small waist! what 
a short petticoat! what a smart silk apron, 
but that is verv sflbrt, too! and then her 
long gold earrings —and yet she is only 
a wortiwoman! Well, to be sure, she 
must earn a deal of money!” ^ 

After dinner, Madame ^ertin with as¬ 
tonishment watched the process of cutting 
out and fitting, which was carried on with 
almost m^cal ederity. Presently she 
became a little more family, and ven¬ 
tured to question Mademoiselle on the 
subject of her pretty bonnet, her gown, 
her apron, and the rest of her finery; but 
Mademoiselle Leonide seldom conde¬ 
scended to r^ly in anv other phrase than 
that so oracular from tnel^of aFrench- 
woman — " desi la mode* In feet, the 
hmidmitiden of filshion was too much ab-' 
sorbed in her own important |^ections, to 
waste words on so unsophisticated a mor^ 
tal as Mtdame Bertin. , 

" This Bertin,” thought she," paya wdL 

VOL.IV. 


1 shall now liavc monqr enough to buy a 
pretty shawl, and flowers for a charming 
cap. I ^all dance at the Trianon, where 
all my friends will be as jealous as furies. 
What happiness! I have a pretty little 
foot I snail buy new pninella shoes. I 
shall new plait my gown, to ^e ray figure 
a more graceful toumure. O, how many 
comraests I shall make on Sunday I” — 
Im Moni^tte de Smnt ou la Feme 
Champenime. 

Fighting in Balloons. — During the 
first French Revolution, men’s minds 
seemed elevated on stilts. As an instance 
of the theatrical and pragmatical mode 
in which all matters were conducted, we 
give the following anecdote:—Two men 
of science, who had quarrelled respectinc 
the favours of an opera dancer, resolved 
on decitfins their pretensions by single 
combat. To fight a duel in the common 
way would have been attended with little 
/c/w .* the rivals, therefore, agreed to^figbt 
in balloons. Each, accom|ianied by his 
second, ascended bis aerial car, and 
mounted into the fields of space, armed 
with blunderbusses, as pistols would have 
been but inefficient weapons. When both 
parties were elevated to the hmght of 
900}'ard8, the challenger fired ineflbe- 
tually; u|)on which the fire was returned 
by the challenged. The ball mused the 
inati:, but pierced the balloon: a conse- 
fflience which had been foreseen by nd- 
tner of the valiant chompions. The next 
instant, the rent balloon descended so 
rapidly, that the challenger and his friend 
were c^hed to pieces on a bouse-tpp. 
The victorious adversary immediately 
mounted aloft in grand style: and after 
many triumphant evolutions in the air, 
descended in safely with his second, about 
seven leagues from the qtot of ascenrioh. 

A Popular Monarch.— During the 
last celebration of the July revolution, as 
the king (Louis-Philippel was leaving the 
Pantbdon, in the Rue ae Vaugirard, on 
unwashed artisan in his shirt sleeves, with 
a pi^r cap on his head, and holding io 
onenand a bottle of cocoa, and in 'the 
other a crockery cup, without salver or 
saucer, bustled up to the soverdgn, and, 
having filled the cup, presented it for his 
Majesty’s refreshment. Thebevenmewna'' 
accept^ and apparently drunk vritn aifb- 
treme pleasure, to the infinite ddiigltt eff 
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the populace. The Due d^Orlcans dis¬ 
played still greater tact: he seized the 
bottle, and raising it to his head, without 
any ceremony drank a hearty draught, 
which he seemed greatly to relish, tlie 
ex-emperor, Don Pedro, who was at the 
king's side, although likewise a man of 
the people, contemplated this scene with 
astonishment depicted in his counte¬ 
nance. 

At the windows of the Palais Royal 
were seen the uriiicesscs, in widows' 
mourning, with long black crape veils, 
cambric weepers, and white handker¬ 
chiefs at their faces. Not satisfied with 
their numerous theatres, our volatile 
neighbours love to make life itself a grand 
theatrical representation, in which th(^ 
dress, act, and s{]eak with melo-dramatic 
effect. 

A Present fob a Turk. — When the 
famous iSdi Mahmoud took leave of M. 
Sosth&ne deLarochefoucauIt, who, under 
the government of Charles the Tenth, 
presided over the fine arts, the learned 
Tur|^ entered into a long eulogium on the 
public museums, works of art, and thea¬ 
tres. If among these objects," court- 
eonsly observed the minister, " the pos¬ 
session of any thing in particular would 
give you pleasure, 1 will use nil my in¬ 
terest to oWin it for you."—*' You arc 
very obliging," replied Sidi Mahmoud; 
" 1 will tnaim you to give me Mademoi¬ 
selle Leontine Fay, as I should like to 
take her home with me." 

SuFERESSiON OF Nvibances.— " What 
do you wish to ask of the Is^slature ?" 
demanded M. de Cloigny of an old pea¬ 
sant, dented to lay before government 
some grievances of his bailiwick. ** The 
suppresaon of pigeons, rabbits, and 
monks .”—" You nave classed the oflend- 
ing parties rather oddly.”—" Not at all. 
Monsieur: they oil daroaec the crops. 
The first devour our peas, the second our 
herba^ and the third whole sheaves of 
com." 

AvTuunTY OF Tus STREETS OF LON¬ 
DON. — Aldermaubury, or Aldermanbo- 
rougfa. In the andent street of this name, 
the citizens of the Saxon times had their 
Guildhall; and near it stood a royal pa¬ 
lace built ^ King Athelstan, pronounced 
Arieutsn. The builtUnga since erected on 
the rite of the royal abwe, are now called 
Addle Street; but its ancient name was 
ffing Adel Street. The names of most of 
rite streets in -riie heart of the city are 


the remnants of the most remote anti¬ 
quity, which survive when tower, wall, and 
palace have vanished from the foceof the 
earth: witness Tower Rovat, the Barlri- 
can, Watling Street, Castle Baynardj&C. 

The Pio-faceo Lady. — Like the 
talc of the Wandering Jew, this story 
fades and revives about once eveiy cen¬ 
tury. There arc people in the world who 
believe in the reality of both. In 1640 
rumours respecting the existence of the 
pig-faced laay were universally prevalent 
and the populnr curiosity was fed with 
the publication of a quarto pamphlet, en¬ 
titled ** The Hoe-faced Gentlewoman, 
called Mrs.TannMin Skinker, who Was 
born at Wickham, a neuter towne betwemi 
the Emperor and the Hollander, situate 
on the Rhine, and who can never recover 
her true shape till she be married. Also 
relating the cause how her mother came 
bewitched. With a wood-cut of the lady 
and her suitor.” A copy of this pamphlet 
was sold in 1816 for seven guineas. 

An uNAccouNTAai-E Removal. — Be¬ 
tween Sutton and Hereford there was a 
piece of common land called the Weigin, 
on which had been, from time immemo- 
rialj two immense stones, one standing 
upright, and the other Imd athwart. They 
had for many ages been considered marks 
to point out the property both of land 
and water. One summer's night, in 1653, 
they moved from their places upwards of 
three hundred paces. None could tdl 
how this was emxited- It was attributed 
to infernal agency, as there was gi^t tur¬ 
moil, and a long day's labour with nine 
yoke of osen, to briili; them into their 
places again. 

Hacknky Coacbeb. — These are not 
called after the village of Hacknqr, as 
generally supposed, but from the French 
word Limtenee, a common road horse. 

The Origin op Whist. —The game 
of whist was taken from a very old game 
called Trump. This game was after, 
wards altered, and eallra Ruff; and b^g 
further iimroved,settled into our modem 
Whist. The term ruff is still used at 
this game. * 

Discoveries. —A Paririan chemist an¬ 
nounces, that he has made a singular 
discovery of a preparation that will 
entirely obliterate bh stains and maria 
with wmch some persons are disfigured 
from thdr births. Slight as this mis- 
. fortune seems, when compared with the 
vast catalogue of more painful afflictions 
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that often fall to the lot of humanity, yet 
individuakwho have frightful stains over 
their faces, os that of port wine. &c., have 
in reality as much of trial as their philo- 
aophv can well bear: they will, therefore, 
be glad to hear that a remedy has been 
di^vered for an ill which seems only 
^kin-deep. We arc always happy to give 


publicity to any new dkeovery that pro¬ 
mises to be of general service, particularly 
to that gentler part of the creation to 
whom our labours are devoted. The dis¬ 
coverer of this grand secret states, that 
it was found out by a singular accident j 
and, moreover, professes the no cure no 
pa} ” system. 


and SDearBa^ 


Birtus—A iiu. 

On Oct. 26. In York Terrace, the lady of 
Adam Dvfft E^. — Oct. 26. Mrs. Vhartei 
of I^asiccster Square*— Oct. 29. In 
Devonshire Flanc, the lady of Monep IFigram, 
jEsq* — Oct. 29. At the Grove, Tooting, the 
lady of Rees Young Thomas, Estp — Nov. 1. 
At 26. Connaught Square, the lion. Mrs. 
Slojjford. — Oct 28. In George Street, De- 
vonpurt, the lady of Captain CVfe, of the 85th 
King’s Light Infantry. — Nov. 8. Prema¬ 
turely, in Tavistock Square, Mrs. IViUiam 
Streljleld. — Oct. 17. 'fhe Countess Rossi, 
late Modcmoibelle SatUag. — Nov. 14. In 
Palace Yard, Westminster, the lady of i?. W. 
Blvnt, Esq. of Enham House, Hants. — 
At Brunswick Square, Brigliton, tlw lady of 
Frederick Pibh, of twin sons.—Nov. 16. 

At the Grove, Ilighgate, Mrs. IP. T. Abud. 

— Nov. 11. 'ITjc lady of fY- lit Hooper, Esq. 
c' Deyuiihliire Place. — Nov. 11. In Hainil- 
to ! Place, die lady of John Ltihouehsre, Esq. 

— Nov. 22. In Weymuudi Street, the lady 
of Robert T. Glynn, Esq. 

Births— Haulers . 

On Oct. 29. Tlie lady of Charies Jiisehi^, 
Esq. of Torrington Sqiwro. — Oct. 29. In 
Tavistock Square, the lady of Thos. PhUlpotts, 
Esq. — Oct SO. In Portinan Square, at the 
residence of the father, thu lady of Captain 
C. BuUceky, of die 2d Life Guards. — Nov. 
S. The lady of Samud Giddlestone, jun. Esq. 

— Nov. 15. At Streadiam, Mrs. Cosier, — 
Nov. 17. In Grosvenor Square, Lady Harriet 
Stapleton, —Vlof, 16. At Beckenham Place, 
the wife of Lancelot Holland, Esq. — Nov. 
7. At Hampstead, the lady of Dr. Prolgpi* 

— Nov. IS. In Grosvenor Squon^ the lady 
of JET. Raii^ridgie, — Nov. 20, The I.ady 
JBmma Fartman. —Nov. 23. At Hatfield, 
Herts, tho wife of the Rev. Rer^famin Pale. 

— Nov. 24. At IsUngton, Mrs. Robert 
OUershaw. 

Marriaoxs. 

On Not. 24. At St lohn’s, Mar^e, 
George Gunaing, Eaq. of Fiiendsbuiy, £en^ 


to Sarah Tournay, widow of diu late Sir 
Thomas Staines, K.C.B. of Daiitife-Idun, in 
die same county. — Oct. 27. At Lewisham, 
Mr. F. Fergusnti Carnrous, of Grove Lone, 
Camberwell, to JMary, eldest daugliter of 
George Olioer, Esrp of Blackhcalh Hill, — 
Oct 26. At Hostings, William Beetson, 
Esq. of Wobiiin Place, Russell Square, to 
Miss Sidney, at Hosdngs. — Oct. 29. At 
Ramsgate, WiUuun Frederick GoMling, Esq. 
of Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, tii Annie 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Major John If envy 
Campbell, of Uumsgate. — Oct. 27. Mr. 
James Harrison, jun. of Pentonville, to Elisa, 
youngest daughter of Mr. James GtrfHig, of 
Litdc Bentley Lodge, Essex. — Ort 29. By 
special licence, at Chillinglee l^rk, the scat 
of the Earl of Winterton, William lAnUm, 
Esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex, to JuSa 
AdcHna, only daughter of die Rev. 2*. E. 
Swettenham, Rector of Swettenham, and niece 
to the Countess of Win/erton. — Oct 29. At 
St. Philip’s Church, Liveriiool, UemyRoseoe, 
Esq. of die Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, 
to Maria, second daughter of Thos. Fletcher, 
Esq. of Liveriiool.—Nor. 15. WiUbsm Henry 
Newton, Esq. of Connaught Square, to Heleu 
Anna, youngest daughter of James Ta^ar, 
Esi|. of Wimpole Street — At Paddington 
Church, by the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
Edward Wil&tm iSafford, Esq. son of the 
late Sigiimond Tn^ord Southwell, Esq. of 
Wrexham Hall, Norfolk, to Louisa, daughter 
of Thomas ThUulethwayte, Esq. of Southwidt 
Park, Hampshire. — Nov. 17. At St Cle- 
uwnt Danes, & W. Hurrant, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of die late John Caswell, Esq. 
of Chiton Kings, Chelumbam.— Nov. 13. 
Captain Charles Qglr Streatfidd, Royal En- 
ginebro, to Eate Etixahelb, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John SeaMe Qgfe, of Kirkley, Pke- 
bcndaiy of Durham—Nov. 5. Jdm, eldest 
son of Jama P, Murphy, Esq. to Agntts, 
second daughter of Mr. Alderman Sedn. 
— Nov. 19. Francis Wdrsky, Esq. of die 
Isle of Wigitt^ to Margaret Fiances, danAter 
of the Rev. Georgs Henry Stariy, tA 
DOS 
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nlittoD, Surrey. — Nov. 17. At St. Gearge% 
Hanover Squarot Lieutenant S'*. T. Qr^h, 

N. R., to Loyim Oitherinet daughter of tlie 
late John Gr^k, Esq. of Argyll Street. •» 
Nov. 22. At St. George’s, Hanover Square^ 
Bet^min Traters, Esq. of Bruton Street, 
Berkeley Square, to Mary Pmdelt, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel &event, of 
IXscove House, Someivetshire. — Nov. 83. 
Daniel /Meson, Esq. of Wellington Road, 
Regents Pkrfc, to Mrs. Margaret Bow, of 
Dorset Square. <—Nov. 21. At the Chapel 
of the Embassy in Phris, by* the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, James JF» Fulmer, 
Esq. of Golden Square, Surgeon, to Isabdla, 
youngest daughter of Joka Guaniitg, Esq. 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

Deaths. 

On Nov. 85. At Mile End, JoAn Charring- 
ton. Esq. aged 31. — At his bouse in Wim- 
pole Street, Harry Tannereau, Esq. aged 84. 
— Nov. 84. At bis Prebcndal House, at 
Winchester, the Rev. JlicAortf CoMum, B. D. 
•» Nov. 83. At Richmond, Ann, the relict 
of John Berlhan, Esq. formerly of Liston. 

Nov. 83. At Great Marlovr, Bucks, Mrs. 
May ftFright, aged 91. —Oct. 26. JSdieard 
Fahner, Em. of Clqiliam, aged 61. — Oct. 
96. At die house of her brotlicr-in-law, die 
Rev. W. B. Chamjmeys, London Street, 
Fltsroy Square, Lady Mary Willmms, relict 
of the late Sir Daniel WUHamt, of Stamford 
Hilt. — Oct. 88. Fredenek Cale, Esq. of 
30. Russell Square. — Oct. 31. At his house 
in Regent Square, Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
aged 70.—Nov. 1. After a tew hours’ illnes% 
Mary, wife of Captain John Fordyee Maples, 
R.N. C.B. of ffilbum Priory, Edgeware 
Road, aged 61. —At his house in Montagu 
Square^ n'illiam WiBis, Esq. late of Lombard 
Street, aged 86. — Nov. 5. At AUngdoii 
Hall, Cambridgeshire, Lieutenant-Colonel 

O, & Graham Foster PgoM.—^nn, young¬ 
est daughter of Mr. Tames, of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. — Nov. 8. At her house in Woburn 
Place, Russell Square. Ann, relict of the 
late WSBam John Beeves, Esq. aged 67. — 
Nov. 13. At Streatham, Mrs. Fowell, aged 
93.—Nov. 16. Matilda, the youngest child 
of J. H, Booth, Esq. of Lanmowne Place, 
aged 3 years, 5 months. — Nov. 18. Francis 
Jane, infant daughter of J. L. Damjder, Esq, 
of Montagu Place. —Nov. 17. At Brighton, 
General Count Miehdl IForonxow. — Nov. 
14. Qitherine Jane, daughter of Ifitfriniit^and 
Jane Emmett, of Gnrflon Street, Fitsroy 
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Square, aged 37. — Nov. 7. At Antwerp, of 
apoplexy, aged 56, Abraham EUerman, Eaq. 
E..O.H., His Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General for the Kingdom of Hanover, and 
Counsel for the Grand Duke of Mecklen¬ 
burg Schwerin, and Agent for Lloyd's.— 
Nov. 7. In Clifford Stmt, lieutenant-Co- 
lonel B. Boehfbrt, of Brettwell House, late 
His Metjesty’s Consul-General at East IVies- 
land. — Oct 28. At Barcelona, after a few 
day^' illness, Thomas Caialey, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. — Nov. 80. At bis house in 
Gloucester Terrace, Regent's Park, John 
TylAan Fares, £^.— Nov. 21. In Pintman 
Square, lAmisa, wife of CapUdn ChaAes 
Bulkeky, of tire 3d Regiment of Life Guards. 

— Nov. 83. Laura, wife of Charles Deacon, 
Esq. of Wcymoutli Street, Portland l*lace, 

— At his scat, Lesllingstono Castle, Kent, 

Sir Thomas D^, Bart, aged 68.—Nov. 81. 
Bichard Moarhy, Esq. of Kfocclcsfield Street, 
Soho, aged 84. — At his residence, at Hare 
Hatch, Berks, in the 74th year of his age. 
Sir George SovAey Holroyd, Kni^t, late one 
of the Judges of His M^esty\ Court of 
King's Bench. — Nov. 19. At hk residence 
at l^nrlMm Green, Sir John Pinhorn, Knt. 
of Ringwood House, in the Isle of Wight, 
aged 89 . —Nov, 81, Selina, second daughter 
of Dr. Bompas of Fish Ponds, near Bristol, 
aged 16. — Nov. 22. At the house of the 
Rev. Robert Gream, 'Spring Grove Lodge, 
Richmond, Surrey, Slmgshy James, eldest son 
of Singsby Duacombe, Esq. of I^angford 
House, N^ottingfaam, 14.—Oct. 14. 

Elisabeth, wife of Morru Lievesley, of Mus- 
well Hill, Esq. — Oct. 14. At IVivistoek 
Place, Masgaret, relict of Henry MBton, 
Esq. late of Enfield, aged 63. — Oct. 13. 
At the Vicarage, Windsor, Catherine, reUct 
of the late Rev. Isaac Gosset, D. D. aged 84. 

— Oct. 9. Suddenly Mary Anne, wife of 
Danid Gosset, Esq. of L^cester. — Oct. 14. 
At Underbill, Barnet, ITeane FUsgerald, Esq. 
a Bencher of the Inner Tcmplr^ aged 84. 
—Oct. 14. Suddenly, WUBam Thomas Harvey, 
Esq. of imiden House, near Ttinbri^c^ 
agw 70.-T-Oct. 4. At Kenilworth, ^aa 
Mary, daughter of tire Hon. C. 8. (XffML 

— Oct. 13. Mrs. Wlttte, relict of the late 
Henry White, Esq. of Lansdowne Creseni^ 
Bath.—Mtw 83. On his passage from Indfii^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wil&tm Wilson, of the 
31 St Rcgimoit of Bengal Native In&ntry, 
aged 47. — Nov. 4. At Soutbwold, greatly 
regretted by Ids family and firienda, Bobert 
Wales, Esq. 
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Hymns for Children, by Uie Rev. W. Fletcher. HaUcs. 

Stories fur Children. Longman. 

English School of Printing, Ports XX. and XXI. Tilt. 

Divines, No. XV.; Taylor, III. Valpy. 

Observarions on Distortions of the Spine, by Lionel Beale, Esq. Wilson. 

Gerald Fitsgcrald, 5 Vols. Newman. 

** I’m the Merry Little Drummer." Lee. 

Bemaya* Key to German Exerdses. Trauttcl and Wiiitx. 

As desired, W. P. T. and G. 

Family and Paroclual Sermons, by the Rev. W, Shepherd 8. Maunder. 

Sonetto to Paganini. Aug. fiOth., 

Wx arc much annoyed at finding our exdvdoe proi>crty, and with which we have never 
parted, vis. a design for a new street from Waterloo Bridf^ to the British Museum, which 
we published in &e Lady’s Magazine of last year, actvaUy made use cf by another 
pubUcotion, vAtheut our knmotedge. We ate satisfied the plate is our own: the design from 
wfoich we took it was also origii^ For the present we content oivselves with saying that 
'.fie plate was delivered, with other property connected with the work, into the especial 
cust^y of Mr. George GIcnny of No. 5. Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, well known 
as the Secretory of the Royal Union Pension Fund, &c. Ac. &c., whidi receives money to 
grant annuities, &e. &c. &c. As we have not had any explanation finrm the proprietors, 
or from Mr. Sams the publisher, in wliat manner the plate in question came into their 
possession, we must presume the plate has been sulen from the house of the Institution in 
which Mr. GIcnny resides, and witere last week a member of the committee hod occasion 
to see him. 

Aware of the circomstancre alluded to, tlie Proprietors *of the' work must be mure 
circum^ect in future widi whom they have dealings. If they could thus ^norarUly get 
hold of our contributors, our matter, and our plates, why then to be sure they nd/’ht be dan¬ 
gerous rivals. But an Edtor ought to have his eyes about him, and be sometbing more 
than a novice, to enable him to guard against such frauds. Not long ago we had one of the 
platre of the annuabr, which was pubSsked years bock, offered to us perhafis in a similar 
manner as a new plat^ though ywr/tcqu hon^hf come by; and but for > spirit of forbear¬ 
ance, on our parts po^otuble, wo would have prevented the oiRndcr from playing such 
tricks in future. 

When we have the opportunity of seeing Mr. George Glenny, we vrill enquire to whom 
he intrusts the key when he is absent, and in die mean time we beg the new priice to keep 
a sharp look out upon persona frequenting the premises. 

"Britannia’s Wreath,” published in our last Number, was'by mistrico attributed to 
Mias Agnes Strickland. 

Conununications have been received from I. J. and W. H-h. 

The traniladon from Schiller is intended for early insehion. 

A communication for £. L . -" is left at our Publisher’s, 112. Fetter Lane; as also an 
answer io G. B. relative to the drawing. 

Our correspondents will be pleased in future to direct all letters, &c. to 112. Fetter Lane. 








